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have  proved  that  the  climate  of  California  is  more 
favorable  for  breeding  that  most  useful  of  all  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  than  any  other  yet  discovered, 
which  fact  will  greatly  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  State. 

The  improvements  in  breeding  fine  horses  at  the 
Palo  Alto  farm,  is  of  especial  benefit  to  the  farmer 
as  well  as  all  other  classes  of  our  citizens  who  de- 
pend upon  the  services  of  this  noble  animal.  Not 
only  is  the  fleet-footed  racer  and  trotter  bred  to 
attain  the  maximum  speed  of  which  liorseflesh  is 
capable,  but  the  breed  of  roadsters  and  work- 
horses has  also  been  greatly  improved,  and  our 
farmers  have  good  cause  to  thank  Governor  Stan- 
for<l  for  enabling  them  to  stock  their  farms  with 
fine,  sound  and  powerful  horses,  capable  of  \>er- 
fonning  treble  the  labor  done  by  the  diminutive 
mustangs  and  broken-winded  hacks  of  former 
times. 

G«)vemor  Stanford  has,  also,  commenced  exten- 
sive experiments  in  arboriculture,  having  imported 
many  specimens  of  the  most  usefid  and  omamen- 


vise  means  for  its  re-construction.  In  this  dilem- 
ma Mr.  Crocker  came  forward  and  generously  do- 
nated the  ten  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  re- 
store it  to  its  foru\er  usefidness  and  beauty. 

With  reference  to  the  benevolent  s])irit  of  tliese 
men  who  are  daily  characterized  as  grasping,  .soul- 
less monopolists,  go  ask  the  managers  of  our  char- 
ital)le  institutions  how  much  is  annually  poured 
into  their  treasuries  by  the  railroad  magnates, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  "gre.atest  of  all  virtues, 
charity,"  finds  in  them  most  liberal  expositors. 

We  might  instance  many  more  evidences  of  their 
benevolent  and  charitable  spirit,  but  ihis  article 
has  already  attained  a  nmch  greater  length  than 
we  intended  and  we  do  not  wish  to  exhaust  the 
patience  of  our  readers.  And  now  we  say  to  the 
chronic  grumblei's  and  greedy  demagogues,  read 
and  consider  these  things ;  then  go  and  hide  your 
heads  in  shame  and  self-abasement.  Let  the  peo- 
ple read  an<l  think  for  themselves,  and  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  extra  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
to  crush  the  railroads  and  deplete  the  pockets  of 
the  tax-payers. 


panics  themselves  are  usually  made  up  of  active, 

substantial  men,  noted  for  their  sound  judgement 
and  good  busiuess  standing.  There  are  fewer  fail- 
ures to  be  recorded  among  the  manufacturers  of 
lumber  than  any  other  class.  Not  often  in  this 
city  have  even  the  houses  that  deal  in  this  article 
beau  forced  to  succumb  to  financial  pressure. 

"To  those  wlio  have  not  had  occasion  to  stndy  the 
subjec,  the  extent  of  the  lumber  trad  e  on  the 
coast  will  be  a  surprise.  There  comes  to  the  Sen 
Francisco  market  aud  is  there  disposed  of  more 
than  300,000  000  feet  of  lumber  annually,  this  be- 
ing, aside  from  some  sixty  to  seventy  million  feet 
made  aud  consumed  in  the  interior  of  the  btate, 
and  al.so  of  large  quantities,  which  being  destined 
for  foreign  markets,  are  shipped  directly  from  the 
mills.  About  one-third  of  the  receipts  at  this  port 
consists  of  redwood,  cut  on  the  north  coast  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Of  the  other  kinds  of  lumber  a  great  deal 
comes  from  Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory, 
where  some  two  hundred  million  feet  are  made  ev- 
ery year.  Several  of  the  larger  saw  mills  on  Puget 
Sound  have  a  capacity  for  turning  out  150,000  feet 


trees,  the  new  growth  here  being  always  of  the 

kinds  removed. 

"But,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  our 
cone-bearing  forests,  and  the  recuperative  energy 
with  wliich  they  are  endowed,  it  would,  in  view  of 
future  demands  likely  to  arise,  be  well  to  guard 
against  any  reckless  waste  of  our  timber  resources. 
Had  we  none  but  our  own  wants  to  supply,  there 
would  be  less  need  for  us  to  carefully  husband  our 
wealth  of  woods.  But  we  have  destitute  neighbors 
all  around  us.  Nevada  and  Arizona  on  our  eastern 
border,  with  north-western  Mexico  and  Central 
America  off  to  the  south.  Ooeanward  is  ITawaii 
with  China  and  Japan  beyond,  and  even  Australia, 
with  all  her  boast  of  miglity  trees,  has  had  to  look 
this  w,iy  for  some  of  her  lumber.  These  coun- 
tries, and  even  the  southern  part  of  our  own  State, 
are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  timber  trees — have, 
in  fact,  none  whatever  suitable  for  making  first- 
class  lumber.  Upon  the  forests  of  this  coast  they 
must  draw  for  all  they  want,  and  the  wants  of  some 
of  them  will  be  large  hereafter.  Let  these  neces- 
sities then,  so  likely  to  arise  in  the  early  future  ad- 
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tal  woods  with  a  view  to  their  acclimatization  and 
propagation  in  this  State.  This  he  has  done  at  a 
very  large  outlay  of  money.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  will  directly  benefit  farmers  through- 
out the  State;  for,  (lovernor  Stanford  will  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  timber  best  adapted  to  their 
want-s,  not  only  for  shade,  but,  also,  for  all  other 
purposes.  Such  men  deserve  the  millions  they 
have  acquired,  for  they  use  them  .for  the  benefit 
of  their  fellow-men. 

The  heavy  investments  of  Charles  Crocker,  in 
real  estate  and  in  the  erection  of  magnificent 
buildings  in  San  Francisco,  for  business  jiurijoses, 
not  only  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city, 
l)ut,  also,  swells  very  materially  the  assessment  roll. 

When  the  beautiful  Conservatory  in  our  public 
Park  was  unfortunately  destroye<l  by  fire,  the  en- 
tire community  regarded  the  accident  as  a  public 
misfortune;  the  city  had  no  money  to  exjiend  in 
repairing  it,  and  the  Park  Commissioners  were 
powerless  in  the  premises.  The  ruined  structvre 
was  an  eye-sore  to  the  people  and  none  could  do- 


THE    LUMBER  INDUSTRY. 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  an  interest- 
ing article  from  the  Wood  and  Iron,  an  industrial 
and  trade  journal,  published  in  this  city: 

"The  lumber  interest,  prospectively  viewed,  be- 
comes one  of  the  most  important  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Even  now  the  manufacture  of  this  article 
ranks  in  some  respects  among  our  foremost  indus- 
tries, only  a  few  of  wuich  employ  a  larger  amount 
of  labor*  or  better  reward  the  labor  so  employed. 
Lumbermen  receive  invariably  large  wages  and 
not  often  do  they  fail  to  receive  what  is  promised 
them.  There  seems  to  be  something  about  the 
business  that  develops  a  rugged  manliness  and 
honesty  all  around.  It  makes  strong  men,  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  There  is  no  where  a  more 
thrifty,  hardy  and  industrious  class  than  the  men 
who  fell  the  giant  trees  in  the  pineries  and  redwood 
forests,  wrestle  with  great  saw  logs,  man  the  tim- 
ber drives  and  run  the  mammoth  lumber-making 
mills  along  our  northern  coast.  Not  only  are  the 
loggers  anf*  other  employees  of  the  large  compan- 
ies ^^oA  wuri'.iTs  and  model  citizens,  but  the  com- 


of  uiinber  per  day,  there  being  a  number  of  others 
ttiat  can  turn  out  neatly  half  that  amount.  Some 
of  the  mills  in  northern  coast  counties  of  this 
State  are  not  much  inferior  to  the  largest  in  Wash- 
ington Territory.  On  Puget  Sound,  the  logs  having 
been  floated  down  the  rivers  or  otherwise  gotten 
into  the  water  are  formed  iuto  great  booms,  which 
are  then  towed  by  powerful  tug-boats  to  the  mills 
where  they  are  to  bo  cut  ui).  In  the  redwood  for- 
ests of  Cilifornia  huge  trucks  drawn  by  many  yokes 
of  oxen  are  employed  for  hauling  the  logs  to  the 
mills,  though  tramways  are  in  many  places  laid 
down  for  this  purpose. 

"The  fear  has  b4en  expressed  that  these  enormous 
requisitions  on  our  coniferous  forests  will  lead  to 
their  speedy  extinction  or  at  least  so  exhaust  those 
within  easy  reach  as  to  greatly  enhance  the  prices 
of  lumber.  There  would,  indeed,  be  a  danger  of 
this  but  for  the  fact  that  these  forests  when  cut 
down  quickly  renew  themselves,  the  second  crop  of 
trees  covering  the  ground  thickly  and  growing  rap- 
idly. Not  here,  as  in  the  Eastern  States,  are  the 
conifers,  when  cut  away,  succeeded  by  deciduous 


monish  us  to  a  frugal  use  aud  careful  guardian- 
ship of  our  noble  forests. 

"Hardly  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Slate  has  the 
lumber  interest  been  in  a  more  healthful  condition 
than  at  present.  Owing  to  the  great  amount  of 
building  and  other  improvements  going  on, the  con- 
sumption is  largo  and  likely  to  increase.  The  mar- 
ket is  well  supplied  without  beiug  overstocked,  and 
prices  are  remunerative  without  being  excessive; 
hence  we  hear  little  complaint  in  any  quarter." 


ItLACKBERRIKS. 


U.  K.  Bryant,  wlio  resides  on  Pico  street,  has  a 
small  patch  of  bliickbcrry  vines  which  have  yielded 
enoiiiiously  the  past  year.  The  vine.s  bend  over 
with  the  load  of  fruit,  which  is  also  largo  and  fine. 
Mr.  Bryant  has  sold  the  berries  readily  at  ten 
cents  per  pound,  and  could,  if  he  had  them,  sell 
almost  any  amount  at  that  price.  There  is  always 
a  good  demand  for  the  blackberry,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  Territories,  and  for  a  person  who  under- 
stands small  fruit  culture  there  is  a  fortune  in  the 
business. — J.os  Aiij/cles  Times. 
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NEW    STORE   AND  FURNITURE 
WAREROOMS. 


The  Magnificent  Establishment  of 

K.   S.    CHADBOl'RNK    <&  CO., 
til  Market  Street,    San  FrHncisco. 


Few  persons  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  and  varietj'  of  goods  contained  in  a 
great  manufacturing  house,  until  tht-y  have 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  from  personal 
inspection. 

In  passing  down  Market  street  recently,  our 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  show  wiudnw  of 
this  immense  establishment  at  No  741,  in 
which  is  displayed  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
furniture  we  have  ever  seen  on  this  coast. 
One  striking  feature  in  this  display  is  two 
chairs  of  perfectly  unique  design  and  maun- 
lacture.    They  are  constructed  from  the  horns 
of  neat  cattle,  artistically  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  comfortable  and  convenient  chair,  combining 
strength  with  beauty.    One  of  these  chairs  is 
upho  stered  in  scarlet  plush,  the  other  is  de- 
corated with  the  hide  of  the  animal  whose 
bori.s  form  the  frame  of  the  chair,  dressed 
with  the  hair  on,  the  whole  forming  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  In 
this  window  are  many  other  elepimt  articles  of 
furniture  which  immediately  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  passer 
by.    Desiring  to  learn  something  more  of  this 
establishment,  and  attracted  by  the  magnifi- 
cent display  of  furniture  exhibited  in  the 
lower  wareroom,  we  entered  and  upon  mak- 
ing known  our  wish,  were  at  once  conducted 
to  the  head  of  the  firm,   Mr.  F.  S.  Cnad- 
bourne,  by  whom  we  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy,  and,  upon  explaining  our  busi- 
ness, he  at  once  detailed  one  of  his  gentleman- 
ly clerks  to  escort  us  through  the  building  and 
make    any  explanations    we  might  desire. 
From  this  gentleman   we  learned  that  the 
hoase  of  F.  S.  Chadbourue  &  Co.  was  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisco  in  187G,  at  No.  727 
Market  street,  as  importers  and  dealers  in  all 
classes  of  furniture,  bedding,  upholstery  work 
etc.    In  1878,  they  removed  further  west  on 
Market  street  where  they  remained  until  1883, 
when  the  constant  increase  of  their  business 
demanding  more  room  for  its  development, 
they  secured  the  commodious  building  which 
they  now  occupy,  at  7'11  Market  street.  This 
building  has  sixty  feet  frontage  on  Market 
street,    is  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in 
depth,  and  has  five  spacious  stories  with  a  fine 
basement  extending  the  entire   length  and 
width  of  the  structure.    The  front  portion  of 
this  basement  which  extends  under  the  side- 
walk and  is  well  lighted  from  above,  is  used  as 
a  wareroom  where  the  cheaper  qualities  of 
furniture  are  exhibited  for  sale,  consisting 
principally  of  bed-room  sets,  chairs,  tables, 
lounges,  mattresses  etc.    The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  storage  and 
to  the  packing  and  shipping  department. 
Here  a  number  of  men   were  _  employed  in 
packing,  nailing  and  marking  goods  for  ship- 
meut  to  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  while 
numberless  boxes  of  furniture,  not  yet  put 
together,  lay  piled  around  in  every  direction. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  two  elevators, 
one  for  the  conveyance  of  visitors  and  the 
other  for  moving  goods  from  one  portion  of 
the    establishment    to    another.  Ascending 
from  the  basement  we  come  to  the  principal 
wareroom,  fronting  on  Market  street  and  en- 
tered from  that  thoroughfare.    Here  we  found 
a  magnificent  assortment  of  chamber-sets  in 
mahogany,  walnut,  ebony  and  other  choice 
ornamental  woods,  marble-top  tables,  bureaus 
and  commodes  in  endless  variety  of  color  and 
design,  the  varied  beauty  and  excellence  of 
which  bewilder  the  intending  purchaser,  until 
he  is  almost  induced  to  close  his  eyes  and 
leave  the  choice  to  chance.    Sideboards,  beau- 
tifully   carved  and    ornamented,  extension 
tables,  book-cases  of  rare  design  and  work- 
manship,  cabinets,   ottomans,  etageres  and 
other  descriptions  of  elegnnt  furniture  are 
here  displayed  in  endless  profusion.    I  i  the 
rear  of  this  wareroom  is  the  counting-roolu, 
separated  from  the  main  apartment  by  a  hand- 
some railing,  extending  the  entire  width  of 
the  building,  divided  into  three  compartments, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  appliances  necessary 
to  the  transaction  of  a  first-class  wholesale 
and  retail  business.    Ascending  to  the 

Second  Floor, 
We  found  an  elegant  assortment  of  fine  parlor 
furniture,  in  all  varieties  of   choice  woods, 


also  an  extensive  line  of  lace  and  damask 
curtains,  lambrequins,  cornices  and  bedding 
and  blankets  of  the  fluent  quality.  Here  also 
is  a  magnificent  bedstead  with  gilded  canopy 
lUid  all  the  accessories  to  a  first  class  sie.-ta, 
where  royalty  might  repose  in  state,  and  for 
a  time  forget  that,  "uueasy  lies  the  head  that 
Wears  a  crown."  We  proposed  to  test  its  mer- 
its, but  was  informed  ihit,  to  do  so.  with  the 
privilege  of  proprietorship,  would  cost  us 
$1,200.  Not  having  our  check  book  with  us, 
"more  in  sorrow  than  in  auger"  we  turned 
away  and  proceeded  to  inspect  an  extensive 
line  of  goods  in  embossed  leather,  among 
which  is  a  superb  screen  iu  three  leaves,  of 
beautiful  design  and  workmanship,  tit  to  grace 
the  palace  of  an  Emperor.  These  goods  are 
someihingof  a  novelty  and  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  connoisseur  iu  esthetic  art. 
Here  also  is  displayed  a  large  assortment  of 
marble  mantels  of  great  variety  and  beauty. 
Upon  the 

Third  Floor, 

We  find  an  extensive  line  of  boob-cases, 
desks,  tables  and  office  furniture  of  every  des- 
cription; also  marble-top  centre  tables,  sofas, 
lounges,  sideboards,  buffets  wardrobes  etc. 
Here  also  are  parlor-sets  of  a  cheaper  variety 
than  those  on  the-  floor  below,  yet  to  the  un- 
practised eye  are  scarcely  inferior  in  style  and 
finish.  One  magnificent  sideboard,  from  the 
beauty  of  its  design  and  the  delicacy  of  its  el- 
aborate finish,  particularly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  in  theecstacy  of  admiration  we  so  far 
forgot  curself  as  to  inquire  its  price,  and  were 
informed  that  it  could  be  purchased  and  set 
down  in  our  dining-room  for  the  sum  of 
$1,000.  A  cold  thrill  trembled  along  our  spi- 
nal chord,  and  remembering  the  command- 
ment, "thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbors' 
goods"  we  took  no  further  interest  in  the  arti- 
cle but  ascended  to  the 

Fourth  Floor, 
The  rear  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
cabinet  department,  where  the  goods  are  taken 
from  the  cases  and  set  up  ready  for  the  hands 
of  the  upholsterer.  Here  a  large  force  of  men 
are  employed,  unpacking,  arranging  and  put- 
ting together  the  various  parts  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  furniture,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  articles  are  transferred  from  their  cases 
and,  under  the  skillful  manipulations  of  the 
workmen,  made  to  assume  forms  of  symmetry 
and  beauty,  is  something  wonderful  to  the  un- 
skilled beholder.  The  front  portion  of  this 
floor  is  devoted  to  the  storage  of  what  is  tech- 
nically termed  "goods  in  the  white,"  that  is, 
articles  of  furniture  such  as  chairs,  sofas  and 
lounges  that  have  received  their  preliminary 
covering  of  white  muslin  ready  for  the  finish- 
ing touches  of  the  upholsterer.  Here  are  also 
displayed  the  celebrated  folding  bedsteads,  a 
veritable  triumph  of  yankee  ingenuity;  you  ex- 
amine what  is  apparently  a  cabinet  organ,  a 
book-case  or  a  sideboard,  when  at  a  touch  a 
transformation  takes  place,  and  the  organ, 
book-case  or  sideboard — for  they  nasume  these 
and  other  forms  -becomes  a  convenient  and 
comfortable  bed.  These  articles,  combining, 
as  they  do,  utility  with  beauty,  are  worthy  of 
inspection.  Upon  the  fifth  and 
Laat  Floor 

Is  the  upholstering  department,  where,  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  and  skillful 
ioreman,  a  large  force  of  men.  women  and 
boys  are  constantly  employed  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  upholsterer's  art.  We  have 
visited  many  of  the  palaces  of  the  old  world, 
but  we  never  saw  finer  work  iu  this  line  than 
IS  here  displayed.  Iu  the  rear  is  the  finishing 
and  gilding  department,  where  the  finest  work 
in  gilding,  ebonizing  and  polishing  is  done. 
Several  men  are  coustaut-y  emplo3-ed  herein 
setting  up  picture  frames,  and  frames  for  mir- 
rors for  the  gilders'  hands.  This  department 
gives  employment  to  .some  twenty  men,  all  ex- 
pert workmen  who  appeared  to  take  an  honest 
pride  in  exhibiting  the  products  of  their  skill 
and  industry. 

This  firm  gives  employment  to  one  hundred 
men  and  several  women,  and  may  be  ranked 
as  the  leading  furniture  house  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  have  a  branch  house  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  situated  on  the  corner  of  First  and 
Yamhill  streets.  The  building  is  sixty  feet 
front  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep 
and  four  stories  in  height,  the  arrange- 
ment and  contents  being  similar  to  those  of 
the  San  Fraicisco  establishment.  They  have 
also  a  branch  in  the  thriving  town  of  Seattle, 
Washington  Territory,  to  which  is  attached  a 


large  manufactory  where  all  kinds  and  quali- 
ties of  furniture  are  made.  Purchasers  of 
furniture  will  find  at  F.  S.  Chadbourue  &  Co.'s 
warerooms  anything  in  that  line  to  meet  their 
wish^s,  whether  they  desire  to  furnish  a  pal- 
ace or  a  cottage;  the  clerks  are  polite  and  at- 
tentive and  take  pleasure  in  showing  their 
goods,  whether  the  customer  purchases  or  not. 

Having  finished  our  inspection  we  thanked 
our  gentlemnnly  conductor  for  his  courteous 
attention  and  departed  well  pleased  with  what 
we  had  seen  and  learned. 

Such  aL'  establishment  as  this,  noted  as  it  is 
for  honorable  dealing,  and  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  so  many  workmen  and  women  is  well 
worthy  of  thu  consideration  and  patronage  of 
our  fellow-citizens. 


CAMPTON'S 


IS  IT  A  BO.\ANZA! 
The  following,  in  reference  to  a  test  of  ore 
from  an  El  Dorado  county  mine,  we  find  in 
the  San  Francisco  Stock  EzdMULe:  "We  yes- 
terday inspected  the  working  of  some  very 
base  and  rebellious  ore,  at  the  laboratory  of 
Dr.  Kussell,  35  R  ise  alley,  off  New  Montgom- 
ery street,  between  Stevenson  and  Mission 
streets.  Having  selected  some  of  the  most  'or- 
nery' looking  rock  from  the  Morrell  Consolida- 
ted mine,  in  El  Dorado  county,  we  submitted 
it  to  Mr.  Russell  for  reduction  by  Lis  patented 
roasting  process.  This  rock  was  such  as  has 
been  rejected  in  the  milling  process  adopted 
by  the  owners  of  the  mine,  and  in  vogue  by 
most  of  the  quartz  miners  of  this  State.  It 
bore  no  trace  of  gold  under  a  powerful  glass, 
but  the  result  of  the  treatment  was  marvelous, 
and  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  metal  in  sur- 
prising quantity.  Knocking  off  from  the  sam- 
ples offered  a  little  less  than  six  ounces  of 
rock,  Mr.  Russell  first  crushed  it  to  about  the 
consistency  of  coarse-ground  coffee.  It  was 
then  placed  in  one  of  the  ovens  which  form  a 
part  of  the  Russell  Roasting  Furnace.  Here, 
under  intense  heat,  it  quickly  betrayed  the 
presence  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  which  were 
combined  with  iron  pyrites  and  other  bases  in 
the  rock.  In  six  minutes  it  was  reduced  to  an 
incandescent  condition  and  the  sulphuric 
fumes  had  given  place  to  those  of  the  arsenic. 
In  exactly  twenty-eight  minutes  from  the  time 
when  the  oven  was  charged  the  now  thorough- 
ly oxidized  ore  was  withdrawn  and  thrown  in- 
to a  basin  of  cold  water.  The  mass  was  then 
dr^d,  thoroughly  pulverized  in  a  mortar,  and 
subjected  to  a  leaching  or  washing  process, 
when  the  presence  of  gold  was  immediately 
betrayed.  When  the  gauge  was  pretty  thor- 
oughly removed,  the  concentrated  residum, 
after  a  deft  horn-spoon  shake  by  Mr.  Russell, 
showed  a  prospect  which  would  have  lifted  a 
miner's  heart  from  doubt  to  elysium.  The  re- 
sult was  a  most  pleasant  surprise  to  those 
more  directly  interested  and  excited  the  admir- 
ation and  envy  of  several  mining  men  who 
were  present.  From  the  fragment  of  appar- 
ently barren  rock  submitted  to  the  test,  over 
foriy  cents'  worth  of  free  and  pure  gold  showed 
up  in  the  spoon,  showing  a  percentage  of  $2,- 
120.20  to  the  ton  of  rock. 

"This  showing  is  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  mine  has  been  supposed  to  yield 
only  free  gold  which  had  been  produced  by  the 
ordinary  milling  process.  Many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  this  rock  have  been  rejected  as  worth- 
less, not  only  iu  the  Morrell  Consolidated,  but 
in  other  mines,  showing  a  similar  kind  of  rock 
scattered  all  over  the  State.  It  is  a  species  of 
black  talc,  whicii,  though  it  shows  some  sul- 
phurets,  bears  no  outward  evidence  gold. 

"The  owners  of  the  Morrell  Consolidated 
are  to  'be  congratulated  upon  possessing  a 
mi'ie  which,  under  proper  methods  of  reduc- 
tion, will  prove  oue  of  the  most  valuable  prop- 
erties on  the  coast.  The  yield  of  this  rebel- 
lious ore,  added  to  that  from  the  quartz  show- 
ing free  gold,  will  doubtless  increase  the  product 
from  the  mine  to  many  thousands  of  dollars 
per  ton." 


THE    9IAL,L.     FA  K9I  IDEA.* 

The  Napa  Register  refers  to  the  fact  that  one 
large  ranch  in  that  vicinity  is  about  to  be  cut 
up  into  forty  and  fifty  acre  tracts,  and  adds: 
"That  this  plan  will  be  pursued  iu  the  future 
is  evident  to  all  who  read  correctly  the  signs 
of  the  times.  The  demand  for  small  places  in 
this  portion  of  the  valley,  well  located,  is  on 
the  increase  and  will  continue.  It  is  the 
small  farmers  who  contribute  most  to  the  taxa- 
ble wealth  of  the  State,  and  the  system  of  sub- 
division should  be  encouraged. 


SELF  -  OPEXINR  AND  CLOSING 

AUTOMATIC  GATE. 

For  simplicity  ,md  durability  it  is  the  only  relia- 
ble Ct.ite  now  in  use.  No  complex  machinery  about 
it.  By  a  simple  lever  it  is  throw  n  off  the  center  of 
gravity,  and  oj>eiis  and  closes  itself  by  its  own 
weiKht.  A  child  six  years  old  can  open  and  close 
it  sitting  in  a  bu;;gy. 

It  is  THE  (".ATE  when  driwnga  skittish  horse  or 
young  colt,  or  when  l.-idics  do  their  own  driving. 
No  Fancy  Residence  should  be  without  them,  and 
every  Farmer  should  have  ll-.em  where  there  is  a 
'Jale  u.sed.  He  wdl  save  f.nic,  bcsi<les  taking  the 
ch;tnces  of  his  team  leaving  him  w  hile  closing  the 
old  common  ('.ate. 

These  Gates  arc  almost  as  cheap  as  any  common 
I'arm  Gate.  They  are  durable,  never  get  out  of 
order,  and  w  ill  last  a  l.fcl.me. 

.Send  for  Circular  giving  reference  and  price  list. 

Address  JOHN  AVLWARD, 
!'.().  Box  88,  LivEKMOkE,  Alameua  Co.,  Cai.. 
•  •r James  Stanley,  Mission  Sanjnsc,  do 

County  rights  for  sale,  apply  to  JuHN  Aylwakd. 


F  IVE  £3  XI  S, 

BCY    TUiS  BKST 

A&RICULTURAL  MAUHINERY. 

Seliuttler  Furiil  Wa|fun, 

Warrauted  to  lust  loutier  with  leBU  repair  than  aLy 
wagou  luade. 
Adriance  Buckeye  JIIowerB. 
For  22  yt'irg  the  liauin;;  Mowi  r  of  the  World. 
Taylor  \V<ieel  Horse  Kt>k», 
Tile  beet  Hay  Kake  on  Wheelb. 

DederickH  Perpelual    Hay  Press,  ^ 

Ha*  superseded  all  other  Hay  PreKnea.  Puts  lu  to  12  tons 
of  hay  IU  a  car. 


Rice's  Straw    Burner  Eniflnes, 

Only  successful  Straw  Burner  made. 
Gold  Medal  'I  hreslier, 

Does  more  and  better  work  than  any  Thresher  manu- 
factured. 


Hod(;es  and  Case  Headers, 

Superior  lu  make  and  lighter  iu  draft  than  any  other 
Header. 

Perkins'    Wind  Mills, 

Warranted  to  run  lighter,  mure  substaLtial,  better 
principle  of  construction,  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  order  than  any  other. 

Howe  Standard  Scales, 

Superseding  all  other  uiake  of  scales.    Adopted  by  I 
S.  Ouverninent  and  all  the  leadiug  Kail- 
roads  of  the  Country. 

Glidden    Barbed  Wire, 

The  standard  Barbed  Wire  of  the  Country,  ten  limes  as 
much  sold  as  any  otb  r  Wire  made. 
Nails.  Kope,  Plows,    Cultivators.   Staple  Hardware 
and   .Agricultural   Implements   FOU  8.\LE  AT  SAN 

francisco  prices  at 
Hawkey    bkos.>  hardware  co.. 

301 — :t09  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CILIFORM.)  mm  REFIMRV, 

Manufacturers  ol'tlie 

STANDAED  SYETJP,j 

A  SUPERIOR  tRTICtE, 

Put  up  In  Barrels  Rxpressly   for  Home  (  on 
sumption. 

ALSO, 

EXTRA  HEAVY  SYRUP, 

In  Ban  els  for  Kxport. 

REFINED  SUGARS, 

At  Lowest  Market  Rates. 


Office:  325  Market  Street,  Up  Stalra. 


UNION 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

UP    SAN  KRANCISCO. 

(THE     CALIFORM.A  I.LOYIJS) 

FIRE  AND  MARINE. 

Capital  Fully  Paid ,  -  -  -  $750,000 
Assets  Jan.  1st,  1884,  $1,131,099.95 

PRINCIPAl,  OFFICE, 

Nos.  416  and  418  California  St. 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States. 

O.  TOUCHARD,  I  N.  G.  KITTLK, 

President.  |  Vice-President. 

JAMES  D.  BAILEY   Secrotsrj 

0.  P.  FARNFIELD  General  Ageni 

aOBOK  T-  BOHKH  BnrT^jai 


May. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


EM 


BROAD  GAUGE. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Comnnencing  Sunday,  May  4th,  1884, 

And  until  further  notice,  Passenger  Trains  will  leave 
from,  and  arrive  at,  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot, 
(Townsend  St..  between  3d  and  4th  streets)  as  follows: 


LEAVE     1  DESTINATION. 

ABBITE 
1        8.  F. 

8:30  A.  H. 
If  9-.30  A.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
■*  3:30  P.  M. 

4:25  p.  M. 
•  5:15  p.  M. 

6:30  P.  M. 
J}11;45  P.M. 

f  I 
..San  Mateo,  Redwood,.. 

!  i 

6:40  A.  n. 

*  8:10  A.  M. 
9K)3  A.  M. 

♦10:02  A.  M. 

*  3:36  P.  M 
t  4:59  P.  M. 

6K)0  P.  M. 
t  7,59  p.  M. 
t  8-15  p.  M. 

8:30  A.  M. 
10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:30  P.  M.l 
4:25  P.  M.l 

1 

1  .Santa  Clara,  San  Jose  and.  ) 
..Principal  Way  Stations. .  ^ 

'l  ) 

9K)3  A.  M. 

*10fl2  A.  M. 

*  3:36  P.  M. 

6:00  P.  M. 
It  8:15  p.  M. 

10:40  A.  M.l 
•  3:30  p.  M.l 

1  Gilroy,Pajaro,Castroville,  1 
(  . . .  Sal  inas  and  Monterey ...  I 

*10.02  A.  M. 
6:00  p.  M. 

10:40  A  M.l 

*  3:30  P.  M.| 

j  .Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos.  | 

*10-02a,m. 
6:00  P.M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
•  3:30  P.  M. 

(  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall,  1 
J  Aptos.  New  Brighton,  So-  1 
1  quel  (Camp  Capitola)  and  f 
1  Santa  Cruz.  1 

♦10.02  A.  M. 
6:00  P.  M. 

■^^0:40  A.  M.l  1  Hciledad  Hid  Way  Stst'ong  |  ]    fi:(!P  t.M. 

t  7:i0  A.  M  1 

j  .Monteref  and  Santa  Cruz.  1  |.  „ 

1  (-Sunday  Excursion) .  ..(  |T  8:5.5  p.  M. 

•Sundays  excepted.  tSundays  only. 
Saturdays  only. 


tTheater  train 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS  are  made  with  the  10:40 
A.M.  Train  except  P>bcadero  Stages  via  San  Mateo 
and  Redwood,  and  Pacific  Congress  Sprinos  Stage  via 
Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with  8:.30  a.  m.  Train. 

SPECIAL  ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS  —  At  Reduced 
Rates — to  Mont'-rey.  Soqnel,  Santa  Cruz  and  Pescadero; 
also,  to  Gilroy.  Paraiso  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

-.^  a  ■■    „  ■„  (    Sold  SuND.iT  Morning;  good  for 

For  Sundays  only,  j  jj^j^,^^  ^^.^^ 

For  Saturday.  (  Sold  S.vttirday  and  Sunb.iy  only; 
Sunday  and  j  good  for  Return  until  following  Mon- 
Monday.      {  day,  inclusive,  at  the  following  rates  : 

SsTto 


Round  Trip 
fin  San  Fran- 
cisco to 

San  Bruno.. 
Millbr.e.... 
Oak  Grove . . 
San  Mateo . . 

Belmont  

Redwood.  . . 
Fair  Oaks.  . 
Menlo  Park. 
Mayfield  


Sun. 
Tkt. 


75 
1  00 
1  00 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 


Sat  to 
Mon. 
Tkt. 


Ronnd  Trip 

from  San 
Francisco  to 

Mount'n  View 
Lawrences.  .. 
Santa  Clara. . . 

San  .Jose  

Gilroy  

Aptos, ...  ... 

Sequel  

Santa  Cruz  . . 
Monterey  


Snn. 
Tkt- 

$  1  .511 

1  .511 

1  75 

1  73 

2  7, 


3  00 
3  00 


Mnn . 
Tkt. 

$2  00 
2  25 
2  50 
2  50 

4  00 

5  (10 

F<  no 

5  00 
5  00 


TICKET  OFFICES— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend 
street;  Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market 
Street,  Grand  Hotel. 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JDDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

•^■SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS."^ 

For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see 
C.  P.  E.  R.  Time  Schedulk. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  or 

First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  12  m  , 

YOKOHAMA  &  HOUaKONG 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for  Shanghae. 

Will  sail  from  San  Francisco: 

ARABIC   Sunday, February  10th. 

OCEANIC  Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC  Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC  Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excarsion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  Re- 
tarn  at  Rethiced  Rates. 


Oabln  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  for 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R  Co.  'a  General  Ofllceg,  Room 
74,  Comer  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 

FOR   FREIGHT  apply  to  GEO.    H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's  Wharf,  or  at  No.  HOa  Market  street,  Dnion 
Block. 


T.  H.  &OODMAK, 

Gen'l  Passenger  A.gent 

LELAND  STANPOED, 
Presidpnt. 

THOS.  PRICE'S 

AND  CHEMICAL  LABORATORY, 

524  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DEPOSITS  OF  BULLION  RECEIVED,  MELTED 
into  bars,  and  returns  made  in  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hotirs. 

Bullion  can  be  forwarded  to  this  office  from  any  part 
of  the  Interior  by  express,  and  letums  made  in  the 
game  manner. 

Careful  Analyses  made  of  ores,  metals,  soils,  waters, 
ndnstrial  products,  etc.  Mines  examined  and  reported 
puon.  Oonsultatiins  on  chemical  and  metallargicsl 
questions. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 

FROM 
TO 

NEW  YORK 

AND 

THE  GREAT  TRANS-GONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE 

VIA 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Union  Pacific  Railway 

AT   OGDEN  UTAH, 
AND 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

CONNECTING  WITH 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad, 

AT  OEMING.  NEW  MEXICO, 

AND  THE 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San 
Antonio  Railroad, 

AT   EL    PASO.  TEXAS. 


THROUOH    EXPRESS  TRAINS 

Leave  San  Francisco  Dally, 

Making  prompt  connection  with  the  several  Railwaj 
Lines  in  the  Eastern  States,  for  all  the  Cities  of  the 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

CONNECTING  AT 

INTAiJ  VA/  TTOniSL 

With  the  several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    ALL    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 

Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Coaches, 

Second  to  None  in  the  World. 

Are  run  daily  between  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  NEW 
YORK,  and  intermediate  points.  These  Drawing  Room 
Cars  by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  Passenger  while  en 
route— combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  parlor,  and 
all  accommodations  pertaining  to  a  well-furnished 
chamber,  with  comfortable  couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 
A  competent  Porter  accompanies  each  Car,  to  attend 
to  the  wants  of  our  Patrons. 

Children  under  Twelve  years  of  age.  Half  Fare 
Under  Five  years  of  age.  Free. 

100  pounds  of  Baggag*)  per  fall  Pas8en|;er 
free.  50  pounds  of  Ba|;|fage  per  half  Pas- 
senger, free. 

PRINCIPAL  TICKET  OFFICE 

AT  THE 

OAKLAND  FERRY  LANDING, 

Foot  of  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

VlhbTe  pa$sengert,  calling  in  person,  can  secnre  choice  of 
routes  and  sleeping-car  accommodations. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Snperintendent,  Gen.  Pass,  k  Ticket  Ag 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A    THRIVING  COUNTY. 

A  resident  of  Ferndale,  Humboldt  county, 
writes  a  very  interesting  letter  to  the  Sonoma 
Democrat  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

"The  county  of  Humboldt  is  so  well-known 
to  the  reading  public  as  a  vast  lumber  region, 
that  it  would  not  add  much  to  the  general 
information  to  dwell  upon  that  subject,  except 
to  say  it  still  commands  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Railroads  are  being 
built  into  the  very  hearts  of  the  forests  in  or- 
der to  get  the  lumber,  and  every  day  one  can 
see  long  Hues  of  sailing  vessels  at  all  the  ship- 
ping points  loaded,  or  waiting  to  be  loaded, 
many  of  them  bound  for  Australia,  or 
other  foreigu  ports.  Ruilroads  and  mills 
are  being  built  and  several  important  enter- 
prises are  being  talktd  about  which,  if  brought 
into  effect,  will  bring  Humboldt  county  into 
the  very  front  rank  as  a  lumber,  wool,  butter 
and  cheese  producing  county. 

"Before  I  came  here,  from  all  the  mention 
in  the  papers  that  I  saw  of  it,  I  imagined  there 
was  nothing  but  vast  forests,  of  no  particu- 
interest  to  any  one  excepting  mill  and  lumber- 
men. But  I  find  a  country  beautiful  beyond 
compare,  with  its  varied  scenery  of  woods 
and  mountains,  valleys  and  table  lands,  spark- 
ling rills  and  dashing,  rolling  rivers,  with  the 
sound  of  Old  Neptune  beating  ever  against 
rock-ribbed  cliffs  and  shell-covered  beaches, 
with  a  cliVnate  and  soil  favorable  to  the  high- 
est development  and  perfection  of  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  grasses,  vegetables  and  many  kinds  of 
fruits.  The  climate  is  much  like  that  of  San 
Francisco.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium,  made 
so  by  the  deposit  and  debris  from  the  over- 
flow of  rivers  for  years  past. 

The  facilities  for  wool-growing,  dairying  and 
stock-raising  are  not  excelled  in  Calif orniu. 
The  lands  here,  after  they  are  seeded  down 
with  mosquite,  clover,  ulfalfa  or  othei  grasses, 
will  easily  keep  one  cow  to  the  acre,  through- 
out the  year. 

"The  general  average  of  butter  to  the  cow  is 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  lbs.  per  day.  The 
milking  season  lasts  in  the  valley  about  ten 
months,  but  in  the  mountains  where  they  have 
only  the  native  grasses,  it  lasts  only  seven  or 
eight  months.  Dairying  is  thought  to  be  far 
more  profitable  than  farming  in  Humboldt, 
and,  take  it  all  through,  it  is  much  lighter 
work  for  milk  farming.  After  the  ground  is 
once  seeded  down,  it  remains  so  for  years  with- 
out other  plowing  or  stirring  the  soil. 

"Good  dairy  cows  are  held  at  high  "figures, 
all  the  way  from  $50  to  $60  and  upwards  for 
choice — and  the  demand  at  that  rate  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  Houses  and  all  kinds  of 
live  stock  bring  very  high  prices,  and  notwith- 
standing the  countless  herds  of  cattle,  that 
range  the  hills  and  mountains  far  and  near, 
the  consumers  of  beef  have  to  pay  very  dearly 
for  the  article. 

"The  price  of  wool  is  very  low  at  preseut. 
Improved  mountain  lands  suitable  for  dairying, 
sloc^  raising  and  sheep  ranches  sell  at  from 
$10  to  $20  per  acre,  and  valley  lands  range  at 
from  $60,  $70,  $100  and  upwards,  according 
to  location  and  other  conditions. 

"Irrigation  is  not  needed  here.  The  rainfall 
is  greater  in  winter  and  we  have  more  fogs  in 
summer  than  in  old  Sonoma — so  that  with  the 
evergreen  trees  of  spruce,  sequoia,  fir  and 
pine,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
which  causes  all  of  Humboldt  to  be  like  the 
"sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood,"  ever 
"dressed  in  living  green;"  with  the  many  herbs, 
and  fruitful  vines  that  are  indigenous  to  the 
soil.  Besides  the  clovei'  fields  and  cultivated 
fruits,  fiowers  and  grasses  make  it  all  a  scene 
of  beauty  and  prosperity  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

"The  roadsides  everywhere  are  covered  with 
any  quantity  of  bright  hued  fiowers,  waving 
feathery  tree-ferns,  and  delicate  lichen  ferns 
and  mosses, besides  the  more  substantial  berry- 
vines  which  festoon  trees  and  fences  and  tempt 
the  traveler  in  the  berry  season.  The  salmon, 
shelal,  currants,  goose,  Oregon  grape  and  the 
delicious  blackberries  being  the  most  common, 
blending  their  various  tints  and  colors  till  one 
is  led  to  think  if  all  the  world  up  here  were 
left  to  itself,  it  would  be  one  immense  berry 
patch. 

"All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  exceedingly  well 
up  here.  The  potatoes  are  the  finest  I  ever 
saw,  but  the  price  they  bring  does  not  justify 
any  one  in  raising  them  extensively. 

"San  Francisco  is  the  market  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  farm,  dairy  and  the  fisheries; 


but  for  the  lumber— that  of  course/has  i 
world  for  a  market. 

"The  wages  that  mechanics  and  laborer, 
command  are  the  same  wages  as  in  Sonoma 
county.  There  is  quite  a  rush  to  this  county, 
but  there  seems  to  be  as  many  leaving  for  the 
lower  counties. 

"Humboldt  sends  quite  a  number  of  enter- 
prising young  ladies  and  gentlemen  below  to 
take  advantage  of  the  superior  educational  ad- 
vantages of  San  Jose,  Santa  Rosa  and  other 
educational  centres. 

"The  whole  line  of  the  valley  railroad  will 
be  completed  by  Jan.  1,  1885,  and  then  if  they 
will  extend  the  N.  P.  R.  R.  up  here  we  shall 
be  happy." 

GRASS  VALLEY. 
In  speaking  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
this  thriving  mountain  town,  the  Union  says: 
"The  signs  are  favorable  that  the  year  188-t, 
will  be  a  more  prosperous  one  for  Grass  Val- 
ley than  has  been  known  in  years.  The  old 
quartz  mines  are  in  good  shape  for  turning 
out  a  large  amount  of  gold,  and  several  new 
operations  are  giving  excellent  indications. 
One,  if  not  more  of  the  old  mines,  which  were 
once  large  bullion  producers,  and  have  yet 
much  unwor»*d  ground  that  is  considered  v^- 
uable,  will  bfe^gain  startedup;  and,  in  addition, 
there  will  be  more  than  the  usiial  amount  of 
prospecting.  Last  year  was  an  ofif  one  for  the 
district.  The  working  mines  did  not  give  their 
customary  yield,  on  account  of  development 
work  and  other  unusual  expenses,  and  prospect- 
ing work  was  more  limited  than  for  years  previ- 
ous. In  addition  to  the  improvement  in 
mining  affairs,  other  benefits  are  expected  to 
be  derived  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
road  across  the  Yuba,  the  better  to  accomodate 
the  freighting  business  in  the  upper  country. 
By  means  of  this  road  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
shipping  will  be  done  from  Grass  Valley, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  travel  to  be  se- 
cured, will  form  a  very  important  item  of  busi- 
ness, all  tending  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 
The  outlook  is  therefore  better  than  it  has  been 
for  years,  and  in  good  time  the  hoped  for  ben- 
fits  of  this  improved  condition  of  things  will 
be  realized."  ' 


FRUir  ON  GENERAL  BIDWELL'S  RANCH. 

The  entire  orchard  and  vineyard  is  estimated 
to  cover  1,300  acres  of  ground  but  is  so  located 
along  the  creek  in  tracts  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
as  not  to  appear  half  so  much.  If  it  was  all 
in  one  body  it  would  truly  be  a  magnificent 
sight.  As  it  is,  the  work  of  cultivation  and 
especially  gathering  i^imuch  more  difficult,  but 
the  pleasure  of  viewing  is  enhanced  by  the 
great  variety  of  scenery  which  is  associated. 
With  orchards  and  vineyards  of  all  trees  to  the 
right  and  left,  the  road  winds  hither  and  thith- 
er, and  the  tree  embowered  creek  flows  in  the 
midst,  and  clumps  of  timber  come  in  here  and 
there,  making  most  remarkable  diversity  and 
beauty.  We  give  the  subjoined  figures,  kindly 
furnished  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  superintendent. 
Less  than  half  of  the  trees  are  now  bearing: 
I'eaches,  13,5110:  plums,  5,465;  apples,  1,955; 
apricots,  3,990:  pears,  1,735;  cherries,  1,675; 
almonds,  2,800;  quince,  60;  figs,  50;  total,  29,- 
840.  In  1880,  there  were  50,000  grape  vines, 
and  this  year  12,000  were  set  out,  making  in 
all  62,000.  There  are  also  eight  acres  of  black- 
berries.— C'/iico  Record 


A    PROSPEROUS  COMMUNITY'. 

That  many  small  farms  and  homesteads  are 
now  being  purchased  by  actual  settlers  in  this 
county  is  a  sign  of  the  right  kind  of  prosperity. 
Scores  of  families  have  bought  and  taken  pos- 
session of  new  homes  in  this  vicinity  during 
the  last  few  weeks.  New  cottages  are  to  be 
built,  gardens  and  orchards  are  everywhere 
being  made  and  an  energetic  air  of  business 
pervades  the  general  atmosphere"  An  im- 
mense number  of  real  estate  transfers  are  be- 
ing made,  the  majority  of  sales  being  small 
places  suitable  for  homesteads.  This  is  a  fine 
thing  for  the  city,  the  county,  and  the  com- 
munity at  largo  -Saida  lUirhdra  Press. 


A  CillOWING  TOWN. 

"Martinez,"  says  tho  Cotitra  Costa  Oazelle:  "Is 
slowly  but  surely  gaining  m  the  matter  of  business 
and  improvements.  Its  admirable  location,  fine 
climate  and  beautiful  surrounding  scenery  are  at 
trading  the  attention  of  business  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  elsewliere,  who  desire  attractive  country 
homes,  or  are  looking  for  further  opportunities  o 
investing  their  capital." 
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TUB    RIGHT   KIND   OF    INFORM  ATIO.X. 

Intending  imtuigrauts  and  those  now  arri- 
%.  ■  Ml  the  State  want  iufurmatiou  relative  to 
th.  pro(filction,  stock-ruislr;',  climate,  ir- 
rig.i'ion,  labor  deiuuud,  market,  timber,  man- 
ufactures, cost  of  living,  price  of  land,  etc. 
They  -.Iso  want  to  know  sumetbiug  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities  of  the  State.  From  our  ex- 
ch.''»'?e8,  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  we  learn 
that  alters  are  constantly  being  received  from 
the  Ai'autic  States,  asking  for  information 
concerni'ig  the  respective  localities  iu  which 
they  vre  published.  It  is  evident  that  the  fa- 
vorable reports  that  have  gone  forth  of  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  (his  State,  are  at- 
tracting lore  attention  than  at  any  pievioua 
time  since  the  days  of  the  gold  excitement. 
Now  we  claim  that  our  Journal  is  entitled  to  a 
large  bliare  of  credit  for  being  instrumental  in 
awakening  this  new  interest  abroad  in  behalf 
of  the  Golden  State.  No  better  medium  for 
imparting  the  information  to  which  we  allude 
can  be  found  than  The  Kksoukces.  We  gather 
information  from  every  section,  through  our 
traveling  correspondents  and  exchanges,  which 
we  publish  to  the  world.  Eich  number  con- 
tains valuable  matter  relating  to  California. 
There  is  no  fact  to  which  California  needs  to 
be  more  thoroughly  awakened  than  that  she 
should  begin  to  look  after  her  immigration. 
Our  neighbjring  State,  Oregon,  and  others 
more  remoie  have  set  us  examples  which  we 
should  not  ba  slow  to  imitate;  and  they  are 
daily  reaping  the  beue&ts  of  their  intelligent 
efforts  by  attracting  a  large  aud  valuable  immi- 
gration. Miiuy  good  people  give  our  State  the 
go-by,  simply  because  we  are  making  no  united 
effort  to  bring  them  here.  We  have  done  and 
are  doing  all  iu  our  power,  by  the  publication 
of  this  Journal,  to  make  known  the  fact  that 
all  California  needs,  in  order  to  become  a 
thoroughly  prosperous  State,  is  a  large  influx 
uf  intelligent  and  industrious  immigrau'.s. 
Residents  of  California  have  reasons  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  their  "lines  have 
l>een  cast  in  pleasant  places."  Every  year 
proves  moat  conclusively  that  the  Sunset  State 
is  one  of  the  most  favored  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
wide  range  of  products,  the  mildness  and  sa- 
lubrity of  the  climate,  and  the  absence  of  vio- 
lent 'lataral  phenomena,  place  it  iu  the  front 
rank. 


_.eal  estate  has  increased  in  value  all  over 
California  within  the  last  few  months. 


ADVANTAOBS    OF   RBnOTIS  SECTIONS. 

We  observe,  from  some  of  our  mountain  ex- 
changes, that  theie  are  localities  situated  at 
distant  points  in  the  State,  which  are  rarely, 
if  ever  spoken  of.  These  remote  places  con- 
tain considerable  arable  laud,  varying  iu 
width  from  a  few  rods  to  a  dozen  miles  or 
more.  They  are  so  isolated  and  remote  from 
market  that  the  farming  element  of  our  newly- 
arrived  immigrants  cannot  be  induced  to  even 
look  at  them.  But  these  places  will,  in  a  few 
years  be  easy  of  access,  for  the  iron  horse  is 
certain  to  traverse  every  region  in  the  State, 
however  distant.  Such  lauds  lie  along  the 
streams  of  clear  cold  water,  coming  down  from 
the  everlasting  snow  deposits  of  the  rugged 
and  lofty  Sierras.  Even  in  Inyo  county,  the 
amount  of  agricultural  land  is  placed  at  300,- 
000  acres,  of  which  only  about  30,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  All  remaining  above 
the  amount  mentioned  is  Government  land 
and  subject  to  pre-emption.  In  fertility,  much 
of  it  is  as  good  as  any  jet  taken.  There  are 
plenty  of  remote  sections  in  other  counties 
equally  as  jood,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  suited  to  any  production  of  the  temperate 
zone,  which  can  be  located  as  Government 
land..  There  is  much  tillable  land  belonging 
t  .  the  Government  in  Shasta,  Yreka,  Modoc 
11  counties.  There  are  good  paying 
^  .  <  lose  proximitj  to  much  of  these  ag- 
ricultural lands,  wbieh  are  extensl^  and  in- 
exhaustible, and  afford  a  good  market  for 
everything  that  can  be  produced.  The  induce- 
ments offered  in  such  distant  and  isolated  re- 
gions for  the  investment  of  cxpital  in  mining, 
and  even  in  some  kinds  uf  mannfactures,  are 
not  surpassed  in  some  of  the  great  valleys. 
The  agricultural  interests  of  such  places  are 
not  affected  by  cither  flood  or  drouth.  They 
offer  good  homes  for  thousands  of  poor  men, 
such  as  farmers,  mechanics  and  miners. 


CALIFORNIA    MINIMO  INDUSTRY, 

Mining  har^  taken  a  new  start  throughout 
the  entire  mineral  range  of  the  Slate.  Capi- 
talists are  more  aud  more  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  tnis  industiy.  In  every  mining  dis- 
trict there  is  a  feeling  of  renewed  confidence 
among  the  people,  and  a  strong  disposition 
manifested  to  extend  mining  operations.  New 
quartz  lodes  of  promising  richness  have,  with- 
in a  brief  period,  been  discovered  in  Calaveras, 
Amador,  Tuolumne,  Plumas,  Placer,  El  Do- 
rado and  other  counties.  The  mines  in  Plu- 
mas, Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou  aud  other  old 
mining  sections  are  reported  to  be  paying  good 
dividends.  In  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles 
and  other  sections  of  Southern  California,  now 
developments  are  being  constantly  made  in 
those  recently  discovered  mining  districts. 

The  mining  region  of  California  covers  near- 
ly as  much  territory  as  the  mountains  within 
her  borders,  aud  embraces  an  area  as  large  as 
Michigiin  and  Pennsylvania,  which  two  States 
are  noted  for  copper,  iron  aud  coal.  The 
mountains  of  the  Golden  State  produce  more 
gold  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
are  rich  in  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  quicksil- 
ver aud  other  metals.  In  fact,  the  variety  of 
precious  aud  base  metals  is  said  to  be  quite  as 
great  as  that  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

The  mining  interest  of  California  is  an  in- 
dustry of  which  we  all  feel  proud.  Its  pro- 
ducts have  been  the  chief  means  of  stimulating 
and  sustaining  our  other  great  productive  re- 
sources. Its  mission  in  this  respect  has  not, 
we  trust,  reached  its  climax;  and  it  is  certain, 
from  the  experience  of  the  past,  that,  iu  pro- 
portion as  our  mineral  productions  iuc-ense, 
our  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests 
will  extend  and  flourish,  till  they  reach  a  point 
at  which  their  further  progress  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  local  conditions. 


TRAVEL.   TO    THE  YOSEMITE 

Is  increasing  rapidly.  This  is  the  season  of 
t  Je  year  when  the  great  waterfalls  can  be  seen 
in  their  sublimity  aud  grandeur.  Sam  Miller, 
tourist  agent,  under  the  Grand  Hotel,  New 
Montgomery  street,  will  give  intending  visitors 
to  this  wonder  of  wonders,  all  needed  informa- 
tion, most  cheerfully. 


A   VALUABLE  INVENTION. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  an  advertisement 
entitled  Campion's  Self-opening  and  Closing 
Gate.  We  have  no  doubt  but  this  gate  will 
come  into  general  use  within  a  brief  period. 

Haying  is  under  full  headway  in  many  parts 
of  the  State. 


H  ANVFA  CTC  RBS. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  California 
have  made  a  substantial  advance,  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  This  is  progress  in  the  right 
direction.  That  no  county  ever  grew  rich  by 
agriculture  alone,  is,  we  think,  ii  sound  propo- 
sition. Examples  of  the  beuetits  which  manu- 
factures are  working  to  the  Stales  of  the  South, 
for  instance,  are  numerous.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  most  striking:  "Twelve  years  ago 
a  number  t)f  northern  capitalists  staked  out  a 
town  in  Alabama,  and  called  it  Birmingham. 
To-day  the  town  has  I.j.OOO  inhabitants,  and  is 
drawing  new  residents  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a 
year.  In  the  town,  and  its  vicinity,  8,000  per- 
sons are  employed  iu  coal  mines  and  iron 
works."  We  commend  this  strong  bit  of  infor- 
mation to  the  business  men  of  the  leading  cen- 
ters of  California. 

"It  is  an  axiom  iu  political  economy  that  a 
State  or  natim  cannot  become  great,  in  the 
full  sense  of  that  definition,  without  foreign 
commerce.  Neither  can  such  a  commerce  ex- 
i.st  without  the  basis  and  support  of  amanufac- 
turiug  system."  The  growth  of  California  man- 
ufacturing industries,  notwithstanding  their 
great  importance,  appears  to  attract  less  atten- 
tion than  almost  any  of  her  leading  interests. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  not  more  than  a  few, 
among  our  own  citizens,  are  aware  of  the  de- 
gree of  development  to  which  they  have  already 
attained,  while  even  among  those  at  a  distance, 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Califor- 
nia, her  claims  as  a  manufacturing  keat  are 
hardly  recognized  A  tabular  statement  was 
recently  published,  showing  that  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  the  State  employ  over 
thirty-five  thousand  persons;  and  that  during 
the  last  year,  the  united  value  of  their  pro- 
ducts amounted  to  over  $100,000,000.  When 
we  compare  this  statement  of  things  with  that 
which  existed  a  few  years  ago,  the  extraordin- 
ary advance  we  have  made  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent. It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that 
within  the  brief  period  of  five  years  the  num- 
ber of  manufactories  has  more  than  doubled, the 
number  of  laborers  employed  quadrupled  and 
the  value  of  the  products  manufactured  shows 
a  proportionate  increase.  Such  results  are  in- 
dicative of  the  achievements  we  may  reasona- 
bly look  for  in  the  future,  with  our  increasing 
wealth.  With  a  soil  and  climate  snited-to  the 
production  of  the  raw  material  for  nearly  all 
the  important  staple  industries,  and  a  geogra- 
phical position  which  naturally  commends  a 
trading  field  of  colossal  proportions,  the  pros- 
pects of  California's  future  greatness  as  a  man- 
ufacturing center  areamply  assured.  To  those 
who  still  persist  in  looking  on  California  as 
merely  a  mining  camp,  the  fact  must  appear 
somewhat  astonishing  that  the  value  of  her 
manufactured  products  in  a  single  year  is 
greater  than  the  bullion  yield  of  the  entire 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


AGRICITLTIJRB    IN  CALIFORNIA. 

It  was  thought  some  twenty  years  ago  that 
agriculture  would  not  thrive  here,  but  no  one 
has  ony  fears  on  that  score  now.  The  large 
quantity  of  wheat  which  has  been  poured  into 
English  warehouses  during  the  past  year  or 
two  has  been  a  good  advertisement  for  our 
State.  It  is  a  fact  that  more  ships  are  loaded 
with  this  cereal  at  this  port  than  any  other  in 
the  United  States.  Eastern  brewers,  who  have 
used  California  barley  and  hops  say  that  no 
better  are  raised  elsewhere.  Our  large  wool 
clip  last  year  convinced  the  most  skeptical  that 
the  State  is  eminently  adapted  to  wool  growing; 
the  same  is  true  of  fruit,  wine  and  scores  of 
other  articles.  Two  th'ugs  have  been  thor- 
oughly settled  regarding  two  important  indus- 
tries. We  refer  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  mining  aud  agriculture.  We  are  now  pass- 
ing through  the  era  of  manufactures,  and 
have  already  :uade  sufficient  progress  in  this 
direction  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  alternate 
results. 

OPENINGS    FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

There  are  counties  in  the  extreme  northern 
section  of  the  State,  where  Government  land 
is  still  abundant.  In  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  Las- 
sen and  Modoc  there  are  innumerable  chances 
for  immigrants  to  locate  land.  Settlement  has 
been  retarded  in  that  section  because  other 
parts  of  the  State  have  been  more  favored'  by 
railroad  facilities.  But,  whenever  the  connec- 
tion between  the  California  and  Oregon  rail- 
roads is  made,  a  vast  territory  of  cheap  lands 
and  fine  forests  will  be  opened  up  for  settle- 
ment. 


THE  WORLD'S  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COT- 
TON  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  AT 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  opening  of  this 
important  exposition,  llie  question  arises:  what  are 
the  people  of  California  doing  to  secure  a  proper 
representation  of  tlie  products  of  our  soil,  our  mines 
and  our  ramufactories?  Surely  our  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, miners,  horticulturists  and  wine-growers 
cannot  he  oblivious  of  the  importance  of  n  credita- 
ble exliibit  by  California  at  this  great  display  of  the 
world's  iirotluots.  The  favorable  impression  maile 
upon  the  people  of  England  by  the  agri  -ultnral 
exhibits  from  this  State,  furnished  by  the  Central 
and  Southern  Pacific  Uiilroad  Companies  at  the 
great  Fair  held  at  ItirniiuKhain,  in  December,  imi, 
—an  account  ot  which  was  published  in  our  Febru- 
ary number— ought  to  convince  our  people  that  no 
op|>ortunity  should  hs  lo.st  to  advertis  -  the  advan- 
tages of  California  as  an  agricultural,  uiiiiiu';  and 
manufacturing  State,  and  to  demonstrate  the  supe- 
riority of  her  cereals,  fruits,  vegetables,  wines,  etc,, 
over  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  globe.  The 
finest  specimenH  of  all  these  should  be  sent  to  the 
New  Orleans  Imposition,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
our  minerals,  metals  aud  manufactured  goods. 
The  President  has  appointed  a  Commissioner  from 
California  to  this  Exposition,  but  the  LeKislature 
has  made  no  apprc.priation  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  his  appointmenl.  ('  ii!:r  rHs  has 
appropriated  fl,0(J<J,UOO,  and  many  n  rri 
States  have  ms'Ie  njiprMv-i  itichK  o: 
upward.  We  ' 
gmt  i>irlts  H 

exbibfi  uf  Call'  inouatil.i 
and,  aa  the  failed  (o  n 

ter,  it  b. 
of  Trail 

ticullural  .iii'l  \  lUr.i.uii.ii  .s  i,  ii.  f,  J.imhI  hu- 
pervisors  and  Uecbanics'  Institut«  to  move  in  the 
matter  aud  provide  funds  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  make  an  exhibit  which  will  be  a  credit  to 
California  and  redound  to  her  future  interests. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  stroUK  inovonieqt  has 
been  made  to  bold  a  World's  Fair  in  San  Francisco 
in  1888,  we  are  surprised  at  the  apparent  apathy 
of  our  people  in  the  matter  of  the  Louisiana  Ki- 
position.  If  California  should  not  be  properly 
represented  there,  what  would  Ik'  our  prospects  of 
obtaining  an  appropriation  Irom  Congress  for  a  sim- 
ilar exhibition  in  Bin  Francisco  four  years  hence? 
What  would  the  exhibitors  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  who  will  be  there  representt'd,  think  of 
our  pretonnions,  should  we  make  but  a  meager 
showing  or  none  at  allV  Our  boaatid  resources 
would  be  derided,  and  our  (flf.irts  to  hold  a  World's 
Fair  on  our  own  territory  would  meet  with  a  cool 
response.  We  hope,  for  the  honor  and  credit  of 
California,  that  our  people  will  awaken  totheim|X>r- 
tance  of  the  situation,  and  see  to  it  that  our  State, 
with  all  her  splendid  advantages,  is  not  left  behind 
in  the  race  for  precedence.  The  Exposition  will 
tie  opened  on  the  first  day  of  lJ,?cember,  1884,  aud 
will  bo  closed  not  later  than  May  3l8t,  188.5.  Arti- 
cles will  be  admitted  from  the  first  day  of  August, 
1881,  to  the  flrbt  ddy  of  November,  1881,  both  days 
inclusive.  The  orgaiiizttion  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture  and  Pomology,  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  committuo  appointed  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Parker  Earle,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  P.  ,T,  Barckmans,  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Michi- 
gan. The  complete  organization  aud  management 
of  this  department  will  b  i  under  the  control  of  the 
oflic.srs  above  named.  Tut  M  tnagement  expect  to 
secure  an  International  KKliibiiion  of  fruits  and 
plants,  which  will  be  ol  the  greatest  value  to  all  of 
the  vast  interests  connected  with  horticulture.  To 
provide  proper  facilities  for  so  important  an  exhi- 
bition, they  are  now  erectiu»;  a  large  and  b'autiful 
Horticultural  IJiiUliugor  C.inservatory,  the  walls 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  roof  of  which  will  bo  cov- 
ered with  glass,  and  specially  adapted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  both  fruits  and  plants.  This  building 
will  be  six  hundred  feet  iu  length,  with  au  average 
width  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  It  will 
furnish  table  room  for  twonty-Hve  thousand  plates 
of  fruit,  aud  forty  thousand  feet  of  space  lor  the 
exhibition  of  plants.  It  is  also  promised  that 
apartments  with  suitable  heating'arrangements  lor 
the  care  of  green-house  and  stove-plants  will  be 
provided.  Extensive  space  has  also  been  assigned 
to  this  Ddpartraent  in  the  beautiful  grounds  adja- 
cent to  the  H  irticultural  Building,  for  th-i  planting 
of  lar^e  exhibits  of  trees  and  plants.  The  Govern  - 
meiit  of  Mexico  will  fill  five  acres  or  more  of  this 
apace,  and  have  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  States  of  Central  America  and  Florida, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  California  and  many  other  States 
and  nstions  will  here  occupy  liberal  grounds  in 
the  exhibition  of  their  sylvan  and  floral  wealth. 

The  Commissioner  for  California  is  Col.  A.  An- 
drews, an  old  Californian  and  veteran  ol  the  Mexi- 
can war.  In  the  choice  of  Colonel  Andrews  for 
this  important  position,  the  President,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Governor  Stonenian,  has  made 
a  most  judicious  selection.  He  will,  if  snflioient 
funds  are  placed  at  his  disposal,  make  the  Califor- 
nia department  the  leading  leature  of  the  Kipoai- 
tioD. 

If  our  State  is  tn  bo  properly  represented,  no 
time  should  b<  '  .1  the  several  -  ind 
organizations  i med  ah  i 

The  office  i.f  i  -Miier  is  at  ^ 

ery  street,  wlicn  ali  inf.irniation  relative  to  the 
Exposition  will  be  promptly  .'uruiihed. 


May. 
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SAN  FRA-OCISCO. 


Her  Mmcnlflcent  Pregent  and  Future  Grand- 
eur Outlined. 


BT  JAUES  C  KEKP. 


[Written  for  The  Besol-eceh  of  CAi-ifoenia.] 
Westward  the  star  of  empire  took  its  way 
until  it  conld  go  no  farther,  and  here  upon 
this  peninsula,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  has  arisen  a  cily.  destined  ere  an  hun- 
dred years  shall  have  come  and  gone,  to  become 
greater  than  London  iit  the  present  time, 
prouder  than  Rome  diiriug  its  era  of  marble 
splendor,  and  richer  lh>tu  the  combined  com- 
mercial centers  of  America  to-day.  Here,  too, 
will  then  be  found  the  must  thorough  culture, 
highest  refinement,  and  profoundest  thought 
of  that  ad vanccd  civilization,  which,  commenc- 
ing with  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sutter's  Mill 
in  1848,  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  have 
encompassed  the  whole  world  by  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

We  are  in  the  throes  of  the  most  mighty 
social  evolutionary  period  the  human  race  has 
ever  experienced,  the  fearful  demoralization  of 
the  present  time  being  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  all-absorbing  public 
wants,  social  wretchedness,  and  dire  extremity 
that  must  exist  first,  in  order  to  make  these 
great  chac"-;;;  passible, well practveaW*. 

"Necessity  IS  the  mother  of  iuvention;"  the 
pathway  to  liberty  proceeds  through  rivers  of 
blood;  we  enter  this  world  amid  pain  and  an- 
guish, and  social  evolution  can  be  effected  in 
no  other  manner. 

Political,  mechanical  and  educational  devel- 
opments, do  not  make  the  road  to  wealth  less 
difficult  for  the  masses,  neither  do  they  afford 
better  opportunities  for  workingmen  and  wom- 
en to  obtain  remunerative  employment,  bat 
rather  point  invariably,  and  lead  directly  to  a 
higher  plane  of  civilization,  and  this  is  the  true 
purpose  of  all  human  progress. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  stands  in  the  ex- 
act center  of  the  commercial  world,  with  the 
enlightenments  of  Europe  and  America  at  her 
back,  beautiful  islands  and  progressive  semi- 
civilizations  of  Asia  in  her  front. 

First  of  her  resources  is  that  peerless  climate 
which  for  every  practical  purpose  is  absolute 
perfection;  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  sum- 
mer, stimulating  by  its  bracing  properties  ev- 
ery fibre  of  the  human  frame  to  the  most  in- 
tense activity,  thus  being  conducive  to  the  very 
highest  degree  of  industrial  development. 

Here,  then,  can  be  manufactured  at  more 
advantage  than  elsewhere,  nearly  every  me- 
chanical product,  other  things  equal;  climate 
being  the  imperious  factor  that  decides  the 
matter. 

Next  follows  the  great  mining  resources  of 
I  the  whole  Pacific  Coaot,  which  naturally  cen- 
ter here;  the  thousands  of  different  gold,  silver, 
coal,  iron  and  other  mines  being  owned  princi- 
pally by  San  Francisco  capitalists. 

Vast  deposits   of    petroleum;  forests,  the 
I  noblest  under  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with 
I  tree«.  in  some  instances,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  circumference. 

A  system  of  rivers  which  seem  to  have  been 
planned  expressly  for  California  by  nature  in 
her  happiest  mood,  fed  too,  by  the  most  stu- 
pendous body  of  snow  to  be  found  anywhere 
within  the  temperate  zone,  and  watering  a  soil 
I  the  most  fertile  in  all  the  world,  that  will  pro- 
duce in  umlimited  quantites  every  variety  of 
fruit,  flower,  grain  and  vegetables  grown  else- 
where. 

Domestic  animals  of  the  very  finest  type,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  at  the  var- 
ious exhibitions  throughout  America. 

The  State,  in  area,  is  second  largest  in  the 
Union,  Texas  being  first  in  rank,  and  in  gen- 
eral terms,  fully  one-half  its  soil  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape. 

Its  wines  are  fast  growing  in  especial  favor, 
and  the  time  will  soon  arrive,  when  its  vintage 
will  more  than  equal  that  of  France,  the  whole 
product  destined  to  be  controlled  and  handled 
by  the  merchants  of  this  city. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  comprehensive  and 
marvelous  vineyard  of  Hon.  Leland  Stanford, 
in  Tehama  county,  which  comprises  six  thou- 
sand acres,  all  in  grapes,  and  soon  to  be  in- 
creased to  double  its  present  proportions;  and 
[  yet  there  conld  bfi  in  California  tens  of  thou- 
aands  equally  as  large. 

MoRt  B«-ction8  of  the  world  depend  upon  the 
production  of  a  few  great  staples  only;  but 
Californa  <  mbraoes  in  her  i'Hte(.'ory,  every  arti- 
cle of  importance  rniMd elnewhrre,  besides,  as 


I  stated  before,  the  whole  range  of  the  pre- 
ciousand  baser  metals.  Mining,  formerly  the 
great  business  of  the  State,  being,  after  all, 
only  in  its  infancy,  and  liable  to  rise  to  mighty 
proportions  at  almost  any  time. 

People  who  have  wealth  desire  to  reside  where 
their  riches  will  produce  the  most  enjoyment. 

Where  palatial  residences  can  be  erected, 
surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  gardens,  the 
flowers  and  plants  of  which  will  grow  in  the 
open  air  the  whole  yearroucd;  where  frost  sel- 
dom comes,  and  the  ground  never  freezes. 

Where,  too,  the  very  highest  degree  of  taste 
can  be  exercised  in  dress,  and,  in  this  respect, 
San  Francisco  is  the  only  city  in  the  known 
world  where  this  is  possible  in  the  very  highest 
sense  of  the  word;  the  climate  admitting  of  the 
finest  and  richest  fabrics,  being  worn  upon  the 
street  almost  every  day  in  the  year;  the  weath- 
er just  the  precise  temperature  that  demands 
garments  not  too  heavy  neither  too  light.  This, 
the  intelligent  reader  will  see  at  once,  is  not 
only  a  great  desideratum,  but  the  one,  in  this 
respect,  par  excellence. 

Opulence  means  dress,  and  manufacturers 
desire  to  produce  costly  goods,  and  I  repeat 
emphatically  that  this  city  is  to  become,  in 
time,  the  great  head  of  the  fashionable  world,  [ 
from  which  will  radiate  every  suggestion  lead- 
ing to  all  that  ie  lovely  and  arti.stic  ib  personal 
adornment,  and  where  the  best  dre>sed  people 
on  earth  will  certainly  be  found. 

The  city  is  a  reflex  of  the  country,  and  I  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  other  one  in  this  whole 
world,  with  such  grand  and  comprehensive  re- 
sources behind  it.  To  one  who  looks  right 
down  deeply  into  •  the  subject,  it  seems  that  , 
nothing,  whatever,  in  a  natural  sense  is  want- 
ing; that  San  Francisco  has  been  provided  for 
in  a  manner  different  from  all  other  cities. 

Take  for  illustration  the  source  from  which 
she  will  one  day  draw  her  water  supply — Lake 
Tahoe — and  where  is  the  other,  north,  south,  i 
east  or  wtst,  with  such  a  mighty  volume  to  j 
draw  from,  and  at  such  a  magnificent  altitude; 
viz.  9,000  feet  above  the  city's  highest  house- 
top? .\  lake  of  the  purest  water  upon  this 
planet,  nestled  amid  the  two  summits  of  the 
Sierra,  in  Lake  valley,  forty- one  miles  one  way 
by  eleven  the  other,  with  a  depth  of  from  500 
to  1,000  feet. 

People  elsewhere  have  not  yet  awakened  to 
arealizition  of  these  great  truths  and  still  per 
sist  in  viewing  California  through  the  fatally 
deceptive  medium  of  Eastern  and  European 
eyeglasses,  which,  I  repeat,  is  an  error  of  the 
grossest  character.  The  state  is  now  ready  to 
go  ahead,  and  will  do  so  hereafter,  at  a  rate  that 
will  astonish  mankind.  Previous  to  this,  all 
our  work  has  been  experimental;  we  have  been 
finding  out  what  to  raise,  and  how  to  raise  it; 
when  to  plow,  when  to  sow  and  when  to  reap; 
how  to  irrigate,  when  and  where  to  irrigate, 
when  to  expect  rain,  and  when  not  to  expect 
it;  where  to  look  for  gold  and  where  not  to 
look  for  it;  and  so  on  all  through  the  past 
thirty-five  years,  we  have  seen  the  most 
thorough  and  practiaal  students,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  so  many  of  our  noble  pioneers,  who 
came  as  early  as  1849,  have  failed  to  amass  a 
competence. 

All  these  problems,  which  arose  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  different  section,  with  dif- 
ferent seasons  from  those  we  left  behind,  had 
to  be  solved,  and  which  has  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  accomplish,  but  at  length 
the  work  is  done,  and  from  henceforth,  all  is 
plain  sailing. 

San  Francisco  is  the  most  fortunately  situ- 
ated city  on  earth,  and  the  advantages  I  have 
thus  far  enumerated  constitute  the  elementary 
factors  that  will  as  surely  make  her  the  supreme 
mistress  of  the  world,  as  the  fact  that  the  sun 
will  rise  and  set.  No  power  on  earth  can  pre- 
vent it,  and  all  the  young  man  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  wishes  to  become  rich  need  do,  is 
to  work  at  any  btisiness,  no  matter  what,  save 
every  possible  dollar  he  can,  and  invest  in 
outside  lands,  and  by  the  time  he  becomes 
forty  years  of  age  he  will  have  a  fortune,  and 
if  he  lives  to  be  sixty,  a  good  chance  to  die  a 
millionaire.  This  is  no  delusion,  but  a  simple 
mathematical  statement,  easily  demonstrated, 
and  I  repeat,  he  is  wise  who  profits  by  it.  The 
writer  has  been  here  thirty-five  years,  and  has 
never  yet  met  the  first  man  or  woman,  who,  once 
having  left  the  State,  was  not  glad  to  return, 
each  telling  the  time-worn  story,  and  making 
the  Fame  assertion,  "there  is  no  place  like 
[  California,"  and  in  like  manner  every  one  of 
her  citizens  turns  proudly  and  fondly  to  San 
I  Francisco,  well  knowing  she  presents  material 


inducements,  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
city  on  earth. 

Does  the  healthy,  hearty  traveler  or  fastidi- 
ous epicure  wish  for  a  splendid  meal?  Where 
else,  in  either  Europe  or  America,  can  such  an 
one  be  obtained,  and  that,  too,  for  so  small  an 
amount  of  money  ?  What  other  American 
cily  has  such  fine  hotels  and  unapproachable 
restaurants,  and  where,  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world,  can  the  pleasure  seeker  and  experienced 
traveler  find  a  second  Hotel  del  Jfonte? 

The  American,  traveling  in  Europe  is  obliged 
to  pay  enormous  prices  for  what,  to  him,  ap- 
pears second-class  accommodation;  while  here, 
in  this  city,  the  very  best  can  be  obtained, 
with  every  modern  convenience,  close  at  hand, 
for  the  comparatively  insignificant  snm  of 
three  dollars  per  diem,  exclusive  of  wine.  This 
great  fact  having  been  ascertained,  the  Eastern 
journals  teem  with  laudatory  letters  from  the 
thousands  of  sojourners  here  during  the  pres- 
ent rainy  season,  all  which  are  replete  with  the 
most  unbounded  praise  of  the  more  than  regal 
refinement  and  palatial  equipment  of  our  mag- 
nificent hostelries:  the  far-famed  one  at  Mon- 
terey being  declared  greatly  in  adv  ince  of  any 
other  watering  place  on  either  the  eastern  or 
western  continent. 

The  fact  .is,  we  have  the  rescurces  right 
here;  the  grand  gastronomic  facilities  in  such 
luxurious  profusion,  that  it  is  simply  non- 
sense for  either  Paris,  London,  New  York  or 
any  other  city,  to  attempt  competition.  Green 
peas,  asparagus,  new  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
turnips,  radishes,  lettuce,  strawberries  and 
every  minor  product  of  the  garden  all  through 
our  mimic  winter,  not  in  small  quantities, 
but  in  simple  abundance;  all  grown  in  the 
open  air.  Oranges,  lemons  and  limes,  fresh 
from  the  trees,  throughout  January,  February 
and  March;  fish  and  game  of  almost  every 
kind,  including  quail,  elk,  deer  and  bear  meat; 
he  finest  Muscatel  grapes  at  all  times,  with 
j  our  glorious  apricots  and  grand  array  of  canned 
fruits  ad  libitum.  The  purest  California  wines, 
with  bread  made  from  wheat  such  as  only 
this  State  can  produce. 

Finally,  to  sum  the  whole  matter  up,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  the  dullest  intellect  that  San 
Francisco  is  differently  situated  from  any  other 
city  in  the  world,  and  possesses  advantages  in- 
finitely superior. 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  (in  our 
own  country)  first,  extreme  poverty;  next, 
great  financial  distress,  followed  by  a  decade  of 
prosperity,  and  afterwards  an  exhaustive  civil 
war,  ending,  thus  far,  in  along  period  of  great 
internal  improvement  and  wonderful  increase 
of  wealth.  The  next  will  witness  an  era  of 
the  most  refined  luxury,  and  a  civilization  in 
which  will  be  concentrated  all  the  political, 
educational,  mechanical,  agricultural  and  scien- 
tific progress  of  the  past;  and  in  this,  the 
greatest  city  of  the  world,  will  be  centered  its 
grandest,  noblest,  purest  and  most  advanced 
realizations.  In  twenty  years  more,  San  Fran- 
cisco -will  be  the  ship-building  and  ship-re- 
pairing center  for  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Here,  too,  will  be  manufac- 
tured all  the  cars,  engines  and  rails  for  the 
numerous  trans-continental  and  internal  Pa- 
cific Coast  railroads;  such  work  being  done 
here  because  the  climate  will  permit  it  better 
than  anywhere  else  on  this  continent. 

The  next  preat  factor  will  be  cheap  food;  and 
here,  again,  San  Francisco  has  no  competitor. 
The  gold  mines  of  this  State  are  the  richest  on 
earth,  and  so  far  have  merely  been  played  with, 
while  the  silver  lodes  of  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
including  those  of  the  Comstock,  are  owned 
principally  by  capitalists  of  this  city.  The  vi- 
ticultural  resources  of  California  cover  every 
variety  of  fruit  and  berry  useful  to  mankind,  all 
which  can  be  produced  in  the  most  unlimited 
abundance,  while  her  agricultural  powers  are 
so  tremendous,  that  the  writer  scarcely  dares 
to  assert  the  plain,  honest  truth,  fearing  he 
will  be  denounced  as  a  most  unmitigated  falsi- 
fier. 

Next  comes  that  grand  water-power,  which  is 
simply  the  wonder  of  the  world.  A  stretch  of 
foot-hills,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  one 
way  by  sixty  the  other,  with  at  least  two 
hundred  rivers,  counting  the  forks,  and 
sub  forks  crossing  them  at  right  angles,  with 
a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  two 
hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  and  all  in  a  section 
where  the  soil  never  treczes,  and  ice  forms  an 
inch  thick  only  once  in  several  years;  where  in 
fact,  there  is,  practically  speaking,  none  what- 
ever. It  is  sheer,  utter  folly  for  any  other 
section  on  which  the  Bun  shines  to  attempt 


competition  with  such  a  power  as  this.  A 
State  wtth  500,000  splendid  mill  sites  that  have 
been  running  to  waste  for  ages,  connected  by 
two  magnificent  rivers  into  which  they  empty, 
then,  in  turn,  discharging  their  waters  into 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  sixty  by  eighty 
miles  in  area,  and  that  entering  the  broad  Pa- 
cific Ocean  through  the  grandest  marine  por- 
tal in  all  Christendom,  the  far-famed  Golden 
Gate.  What  other  city  has  now  cr  ever  did 
have  such  wealth  of  inexhaustible  resources 
to  draw  upon?  San  Francisco,  decked  in  the 
gems  and  gold  of  the  eternal  Sierra,  sits,  proud- 
ly and  supremely,  in  the  absolute  center  of  the 
enlightened  and  commercial  world,  and  even 
now,  with  only  her  200,000  iuhabitigtits  and 
waste  of  sand-hills,  possesses  more  i^bent,  than 
London  has  active  power.  ^, 

The  time  is  coming,  in  the  near  fuliife,  when 
money  will  scarcely  be  able  to  purchase  land 
upon  her  level  business  streets.  It  is  foll_,  to 
compare  her  with  other  cities.  They  _  tier 
and  are  many  of  them,  far  larger  now,  but  not 
one  possesses  the  inherent,  intrinsic  elements 
which  give  tier  the  power  to  finally  supply, 
cheaper  than  the  cheapest,  every  conceivable 
want  of  the  human  race,  and  which  will  make 
her,  in  another  century,  the  absolute  commer- 
cial mistress  of  the  world,  and  grand  center  of 
centers,  to  whom  every  other  people  will  of 
necessity  be  forced  to  p«y  tribute. 


RAISI.N  MAKI.VG. 

The  fact  that  the  United  Statesimports  some-  -• 
thing  over  1,000,000  boxes  of  raisins  a- 
should  be  noted  and  pondered  upou. 
present  grape-growers  of   California  aixioi-v 
those  who  may  become  engaged  in  this  inci^^.- 
try  here.    Notwithstanding   all  the  progi«f*.3 
that  has  yet  been  made  in  this  department 
industry,  the  product  of  the  State  last  year  was 
only  some  150,000  boxes,  a  small  quantity 
when  compared  with  the  amount  consumeif, 
With  so  large  a  country  for  a  market  and 
such  a  raisin-loving  people  to  cater  to,  there 
need  be  no  fears  entertained  that  California 
will  grow  more  raisin-grapes  than  can  be ,  fold 
or  any  probability  that  the  owners  of  good  r^i,;,;. 
sin-vineyards  will  ever  want  to  pull  theii  ,  ,g  3*  ij 
up  and  use  the  land  for  something^  more  pro^V 
able,  as  some  owners  of  vineyards  have  done 
in  the  past.    With  a  soil  and  climate  S0j,  i^ell 
adapted  to  the  production  of  raisins  and  with 
the  gratifyiag  success  that  has  attended  well- 
directed  efforts  in  this  business,  there  is  g.];*! 
encouragement  to  plant  vineyards  for  r^^sins. 
As  one  of  our  contemporaries  well  esprepsesit: 
"the  vine  is  one  of  the  strongest  cards  that^al- 
ifornia  holds  and  should  be  played  for  what|^t,  is 
worth."    In  the  course  of  time  the  State  should 
be  able  to  supply  a  large  share  of  the  raisins 
consumed  in  the  country,  to  say  nothing,  of  the 
wine  and  brandy  produced  annnally  in  increased 
quantities.  .v 


THK    STATE    INVESTMENT  INSURANCE 
CO.nPANY. 

We  gladly  call  the  attention  of  our  leadeiy 
to  the  annual  statement,  in  another  column, 
of  this  long  established  firm,  whose  judgment 
and  discretion,  in  taking  risks,  as  well  as  hon- 
orable dealing  in  all  trusts  reposed,  have  won 
for  this  company  reputation  among  all  clas^esj. 
It  shows  a  remarkably  healthful  growth  of 
business.  Irs  income  in  1883,  was  largely  in 
excess  of  losses  and  expenses.  This  record 
ought  to  satisfy  policy-holders  as  well  as  stock- 
holders. The  State  luvestment  lusurauce 
Company  was  organized  in  December,  1871, 
by  A.  J.  Bkv.vnt,  its  president,  and  C.  H.  Cush- 
IXG,  its  secretary,  and  other  well  and  favorably 
known  citizens.  Their  fair  dealing  in  cases  of 
loss,  their  promptness  in  making  settlement, 
and  their  long  experience,  will  certainly  lead 
to  an  extension  of  their  business  from  year  to 
year.   


TREE  PLANTING. 

The  planting  of  trees  along  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  said  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful experiment.  Those  planted  a  year  or 
two  ago  are  thriving,  and  the  work  is  to  be 
continued  as  far  east  as  Montana.  There  were 
planted  last  year  two  species  of  mapie,  hard 
and  soft  locust,  black  walnut,  elder,  peach, 
cherry  aud  apple.  This  shows  that  our  tree- 
less plains  could,  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  be  covered  with  timber  that  woulu  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  in  many  ways  to  set- 
tlers in  Bucb  localities.  c 
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THE   CROP  Ot;TL.OOK. 


IProiniHc  of  a  Fine  llarveMt— The  Increase  in 
Acreujfe  - Cereals,  Vines  and  Frait  Trees. 

Advices  from  all  parts  of  the  State  show  no 
likelihood  that  the  sanguine  predictions  which 
have  been  made,  iu  regard  to  the  grain  crops, 
will  require  modification.  Generally  speaking, 
grain  continues  to  b3  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, and  still  gives  promise  of  the  most 
bountiful  harvest  ever  known  iu  this  State. 
In  almost  every  county  an  increased  acreage 
has  been  sown  to  grain,  and  there  appears  to 
be  assured,  in  addition,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tional yield.  It  is  seldom  that  reports  have 
been  so  unanimous  in  prophesies  of  a  fine  crop. 

From  the  most  trustworthy  sources  in  the 
grain-growing  districts  of  the  State,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  yield  of  wheat  will  reach 
57,316,400  bushels,  or  1,736,861  tons.  The 
barley  yield  is  estimated  to  reach  25.000,000 
bushels. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  reports  this  year  is 
the  increase  in  the  culture  of  fruit  and  vines. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  crops  will  bs  heavier 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years. 

A  careful  study  of  the  latest  reports  indi- 
cates that  the  State  has  a  most  brilliant  pros- 
pect before  her  for  the  approaching  season. 
We  condense  from  our  latest  exchanges  the 
following  as  samples  o'  crop  reports.  The 
Colusa  Sun,  says:  "If  the  season  continues 
as  favorable  as  it  has  so  far,  the  yield  will 
average  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  giving 
us  10,000,000  bushels.  We  think  that  portion 
of  the  county  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  will 
average  over  thirty  bushels  to  the  acfe  of 
sowed  grain.  We  were  pretty  much  all  over 
this,  and  the  very  poorest  looked  like  it  might 
make  thirty  bushels;  while  some  of  it  will  go 
fifty  and  over." 

In  speaking  of  the  crop  prospects  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Farmersville,  Tulare  county,  the  Tu- 
lare Tillies,  says:  "The  crop  prospect  never 
looked  more  flattering  than  it  does  now.  The 
grain  along  the  foot-hills,  on  land  known  as 
dry-bog.  stands  about  five  feet  high  and  is 
very  heavy  indeed,  so  heavy  that  a  portion  of 
it  is  already  lodged.  We  think  it  safe  to  fix 
the  yield  at  forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 
The  late  sowed  grain  also  looks  well,  if  it  does 
not  turn  ofif  too  hot  it  will  make  a  good  yield." 

The  Merced  J'Jxpre-:s,  thinks  its  county 
will  produce  this  season  at  least  3,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  900,000  bushels  of  bar- 
ley. Not  less  than  80  000  vines  and  30,000 
fruit  trees  have  been  planted. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  estimates  the  wheal 
crop  for  its  county  this  season  at  133  000  tons, 
which  will  leave  a  surplus  of  about  110,000 
tons,  the  surplus  being  valued  at  two  and  a  half 
million  of  dollars.  The  barley  yield  will  be 
1.400.000  bushels. 

The  Yreka  Journal,  says:  "  Grain  crops 
throughout  Scott  valley  never  looked  better  than 
at  present,  with  the  largest  acreag'^  yet  sown." 
We  may  also  anticipate  this  year  fine  crops  on 
^ihe  uplands  of  dry  ranches  a«  well  as  those 
favored  witlj  water  for  irrigation. 

The  Watsonville  Transcript,  says:  "In  Pa- 
jaro  valley  the  various  varieties  of  grain  look 
well.  No  grain  is  over-long  in  the  stalk  or 
luxuriant  in  the  foliage,  but  it  all  has  a  hardy, 
thrifty,  healthy  appearance  " 

The  Modesta  Herald,  says:  "We  took  a 
short  trip  in  the  country  last  week,  and  were 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  growth  of  wheat  at 
this  time  in  the  season.  The  summer-fallowed 
grain  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  only  com- 
menced heading.  It  is  a  dark  green,  with 
broad  thrifty  leaves,  growing  rapidly.  In 
some  spots  where  the  waier  has  stood  too  long 
on  the  ground  it  has  a  yellow  hue,  and  is  not 
so  tall,  but  will  make  good  grain  in  time,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  light  on  the  ground.  From 
appearances  the  harvest  will  be  earlier  than 
common,  unless  the  spring  keeps  cool.  With 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  ground  farmers  are 
not  niuoh  afraid  of  north  winds,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  large  yield  and  good  grain  is  very 
promising." 

The  Modesto  Slraicbuck,  adds:  "There 
never  was  a  time  in  Stanislaus  county  when 
crops  looked  better  than  now.  This  county 
has  carried  the  banner  for  years  as  being  the 
greatest  wheat  connty  iu  the  State,  and  we 
propose  to  pile  up  the  wheat  this  year  higher 
than  ever  before.  Even  the  much  abused 
West  Side  will  come  in  for  a  fjiU  crop  this 
year.  A  great  many  farmers  who  plauted  bar- 
ley will  cut  the  same  for  hay,  though  if  left  to 
ripen  the  yield  would  border  on  the  fabulous. 


Many  farmers  are  of  the  opinion  that  hay  pays 
them  better  than  barley." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural  Press,  says: 
"The  crops  the  o*  West  Side  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin are  looking  splendidly:  "The  bountiful 
rains  encouraged  much  lati-  sowing,  some  be 
iug  put  in  as  late  as  March,  but  the  late  is  fast 
gaining  ou  the  early  sown,  and  really  promises 
the  best  at  present  writing.  Wheat  in  fields 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  were  choked  wiih  tiowers 
is  coming  out  ahead,  waving  grain  nodding  tri- 
umphantly over  fading  flowers.  Other  fields 
that  came  up  too  thin,  stooled  out  marvelously. 
No  one  seems  likely  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold, 
but  all  share  in  the  general  prosperity." 

The  Marysville  Appeal,  eays:  "Yuba  coun- 
ty's wheat  crop  last  year  was  50.000  tons,  and 
the  barley  crop  10,000  tons.  This  year  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  wheat, 
but  a  decrease  in  barley.  More  wheat  and' 
less  barley  is  the  rule  this  year,  prices  for  the 
last  mentioned  grain  having  ruled  low  fot 
some  time  past.  Last  year  the  yield  per  acre 
was,  for  wheat,  fourteen  bushels  and  for  barley 
eighteen.  This  year  it  is  expected  to  be  one- 
third  to  one-half  more." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle,  of  this  city 
has  this  to  say,  relative  to  the  (jeneral  onilook 
for  crops  in  Napa  county:  'The  general  out- 
look for  crops  in  Napa  connty  for  this  year  is 
most  excellent.  The  new  vineyards  that  have 
been  planted  the  past  threa  or  four  years  will 
this  year  begin  yielding  their  fruit,  and  the 
vintage  of  last  year,  amoontiog  to  2,300,000 
gallons,  will  probably  be  incj  i  ased  to  3,000,000 
gallons  for  this  season.  The  fruit  crop,  which 
consist  of  nearly  all  kinds  and  varieties,  pro- 
mises to  be  very  large.  Trees  are  all  heavily 
laden  with  young  fruit,  and,  unless  heavy 
frosts  come,  the  crop  is  safe.  This  season's 
yield  in  Napa  county  will  probably  be  worth 
$250,000.  Some  five  hundred  acres  of  new  or- 
chards have  been  set  out  this  season,  prunes 
and  pears  being  favored  by  the  growers,  though 
some  of  nearly  all  kinds  liave  been  planted. 
Many  acres  of  the  foothill  land  have  been 
cleared  and  covered  with  grape  vines,  and  ex- 
periment has  already  proven  that  fair  quanti-  1 
ties  of  the  choicest  wine  can  be  made  from  tne  i 
foothill  grapes.  The  grain  crop  bids  fair  to  be 
the  heaviest  that  we  have  had  for  ten  years. 
Good  judges  say  that  we  will  have  at  least 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  in  1883,  which 
will  make  our  yield  this  season  from  500,000 
to  600,000  bushels." 

"The  peach  crop,"  says  the  Santa  Ana  Slan- 
dnrd,  "promises  to  be  immense  this  season 
in  this  valley.  All  the  early  bearing  trees  are 
loaded  to  their  utmost  bearing  capacity  with 
healthy  young  fruit,  and  the  late  bearers  are 
loaded  with  bloom.  The  grape  crop  will  also 
be  unusually  fine,  and  the  English  walnnts 
never  looked  more  prosperous.  Apples  and 
pears  are  late  to  bloora,  but  everything  indi- 
cates a  heavy  crop  of  them." 

T.  E.  Owen,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Santa 
Cruz  county,  writes  from  Soquel  to  the  Rural 
Press,  a  valuable  communication  concern- 
ing the  fruit  industry  and  other  interests  of 
that  county,  from  which  we  condense  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph :  "The  fruit  industry  has  been 
revived  in  this  county  during  the  past  few  years 
to  a  sfreat  extent.  Something  like  4,000  trees 
have  been  planted,  besides  acres  and  acres  of 
vines  and  small  fruits,  notably  strawberries, 
which  have  been  "boomed"  in  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley. The  orchards  are  small  compared  with 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  State,  being  the 
homes  rather  than  the  places  of  business  of  the 
owners.  The  price  of  land  has  advanced  in 
the  past  ten  years  to  such  an  extent  that  timber- 
ed land  which  could  then  be  bought  for  what  the 
timber  was  valued  at,  now  rates  from  $35  to 
$100  per  acre.  Strangers  often  wonder  why 
improved  land  is  as  high,  and  sometimes  high- 
er, than  the  great  fruit  country  aroiind  Vaca- 
ville.  The  reason  is  just  this;  the  climate 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  fruit- 
I  growing,  although  our  fruit  is  not  to  be  sneer- 
ed at,  as  the  exhibitions  at  the  various  fairs 
and  the  ready  sale  iu  the  San  Francisco  and 
Eastern  markets  prove." 

In  speaking  of  Sonoma  county.  thePetalnma 
Courier,  says:  "The  acreage  of  fruit  trees  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  year,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  100,000  "h avp  been  planted, 
consisting  principally  of  German  and  French 
prunes,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  ap- 
ples and  plums.  Reports  from  fruit  raisers 
are  all  favorable,  with  the  single  exception  of 
peaches.  The  culture  of  the  olive  is  also  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention.    It  is  stated  that 


the  acreage  in  vines  is  nearly  double  that  of 
last  year." 

The  reports  from  Placer  county  are  to  the 
efifect  that,  the  damage  to  peat-h  trees  by  curled 
leaf  and  worms  is  much  less  than  has  been 
supposed,  and  will  not  exceed  ten  percent.; 
and  that  the  other  trees,  and  small  fruits,  are 
ail  right. 

In  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  the  fruit  pros- 
pects are  stated  by  the  Appeal,  to  be  highly 
encouraging,  and  a  State  Horticultural  expert 
recently  declared  the  section  they  comprise 
to  be  freer  frooi  insect  pests  than  any  he  had 
inspected. 

We  subj  )in  the  following  reports  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  crop  from  several  counties 
most  extensively  engaged  iu  that  industry, 
condensed  from  the  Morning  Call; 

"The  crop  of  Kern  county  was  never  in  bet- 
ter condition,  or  promised  better  than  it  does 
now. 

"Most  varieties  of  fruit  in  Santa  Barbara 
county  will  be  abundant.  Peaches  will  be 
the  heaviest. 

"In  Calaveras,  the  fruit  crop  will  be  abundant 
ami  far  in  excess  of  last  year. 

"The  fruit  yield  will  be  heavy  in  Fresno 
<'"unty . 

"The  crop  iu  Tehama,  will  be  very  large. 
The  Stanford  vineyard  has  prepi'tr-ed  to  plant 
out  900.000  more  viues  next  year,  and  the  crop 
from  the  new  vines  this  year  will  be  immense. 
More  than  2,000  acres  are  to  be  handled. 

"The  citrus  'nut  crop  outlook  in  Los  Angeles 
connty  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  very  beat. 
Of  the  apple  crop  it  is  yet  early  to  judge.  The 
prospect  for  a  heavy  peach  crop  is  good.  Ap- 
ricots will  very  light,  and  in  moet  sections 
quite  a  f  liluve.  The  grape  crop  is  very  prom- 
ising. 

"In  Santa  Clara  county,  since  last  season, 
over  11,000  acres  have  been  planted  in  fruit 
trees,  principally  apricots,  prunes  and  pears. 
The  crop  will  be  nearly  double  that  of  last 
year. 

"In  some  localities  peach  trees  are  suffering 
from  curled  leaf,  but  not  enough  to  seriously 
atfect  the  yield 

"In  Nevada  county,  theprnspecta  of  a  boun- 
tiful fruit  crop  are  most  highly  encouraging. 
With  the  exception  of  peaches,  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  in  many 
orchards  the  trees  will  require  strong  prop- 
ping to  prevent  the  heavily-loaded  branches 
from  breaking. 

"The  present  outlook  of  the  fruit  crop  in  Sac- 
ramento county  is,  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
over  last  year  except  peaches  and  apricots, 
which  will  not  exceed  half  a  crop,  ou  account 
of  injurv  from  curled  leaf  and  peach  moth. 
There  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  yield  of 
small  fruit. 

"In  San  .Joaquin  county  there  will  be  about 
one-eighth  of  a  full  peach  crop  this  year.  Apri- 
cots will  yield  about  one-third.  Cherries  me- 
dium. Plums,  good  crop.  Apples  in  poor 
condition.  Gooseberries  and  currants  ahmul- 
aut  and  quality  first  class.  The  vineyards 
flourish  well.  The  growth  of  vines  is  fine  and 
the  fruit  has  set  well.  The  strawberry  crop  is 
fair." 


ORCHARD  LAND. 

We  learn  from  good  authority  that  W  W 
Smith,  of  Vaca  Valley,  has  one  hundred  acres 
of  orchard,  from  which  he  made  last  season 
over  $32,000.  His  farm  embraces  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  and  he  was  offered  and  refusi  d 
$140,000,  or  $1,000  an  acre  for  land.  Mr. 
Thurber,  of  the  same  place,  has  seventy-two 
acres,  from  which  he  netted  over  $20,000  last 
year,  and  he  also  refu4ed  $1,000  an  acre  for 
bis  land.  Land  in  that  vicinity  is  going  up. 
A  tract  that  sold  last  spring  at  auction  for  an 
average  of  $142%  an  acre,  iu  twenty  acre  lots, 
now  readily  sells  at  $250  an  acre,  There  is  a 
tract  of  land  near  Winters  of  nine  hundred 
acres,  for  which  $125  an  acre  has  been  oflfered 
and  refused.  We  mentioned  recently  the 
sale  of  a  tract  near  Woodland,  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  acres  at  $100  per  acre — 
Colusa  Stin. 


CALIFORNIA  E.\TERPRISE. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Los  Angeles  Kr.. 
press,  shows  that  the  reputation  of  California  min- 
ing machinery  reaches  aronnd  the  world:  "Just 
before  the  wash-out,  a  train  of  twenty  cara  went 
overlmd  loaded  with  mining  machinery  made  in 
San  Francisco  for  quartz  and  hydraulic  mining,  in 
the  Transvaal  Republic  in  South  .Vfrics.  The  ma- 
chinery cost  $100,000,  and  the  freight  to  New 
York,  where  it  ia  transferred  on  shipboard,  was 
nearly  $10,000." 
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OF  THE  CONDITION  AND  AFFAIRS  OF  THE 


STATE  INVESTMENT 


■  AND 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IN  TBE  STATE 
of  California,  oo  the  31st  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1883,  auil  fur  the  year  eniliug  ou  that  day,  aa  made  to 
the  insurauoe  Comiiiissiioner  of  the  htate  ot  Califorula, 
pursuant  to  the  proviaioiia  of  Sectioua  010  aud  Oil  of 
the  Po'itical  Code,  condeused  aa  per  blsDk  furuished 
by  the  Commisaiouer: 


CAPITA  I.. 

Capital  I  200,0(10  00 

Amonot  of  Ctpitsi  Stock  paid  up  in  cub. . .   'iOO.liOO  Uu 


ASSETS. 


urvd  bj  pl»*dKe'  t4 
ther  ujarkftibtf  m:- 

  24.00(1  OO 

  3,»»a  a7 

  51.7«S"lT 

.  .  ■  :i:    ..      K  lI  on  all  Mt<i,  Vb  and 

L..„i,b   1,325  70 

Interest  due  and  ..accrued  ei  ■  i 

Mortgagea....'   221  77 

Premiums  in  due  Course  of  Colli  I  Hi  1]   43.021  U7 

Bills  receivable,  not  matured,  taken  for 

Fire  and  Marine  riaks   257  50 

Rents  due  and  accrued   465  00 


Total  Assets    t  401,7.50  01 


LIABILITIES. 

Losses  in  process  of  Adjustment  or  in  Sus. 

pense  $     5,715  CC 

Losses  reaisted,  including  expenses   2.500  00 

Gross  premiums  on  Fire  Risks  rtmuiug 
one  year  or  lets.  $214,383  48;  re-iusur- 
ance  50  per  cant   107,lStl  74 

Groaa  rreiuiums  on  Fire  Risks  running 
more  than  one  year,  $23,6(il  18-  re-insur- 
ance pro  rata   14,940  50 

Gross  Premiuma  on  Marine  Time  Riaka, 

$1,4(15;  re-iuauiance  50  per  cent   732  5U 

DivideudB  to  Stockholders  remaining  uU' 

paid    •   175  00 

Commiasiona  due  and  to  become  due  to 

agcnta  and  brokers   2,375  18 

Total  Liabilities  $  133,630  04 


INCOME. 

Net  Cash  actually  received  for  Fire  premi- 
uma $  222,443  08 

Net  Cash  actually  received  for  Marine  pre- 
miums  12,096  97 

Received  for  interest  on  Bonds  and  Uortga- 

gagee   6,506  08 

Received  i"or  interest  and  dividends  on 
Boiida, StO''ka,Loan8  and  from  ali  other 

sources    3.277  e7 

Rents   10,286  (in 

Total  Inrr  n.e  ;  t  253,(X>9  20 


KX  -E.NDITrRES. 


Net  anioun'  paid  for  Fir  I.OKsea  (including 

$4,662  03  loss,  P  of  previous  years)  $  1)9.747 

Net  amount  paid  for  Marine  Loaaes  (lUelu- 

ding  $3,898  47  loaaes of  pr<  viou8  years),  12.959 

Divic'ends  to  Sto<  kholdi  rs   24,151 

Paid  or  allowed  for  Comniisaion  or  Broker- 
age  62.607 

Paid  f.ir  salaries,  tet-a  and  other  charges  for 
otlicers.  clerks,  etc..  . .  ■  

Paid  lor  S:ate.  National  and  local  laxee.... 


19..535 
2.4.5(1  : 


00 
.32 

Paid  for  all  other  expenses   21,029  09 

Total  Espendilurea  f  282,479  80 


Fire.  Marine. 
Incurred  during  the  year  $100,800  72   fU,6(>l  05 

RISKS    .V.MI  PKKnilJAIS. 

Firi'  Risks.  Premiums. 

Net  anieunt  of  UiT.kK  writren 

during  the  year  $  16C>!il.221  $  256,809  33 

Net  ninonnt  of  Risks  exjiir-  d 

during  the  year                       14.124,279  200,724  07 

Net  amount  in  ft.ree  Decem- 
ber ;i.l'<83                             15.024,496  240,044  6A 

Risks  wntipi,  in  Slate  of  Cali- 

loruia                                    10,436,683  136,772  10 

Marine  Risks.  Prrminms. 

Net  amount  of  Risks  written 

during  the  year  $  372.:I03  $   9.970  79 

Net  amount  of  Risks  expired 

during  the  year   521.976  18.1M  08 

Net  amount  in  force  Decem- 
ber 31.  1883   16(10)  1.41S0O 

Riaka  written  in  the  State  of 

California   :)72.;t(i3  !i,BTO  79 

A.  J.  BRVANT,  Pre-lilent 
CHAS.  H.  ClISHIKU,  Secretary. 


Subscribed  aud  sworn  to  before  me  Slat  day 

January,  1,S84. 

nr.  M.  RyoKi-  ic. 

Deputy  Inaurance  C'uniinlBaioner. 


May. 


THK  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


1 1 


Established  I8B3.     JJ  M  m  \  l  fi 
Oldest CharteiedBan^^ril  [|^' 1  L  I  4^ 

on  the  Pacific  Coast^^Jl  I 

\  VJ ^  450.000.00. 
%m^r  Resources  S  3.778,077.80. 
jlSPsan  Francisco,  Cal.  Jan.  1.1884. 

M^xThe  follo\vi>>a:  statement  shows 

^/  the  condition  of  this  liaiik  to  dale: 

Onr  oonnecl-ions  are  complete  for  the  transac- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  banking  lln^iness. 
Firui»ii,  rorporntioiiN.  iiiid  individuals. 

desiring  to  open  an  account,  or  make  any  change  in 
their  present  hanking  arrangements,  will  do  well  to 
communicate  with  us. 

Loans  and  Diiiironnts   !Si2..'>09,72I  .t.l 

ICeal  KxtHte— Kuiik'K  liouse         1.50,000  OO 

«mi»'r  Real  Kstatc   14,9»«  «0 

<iov.  bonds,  b'nk  sfks  Ac.         111.9i»:t  «»•> 

One  from  Bank!>i    S.'iS.aOfi  04 

Money  on  hand   683,160  16 

Total  Assets   8».77S,077  SO 

-Liiabilities. 

Capital  Stook    ^1.000,000  00 

Siir|>lus  Fund   450,000  00 

I  ntlivided  Profits   6.13U3.> 

Hue  I>e|)OSltors   2,1 67.e.V2  ii7 

l>He  Banks   114,.'J«4  8S 

l>ne  Dividend  No.  0»   40.000  OO 

Total  Unbilities   83,778.077  «0 

All  niattei*S  intrusted  to  our  care  will  be  attended 
to  with  promptness,  fidelity,  and  in  strict  confidence. 

K.  H.  McDonald,  rrcs't. 

INSURANCE  AGENCY, 

HUTCHINSON 

&  MANN, 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

i\.  E.  Coruer  8aii«oiiie  and  Cali- 
furiiia  Streets, 


HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY  1883. 


PRINCIP.\L  OFFICE  : 

No.  2 1 6  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Capital,  paid  up,  Gold,  .  -  -  $300,000  00 

Premiums  since  organization,  $4,155  239  10 
Losses,  '^iice  organization,  .  -  $1,859,286  64 
Assets.  Jan.  1,  1883.  -  -  -  $717,156  63 
Surplus  tor  Policy  Holders,  .  .  710.86U  63 
Reinsurance  Eeserve,  -  -  -  172,898  50 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything,  -  237,962  13 

OFFICERS: 

J.  F.  HOUGHTO^  F-igldent. 

J.  L.   N.  iiiHEPARD  VlcePi-esident. 

CHAS    K.  J,    OKI  Secretary. 

R.  H.  MARIJ.I  General  A ifenl. 

F.  A.  HATCH  &  CO., 

(MemberB  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.) 

COMMISSION  MERCHiNTS, 

I  22  CLAY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Agricultural  Insurance  Compauy, 

Of  Walertown,    .\etv  York. 

Assets  *1,713,102 

Allemania  fnsurauce  Company, 

Of   Pittsbarif.  Penn. 

Assets   $344,443 

Girard  Insurance  Company, 

Of  Philadelphia. 

Assets  $1,259,967 

L<ondon  and  \ortli%vestern 

Insurance  Company. 

of  Slanchester,  l£nglan<l. 

Assets  $337,687 

New  Orleans 

Insurance  Association, 

Of  New  Orleans. 

Assets  $532,702 

St.  Paul  Pire  and  Marine 

Insurance  Company, 

Uf  St.  Paul. 

Assets  $1,101,028 

Teutonia    Insurance  Company, 

Of  New  Orleans. 

Assets  $436,904 

MARINE  . 

Fonciere  Marine 

Insurance  Company, 

Of  Paris. 

Assets  $2,250,000 

L.ondon  and  Provincial  Marine 
Insurance  Company, 

Of  London. 

Assets  $1,201,337 

New  Orleans 

Insurance  Association, 

Of  New  Orleans. 

Assets  $532,702 

St.  Paul  Fire  and  Marine 

insurance  Company, 

Of  St,  Piiul. 

Assets  $838,570 

Fire  Insurance  Association, 

Of  London, 

Assets  $1,573,291 

HUTCHINSON  tSK  MANN,  Managers. 
W.  L.  CBAL,MKRS. 

Sporial  and  Adjaster. 

for  the  workitiR  claxs.  Send  10  cen  s  for 
lalll  II  postage,  and  we  wiil  mail  yon  frrt,  aroynl, 
Vlwklv  valuable  box  of  Batnpic  goodH  tliat  will 
put  you  in  the  way  of  making  more  money  in  a  few 
days  than  you  ever  thought  poBxible  at  any  buBineHs. 
Capital  not  required.  We  will  start  you  You  l  an 
work  all  the  time,  or  in  spare  time  only.  The  work  is 
universally  adapted  to  both  scxeB,  young  and  old.  You 
can  easily  earn  from  50  cents  to  $5  every  evening.  That 
bU  who  want  work  may  test  the  bUBineBS,  we  makothis 
unparalleled  offi.r;  to  all  who  are  not  well  satisfied  we 
will  send  $1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing  us.  Full 
particulars,  directions,  etc.,  sent  fr  e.  Fortunes  will 
be  made  by  those  who  give  their  whole  tim<'  to  the 
work.  Great  succesB  absolutely  sure.  Don't  delay. 
Start  now.    Addrens.  Wxtvbav  .V  Ta.  PorflAnd.  Maine. 

a  week  at  home.  $.5  outfit  fre^.  Pay  abso 
«K|^|^  lately  sure.  No  risk.  Capital  not  required. 
^1  Reader,  if  you  want  businesR  at  which  i)er- 

sons  of  either  sex,  young  or  old,  ran  make  great  pay  all 
the  time  they  work,  with  absolute  certainty,  write  for 
particulars  to  H.  Haixstx  &  Co.,  Portland.  Maine. 


Flour.  Grain,  Wool,  Beans,  Dried 
Fruit,  Honey,  Etc. 

LIBERAL  ADVANCES  MADE  ON 
CONSIGNMENTS. 


—AGENTS  FOB  — 


Healdsburg:  XXX  Flour 

— AND— 

UNION   Ml"         T  M^OTJXl. 


PELTON  wiii:i  :i . 


MANUFACTDKED  BY 

L.  A.  PELTON,     -      -      NEVADA  CITY,  GAL. 

It  gave  the  highest  per  cent,  of  power  (91.02  per  cent  ) 
at  the  public  test  of  the  reaction  hurdy-gurdy  water 
wheels  by  the  Idaho  Mining  Company  at  Grass  Valley, 
commencing  April  30th,  188:).  This  was  the  highestper 
cent,  over  all  wheels  now  in  use  It  was  at  once 
adopted  by  said  company  Send  for  Price  List  and  Full 
Particulars 


AND   OTIlKli    FRUIT  l^ANDS 

FOR  SALE 

In  ten,  flftecn  and  twenty  iicre  lots,  at  one  hundred 
dollars  un  acre,  at  Suuol  Glen.  Alameda  County,  on  the 
Livermore  or  old  overland  route,  thirty  miles  from 
Oakland,  or  thirty-six from  San  Francisco,  four  trains  a 
day;  excursion  tickets,  JL.'iO.  Terms.  $25  an  acre,  or 
25  percent,  cash,  deed  given,  balance  to  be  paid  in 
three  annual  instuUmi  nts.  Trees  furnished  at  fifteen 
cents  apeice.  land  plowed,  trees  planted,  and  well  cul- 
tivated for  one  year,  at  $21)  dollars  an  acre:  well  culti- 
tivated  each  succeeding  year  at  ?5  an  acri';  ninety  per 
cent,  of  trees  warranted  to  grow,  or  will  be  replanted 
without  extra  coBt.  Choicest  vineyard  land  on  the 
same  terms.  This  land  is  situated  in  a  warm  belt, 
exempt  from  the  prevailing  coast  fogs,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  wood  and  water  The  situation  is  pictures- 
que, and  the  cliniati!  is  equal  to  that  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Reference,  by  permission,  is  given  to  \V.  E  Goad,  (;Ofi 
Montgomery  Strei-t;.!.  A,  Robinson.  609  Montgomery 
Street;.!.  F.  Gawthorne.  444  California  Street:  Hon  C 
N.Felton,  12:)  California  Strret:(;.  W  Crane.  318  Pine 
Street,  room  :i'.l:  Captain  H.  I[  Ellis.  T.  F.  Bachclder, 
and  Charles  Hadsell,  Sunol  Glen.  For  further  particu- 
lars apply  to 

J.    A.    .TOHNSON,    Sunol    Glen,  Cnl. 
P.  9.— LOA.NS  MADE  and   FARMS  BOnOHT  AND 
BOLD  on  commission,  at  moderate  rates,  in  Alameda 
County. 


SMAL.L.  FARMS-HOW  TO  MAKE  MONKY. 

The  lollowiiiK  article,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Hcruld,  one  of  our  most  valued  exchanges, 
contains  much  valuable  information  for  new  set- 
tlers:   "We  are  and  always  have  been  in  favor  of 
small  farms  for  the  Californian.    We  think  a  far- 
mer had  better  buy  a  small  farm  and  pay  for  it, 
than  run  in  debt  for  a  large  one.    We  know  that 
the  tendency  is  all  the  other  way.   So  many  men 
have  bought  large  tracts  of  land  on  credit,  and  in  a 
few  years  have  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  crops 
grown  on  it.  that  others  feel  tempted  to  go  and  do 
likewise.   One  meets  on  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles, 
farmers  who  own  all  the  way  from  3.50  to  25,000 
acres;  but  the  owners  of  forty  acre  farms  are  scirce. 
Still,  there  la  no  doubt  but  that  forty  acres  well 
tilled  will  yield  a  larger  income  than  three  hund- 
dred  and   twenty  acres  but    poorly  cultivated. 
Our   soil  is    so  fertile    that  if  properly  culti- 
vated it  will  yield  a  crop  even  iu    the  drjost 
years.    This  has  been  repeatedly  proved  on  the 
lands  lying  between  JLos  Angeles  and  Santa  Moni- 
ca, and  on  the  Sausal  Kedondo  R  ini:ho.    The  own- 
er of  the  Sausal  Kedondo  has  assured  the  writer 
that  during  the  eight  years  in  which  grain  has  been 
grown  on  that  Kancho,  every  piece  of  ground  that 
has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  has  yielded  good 
crops.    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  eight 
years  include  the  dry  season  of  1876  77,  and  one  or 
two  others  iu  which  the  rainfall  was  scant.  Dr. 
Congar,  of  Pasadena,  and  many  others,  have  shown 
that  even  ttie  orange  tree  can  be  made  to  grow 
without  summer  irrigation   provided  the  ground 
around  it    is  well    and    frequently  cultivated. 
And  this  brings  us  to  another  matter  of  importance 
to  the  farmer  of  a  few  acres,  and  that  is,  the  irri- 
gation of  small  orchards  and  vineyards  by  means 
01  water  raised  by  windmills.    This  ijuestion  is 
now  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  dift'erent 
parts  01  the  State.    We  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  of  an  an  outfit  such  as  a  farmer 
would  need  for  the  purpose.    Of  course  he  has  a 
well  and  a  pump  on  his  land.    All  that  he  lacks  is 
the  means  of  lifting  the  water  and  a  place  to  store 
it.   A  fourteen-foot  self-regulating  windmill  will 
cost  him  $125,  a  6.000  gallon  redwood  tank  will  cost 
him  $110.   There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  with- 
out a  bieeze  from  the  sea  strong  enough  to  run  the 
windmill.    In  the  warm  summer  days,  when  water 
is  most  needed,  the  breeze  is  generaly  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  windmill  going  steadily  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  daily,  during  which  time  a  good  pump  will 
give  a  yield  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  >  allons.  This 
supply  is  ample  lor  the  irrigation  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  acres  of  vines  or  trees.    The  farmer  owning 
it  is  at  no  expense  for  water  rights,  zanjas,  or 
flumes.    He  has  not  to  wait  his  turn  witli  others, 
as  where  many  own  water  jointly,  but  can  irrigate 
when  he  chooses. 

"Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  farmer  owning 
eighty  acres  of  land,  which  he  has  heretofore  di  vo- 
ted to  barley.  He  has,  of  course,  a  good  well  and 
pump.  At  the  additional  outlay  of  $235  for  mill 
and  tank  he  is  prepared  to  make  the  destrt  blossom 
as  the  rose.  Let  him  plant  during  the  first  winter 
ten  acres  of  grape  vines.  These  will  require  irriga- 
tion during  the  first  summer,  but  never  afterwards, 
if  well  cultivated.  The  following  winter  he  can 
plant  five  acres  to  orange  trees,  and  t'>ree  acres  to 
ajiples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc.  He  has  ample 
water  for  all  these,  and  for  a  garden,  and  a  few 
acres  of  corn.  The  twenty  acres  thus  set  apart  will 
give  him  employment  at  times  when  he  would  be 
idle  if  his  entire  farm  was  sown  to  grain,  as  after 
seeding,  and  between  heading  and  threshing.  In  a 
few  years  the  income  from  the  twenty  acres  of  trees 
and  vines  should  be  double  that  from  the  sixty 
acres  of  grain.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  on  the  Brea,  the  San  Vincente,  the  Sausal  Re- 
dondo,  and  other  ranchos,  where  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water  is  found  at  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  from  the  surface.  This  land  can  be  bought, 
we  should  think,  at  from  $25  to  S50  per  acre;  and 
all  it  needs  to  make  it  vrtjrth  $150  per  acre  is  to  raise 
the  water  flowing  beneath  it  to  the  surface.  This 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  done,  and  it  has  often  been 
a  source  of  wonder  to  us  that  it  has  not  been  more 
extensively  trie  1." 


PATENTS 

MTJNN  &  CO.,  of  the  SriENTiFic  AMEnirAN.  con- 
tinue to  act  IIS  Solicitors  for  I'liK^nl.t,  Caveats  Trado 
Marks.  Copyrights,  for  the  United  States.  Canada. 
England.  France.  Germany,  etc.  Hand  Book  about 
Pnienla  sent  free.   Tlilrly-s..ven  years' cxpiTlence. 

Patentsolitalneil  throueli  MU.N'N  .t  CO.  ar(> noticed 
In  the  SciKXTiFio  A.mkkican.  the  largest,  hest.and 
moat  widely  circulated  scientific  pn|)er.  ♦.■i.20a  yottr. 
Weekly.  >ipleruli(l  engravings  and  Interesting  In- 
formation.  Specimen  copy  of  the  Scipniinc  A  mer- 
lon ii  si'nt  free.  Addre.ns  MUNN  fi  CO.,  SciENXIFlO 
AMEUiCAN  Offlce.  2C1  Broadway,  New  York. 


OL,IVIi  Oil... 

Caesar  Podesta,  on  .John  K.  Wolfskin's  place,  fin- 
ished making  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  olive 
oil  last  week,  for  which,  we  are  informed,  he  was 
offered  eight  dollars  a  gallon.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively new  industry  in  this  section  of  the  State,  but 
Podesta's  succohs,  coupled  with  that  of  Mrs.  S.  Q. 
McMahon.  conclusively  proves  that  it  is  a  profita- 
ble one.  The  olive  is  a  hardy  tree,  and  will  grow 
on  soil  that  is  hardly  adapted  for  any  other  vegeta- 
tion. We  hope  to  hear  of  an  extension  of  this  in- 
dustry.—  It'in^er.'i  Express. 


A  ooon  ri^AiM. 

The  Plumas  Nal'umnl.  of  March  8th,  says:  "The 
Loring  k  Leavitt  mine,  at  Elizabethtown,  has 
been  paying  splendidly  lately,  and  on  Saturday  last 
wo  were  shown  two  bars  of  gold,  the  result  of  sev- 
en days'  run.  weigliine  something  over  $1,700.  The 
first  three  days  of  this  week  also  showed  splendid 
ground,  the  clean-up  on  Wednesday  being  over 
$400. 


THE  FOOr>HILLS. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sacramento  ISee, 
furnishes  that  paper  with  the  following  valuable 
information  relaiive  to  the  progress  and  destiny  of 
a  region  of  natural  fertility  and  an  unsurpassed 
climate : 

Stimulated  by  the  success  which  has  attended 
horticultural  enterprises  in  the  foot-bill  section, 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  favora- 
able  locations.    No  portion  of  the  foot-hill  section 
is.  however,  attracting  as  much  attention  at  this 
ti'Me  as  that  in  tne  vicinity  of  Colfax.  Placer  county , 
although  there  are  other  localities  along  the  foot- 
hill belt  that  are  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 
The  present  demand  for  grape  and  fruit  lands 
about  Colfax,  however,  is  a  very  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  reputation  which  the  soil  of  that  lo- 
cality has  made  for  itself  in  the  last  two  years. 
Wherever  people  have  shown  sufliclent  enterprise 
to  remove  the  timber  and  uiiderbush  from  their 
hillsides  and  replace  tliem  with  trees  and  vines, 
the  result  has  really  been  marvelous.    It  may  just- 
ly be  claimed  for  that  section,  that  it  last  year  pro- 
duced the  finest  table  and  wine  grapes  that  were 
ever  displayed  at  any  public  fair,  and  the  fruit 
sent  from  there  to  the  East  has  awakened  interest 
thou.jands  of  miles  away.    While  Californians  have 
been  running  about  over  the  State  looking  for 
vineyard  lands  in  the  valleys,  for  which  they  must 
pay  from  $75  to  $300  per  acre,  men  have  quietly 
slipped  in  from  the  East  and  bought  up  small 
tracts  in  these  foot-hills  for  from  $6  to  $10  per 
acre,  and  which  when  fully  cleared  and  put  in  con- 
dition for  planting,  will  not  represent  an  average 
cost  per  acre  of  more  than  $20  to  $25,  to  say  noth- 
ing ot  the  value  of  the  wood  and  timber  cut  there- 
from.   Desirable  fruit  and  vineyard  lands  can  still 
be  had  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  for  $10  per 
acre  and  less,  and  none  of  this  land  requires  a  par- 
ticle of  irrigation.    This  is,  indeed,  the  chief  secret 
of  its  value  for  giape  and  fruit  growing;  for  it  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  grapes  and  Iruit  raised 
without  irrigation  are  far  superior  to  those  grown 
on  watered  soil.    We  have  always  had  a  strong  con- 
viction that  the  foot  hill  section  would  in  time  be- 
come the  garden  spot  of  the  State,  and  each  sea- 
son's developments  but  serve  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  that  conviction.    Persons  of  moderate  means, 
who  desire  homes  of  their  own,  and  who  are  not 
afraid  of  work,  must  look  to  the  foot-hills,  for 
they  cannot  all'ord  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  asked  for 
vallej  lands  that  are  not  nearly  so  well  adupted  for 
fruit  and  vines  as  tlj  jse  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierras,  even  up  to  the  altitude  of'  th"  sanwbelt. 
And  the  purchaser  of  even  a  small  tract  of  bill  or 
mountain  land  has  another  great  advantage  over 
his  valley  neighbor.    Every  acre  of  his  land  will 
yield  him  from  live  to  ten  corda  of  fuel,  besides 
nearly  all  the  material  required  for  fencing  pur- 
poses.   Some  sharp-aighled  capitalist.-,  ^'-.u  already 
discovered  that  lilt  rt  is  a  great  future  in  store  for 
the  foot-hill  section,  and  are  trying  to  secure  large 
tracts  for  speculative  purposes.    This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  if  the  prices  of  these  lands  were  to  be 
doubled,  or  trebled,  their  development  would  be 
seriously  retarded.    Just  now,  however,  the  work  of 
improvement  is  going  on  rapidly.    All  over  the 
plateau  that  surrounds  the  village  of  Colfax,  as 
well  as  at  most  points  along  tlie  railroad  from 
there  down  to  Rocklin,  the  ridges  are  being  cleared, 
fenced  and  planted,  and  at  the  present  rate  of  im- 
provement a  very  few  years  hence  will  find  that  town 
the  centerof  a  prosperous  and  thickly  settled  com- 
munity of  viticulturists  and  horticulturists.  Per- 
sons of  delicate  constitution  find  great  relief  lu 
these  higher  altitudes  from  the  fogs  and  heavier 
atmosphere  about  the  bay;  and,  taken  altogether, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  better  opening  for  the 
thousands  of  people  that  are  yearly  coming  to  this 
coast  in  search  of  homos  than  is  afforded  by  the 
foot-hills  of  Placer.  Nevada.  El  Dorado  and  other 
counties  that  take  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada. 

S\N    BKKNARUINO  MINES. 

The  San  Bernardino  Times,  says:  "The  prospects 
for  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  present  year  for  our 
county  are  vastly  more  favorable  than  ever  before 
known.  The  mills  are  all  increasing  their  capacity, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  $3, .5.55, 000  recorded  for 
1883,  will  be  doubled  in  1881.  The  Calico  mines  are 
fuming  out  wonderfully  well.  The  Humbug  and 
Bismiirck  are  quarries  ot  high  grade  ore,  and  $250,- 
000  in  ore  is  on  their  dumps  awaiting  work.  The 
King  mine  still  holds  its  own,  and  the  Alhambra 
group  is  turning  out  excellently.  The  late  rains 
have  been  very  heavy  on  the  desert  and  all  the 
tanks  and  wells  are  filled,  while  feed  will  be  abun- 
dant, and  more  prospecting  will  be  done  this  spring 
than  ever  before." 


YObO'S    GRAPE  INTEREST. 

A  writer,  in  the  Record- Union,  says:  "It 
has  been  figured  up  thiit  the  vineyards  of  Yolo 
county,  counticg  those  of  five  acres  or  more, 
amount  to  over  2,000  acres.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  vineyiirds  are  from  one  to  five 
years  of  nge.  The  oldest,  of  any  considerable 
size,  is  that  of  II.  S.  Deaner,  which  was  planted 
V>y  J.  Wyckofif,  about  twenty-five  years  ago . 
Most  of  the  grape-raisers  turn  their  product 
iuto  raisins." 
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Most  Complete  Printing  and  Pubushinq  House 

ON  the  Pacific  Coast.  ~">V^ 


Kr^liCTKorVPINO,   aTERIiOTVRmG,  ETC. 

Orders  by  Mail  or  Express  will  receive  prompt  attention.    Business  Men  and  Manufacturers  contemplating 
having  Illustrated  Catalogues  or  Price  Lists  or  any  job  requiring  fine  press  work  printed  should  send 
to  us  for  estimate  before  ordering.    We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  illustrated  work,  and 
refer  to  ihe  "Resources"  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  can  do  in  this  line. 


Address 


I^ACiKic  F'KiisS,  Oalclai^d,  Cal. 


THE    ANrEt.OPE  SETTLEMENT. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Crown  came  in  recently  from  An- 
telope valley.  The  artesian  well  that  is  being  sunk 
is  down  over  one  hundred  and  nintty  feet  and  has 
a  large  stream  of  water  continually  flowius^  over 
thetopof  the  pipe.  It  will  reach  the  great  sub- 
terranean bisin  of  pure  water  in  about  two  more 
days,  when  a  gush  of  the  aq  leoua  fluid  will  pour 
forth.  The  other  well,  belongiiij^  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Kiilroad,  flows  86  400  gallons  per  day. 
Such  a  stream  would  furnish  sufficient  water  for  a 
hundred  acres  of  fruit  trees. 

The  new  hotel  at  Lancaster  is  enclosed  and  five 
men  are  at  work  on  the  building  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  completing  it  in  three  weeks. 

A  large  number  of  settlers  are  putting  in  grain 
and  over  one  thousand  acre4  of  wheat  have  been 
aown  already.  This  grain  can  be  cut  for  hay  or 
threshed  for  wheat,  as  a  prospective  profit  would 
indicate.  The  land  is  above  the  fi'g  and  the  stalks 
of  the  grain  are  bright  and  free  from  rust  fungus. 
Tbirty-sii  farmers  have  made  a  settlement,  and  as 
many  more  have  given  directions  to  have  their 
land  plowed. 

Several  of  the  solid  men  of  L  js  Angeles  have 
bonght  tracts  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each 
and  made  an  arrangement  for  having  an  artesian 
well  put  down  on  the  mesa.  A  surface  well  on  the 
high  mesa  has  struck  water  at  forty-five  feet,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  is  another  at  fourteen  and 
one-half  feet  that  contains  four  feet  of  water.  In 
the  semicircle  of  mountains  around  the  tract,  fif- 
teen small  springs  have  been  discovered,  the  water 
from  which  can  be  carried  on  to  the  highest  mesa. 

All  the  teams  in  the  settlement  are  very  busy 
and  Mr.  Brown  will  purchase  more  or  engage  land 
to  be  plowed  by  the  a'-.re.  Tliia  will  be  a  good 
opening  for  the  merchants  of  Los  Angeles  to  sell 
agricultural  implements,  and  for  the  nurserymen 
of  our  city  to  sell  their  deciduous  fruit  trees.  Some 
eucalyptus  trees  will  be  plante  l  on  the  mesa,  to 
ascertain  if  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  them,  and  if 
it  is  not,  a  large  number  of  them  will  be  planted 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  Brown  will  make  arrangements  while  in  the 
city,  for  sinking  an  artesian  well,  and  plowing  and 
planting  several  hundred  acres.  He  seems  to  en- 
joy the  life  of  a  granger  very  well,  and  appears 
more  robust  than  when  living  in  Ihe  city.  His 
song  then  used  to  be,  "I  want  to  be  a  granger  and 
with  the  grangers  stand." — Los  Anyelen  Herald. 


A    GROWING  SECTION. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  says:  "A  ride  through  the 
colonies  and  fruit  farms  of  this  vicinity  is  convin. 
oing  proof  of  the  great  and  rapid  advancement 
this  county  is  milking.  New  orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  being  put  in  on  every  hand,  and  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  teams  are  busily  engaged  in  lev- 
eling and  preparing  land.  The  older  orchards  and 
vineyards  are  being  put  in  shape;  new  houses  and 
barns  are  being  built,  and  thrift  and  activity  pre- 
vails on  every  hand.  In  addition  to  the  orchards 
and  vineyards,  thousands  of  acres  of  grain  have 
been  planted,  and  the  whole  plains  are  dotted  with 
fields  of  young  grain.  The  grain-farmers  are  Jubi- 
lant,  and  anticipate  the  largest  crop  ever  raised  in 
this  valley.   All  things  look  propitious." 


A    GOOD  -MINE. 

The  Hawkins  <t  Peardon  boys  of  the  Morning  Star 
Quartz  mine,  made  another  shipment  of  bullion 
recently;  the  clean-up  after  about  twenty-five  days' 
run  and  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  tons  of  ore  which  aggregated 
an  amount  equal  to  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
dollars  per  ton.  As  a  steady  paying  property  this 
mine  has  few  equals  anywhere,  and  yet  much  is  due 
from  the  way  they  work  ii.— Placer  Herald 


I.AKE  COCJNTY. 
There  are  few  portions  of  our  State — iibound- 
ing  as  it  does  with  every  variety  of  scenery  and  un- 
rivalled wonders  ot  nature — that  combines  so  large 
and  varied  attractions  to  the  visitorjitnd  tourist  from 
abroad  as  our  own  county.  Our  people,  grown  fa- 
miliar by  daily  contact  with  the  beautiful  scenery 
an  other  attractions  which  surround  them  on  every 
hand,  do  not  appreciate  these  varied  gifts  of  nature 
as  fully  as  their  merits  deserve.  It  is  only  the 
stranger  and  visitor  from  abroad  to  whom  these 
scenes  are  new  and  fresh,  something  to  which  the 
eye  has  not  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  feast 
upon,  who  can  properly  estimate  these  lavish  gifts 
of  nature.  Not  only  is  the  visitor  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful,  gratified  by  a  SL-rieg  of 
unrivalled  views  in  a  region  described  in  the  lang- 
uage of  the  poet: — 

"Where  the  landscape  is  always  a  feast  to  the  eye," 
but  tlie  invalid  in  search  of  health  can  no  where 
find  more  effectual  remedies  for  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  mineral 
springs,  distilled  in  natures  own  laboratory.  Ev- 
ery variety  of  mineral  water— ►ulphur,  soda,  salt, 
magnesia  and  chalybeate,  of  which  the  strengthen- 
ing and  tonic  properties  of  the  combination  of  iron 
form  the  base-  are  to  be  found  within  the  area  of 
Lake  county  and  within  convenient  access  to  the 
health-seeking  invalid.  Besides  its  many  celebrat- 
ed springs,  which,  for  years  past,  became  so  favora- 
bly known,  there  are  numerous  others  that  are 
constantly  developing,  the  curative  powers  of  which 
are  proving  equally  efficacious.  In  fact,  the  varied 
and  valuable  resources  of  our  county  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  abroad,  and  her  resources 
are  but  in  the  infancy  of  their  development.  A 
large  numbor  of  strangers  visited  our  county  dur- 
ing the  last  season,  and  spent  som  - time  and  con- 
sidi  rable  money  in  feasting  their  eves  upon  our 
fine  scenery  and  testing  the  effiiacyand  r(  medial 
virtues  of  our  mineral  springs.  The  coming  sea- 
son, the  opening  of  which  is  about  commoneiug, 
bids  fair  to  surpass  the  last  in  a  Ur^ely  increased 
number.  There  can  be  no  better  advertisement  of 
the  attractions  and  advantages  of  this  region  than 
a  name  for  a  warm  welcome  and  open  hand  to  the 
stranger — generous  hospitality  and  a  name  for  fair 
dealing  in  the  premises.  Let  every  visitor  who 
comes  among  us  depart  with  such  prepossessions 
in  our  favor  arising  from  the  treatment  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  our  people,  as  will  stimulate 
his  earnest  desire  to  come  ameng  us  again. — Lower 
Lake  Bulletin. 


THE    STAR    OF  BETHLEHEM. 

Astronomers  have  announced  that  tho  Star  of 
Bethlehem  will  again  come  into  the  passionate 
view  of  the  christian  world  in  1887,  returning  on 
its  tremendous  orbit  after  an  absence  of  three 
hundred  years.  This  youngest-born  of  all  the  bril- 
liant sisterhood  of  stars,  was  first  seen  by  human 
eyes  about  two  years  bi-fore  the  birth  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  when  it  parted  the  curtains  of  the  invisi- 
ble and  took  its  way  in  the  glittering  processions 
of  the  heavens.  In  the  romantic  astronomy  of 
Faith,  it  far  outshines  the  splendor,  of  Arcturus 
and  his  lustrous  sons,  who  watch  over  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  Pole.  Its  gentle  beams  are  ten- 
derer than  those  of  Alcyone,  who  presides  over 
the  "sweet  influences  ol  the  Pleiades;"  its  radiance 
brighter  and  purer  than  the  shining  bands  of  Orion. 
0.  that^Colonel  Biker  could  be  here  to  greet  the 
blazing  stranger  in  such  terms'of  grandeur  as  he 
addressed  to  the  comet  of  1858!  But,  alas  for  the 
perpetual  silence  of  the  "Harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  halls  the  soul  of  music  abed!"  Have  we  no 
surviving  prophet  who  has  talked  with  God,  to 
speak  fittingly  of  the  most  inspiring  event  in  the 
modern  theology  of  mankind  ?— Calvin  B.  Mc- 
Donald, in  the  Evening  Vidette,  Oakland. 


STOVES 


^or  Cooking,  Parlors,  Oflfices,  Halls,  Bed-Rooms,  Churches,  Stores,  Etc 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 

<^-/     o«b/     J/  ^ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

339,  3i  1 ,  313,  315  and  317  Merket  Street,  Between 
Beale  and  Fremont  Streets, 

San  Francisco 


p.  S.  Crocker  &  Co. 


IMPORTING  AND  MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


-4 


RAILROAD,   BANK  AND  INSURANCE 


PRINTERS 


LITHOGRAPHERS 

— AND — 

BLANK  BOOK  MANUFACTURERS, 

215,  217  and  219  Btisli  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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JAMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

Druggists  and  Manufac- 
turing Chemists, 


R 


ESPECTFULLY  CALL.  ATTENTION  TO 

THEIR  NEW  ARRIVALS  OF 


Foreiisn     Perfumery,     Cologfnes,  Scented 

Toilet  Soaps,   Bafr,  Tooth  and  NhU 
Bragbes,  Combs,  Hair  Oils,  Pomades,  Face 
Powders  and  Cosmetics,  Sponges, 
Patent  Medicines,  Etc. ,  Etc 


JAMES  C.  STEELE  &.  CO.'S 

Palace  Drng  Store, 

I»A.ILiA.CE  HOTEL. 
635  Marliet  Street,   -   -    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRASS  11  BELL  FOIBM. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Ciiarch  and  Steamboat  BELXS  and  GONGS 

BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds, 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES, 
FIRE  HYDRANTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDE  V  HYDRANTS. 

A  BENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDING 


Hooker's  Patent 

OELKBBATES 

STEAM  PUMP 

i^"The  best  and  most 
durable  in  use.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purpoBes. 


Root's    Slast  Blowerst 

Vor  Ventilsting  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 

For  Mining  PurposeB. 
GAR  RATT-S  IMPRO VEB  JOURNAL.  METAl 
  nCPOBTBB  OF  

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING 

AIX  Kim)B  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 


Capital,  paid  in  fiill,  -  $200,000.00 
'  ;sets,  Jan.  1,1884,  $436,373.59 


•Hses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized, $954,247.44. 


.;  jHN  H.  wise  President 

t  .IAS.  A.  LATON  Secretary 

Principal  Office, 

^o.  439  California  Street,  8.  F. 
(Safe  Deposit  Building.) 


AGENTSi 


wanted  for  The  Lives  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  The  larg- 
est, handHOmest.beBt  book  ever  Bold 
for  less  than  twice  our  price.  The  fastest  selling  book 
in  America.  Immense  proflts  to  agents.  All  intelli. 
gent  people  want  it.  Any  one  can  become  a  snccessfal 
■gent.  Terms  free.  HAiLiTT  Boos  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 


A  PRIZE. 


Send  six  cents  for  postage,  and 
receive  free,  a  costly  box  of  goods 
■  which  will  help  you  to  more 
money  right  away  than  anything  else  in  this  world. 
All,  of  either  sex,  succeed  from  first  hour.  The  broad 
road  to  fortune  openB  before  the  workers,  absolutely 
sore.  At  once  address,  Tbub  &  Co.,  Augusta.  Maine, 


C.  P.  SHEFriBi.D.     J.  Pattebson.     N.  W.  SPA(7U>raa. 

PACIFIC  SAW 

Manufacturing  Company, 

17  &  19  FREMONT  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A   NEW  WOOD  SAW! 


THE  LATEST,  THE  BEST. 

The  above  illustration  shews  an  AUTOMATIC  SELF- 
STRAINING  WOOD  SAW  FRAME.  The  saw  is  strained 
by  means  ol  a  Steel  Spring  secured  to  the  wood  end 
pieces  with  Metal  Bands.  With  tliis  devise  a  saw  is  per- 
fectly and  automatically  strained  at  all  times.  No 
cross  bars  or  braces  are  required  to  give  stiffness  to  the 
frame.  The  space  in  wood  saw  frames  usually  filled  up 
with  such  devices  is  left  open,  giving  the  saw  greater 
capacity  for  sawing  large  sticks  of  wood,  wide  planks 
or  boards.  There  is  no  screw  straining  rod  to  get  out 
of  order. 

Price,  complete  with  Pacific  Saw  Mf 'g  Co.'s  Extra  Qual- 
ity Blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work,  each,  $1.60;  with 
their  second  quality  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work, 
$1.25;  with  imported  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work, 
$1.00. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 


A-GEIVTS    FOR.   C.    IJ.  I»A.XJL'H 

CELEBRATED  FILES. 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives.  Saw 
Mandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Ooscripiion  Made  to  Order. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


Pacific  Bifle  and  Pistol  Powder. 


ROUND  GRAIN, 
Bright  Glaze,!in  Iron  and  Wooden 
Kees. 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS, 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 


PRINCIPAL.  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

GRAND  CENTRAL 

FRESNO,     -     -  CALIFORNIA. 

THOS.  H.  REYNOL.US.  Proprietor. 


The  Largest  and  Best  Appointed  Hotel 
South  of  San  Francisco. 


TBI8   HOUbE   IS    NOW   OPEN   FOR  THE 
RECEPTION  OF  GUESTS. 


SUPERIOR  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  FAM- 
ILIES AT  MODERATE  RATES. 


HOTEL  COACH 

in  waiting  at  all  trains  to  convey  guests  to  the  Hotel 
FREE    OF  CHARGE. 


CAI^IFORNIA'S  AGRICULTURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 

In  au  article  of  considerable  length,  a  writer 
in  the  Sacramento  Bee  of  recent  date,  tkus 
speaks  of  two  important  industries : '  No  one  who 
watches  carefully  the  indications  of  agricultur- 
al development  in  Calforuia  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  industries 
of  fruit-growing  and  viticulture,  and  the  con- 
clusion seems  almost  irresistible  that  these 
two  will  ultimately  overshadow  all  branches 
of  agriculture  in  this  State.  Many  States  in 
this  Union  possess  in  common,  natural  advanta- 
ges for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
but  California  is  pre-eminent  in  those  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate  most  favorable  for  the 
production  of  fruit  and  wine.  The  time  may 
come  when  a  large  portion  of  the  vast  area 
now  devoted  to  the  production  of  grain  will  be 
covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards.  Men 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue  to  be  content 
with  a  profit  of  ten  dollars  au  acre,  when  a 
profit  of  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre  is  practica- 
ble. This  change  is  steadily  going  forward, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the 
future  of  the  State.  The  gradual  revolution  in 
our  husbandry  will  ultimately  cut  up  the  great 
ranches  into  little  homesteads,  and  add  infin- 
itely to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  State. 

"Few  persons  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  business  of  drying  fruit 
has  grown  in  California.  Of  raisins,  alone, 
last  year  this  State  produced  2,500,000  pounds, 
or  125,000  boxes  of  twenty  pounds  each.  Of 
other  dried  fruits  last  year's  production  has 
been  set  down  at  about  2,300,000  pounds 
classified  by  Geo.  W.  Meade  &  Co  ,  of  San 
Francisco,  as  follows:  Sun-dried — Apples,  500,- 
000;  peaches,  500,000;  pears,  75,000;  apricots, 
300,000;  nectarines,  20,000;  figs,  60,000.  Evap- 
orated—Apples, 250,000;  apricots,  90,000; 
French  prunes,  250,000;  dried  grapes,  150,000; 
pitted  plums,  100,000.  The  same  authority 
gives  the  yield  of  almonds  lor  1883,  as  700,000 
pounds,  and  the  walnut  yield  as  500,000 
pounds.  The  almond  crop  was  the  largest 
ever  gathered  in  the  State.  In  many  parts  of 
the  State,  walnuts  are  supposed  to  have  no 
market  value,  and  are  allowed  to  drop  unheed- 
ed from  the  trees,  and  it  will  surprise  many 
owners  of  walnut  trees  to  learn  that  California 
walnuts  are  classed  in  eastern  markets  as  equal 
to  the  best  imported.  California  aliuuuds  are 
growing  in  favor  at  the  East,  and  growers  are 
recommended  not  to  send  any  to  market  with- 
out a  thorough  bleaching  with  sulphur  fumes. 
The  product  of  French  prunes  in  this  State 
seems  destined  to  grow  rapidly,  under  an  ac- 
tive demand,  and  there  is  no  fruit  which  can 
be  more  confidently  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  our  orchardists.  In  the  Eastern  markets 
our  prunes  are  preferred,  even  at  a  higher 
cost  to  the  imported.  The  price  to  the  grower, 
it  is  said,  need  never  fall  below  seventy  cents, 
at  which  rate,  it  is  believed,  the  outlet  would 
be  pjactically  unlimited.  For  many  kinds  of 
dried  fi  uits,  in  fact,  California  has  the  world 
for  a  market,  and  need  fear  no  competition. 
We  find  the  Scientific  American  expressing  the 
opinion  that  "the  United  States  alone  will  be 
ready  to  take  all  the  fruit  of  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity now  being  produced  by  the  sun-drying  pro- 
cess that  California  can  ever  raise.'  In  the 
case  of  raisins  alone  the  United  States  imports 
about  2,500,000  boxes  annually,  while  the  total 
California  product  is  but  125,000  boxes.  Not 
more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  had  so  much  as  a  taste  of 
California  Fruit.  As  evidence  of  the  superior- 
ity of  our  fruit,  we  may  add  that  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 
'California  grapes  sell  in  paris  for  ninety  per 
cent,  more  than  grapes  of  French  production.' 
And  if  our  grapes  are  superior  to  those  of 
Prance,  why  should  not  our  wines,  when  made 
with  the  same  skill  and  care  as  those  of  France 
are  made,  be  likewise  superior  ? 

"Attention  is  again  being  drawn  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sorghum.  A  Fresno  farmer  who  ex- 
perimented with  this  crop  last  season,  on  two 
acres  of  land,  got  a  total  yield  of  two  hundred 
gallons  of  syrup,  making  a  net  profit  of  $52.25 
per  acre." 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

The  California  Architect  estimates  that  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  will  reach  the  grand  total  of  198 
buildings  of  the  value  of  $1,0G5,030.  This, 
says  the  Architect,  is  the  most  remarkable 
showing  e^er  given  for  a  similar  period  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 


A    NOTABLE    IRON  MINE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Auburn  Argus,  writes 
from  the  iron  mine  at  Hotaling,  Placer  coun- 
ty, as  follows  :  "Hotaling  is  about  the  busiest 
place  in  our  county.  A  person  who  has  never 
been  here,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  bustle  and 
activity  or  enormity  of  the  work  which  is  be- 
ing executed  here  The  last  "blast"  in  the 
furnace  here,  "blew  out,"  on  the  8th  day  of  De- 
cember, since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
continual  refitting  and  improving,  not  only  of 
the  works  but  of  the  town.  The  company  has 
just  completed  the  erection  of  six  new  patent 
coal-kilns  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  cords  of  wood, 
or  2,000  bushels  per  kiln,  within  a  short  dist- 
ance from  the  furnace.  They  have  contracted 
with  all  the  timber  owners  within  a  radius  of 
two  or  three  miles  for  their  wood,  which  will 
all  be  turned  to  coal  in  these  kilns.  Under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Seely,  they  have  re-lined 
the  furnace  with  fire-brick  procured  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  great  expense,  and  equipped  it 
with  all  the  latest  blast-furnace  machinery  and 
appliances;  have  remodeled  and  enlarged  the 
hot-blast,  and,  it  is  rumored,  will  soon  receive 
from  the  east  a  large  and  improved  blower 
engine. 

"The  carpenters  have  recently  completed  a 
fence  which  encircles  the  whole  town  and  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  the  street^  great 'y. 
They  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  an  addition 
to  the  hotel,  20x40,  which  will  greatly  enlarge  the 
sleeping  accommodations,  a  much  neede  I  im- 
provement, as  the  school- house  has  recently 
been  converted  into  a  lodging-house,  school 
having  been  closed  about  two  months  ago. 

"There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  ore.  There 
is  a  supply  of  about  4,000  tons  on  hand  at  the 
stock-house,  and  they  are  busy  hoisting  at  No. 
1  shaft  night  and  day. 

"About  the  middle  of  last  January  the  com- 
pany commenced  sinking  a  shaft  near  the 
works.  It  is  a  two  compartment  shaft,  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  run  two  safety  cages  therein. 
They  use  two  compressed  air  drilling  machines 
in  sinking,  and  have  attained  a  depth  of  eighty 
feet." 

WELL    MERITED  TRIBUTE. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of 
California,  in  a  recent  address,  paid  the  fol- 
lowing compliment  to  California  and  its  wine- 
growers: 

"I  don't  think  that  any  country  on  (lie  con- 
tinent will  ever  compete  with  California  for 
grape-growing  and  wine-making.  In  the  raisin 
and  wine  industry  I  do  not  think  you  will  have 
any  competitors.  In  other  fruits  we  have. 
There  are  certain  other  localities  in  th  e  United 
States,  where  they  can  produce  fruits  as  well 
as  in  Calilornia.  New  Jersey,  for  instance, 
can  produce  a  large  amount  of  peaches,  but  it 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  California, 
and  would  cover  only  a  scjall  portion  of  our 
foothills.  And  I  emphatically  assent  to  the 
proposition  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  a  com- 
munity of  fruit-growers  may  have  large  tracts 
cultivated  and  a  sparse  population,  but  it  con- 
sists of  rich  men  and  poor  laborers,  whil.st  a 
fruit-growing  section  must  be  exceptiou  illy  in- 
telligent necessarily— I  think  intelligent  and 
educated.  I  think  this  industry  conduces  em- 
inently to  education,  and  to  small  holdings, 
which  necessarily  brings  about  a  degree  of 
popular  intelligence  and  aducation  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  else." 


CALII-'UKMA    FRUIT  YIELDS. 

The  raisin  crop  of  California  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  leading  industries,  and  yet  it  is 
in  its  infancy.  The  yield  last  season  was 
placed  at  125,000  boxes  of  20  pounds  each  or 
2,600,000  pounds  or  1,250  tons— 125  carloads. 
The  entire  crop  of  dried  apples  was  less  than 
one-half  as  much  — 1,050,000  pounds,  while 
dried  peaches  only  amounted  to  500,000  pounds, 
and  dried  apricots  only  to  390,000  pounds 
with  250,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes.  Of 
course  this  estimate  only  covers  the  dried 
fruit  market  and  does  not  refer  to  the  fruit 
sold  green  and  canned  goods.  The  raisin  crop 
almost  equals  the  entire  remainder  of  the  dried 
fruit  crop  of  California. 

Riverside  produces  one-half  the  raisin  crop 
of  the  State  and  nearly  one  quarter  of  the  en- 
tiro  dried  fruit  crop  of  the  State  including  the 
laisin  yield  To  carry  the  figures  a  little  far- 
ther we  find  that  San  Bernardino  county  pro- 
duces nearly  one-third  the  dried  fruit  crop  of 
the  State. — Riverfside  Express. 

Subscribe  for  The  Rebouboes  ot  Cautobkia. 
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COMING  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Rocky  Moantain  Kf'rs  sayii  that  the  qneg- 
(ion  fif  emigrating  to  Culifornia  is  beiiii,'  disc^iBaed 
by  a  large  uuniber  of  peoi'le  tii  Colorado,  and  eolo- 
nies  are  being  formed.  We  Imve  lately  received 
letters  and  orders  for  copi<  s  of  our  paper  from  that 
section,  with  a  view  of  getting  information  from 
oor  portion  of  California.  Speaking  in  behalf  of 
California  we  say:  Let  them  come;  we  can  accom- 
luodate  them.  The  Golden  State  is  laige  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  eupport  ten  millions  of  people. 
Bpeiking  in  behalf  of  Big  Valley,  alone  in  the  ar- 
ticle, and  in  answer  to  questions  concerning  the 
tame,  we  will  say: 

Big  Valley  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Pitt  river 
valleys,  and  is  situated  forty  miles  east  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  main  chain  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mou  - 
taioi.  It  is  of  triangular  shape,  and  is  nestled  be- 
twoen  the  lovliest  and  most  picturesque  hills  of  the 
Bierrait,  whose  landscape  is  unsurpassed  for  gran- 
deur and  beauty  on  this  coast.  It  is  well  watered 
by  Pitt  river  and  other  streams.  The  lauds  of  Big 
Valley  are  of  five  classes,  viz:  Swamp  and  over- 
flowed, m'adow,  adobe  river  bottoms,  bandy  up- 
land, clay  upland  tiod  gravelly  ridge  land.  The 
tirf  t  Is  used  exclusively  for  hay  and  grazing  pur- 
poses; the  third  and  fourth  for  farming  and  the 
flf'h  for  grazing.  The  valley  has  been  used  in  the 
pa?*  principally  for  grazing  purposes  for  cattle, 
li<  r^.  ,  and  sheep;  but  farming  is  now  one  of  the 
Wa,\.  /industries,  and  bids  fair  to  eventually  be 
»'.:  I,  cope  with  any  other  section  of  the  State,  of 
like  dimensions  in  the  yield  of  agricultural  pro- 
duols. 

Big  Valley  contains  about  two  hundrei'.  and  fifty 
square  miles  of  land.  The  level  open  land  near 
the  streams  is  very  ricli,  and  produces  without  irri- 
gation IT  much  trouble,  the  finest  crops  of  small 
grain  and  vegetables.  It  is  among  the  best  land  in 
the  Slate  for  all  purposes.  Heretofore  farming, 
like  everything  else  in  California,  has  been  followed 
with  a  view  of  piliug  up  a  fortune  in  a  short  time. 
Big  Valley  will  afford  desirable  homes  for  many 
years  to  come— especially  if  people  make  up  their 
minds  to  settle  dosn  to  the  simple  pleasure  of  liv- 
ing and  doing  well,  and  dream  no  more  of  sudden 
and  magnificent  fortunes.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  who  have  small  families,  and  perhaps  still 
smaller  means,  to  whom  the  lands  in  this  valley  ot- 
fer  a  fine  inducement.  It  is  to  inform  them  what 
they  may  expect  to  find  here  that  we  publish  these 
remarks.  If  you  are  not  averse  to  living  plainly; 
if  you  know  how  to  farm,  and  don't  mind  doing  it; 
if  you  want  to  live  in  peace  and  security,  working 
for  yourself ;  if  yon  are  content,  at  the  end  of  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  to  have  a  good  fa; m,  in  the  best 
climate  in  the  world,  and  support  your  family  in 
affluence,  with  schools,  chnrches  etc.,  all  around 
you  oaunot  do  wrong  to  coma  here. — Bieber  (Las- 
sen Connly)  News. 

AN  ATTRACTIVIi:  A.VD  GROWING  SETTbR. 
MENT. 

TheSin  Dieiji  Union,  makes  the  following  at- 
tractive summary  of  the  town  of  Elsinore,  situa- 
ted in  the  northern  p.irt  of  the  county:  "It  seems 
to  be  taking  the  lead  of  all  the  new  colonies  in 
Southern  California;  and,  being  directly  tributary 
t'l  San  Diego,  on  the  line  of  the  California  Southern 
Railroad,  we  are  justly  proud  to  see  it  go  ahead. 
Since  January,  in  spitt;  of  the  very  bid  weather  this 
winter,  no  less  than  one  hundr^-d  persons  have 
porcliased  on  the  tract,  and  in  the  town  site  at  the 
Hot  Barings.  Thirty-six  different  persona  have 
already  planted  trees  and  vines  on  or  around  the 
traot.  One  of  the  founders  cf  the  cjlony  gives 
as  a  reason  for  such  unheard  of  success  that  there 
is  a  combination  of  natural  advantages  which  any 
man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  appreciate  after 
studying  the  situation  a  few  days  on  the  ground. 

1.  A  beautiful  lake  of  4.000  acres  area,  affording 
fine  boating  and  bathing,  also  serving  to  equalize 
the  temperature,  aiH^rbiui;  the  warmth  of  day  and 
throwing  it  off  again 'at  night. 

2.  A  wonderful  little  valley  running  through  the 
town  site,  containing  mineral  springs  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  sulphur,  soda,  white  sulphur,  magnesia, 
iron,  borax,  hot  mud,  fresh  water,  etc.— one  hund- 
red and  eighty-six  in  number. 

3.  The  California  Southern  Railroad  and  Elsin- 
ore Station,  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  town 
*ite.  This  railroad,  any  one  so  disposed  can  readily 
gee,  will  soon  be  a  through  line  from  the  East  to 
the  only  harbor  on  our  southern  coast. 

4.  Thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  fruit  land,  rap. 
idly  being  settled  by  experienced  fruit  growers  from 
Pasadena,  Riverside  and  Los  Angeles,  and  also  men 
of  capital  from  Eisteru  States. 

5.  It  is  a  natural  center  for  a  large  scoue  of 
country,  and  situated  so  aa  to  supply  a  number  of 
active  mining  districts. 

6.  A  good  coal  mine,  the  largest  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  being  an  eight-foot  vein,  not  claimed  to  be 
the  best  quality;  but  it  is  fuel,  and  very  good  fuel, 
better  the  more  it  is  prospected,  and  it  will  always 
be  sold  for  a  trifle  at  the  mine. 

7.  Abundance  of  good  water  in  the  shallow 
wells,  springs  and  mountain  streams.  There  is  do 
doubt  that  artesian  water  can  be  had. 

t<.  Ko  irrigation  is  necessary  to  raise  fruit  or 
crops. 

9,  No  scale  injects  can  live  on  the  trees.  Scarce- 


ly any  fog.  Seyenteen  miles  from  the  ocean,  mak- 
ing  a  good  sea-breeze.  All  these  natural  advanfa-  | 
ges,  and  many  others;  together  with  a  romance  of 
mystery  and  legends  of  the  past  connected  with  thf 
lake,  springs,  valley  and  mountains,  substantiated 
by  the  old  mortars  and  pestles  and  other  Indian 
relics  to  be  picked  up,  and  the  mounds  and  painted 
rocks. 

The  proprietors  intend  to  build  a  large  hotel,  and 
a  small  steamboat,  to  run  on  the  lake,  as  soon  as 
the  railroad  opens." 


1884. 


CAMPORMV     PRIUrs    AT    THE  EASiT 

A  dispatch  from  New  York,  I\Iarch  27th,  has  the 
following  remarks  relative  to  California  fresh  and 
canned  fruit: 

"An  evening  paper  says:  California  canned 
fruits  are  among  the  spring  delicacies  offered  by 
grocers.  They  include  apricots,  white  cherries, 
black  cherries,  San  .lose  cherries,  egg  plums,  green- 
gages, and  lemon  cling  peaches. 

"The  California  press  reportersaw  Mr.  Delafield, 
of  W.  T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  who  said:  A  few  con- 
tracts have  been  made  for  the  next  season,  but 
buyers  are  holding  off  and  waiting  for  more  favor- 
able prices.  The  consumption,  however,  has  in- 
creased. Canned  California  salmon  sells  at  $1.35 
a  dozen  per  pound-boxes  in  lots  of  2,500  cans.  The 
market,  however,  is  dull,  owing  to  the  large  ar- 
rivals. 

"Mr.  Whyland,  of  Thurber,  Whyland  &  Co., 
said:  Tliere  is  always  a  demand  for  California 
canned  fruits,  owing  to  their  being  more  luscious, 
better  developed,  and  more  sightly  than  fruits  from 
other  States.  The  principal  calls  are  for  apricots 
and  pears,  which  retail  at  about  forty  cents  per  can. 
Plums  would  sell  better  if  prepared  properly.  They 
are  originally  cooked  so  much  that  they  fall  to 
pieces.  I  don't  know  of  a  finer  fruit  than  Califor- 
nia egg-plums,  when  properly  put  up.  Regarding 
last  year,  I  would  say  the  demand  had  fallen  off  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  of  consumers. 

"A  member  of  the  firm  of  Dudley,  Clapp  &  Doe, 
who  do  nine-tenths  of  the  California  green  fruit 
business  in  this  city,  said:  Pears  have  done  very 
well  this  season,  selling  at  two,  four  and  five  dol- 
lars per  box,  according  to  quality.  We  have  sold 
6,000  boxes  this  season  and  have  about  five  hundred 
boxes  in  Ci)ld  storage  now.  If  the  farmers  in  Cali- 
fornia do  not  put  up  their  goods  better,  in  five 
years'  time  they  will  be  thrown  out  ot  the  market. 
If  they  would  throw  out  the  scrubs  and  stop  tap- 
ping the  boxes  sent  Eist,  we  could  get  double  the 
price  lor  pears  and  sell  double  the  quantity.  They 
are  a  fine  fruit  and  the  ilemand  tor  them  is  excel- 
lent, but  you  can't  find  buyers  for  inferior  goods." 


YOSEMITE.  GEYSERS. 


WHAT    MERCED     COUNTV     I.S  UUI.\U. 

The  Merced  Express,  of  recent  date,  has  the  fol- 
lowing: ".\ccording  to  the  most  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  present  silUition  of  agricultural 
affairs  in  Merced  county  attainable  at  this  time,  all 
things  are  favorable  and  the  outlook  is  flattering 
to  its  progress  and  prosperity.  Tiio  increased  acre- 
age of  wheat  and  barley  is  at  least  one-fifth  over 
last  year,  and  from  present  indications  the  increase 
in  yield  will  be  even  greater  thau  one-fifth,  placing 
the  crop  of  this  year  at  over  two  million  bushels. 
Of  barley  we  will  have  not  less  than  800,000  bushels, 
and  of  rye,  50,000.  The  estimate  is  based  on  acre- 
age :ind  probable  loss  by  overflow  and  damage  by 
water.  Not  less  than  80,000  vines  and  30,000  fruit 
trees  have  been  planted — the  vines  mostly  of  the 
Zinfandel  and  Muscat  varieties.  In  fruit;  apricot, 
French  prune  and  almonds  have  taken  the  lead. 
Olive,  fig  and  orange  trees  have  also  been  planted 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
vine  in  Merced  county  is  exceji'ionally  free  from 
disease  or  pests  of  any  kind,  and  in  a  few  years  its 
productions  will  undoubtedly  be  a  leading  indus- 
try. Eastern  cities  afford  an  inexhaustible  market, 
and  as  redactions  in  transportations  are  certain  to 
take  place,  at  furthest  in  a  few  years,  the  produc- 
tion of  grapes  cannot  fail  to  prove  remunerative. 
Had  less  rain  fallen,  many  more  vines  and  Iruit 
trees  would  have  been  planted.  The  hay  crop  will 
be  enormous  and  feed  for  stock  abundant,  which  is 
a  source  of  wealth  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
large  rainfall,  although  causing  temporary  stagna- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  business  and  a  slight  incon- 
venience, in  the  end  will  prove  of  immense  value 
to  Merced  county,  as  its  good  effects  will  be  felt 
another  year. 


A    GOOD  CL.EAN-UP. 

The  Trinity  Journal,  says:  "Moor  &  Day  were 
in  town  this  week  with  a  fine  lot  of  bullion  from 
the  East  Fork  Quartz  Mine.  Seventeen  tons  and  a 
lew  hundred  pounds  were  run  through  the  arastra 
and  produced  something  over  $2,000,  of  which  a- 
mount,  102  ounces  of  the  bulliou  was  shipped  to 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  J.  L.  Day  informs  us  that  of 
the  17  tons  run  in  the  arastra,  probably  one-third 
was  earth  and  he  is  well  satistied  that  the  actual 
rock  crushed  went  from  $150  upward  to  the  ton. 
East  Fork  Quartz  has  been  proven  rich,  and  that 
section  will  soon  develop  into  a  rich  and  lively  dis- 
trict as  much  prospecting  will  be  done  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  and  many  new  ledges  be  op- 
ened np. 


GREAT  REDUCTION  IN   TIME  AND  EXPENSE 

Yosemite  Once  Seen  Will  Never  Be  Forgotten. 

THE   YOSE31ITE  VAEEEY 

Is  and  will  ever  be  the  marvel  and  delight  of  all  who  liave  seen  its  matchless  beauty  and  majesty.  Hnch  has 
been  written  descriptive  of  Nature's  greati^Rt  handiwork,  and  yet  no  one  has  succeeded  in  conveying  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  pre-eminent  grandeur.  Indeed  its  charms  must  really  be  seen  and  felt,  for  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
neither  pencil  nor  brush,  nor  jihotographic  process,  can  give  them  faithful  portraiture. 

Standing  upon  "Inspiration  Point."  the  touris*.  obtains  the  first  and  most  impressive  view  of  the  valley;  ■  no 
that  will  remain  inelTaceably  stamped  upon  his  memory.  From  this  bold  promontory  the  eye  falls  first  on  '  El 
Capitan,"  the  monarch  of  rockR  and  the  most  matchless  piece  of  masonry  in  the  world.  Then  upon  the  beauti. 
ful  '  Bridal  Veil  Fall,"  "Cathedral  Rocks."  '•Three  Brothers,"  "North  and  Mouth  Domes."  and  many  other  matofS 
of  perpendicular  granite,  majestically  lifting  theniselves  to  the  heavens.  The  view  from  this  point  alone  is 
ample  compensation  for  the  trip,  and  in  the  elegant  coaches  and  behind  the  fast  horses  of  the  stage  compM  > 
the  journey  is  delightful. 


SENTIiNEL  ROCK, 


FEKT  HIGH. 


THE  ONLY  KOUTE  WHERE  ALL  POINTS  OF  INTEEEST  CAN  BE  SEEN  WITHOUT 
BEING  OBLIGED  TO  EIDE  ON  HOR^EBAOK. 

By  A  New  Arrangement  Inaugurated  This  Season,  Passengers  Can  Make  The  Upper 

ROUND   TEIP   IN  FOUR  DAYS, 

After  h  aving  the  ra-lroad.  Taking  is  thk  V.M.I.EY  The  BIG  TltEES  .\.vd  ,\li,  Points  of  Interkkt  This  is  done 
by  leaving  tlie  vall.  y  the  morning  Bubsequint  to  their  arrival,  ifter  visiting  Mirror  Lake,  riding  np  the  trail 
to  Glacier  Point.  Thence,  instead  of  going  back  the  trail  (a  slow  and  uncumtortable  process)  they  will  be  driven 
in  stages  along  the  new  Turnpike  Koad  skirting  the  edge  of  the  valley,  crossing  Bridal  Veil  Creek  above  the  fall, 
and  back  to  Clark.-!' the  same  day:  thus  utilizing  the  time  by  traveling  homeward  and  viewing  the  valley  at  the 
same  time.  This  trip  is  a  most  enjoyable  one,  and  affords  every  opportunity  of  seeing  the  sights  from  the  stage 
instead  of  on  horseback,  as  herettifore. 

M^H-II^OS-A.     C3-H.O  V  JiJ. 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  Yosemite  trip  is  a  visit  to  the  Big  Trees— the  giants  of  the  forest.  The  Mari- 
posa Grove,  from  which  the  accompa,iying  cut  was  taken,  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  Clarks',  a  station  on 
the  road,  and  is  visited  by  all  whogo  to  the  valley.  Th.;  stage  road  winds  through  and  around  it  so  as  to  take 
the  visitor  very  near  to  all  the  largest  trees  without  leaving  his  seat.  There  are  over  000  trees  in  this  grove,  all 
reaching  a  size  that  is  inconceivable  to  one  who  has  never  seen  them.  The  "GRIZZLY  GIANT"  is  93  fe-  t  7 
inches  in  circumference,  and  some  ol  its  branches  are  fully  6  feet  in  diameter  Prof.  Whitney,  in  his  guide-book, 
says  this  is  by  far  the  largest  grove,  ami  contains  trees  of  greater  circumference  than  any  other.  Ne  traveler  in 
California  should  consider  his  visit  complete  until  he  has  seen  these  gigantic  monarchs  of  the  woods.  Second 
only  to  Yos«-iuite,  they  arc  wonderful  in  their  towering  magnilicence. 

ROUND   TRIP   TICKETS   GOOD  VIA  MADERA 


AND  MERCED. 


FOR   TICKETS  TO 


Y  O  S  E  M I  TE  , 

TAHOE,  GEYSERS,   LAKEPORT,  AND 
CALAVERAS  BIG  TREES, 

APPLY  TO 

SAM  MILLER, 
No.  613  Market  Street,  Cor.  New  Montgom- 
ery Street, 

UNDER    GRAND  HOTEL. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


May. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 
74;  743  AND  745  MARKET  ST.,  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IFURNITUFIE 


IlIPORTERS,  MA.:vrFACTlJRERS, 

 AND  

URNITURE  AND  BEDDING 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


hamber.  Parlor,  Library  and  Dining 

Suits, 

IN  AN  IMMENSE  VARIETY  OF  STILE, 

?ook  and  Library  Case  Wardrobes.  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish 
Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.— Hotels  and  Private 
Residences  Furnished.  — Designs  Furnished 
and    Estimates  Given. 


F.  S.  CHADBOUENE  &  CO., 

41,  743  and  745  Market  Street,     -     -     -     San  Francisco. 

OBIVBR  FIRST  AiND  Y aMUIL^L.  STREETS,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


MINING     IN     LOS     ANGELES  COUNTY. 

In  speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  Los  Ange- 
les, county,  the  Mirror,  says:  "Among  the 
many  resources  of  Los  Angeles  county  mining, 
although  small,  ia  not  destined  to  be  the  least 
in  the  future.  In  a  conversation  with  a  well 
known  mining  man,  on  his  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco,who  is  looking  after  valuable  property  in 
this  section  a  Times  reporter  gleaned  the  fol 
lowing  facts.    He  said: 

"I  believe  that  in  the  Sierra  Madre  range 
there  is  untold  wealth,  yet  to  be  uncovered  by 
futurp  discoveries.  The  float  that  has  been 
found  in  the  different  canyons  contains  a  vari- 
ety of  ores,  notably  some  specimens  that  I  se- 
cured from  the  Santa  Anita  canyon,  from  what 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  deposit  from  the 
ledge  but  afterwards  was  demonstrated  to  be  a 
slide.  It  showed  that  there  was  a  blind  lead 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  This  same  rock 
was  found  on  the  top  of  Wilson's  Peak.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  the  maiu  lode  but  a  stringer  of 
ore  which  had,  by  the  action  of  nature,  been 
cast  up  at  a  different  angle  from  the  trend  of 
the  main  body. 

"In  the  San  Galiriel  Canyon,  the  Kelsey 
mine  is  an  extension  of  this  same  lode,  although 
different  in  characteristics.  In  the  Coronel 
iVIining  District,  which  is  to  the  north  of  the 
Wilson  Peak,  and  lying  between  the  head  of 
the  Tejunga  Canyon  and  the  west  fork  of  the 
San  Gabriel  river,  are  found  gold  ores  which 
are  all  free  milling,  rich  on  the  surface,  but  as 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  development  no 
true  fissure  vein  has  been  found.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  with  close  prospecting  and  sufiioient 
money  to  sink  shafts,  the  true  fissure  will  be 
found.  The  surrounding  country  seems  to  be 
a  succession  of  slides,  but  undoubtedly  the 
mother  lode  will  be  found  ere  long. 

"From  the  Coronel  Mining  District  toward 
the  Soledad  Canyon  lies  a  country  full  of  min- 
eral. Between  this  place  and  Soledad  lies  the 
Gleason  mine,  which  is  very  extraordinary  for 
its  showing  of  iron. 

"In  the  Soledad  canyon,  near  Ravena  sta- 
tion, is  a  group  of  mines,  worked  many  years 
before  the  advent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road and  for  a  time  profitably,  and  I  believe 
will  be  again.  Continuing  west  you  strike  the 
group  of  mines  in  the  Snowy  District,  of  which 
the  Frazier  mine  is  the  next  noticaole.  With 
enterprise  this  mine  promises  to  pay  well.  The 
quality  of  the  ore  of  this  section  of  the  county 
is  quartz  combined  with  sulphurets. 

"In  the  San  Gabriel  canyon,  located  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  this  city,  are  placers  out 
of  which  so  many  millions  have  been  extracted. 
The  gold  extracted  has  been  coarse,  which 
shows  not  much  grinding,  and  consequently 
could  not  have  originated  from  a  ledge  at  any 
great  distance  from  the  point  of  discovery. 
The  formation  of  the  canyon  shows  glacial  ac- 
tion, but  although  a  superficial  examination 
would  lead  the  observer  to  believe  that  the 
gold  was  carried  down  by  glacial  action,  yet  I 
think  that  a  close  prospection  of  the  sides  of 
the  canyon  will  discover  a  ledge  hitherto  not 
known  to  exist.  There  are  other  placers  at 
Oro  Fino,  near  Casteca  and  Feliciane,  showing 
very  rich  ground,  an  indication  to  me  that  Los 
Angeles  county  may  yet  surprise  the  mining 
world. 

"The  gentleman  above  quoted  is  quite  en- 
thusiastic on  the  oil  question  and  believes  that 
the  county  may  have  an  oil  excitement  similar 
to  that  of  Titusville  and  Bradford,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  days  gone  by." 


VINICUL.TURB    I.\    TBE    SANTA  CLARA 
VALLEY. 

In  speaking  of  the  future  of  this  interest,  the 
San  Jose  Mercuri/,  says:  "It  was  never  so 
bright  as  at  present.  Vast  sums  ot  money  are 
being  spent  in  preparations,  but  all  feel  sure 
of  obtaining  full  returns  for  their  outlay.  All 
that  is  needed  is  care  in  the  choice  of  soil  and 
exposure,  in  ihe  selection  of  cuttings  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vines,  and  in  these  mat- 
ters a  man  has  simply  to  watch  his  noighboi. 
Wherever  he  Incites  he  will  find  vineyards 
near  him,  which  can  be  taken  as  models  in  all 
respects,  and  men  of  brains  and  capital  are 
providing  a  sure  market  for  all  the  grapes  that 
can  be  grown.  Such  being  the  fact,  it  seems 
that  no  man  can  be  wrong  in  planting  a  few 
acres  with  vines,  if  he  has  the  right  soil.  Ten 
acres  properly  cared  for,  will  bring  a  good 
livelihood  for  a  family  without  any  hard  work, 
and,  indeed,  demanding  no  more  labor  than  is 
uecessary  to  excercise  a  healthy  man  and  his 


family.  Such  an  amount  of  land  can  be  had 
to-d>iy,for  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  whole  expense  of  bringing  a 
ten  acre  vineyard  into  good  bearing  condition 
need  not  be  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 
In  what  other  business  can  a  comfortable 
and  independent  livelihood  be  secured  for  so 
small  an  outlay?  " 


CALIFORNIA    FRODUCTS  ASTONINHING 
THE  BRITISHERS. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 
Echo,  published  at  Birminghim,  England, 
containing  an  extended  notice  of  an  exhibition 
of  California  products  at  the  recent  Cattle 
Show  in  that  city.  The  exhibit  was  made  by 
the  European  Emigration  Department  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Riilroad  Company  in  charge 
of  W.  C.  Kingsbury  at  London.  The  list  of 
ariicles  that  were  on  exhibition  consisted  of 
fifteen  specimens  of  California  wheat,  four  of 
barley,  twenty-two  of  native  grasses,  and  two 
of  canary  seeds.  Of  the  cultivated  grasses 
there  were  the  celebrated  alfalfa,  timothy,  ever- 
green millet,  Egyptian  millet  and  Egyptian 
corn.  Amongst  the  other  exhibits  were  speci- 
mens of  Japanese  aati,  an  olive  branch  with 
fruit  on  it  ;  Italian,  American  and  Eastern 
chestnuts,  with  fruit  ;  a  California  grapevine, 
the  growth  of  this  year  to  September  12th;  a 
box  of  Calfornia  raisins  ;  a  variety  of  tinned 
fruit  from  tUe  San  Jose  Packing  Company, 
also  of  preserves  in  glass  from  the  same  com- 
pany ;  three  varieties  of  potatoes  from  Sonoma, 
one  weighing  2lbs  7oz  and  one  three  Gibs  loz. ;  a 
California  squisu  (vegetable  marrow),  mea- 
suring 3ft.  6iii.  in  length,  and  18in.  in  diameter; 
three  pumpkins,  weigbing  respectively  141, 
147  and  157ibs,  all  raised  in  Los  Angeles. 
There  were  also  specimens  of  linseed,  rye, 
pomegranates,  quinces,  etc.  The  articles  were 
exhibited  to  shovv  the  marvelous  productive 
resources  of  the  soil  of  California,  none  being 
for  sale,  and  no  orders  being  taken  by  the 
compmy  The  Echo,  referring  editorially  to 
this  exhibit  of  California  products,  said  it  was 
"by  all  odds  the  best  stall  in  the  show."  The 
object  was,  of  course,  to  bring  to  the  notice  o 
emigrants,  proofs  of  the  oapabilitiej  of  C  ili- 
fornia  soil  and  climate,  and  the  good  effects 
thereof  may  be  seen  in  the  future.— 6'ac.  Bee. 


SANTA    ANA  VALLEY. 

The  Panama  Times,  in  speaking  of  the  im- 
mense resources  of  Los  Angeles  county,  thus 
refers  to  this  valley:  "Among  these  we  need 
only  mention  the  corn  fields  of  Gospel 
Swamp,  in  the  Santa  Ana  valley,  the  Egypt  of 
America,  where  corn,  hogs,  potatoes  and 
pumpkins  grow,  as  it  were,  spontaneously, 
luxuriantly,  and,  as  near  as  may  be,  simultan- 
eously, on  the  same  ground;  the  corn  and  al- 
falfa fields,  the  dairies,  and  walnut  groves  of 
Downey,  the  wheat  fields  of  Centinela,,  San 
Fernando  and  Mud  Springs,  which  each  year 
assume  greater  proportions,  are  operated  upon 
a  larger  scale,  and  as  a  constant  source  of 
wealth  become  more  and  more  important.  In 
a  coiumercial  point  our  county  is  asaum-ng 
importance." 

COPPER. 

J.  W.  Cook,  an  old  Chicoite,  now  farming  in 
the  vicinity  of  Orlaud,  has  struck  a  rich  thing 
in  connection  with  S.  L.  Jordan,  a  miner  of 
much  experience.  They  tlave  discovered  a 
rich  lode  of  copper  about  two  miles  northwest 
of  Smith's  Mill,  on  Stony  Creek.  The  ledge 
is  about  twenty  feet  thick,  with  the  necessary 
wall  rock  to  indicate  a  lode.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  copper  ore  has  been  found  on 
Stony  creek.  About  twenty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Scribner,  an  old  settler  there,  discovered  some 
rich  pieces  of  ore,  but  no  ledge  could  be  found. 
The  location  of  the  present  discovery  must  be 
about  ten  miles  from  where  the  first  indications 
were  found. — Red  Bluff  Senliml. 

DAIRY  COW.S. 

There  are  about  3,000  dairy  cows  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Gilroy,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
milk  of  2,750  of  them  is  used  for  making 
cheese.  The  average  yield  of  cheese  from  one 
cow  is  500  pounds  annually,  which  makes  the 
cheese  product  of  Gilroy  township  1,375,000 
pounds  or  GS7%  tons  per  year.  Some  of  the 
cheese  commands  the  highest  market  price, 
selling  hxft  li  ttle  lower  than  (he  Eastern  article 
but  the  average  price  is  from  12  to  15  cents 
per  pound.  Estimating  that  it  nets  10  cents 
per  pound,  we  find  the  income  from  this  in- 
dustry to  bo  $137,500  per  year.-- aUroi/  Adco- 
cute. 


THE  RESOURCES  OE  CALIFORNIA. 
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AS   OTHBRS    8BB  Va. 

The  following  tribute  to  Colfax  from  the  London 
Echo,  written  by  an  intelligent  Englishman  who 
recently  visited  our  Slate,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  attention  California  ia  attracting  abroad: 

"Of  all  the  Western  States,  with  their  rolling 
prairies,  majestic  rivers,  and  cloud-dividing  hills, 
none  cau  cumpete  with  California  in  the  infinite 
variety  of  her  natural  beauties,  the  equable  charms 
of  her  climate,  or  the. surprising  richness  of  her 
soil.  Shut  in  by  savage  peaks  between  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Pacific;  swept  by  the  Kurosiwo, 
that  vast  ocean-stream  upon  which  the  seasons  ex- 
pend their  cold  and  heat  in  vain,  the  fair  lands  of 
this  remote  territory  swell  into  smiling  uplands  or 
sink  into  fertile  valleys,  down  to  which  impetuous 
rivers  rush  and  tumble  through  rocky  canyons  of 
nnsurpassable  grandeur.  The  Sacramento  river  is 
broad  and  deep  where  it  meets  the  How  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  there  is  no  turbulence  in  the  twin 
cnrrent  as  it  moves  on  with  stately  progress  to  join 
the  ocean  through  the  Qolden  Gate.  But  the  S*c- 
ramento  bursts  out  from  the  hill-side  a  full-grown 
stream,  under  the  peaks  of  Shasta,  fifteen  thousand 
feet  in  the  air,  and  has  many  a  wild  struggle  to 
free  herself  from  the  caresses  of  mountain  spurs 
and  fallen  rocks  before  she  reaches  the  lovely  level 
of  Elmira.  And  as  for  the  San  Joaquin,  her  water- 
sheds is  the  glory  of  America.  What  valley  can 
compare  with  Yosemite.  the  valley  of  the  'large 
grizzly  bear, 'where  the  melted  snows  of  the  Sierras 
leap  over  awful  precipices,  and  unite  their  troubled 
waters  three  thousand  feet  below,  to  form  the  me- 
andering stream  of  the  tributary  Sr«rced?  What 
waterfall  is  so  lovely  as  Tueeulalah,  leaping  from 
the  brink  of  the  Hetcti-Hetchy  canyon,  eighteen 
hundred  feet  from  tip  to  base,  shooting  out  at  first 
intact  and  clean  cut,  then,  separating  into  watery 
rockets  that  imperceptibly  change  into  lace-like 
drapery  of  mist  and  spray,  swaying  to  and  fro  a 
hundred  feet  across  the  fa<ie  of  the  cliff  ?  What 
groves  can  equal  those  of  Calaveras  or  Mariposa, 
where  gigantic  trees  tower  upward  three  and  four 
hundred  feet,  and  roadways  are  carried  under 
arches  burned  tlirough  the  mammoth  trunks? 
Yosemite  and  the  Hetch-Hetchy,  and  the  groves  of 
Calaveras,  too,  have  taken  their  place  among  the 
supreme  efforts  of  nature,  as  matchless  testimonies 
to  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  the  patrimony  of 
man. 

"irresistibly  attractive  as  this  aspect  of  California 
is,  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  it  may  be  view- 
ed, less  picturesque  perhaps,  but  more  practical. 
Few  portions  of  the  globe  present  such  an  extraor- 
dinary combluaiiun  of  climatic  circumstances  lav- 
orable  to  the  abode  of  man.  A  generation  ago, 
Calif  ornia  was  as  uokown  as  the  Sahara.  In  1818, 
Han  Francisco  consisted  of  a  few  rude  shanties. 
To-day  San  Francisco  is  a  city  of  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  increasing  at  'the 
rate  of  thirty  thousand  every  year;  and  north  and 
south  spread  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  cultivated 
lands,  yellow  in  season  with  rich  harvests  that 
form,  as  yet,  only  a  handful  in  bulk  to  what  the 
country  is  capable  of  producing.  To  Southern 
Calilornia  especially  does  this  glowing  description 
apply.  The  undeveloped  lands  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Bailway  are  waiting  for  the  touch  oi  the 
plow  to  break  into  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  or  for 
timely  grafts  and  fruit'Seeds  to  relieve  their  rich- 
ucss  in  vineyards  and  orchards.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  c'ouuty  of  Los  Angeles,  in  which  there  are  yet 
hundreds  of  allotments  untenanted.  Theie  aie 
di«'.'  .sts  here  in  which  fields  have  been  cropped  lu 
wbtikt  each  year  for  twenty-five  years,  and  still 
return  to  their  owners  from  twenty  to  thirty  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  Alfalfa,  a  rictier  substitute  for  bay 
than  red  clover,  is  grown  iu  irrigated  districts,  and 
yields  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre, 
five  or  six  times  a  year,  the  cuttings  being  about 
six  weeks  apart  from  .Vpril  to  September.  Alfalfa 
throws  down  a  t.ip  root  some  twenty  feet  into  the 
soil,  thns  securing  moisture  and  fertility  from  its 
lowest  reaches.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the 
grape  production  of  Southern  California.  In 
grape-growing  countriesin  Europe,  even  heavy  ma- 
nuring cannot  secure  more  than  three  or  four  tons 
to  the  acre;  but  here  the  average  yield  from  the 
game  varieties  is  seven  or  eight  tons  per  acre,  and 
on  some  lands  as  high  a  figure  as  twenty  tons  per 
acre  have  been  reached.  The  grape-growing  quali- 
ties of  the  Californian  soil  and  climate  will  un- 
doubtedly make  this  the  grape  country  of  the  fut- 
ure. The  acreage  undsr  this  cultivation  is  already 
75,000,  and  it  is  increasing  \t  the  rate  of  15,000  and 
20,000  acres  every  year;  bnt  not  fast  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  wine  and  raisin  industries 
that  have  sprung  up  in  connection  with  it.  Last 
year  fifteen  million  gallons  of  wine  were  sent  out 
of  California,  a  huge  manufacture;  and,  by  the 
way  of  keeping  up  the  huge  scale  upon  which  ev- 
erj'thing  in  this  favored  country  is  done,  two  set- 
tlers near  Los  .\ngele8,  a  city  so  lovely  that  it  is 
called  the  City  of  the  Angels,  have  established  the 
largest  wineries  in  the  world,  with  machinery  capa- 
ble of  crushing  three  hundred  and  two  hundred 
tons  of  grapes  each  day  respectively.  The  raisin 
industry  is  in  its  infancy,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  Californian  grape-growors  supplying  the 
whole  United  States  demand  of  two  million  boxes 
per  year.  One  acre  will  produce  240  boxes,  the 


lowest  value  of  wbioh  is  $100.  CoosideriDg  that 
in  1881,  only  110  000  boxes  of  Californian  raisins 
were  sent  into  the  States,  it  is  clear  that  this  branch 
of  industry  is  capable  of  immense  development. 
The  growth  of  oranges  and  lemons  is  also  largely 
increasing.  Oratjges  have  been  know  to  attain  a 
circumferHUCe  of  16 '2  inches,  and  their  luscious 
flavor  gives  them  a  ready  sale  in  all  markets.  Ev- 
en the  bees  are  busier  here  than  elsewhere,  produc- 
ing about  5,000,000  pounds  of  honey  iu  the  bee 
farms  every  year. 

"Of  course  this  marvelous  fertility  has  a  reason, 
and  that  reason  is  supposed  to  lie  in  tlie  Kurosiwo, 
an  ocean  stream  five  hundred  miles  wide  and  a 
mile  deep,  that  never  changes  its  temperature,  de- 
feating alike  the  attacks  of  the  summer's  snn  and 
of  the  winter's  frost,  jiot  only  on  its  own  great  vol- 
ume, but  upon  the  shores  it  washes  too.  However 
that  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  march  and  November 
are  as  pleasant  in  Southern  California  as  any 
months  in  the  year.  At  Nice  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  January  and  July  is  thirty 
degrees,  at  New  York  it  is  foriy-six,  at  Los  Angeles 
it  is  twelve,  at  Monterey,  the  loveliest  bathing  re- 
sort in  California,  six.  The  absence  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  is  also  remarksble,  the  rainfall  at 
Los  Angeles  being  18.97,  and  at  many  other  places 
considerably  less;  and  so  great  is  the  drying  tend- 
ency of  the  air  that  mea;  may  be  cured  by  being 
sliced  and  hung  in  the  sun,  and  grapes  made  into 
raisins  by  simply  laying  them  on  trays  in  the  open 
air,  wliile  no  moisture  collects  on  the  windows  o'' 
plastered  walls,  nor  are  the  British  troubles  of 
clothes-drying  known  to  the  house-wife  there. 
These  favorable  climatic  conditions  have  an  unde- 
niably inspiriting  effect  on  the  settler.  He  is  nev- 
er driven  from  his  seeding  in  the  field,  nor  is  his 
grain  winter-killed  by  the  frosts  upheaving  the 
soil.  He  need  have  no  fear  of  sunstroke,  which  is 
unknown,  nor  of  thunder  and  lightning,  for  these 
are  strangers  too.  His  cut  bay  or  threshed  grain 
may  lie  in  the  fields  for  months  without  injury. 
In  a  likedigree  the  settler  himself  is  removed 
from  the  attacks  ol  many  ailments,  and  is  able  to 
prosecuta  his  work  with  a  vigor  that  is  interrupt- 
ed neither  by  broken  weather  nor  by  shattered 
health.  The  duaih-rate  in  English  towns  varies 
from  20  to  30  in  the  1,000;  iu  Los  .\ngeks  it  is  13; 
in  Monterey,  10;  iu  Santa  Cruz— a  great  resort  for 
invalids  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay — only  8;  and 
as  for  the  diseases  tliat  end  the  lives  of  tlieso  hardy 
Califoruians,  fevers  seem  to  be  removed  from  the 
list  entirely. 

"These  advantages  are  at  present  confined  to 900,- 
000  ^eople,  a  tritting  population  for  a  country  &» 
large  and  us  leriile  as  France.  Lands  for  a  mil- 
lion farmers  are  waiting  over  there.  Work  lor  un- 
told numbers  of  artisans  and  laborers  is  developing. 
.\rtii<ans  at  pres  ut  make  from  f  3  to  $4  a  day,  and 
unskilled  laborers  $25  to  $50  per  month.  But  they 
need  not  remain  artisans  or  laborers  long.  Under 
the  Homestead  Law,  any  adult  may  acquire  a  tract 
of  l(i0  acres  by  paying  fiom  $16  to  $22  (iovernment 
fees,  and  living  on  the  land  for  live  years.  If  a 
man  has  a  litUe  capital,  he  cau  buy  a  team  and 
earn  $5  a  day.  If  he  has  more  capital — say  $200 — 
he  can  buy  a  lew  acren  of  already  cultivated  land, 
and  in  four  years  will  l  ave  chared  himself,  and  be 
earning  an  income  greater  than  his  original  outlay. 
Girls  can  easily  get  from  $25  to  $30  a  month,  and 
have  an  easy  time  too;  so  that  a  family  need  never 
be  a  hindrance  to  settling  there.  If  the  settler  be 
a  man  of  despatch  he  may  get  his  grain  cut  by  men 
who  own  headers,  and  do  the  whole  work  from 
cutting  to  sacking  for  a  about  a  dollar  an  acre.  So 
smart  are  these  cutters  in  California  that  the  wlieat 
standing  in  ibe  field  iu  the  morning  is  frequently 
sacked  at  the  shipping  depot,  ready  to  be  put  on 
the  steamer  or  cars  for  market,  before  night.  If 
agriculture  should  not  captivate  the  settlers  taste, 
there  are  many  other  means  of  making  a  living  in 
California.  An  exhaustless  store  of  o  1  is  waiting 
to  be  tapped  in  San  Bernardino.  Iron  ore  and  rock 
salt,  asbe:  tos  and  quicksilver,  are  to  be  found  any- 
where on  the  desert  or  in  the  mountains.  Huge 
fortunes  are  being  made  out  of  soda  and  borax 
mines,  and  the  copper  ledges  of  the  South.  And 
yet  all  is  in  its  infancy.  An  exquisite  climate  is 
there,  a  friendly  soil,  a  genial  sun.  All  that  is 
wanted  now  is  a  stream  of  men  and  women  fiom 
the  Old  World,  who  will  find  that  California  does 
not  belie  her  name — the  Land  of  Plenty." 


OUR    FUTURE  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  miners  and  mining  men  seems 
more  cheerful  this  spring  than  it  has  for  many 
years.  And  if  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Gleneoe 
and  West  Point  commence  operations  in  a  few 
weeks — as  we  are  informed  they  will — and  the 
Gwin  Mine  and  several  others  in  this  immediate 
vicinity  resume  work,  people  will  find  that  there  is 
yet  some  life  left  in  this  ancient  County  Seat  of  the 
champion  gold  producing  county  in  California.  In 
regard  to  the  farming  interest,  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  it  is  on  the  increase;  people  arc  just  a- 
wakening  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  worth  some- 
thing, and  that  by  improving  it  they  will  receive 
rich  returns  for  their  labor.  And  a  mild  winter 
with  plenty  of  rain,  followed  as  it  is  by  these  beau- 
tiful, warm,  sunny  days,  promises  an  exceptionally 
good  cro.i  a?id  plenty  of  pasture  for  their  stock.-^ 
Calaveras  Chronicle. 


SOMB   SBNSIBLB  8VOGBSTIONS. 

We  find  the  following  excellent  article,  in  a  late 
issue  of  I  he  Santa  Rosa,' Repaldican:  "There  are  in 
California  a  great  many  men  of  means.  Of  all 
Slates  in  this  Union  California  offers  more  real  in- 
ducements than  any  other  State.  These  large  tracts 
of  lauds  should  all  be  subdivided,  fertile  plains, 
loamy  bottoms  and  rolling  hills  ought  all  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation.  In  all  the  Pacific  Coast 
region  there  is  no  better  belt  of  country  than  is  to 
bo  found  in  Sonoma  councy.  Here  we  Uave  tim- 
ber in  endless  quantity  with  which  to  build  and 
improve;  here  we  have  soil  that  cm  compare  with 
that  of  Italy,  France,  Germany  or  Spain  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  grape,  here  we  have  a  salubrious 
climate  and  experienced  men,  so  that  the  best 
wines  of  the  Continent  are  second  to  ours. 
Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is,  to  encourage 
men  with  money,  men  with  pluck  to  come  here 
and  invest.  Let  such  men  buy  up  these  la'ge 
tracts  of  land;  then  let  them  divide  them  into 
small  farms;  plant  orchards,  vineyards  and  gar* 
dens,  and  put  in  charge  thereof  some  poor,  but 
honest  and  industrious  friend.  Let  the  friend  have 
a  share  of  all  he  can  make,  with  the  understanding 
that  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years  he  may  buy  at  a 
given  price.  You  will  find  that  in  most  instances 
the  tenant  will  work  the  better,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  term  of  years  he  will  have  paid  the  owner  a 
good  interest  on  his  investment,  and  the  tenant  will 
then  have  a  home  of  his  own.  Mr.  David  Hirsch- 
field,  of  San  Francisco,  a  man  of  sutfiuient  means, 
has  found  this  both  a  profitable  and  pleasant  in- 
vestment. Some  months  ago  he  bought  the  Camp- 
bell place  near  Windsor,  paying  therefor  a  fair 
market  price.  He  then  sent  to  Germany  for  his 
friend  of  long  years  ago,  Mr.  Otto  Bompf,  who 
comes  from  Weinheim,  Kliinelaud.  Tliis  friend 
brought  sufiicient  means  to  make  a  beginning. 
Now  he  has  all  the  advantages  of  an  American 
home.  In  a  few  years  more  he  will,  without  doubt, 
be  one  of  our  thorough  going  citiz  us.  Mr.  Hirsch- 
field  has  also  bought  the  Braytou  ranch  of  810  acres 
just  below  town.  This  place  he  is  cutting  up  into 
small  tracts  and  offering  to  buyers  on  reasonable 
terms.  These  efforts  of  men  of  means  are  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  notice. .  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  these  things  should  be  encouraged.  A 
man  who  will  thus  give  opportunities  to  other  men 
who  want  to  work  and  make  a  home  for  a  family 
that  otherwise  would  never  find  a  home  with  us,  is 
a  man  of  our  own  kind.  There  are  men,  however, 
who  seem  more  inclined  to  pull  down  than  try  to 
build  up.  Not  farther  away  than  one  mile  from  the 
lii-puhlictin  office  there  are  men  who  stand  around 
365  days  iu  the  year  complaining  of  hard  times, 
of  the  poor  soil,  of  the  low,  wet  lands,  of  the  thick 
timber,  of  the  immense  trouble  the  farmer  has  in 
harvesting  a  crop,  of  the  low  wages  s nueb  dy  else 
earns,  of  the  trials  of  the  teamster's  life,  of  the  ex- 
tortion of  the  railroad,  (and  they  never  patronize 
it),  of  the  bad  roads,  of  the  unsafe  bridges,  of  the 
high  price  of  stove  wood,  aud  God  knows  what  they 
do  not  complain  of,  excepting  always  lazy  men 
Instead  of  this,  these  great  healthy,  ablebodied  men 
ought  to  throw  of  their  coats,  buy  an  axe,  or  pick 
aud  shovel,  and  go  to  work.  Clear  off  these  fine 
sunny  hillsides,  plant  vines  and  trees,  drain  the 
low  land,  plow  and  sow,  aud  reap  and  mow.  The 
God  of  Nature  has  done  so  much  for  us  that  some 
ol  our  people  think,  or  if  they  don't  think  they  act 
as  if  they  did,  that  the  generosity  of  our  fields  aud 
orchards  is  not  complete  till  the  food  is  put  in  their 
mouths,  and  that  without  any  exertion  on  tluir 
part.  Sliame  on  such  a  life!  Be  up  and  doing 
with  a  heart  for  any  fate.  Let  each  one  vie  with 
the  other  in  beautifying  and  fertilizing  the  field, 
the  orchard  and  the  door-yard,  and  strive  to  make 
your  lives  as  beantiful  as  are  the  works  of  the  great 
Creator.  Right  here  in  Sonoma  county  is  the  best 
heaven  there  is  on  this  earth,  and  we  and  ours  might 
as  well  enjoy  it.  Mingle  the  fragrance  of  the  rose 
with  the  honeydew  of  the  morning;  sweeten  your 
disposition  and  move  on  in  keeping  with  the  pro 
gresB  of  the  day  aud  generation. 


"OLD  SONOMA." 

It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  settlers 
and  a  larger  amount  of  wealth  has  come  to  Sono- 
ma county  during  the  past  twelve  months  than  has 
come  in  any  five  previous  years.  Anyone  travel- 
ing in  any  direction  cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the 
number  of  new  buildings  that  appear  on  every 
hand.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Any 
climate  that  anyone  can  desire  any,  grade  of  land  in 
any  line  of  agriculture  or  horticulture  that  may  be 
desired,  can  be  found  in  "our  empire  of  Old  So- 
noma." .\.nd  as  high  as  land  seems  to  the  old  set- 
tler, it  is  cheaper  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
State  having  similar  advantages  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate, health  and  productiveness. 

The  advance  in  prosperity  is  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  liincon,  Quilicos  and  Sonoma 
Valleys.  It  has  been  several  years  since  the  writer 
had  visited  Sonoma,  and  he  was  delighted  at  the 
prosperity  evinced  on  every  hand  by  the  remarka- 
ble improvements  everywhere  visible.  New  and 
elegant  residences,  capacious  wine  cellars,  substan- 
tial barns  and  outbuildings  have  sprung  up  all 
along  the  road,  while  the  area  set  out  in  vines  has 
increased  wonderfully.  If  there  is  a  paradise  on 
earth,  it  is  this  section  of  our  county.— Sonoma 
Democrat. 


May. 


A.    GROWING  TOWN. 

One  of  the  editor's  of  the  Golden  Era,  recently 
visited  the  town  of  Anderson,  Shasta  county  and 
thus  describes  it  and  surroundings:    "Anderson  is 
situated  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  Beading  grant, 
which  originally  embraced  twenty  six  thousand 
acres  of  fine  farming  land.    It  has  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  growth  and  enterprise  which  many 
other  towns  of  the  county  lack.    Buildings  of  a 
substantial  class  are  going  up  on  every  e  iiicr. 
Everything  is  on  a  boom.    Anderson  is  surro    .  .i 
with  all  the  advantages  necessary  to  make  a  '.r 
ishing  city.   It  is  situated  right  in  the  midst   .    !  • 
largest  l>ody  of   the  fine  farming  land  aioi  -- 
river.    The  different  kinds  of  soil  toand  i 
country  are    well    shown   here.   A  portii  :i 
the  grant  is  moist  enough    for  summer 
tables  or  winter   potatoes.   A  large  port 
the  finest  of  wheat  land,  producing  a  crof 
season;  some  of  it  is  a  red  upland,  similar 
fruit  lands  of  Placer  county,  and  un^urpas 
orchards  and  vineyards.    Most  of  the  botto 
of  the  grant  is  dotted  over  with  white  oak 
largest  size;  there  is  little  undergrowth. 

■'Being  away  from  any  broad  belt  of  settle  i  u. 
this  fine  tract  which  possesses  less  drawbac:  ' 
nine-tenths  of  the  farming  lands  of  Cal  1,11 
has  seemingly  had  its  merito  overlooked.  The 
purchases  made  upon  the  tract  have  hitherto  been 
mainly  by  persons  living  in  the  mountain  above. 

"Wood  and  water  are  plentiful  and  easy  to  get, 
Oak  timber  is  in  the  majority.  Good  well  water, 
unfailing  in  quantity,  is  reached  in  from  ten  to 
thirty-five  ft.,  according  to  location.  The  dvain^e 
is  such  that  but  very  little  damage  is  ever  d"De  by 
the  heaviest  floods.  All  the  snrplus  water  drains 
off  in  a  few  days.  Good  roads  for  hauling,  extend 
all  over  the  Beading  grant. 

"One  of  the  advantages  which  the  small  farmer  in 
Shasta  has  over  his  follow  farmers  elsewhere,  iu  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  the  monopoly  of  a  ver}  hiura- 
live  home  market.  The  mines  and  lumber  mills 
are  constant  consumers  of  hay,  beef  and  pork,  aud 
all  he  can  produce  in  the  way  of  grain, 

"Figs,  grapes,  peaches,  prunes,  almonds,  English 
walnuts,  oranges  and  other  temperate  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits  can  be  raised  with  success  on  most 
of  the  tract  without  irrigation.  Also,  alfalfa,  vege- 
tables. Corn,  and  all  other  cereals  ordinarily  grown 
in  the  State. 

"The  soil  throughout  the  tilled  portion  of  the 
ranch  proves  to  be  of  great  depth  and  enduring  in 
its  good  qualities.  It  is  quite  free  from  foul 
growth.  The  virgin  soil  among  the  large  oak  trees 
on  the  bottom  land  is  easily  broken  up  and  onltiva- 
ted.  The  title  is  U.  8.  patent.  Prices  range  from 
five  dollars  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  bome  in 
Hrge  quantities,  can  be  bought  for  even  less  prices. 
Those  desiring  further  information  should  address 
Ed.  Frisbie,  proprietor  of  lieading  ranch. 

"The  C.  P.  R.  R.  runs  through  the  town,  aud 
affords  a  route  for  transportation  direct  to  Han 
Francisco." 


PROGRES.S    OP  SETTLEMKNT. 

Residents  of  California  who  travel  thro  igh  the 
State,  and  who  penetrate  beyond  the  lines  of  nul- 
road  travel,  are  struck  with  the  rapid  progress  of 
agricultural  development.  The  general  a8|«ct  of 
the  country  is  changing.  In  the  older  settled  dis- 
tricts there  is  a  gradual  change  from  the  primitive 
style  of  living.  Better  houses  are  being  built,  fen- 
ces have  been  erected,  paint  is  in  moie  general  use, 
and  trees  have  been  planted.  There  is  altogether 
an  appearance  of  greater  thrift  and  prosperity.  J  n 
the  remoter  districts  cultivation  is  extending,  and 
the  character  of  the  improvements  is  l)etter  than  it 
was  in  similar  circumstances  a  few  yfars  ago. 
Fruit  raisiug  has  become  the  settled  industry  of 
the  south,  and  the  increase  of  population  ar"1  a 
division  of  land  is  completely  changing  the  ..  1  .s 
trial  pursuits  of  that  section  of  the  Slate,  c^t.tlc 
raising  and  sheep  herding  are  fast  giving  {>  ac\3  t'j 
fixed  industries  and  employments,  to  th(  ^-rcdi 
benefit  of  the  country. 

In  a  great  variety  of  ways  this  transform  •  !  i. 
visible,  and  indeed  so  rapid  is  the  developi  : 
this  direction  that  a  few  years  will  suffice  to  ^-i..;: 
what  was  once  a  purely  pastoral  region  into  .ai'  of 
vineyards,  orchards  and  dairy  farms.  T  Sut 
counties  are  undergoing  corresponding  tr-.i.i\,lor- 
mations,  and  the  land  is  every  day  iDcrea>,r  ir  in 
value,  and  its  adaptability  for  fruit-raising  leu 
onstrated.  Southern  California  is  also  keepi'  vsij 
in  the  van  in  this  general  march  of  progress  >;..  it 
steadly  increasing  in  wealth  and  populatii 
the  whole,  we  think  noStateinthe  Union  ca  ,  -^i  t>w 
more  solid  and  substantial  progress  of  late  ttuu 
Calilornia. — Cnrr.  S.  F.  Poal. 


NO    COU.NTRY   LIKE  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  M.  Bell  and  wife  have  returned  from  a  flre- 
mouth's  visit  to  the  East.  During  their  absenoe 
they  have  visited  many  States,  but  Mr.  Bell  is  poi- 
itive  that  he  had  rather  live  in  California  in  mod- 
erate circumstances,  than  be  a  millionaire  in  any 
State  east  of  the  Sierras.  That  appears  to  be  the 
experience  of  all  Californians.  Not  one  of  them 
visits  the  East  but  returns  to  the  Pacific  Slope 
with  a  higher  appreciation  of  California.-  Dixon 
Jribaiie. 


J.  p. 


WBNTWORTB.  1 
Editor  and  Proprietor,  i 
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the  highest,  called  Brushy  peak,  b  inp;  1.752  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  county  of  Alameda  was 
formerly  include  d  in  Contra  Costa  county,  but  in 
18.53,  by  an  Act  of  the  Lpgislature  it,  was  organized 
into  a  separate  county.  It  has  a  suoerficial  area  of 
512,000  acres,  the  larRe  majority  of  which  is  en 
tered  in  the  books  of  the  assessor,  only  24,807  acres 
being  classed  as  waste  land,  a  portioo  of  which  ia 
partially  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  may, 
at  some  time,  be  reclaimed,  the  remainder  being 
mountain  waste.  Bordering  on  the  bay  is  a  strip 
of  land,  from  six  to  fifteen  miles  in  width  and 


more,  married  a  daughter  of  the  soil  (Mexican) 
and  raised  a  family  of  sons  and  diughters.  He 
cherished  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  Yankee  invaders 
of  the  soil,  and,  although  with  the  characteristic 
hospitility  of  the  country,  he  kept  open  house  for 
all  travelers,  Americans  were  made  to  feel  that, 
though  tolerated,  they  were  by  no  means  welcome. 
The  writer  was,  on  two  occasions  in  1849,  compp|l«'d 
to  dccept  the  shelter  ol  his  roof,  but  in  subsequent 
trips  through  the  valley,  preferred  the  open  plain 
for  a  resting  place,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow  and 
the  melodious  notes  uf  the  eoyote  and  black  wo'f 


ing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  is  peopled  with  an 
inlelllgent,  enterprising  and  industrious  race.  The 
ancient  lords  of  the  soil  have  for  the  most  part  die-  , 
appeartd  and  the  places  which  knew  them  will 
know  them  no  more  ^'rpv^r. 

Populntion  and  rlimotc. 
In  1880,  according  to  the  census,  .\lameda  couniy 
had  a  population  of  02.072.  snd  late  estimates  place, 
it  at  not  far  below  70  000  The  climate  is  one  of 
the  most  healthful  and  sslnbrious  in'  the'world. 
The  nights  are  always  cool  enough  for  comfort  and 
»hf  days  never  reach  any  eTtrom"  of  heat  or  cold. 


CITY   OF  OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

ITS  SOIL,  CL,IMATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS 
RAIL.ROADS.  MANCPACTORIKS, 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGBS. 


Oaklai!d  and  Her  Indawtries— Other  Cities 
and  Towns  Snccintl}'  Deitcribod,  and 
Their  Buiine-x  Features  Not«d. 


I  By  the  Trave  ling  Agent  of  The  RKSOcnoES.] 
Among  the  counties  of  California,  Alameda  ranks 
second  in  wealth  and  population.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Contra  Costa  county,  east  by  San  Joa 
quin..  south  by  Santa  Clara  county  and  west  by  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  washes  its  shores  for  a 
distance  of  thirty-six  miles.  The  topography  of 
the  county  presents  a^uccess.on  of  low  mountain 
ranges,  hills  aud  v-illeys,  giving  great  variety  to  the 
character  oi  the  land  which  rises  from  low,  swampy 
tide-lands  to  mountaioa  of  consideiable  altitude, 


thirty-two  miles  in  length,  varying  in  height  from 
a  few  feet  above  the  sea-level  to  several  hundred, 
which  comprises  some  of  the  richest  agricultural 
land  ia  the  State,  being  of  a  black,  alluvial  nature, 
and  producing  the  finest  quality  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  is 
t.ivermore  Valley, 

'  An  elevated  plain,  from  three  hundred  and  fitty  to 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 

I  valley  is  sixteen  miles  in  length,  from  four  to  eight 
miles  in  width  and  is  sutrouuded  by  a  low  range  of 
mountains.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in 
the  State  and  here,  wheat,  barley,  hay,  and  all  kinds 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  greatest 
profusion  and  of  the  finest  quality.  The  valley 
lakes  its  name  from  Rol>ert  Livei  more,  an  English- 
man, who  came  to  this  county  in  1830,  and  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  Mexican  Government  of  about 
eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  which 
now  bears  his  name.  He  built  an  adobe  house, 
about  one  mile  north  of  the  present  town  of  Liver- 


for  bis  lallaby.  Livermore  counted  his  cattle  by 
thousands,  aud  had  a  small  army  of  vaqueros  in  his 
service,  but  when  the  gold-seekers  began  to  pass 
tiirough  the  valley  on  their  way  to  the  mines,  he 
rented  his  adobj  house  to  N.  G.  Patterson,  who  es- 
tablished the  first  hotel  in  the  county.  Alameda 
was  at  that  time,  for  the  most  part,  a  wild  unculti- 
vated region,  with  but  few  scattered  settlers,  who 
were  mostly|Mexicans  or  native  Califoruians,  whose 
fortunes  consisted  of  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  which 
roamed  through  the  valleys  and  over  the  bill-sides, 
subsisting  upon  the  wild  oats  which  grew  luxuri- 
antly on  every  hand.  Now,  how  changed  the  pic- 
ture. The  shout  of  the  herdsmen  is  no  longer 
heard;  the  great  baudp  of  cattle  have  disappeared 
and  the  land  trodden  by  their  hoofs  is  covered  with 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  liulds  of  waving  grain. 
Towns  aud  villages  have  sprung  into  existence,  the 
scattered  dwellings  of  sun-dried  adot>eB  have  van- 
ished and  beautiful  residences  and  cosy  farm-houses 
have  taken  their  plaoe.  It  is  a  land  literally  Uow- 


Very  little  timber  •)(  value  grows  in  Ibis  ocuuly  ex- 
cept for  fuel.  The  Hve  oak  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  valleys  with  occasional  growihs  of  gycamore- 

I  raadrone  aud  willows.  In  some  portions  of  the 
county  groves  of  white  oak  are  foiiinl,  but  the  Tvood 
is  brittle  and  of  little  value  except  for  fuel.  Th«ro 
are  no  rivers  in  Alameda  county,  hut  numeroui 

I  creeks  rise  in  the  hills  mid  winding  their  way 
through  the  valleys  debouch  into  the  bay.  Th« 
principal  ones  are  Alameda,  San  Lorenzo,  ban  An- 
tonio, Suuol  and  Touiesoal  creeks,  besides  w^io'i. 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  county,  artes'"''  watt  r 


is  obtained  at  moderate  depths  and  is 


. aised  into 


tanks  by  windmills  which  are  fami^"""  object*  •Jl 
through  the  valley  portion  of  the  -^unty. 
Mission  Snn 
This  mission,  now  a  thrivi-g  village,  was  founded 
by  the  Franoisoau  I'ather-  «">  <h9  eleventh  d*v  of 
March,  1797.   It  is  loc-ted  in      cen"""'  P*""'  °' 
county  near  the  ba.v.  on  the  west  side  of  a  low  moun- 
tain range,  at  an  eleyation  overlooking  the  broad 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


valley  and  the  bay  in  the  distance.  It  ie  the  oldeet 
settlement  in  the  county,  and  many  a  weary  traveler 
in  the  "earJy  days"  has  had  occasion  to  thank  the 
good  padres  for  the  timely  refreshment  afforded 
them  by  the  products  of  its  vineyard. 

Oakland. 

Immediately  across  the  bay  from  San  FranciDco 
is  situated  the  Brooklyn  of  California,  the  fnii-  city 
of  Oakland,  with  a  population  of  about  40,()0U.  be- 
sides several  thouaand  Chinese.  As  a  place  of  res- 
idence it  is  surpasdfd  by  no  other  city  in  the 
Union.  Situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Coast  range,  with  the  Gol- 
den Gate  opening  before  her,  no  site  for  a  cily 
could  be  more  lovely.  Ttie  ground  upon  which  the 
principal  p»rt  of  the  city  is  built,  although  ap- 
parentb  nearly  level,  slopes  gradually  to  the  bav, 
thus  affording  excellent  drainage.  Broad,  macad- 
amized streets,  well  shaded  and  ornamented  with 
elegant  residences,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  while  beautiful  gardens  and  private  parks, 
filled  with  flowers  of  rare  beauty  and  fragrance, 
delight  the  eye  of  the  beholder  throughout  the  en- 
tire year!  Take  it,  for  all  in  all,  we  have  never,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  looked  upon  a  more  beauti- 
ful city.  The  town  of  Oakland  was  incorporated 
in  1832,  and  in  1854,  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  city 
and  adopted  a  municipal  government.  The  travel- 
ing facilities  between  the  new  city  and  San  Fran- 
cisco in  those  days  wsre  of  the  most  limited  char- 
acter; one  small  steamer  sufficed  fur  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  fare  was  one  dollar  t  acli  way.  Now 
her 

Railroads  unfl  Ferries 

Are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  and  thou- 
sands daily  cross  the  bay  in  safety  and  comfort  on 
her  floating  palaces,  for  the  small  sum  of  fifteen 
cents,  and,  if  commutation  tickets  are  obtained, 
much  lei-s.  On  the  second  day  of  September,  1863, 
(he  first  trip  by  the  cars  on  the  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  Ferry  Railroad  was  made,  and  in  18G9, 
the  first  locomotive  on  the  Overland  Railroad  en- 
tered the  city.  Since  that  time  extensive  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  railroad  companies, 
and  others  of  greater  magnitude  are  in  progress,  of 
such  a  character  as  to  augment  the  resources  of 
the  city  very  materially.  The  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  have  spent  upwards  of  a  million 
dollars  in  constructing  a  solid  roadway  far  into 
the  bay  to  deep  water,  where  the  cars  formerly  run 
over  a  road  bnilt  upon  piles,  which,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  teredo,  required  constant  care  and 
renewal.   The  grcit 

Passeni^er  Depot, 
Here  ei»cted,  covers  more  ground  than  any  ot^er 
in  the  United  States,  and  tin  railroad  system  t)e 
.  tween  Sun  Francisoo  and  Oakland  is  «e  perfect  and 
oompleta  as  any  in  the  couutrv.  Tiie  harbor  im- 
provements made  by  the  Government  in  building 
sea-walls  and  dredging  out  the  bay  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  vessels  are  extensive  and  are  still 
in  progress,  and  now  vessels  of  the  largest  draught 
may  load  at  the  railroad  piers  in  safety.  The  favor- 
able location  of  Oakland,  it  having  a  southwestern 
exposure,  renders  it  comparatively  exempt  from 
fierce  northwest  blasts  which  sweep  the  streets 
of  Sao  Francisco,  and  its  fine  climate,  its  commer- 
cUl,  banking  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  its 
uniTersities,  colleges  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions, coupled  with  its  exceptionallj  abundant  and 
varied  religious  privileges,  makes  Oakland  one  of 
the  most  desirable  places  of  residences  on  the  Pa- 
oifio  Coast. 

Industrial  Pursuits. 

The  first  period  of  Oakland's  existence,  was  that 
of  an  aimless  and  scattered  settlement;  the  second, 
that  of  inflated  values  and  disastrous  speculations; 
the  third,  one  of  inactivity,  of  stagnation  and  sus- 
pense, all  passed  and  she  has  entered  upon  a  period 
of  solid  growth,  of  permanent  and  rapid  advance- 
ment. 

Among  the  great  industrial  institutions  of  Oak- 
land is  the 

Pacific  iron  and  Nail  Company. 

This  company  was  Incorporated  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  April,  1882,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing out  nails  of  every  description,  from  the 
three-penny  to  the  large  spike,  and  having  secured 
the  finest  and  most  suitable  site  for  manufacturing 
purposes  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  covering  about  ten 
-uorub,  where  deep-water  vessels,  drawing  twenty 
feet  of  water,  can  approach  on  one  side,  and  the 
benefits  of  complete  raiWay  facilities  to  all  parts 
of  the  ground  on  other  sides. 

The  nail  lactory  proper  is  100  by  130  feet,  two 
stones,  and  undoubtedly  is  the  most  complete  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  the  world,  as  regards  conven- 
ience of  manufacture,  packing  and  handling  the 
same,  and  by  use  of  what  is  called  self-fteding  at- 
^  tachments,  cut  nails  can  be  prepared  most  economi- 
^^ly,  and  with  the  greate<>t  degree  of  perfection. 
T^j-olling  mill  is  100  by  160  in  size,  operated  by  a 
450-H^e-power  Corliss  engine.  The  foundation  of 
solid  cuSjrete  was  a  month  in  formation.  Ten 
boilers  are\^  jn  the  production  of  steam,  and  all 
the  macliiner>sa  propelled  by  a  fly-wheel  weighing 
60,000  tta.  HeroS^e  furnaces  are  built  to  melt  tlie 
iron  in  its  preparato>^tagos,  and  are  the  center  ot 
attraction,  wonder  and^^miration  of  all  beholders, 
whei<  in  operation. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  the^^enoiea  of  business 
\ 


have  compelled  the  above-mentioned  company  to 
suspend  operations  for  the  present. 

Tile  Jndson  Slanufacturlnff  Company. 

This  company  was  incorporated  on  the  third  day 
of  July,  1882,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000. 
Mr.  Egbert  Judson,  formerly  of  the  Chemical 
Works   in  San  Francisco  is  President;   Mr.  A. 
Chabot,  of  Water  Works  fame,  is  Vice-President; 
and  among  its  stockholders  are  a  number  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  Oakland.     The  location  of 
the  works  is  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  as  they  have  a 
frontage  of  1,040  feet  on  the  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  extend  to  the  bay  on  the 
west.   This  large  space  is  fully  occupied  with  the 
buildings  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work,  railroad 
tracks,  machinery  and  other  accessaries.    Near  the 
front  center  of  the  long  line  of  buildings  is  a  four- 
story,  square  structure,  upon  the  ground  floor  of 
which  is  the  office,  a  spacious  room,  fitted  up  with 
all  the  necessary  appliances  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  upon  the  second  floor  is 
the  Director's  room,  a  handsomely-furnished  apart- 
ment, where  the  promotors  of  this  great  enterprise 
take  counsel  togethrr.   The  third  floor  is  fitted  up 
for  the  use  of  draughtsmen,  and  the  fourth  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  huge  tank,  holding  some  12,000  gallons 
of  water,  affording  a  sufficient  pressure  to  force  a 
large  stream  over  the  highest  part  of  the  buildings. 
The  principal  departments  or  shops  are:  first,  the 
iron  foundry,  where  are  cast  all  the  numerous 
parts  entering  into  the  construction  of  agricultural 
implements— sspecially  of  the  celebrated  Victor 
Mowers — and  a  general  assortment  of  hardware 
stock;  second,  the  brass  foundry,  car  shop,  general 
machine  shop,  wood-working  shop,  paint  shop' 
blacksmith  shop,  cleaning  shop,  and  pattern  shop. 
The  department  for  making  files  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  100  dozen  files  per  day.   The  tack  shop  is  pro- 
vided with  fifty  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
finishing  nails,  brads,  horse-nails,  shoe-nails,  etc. 
Wagons  and  vehicles  of  various  description  are 
manufactured,  every  part  being  made  in  the  works. 
Agricultural  Implements. 
The  Northwestern  Manufacturing  and  Car  Com- 
pany, G.  W.  Morrison,  manager,  are  of  Stillwater, 
Minnesota,  and  are  an  incorporated  company  under 
the  laws  of  that  State,  having  a  capital  of  $5,000,- 
000,   They  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  this 
line  in  the  United  States,  employing  upwards  of 
1,000  men  at  their  shops  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota. 
Their  Pacific  Coast  branch,  under  the  management 
of  G.  W.  Morrison,  is  located  on  Second,  Third  and 
Washington  streets,  Oakland.    When  running  at 
their  full  capacity  they  employ  al>out  fOO  workmen, 
embracing  engineers,  machinists,  car||bnter8,  black- 
smiths, painters,  etc.  ^ 
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grain-separators,  feed-mills,  threshing-machines, 
etc.,  at  513  Fifth  street.  Their  principal  manufac- 
tory is  at  Albiny,  Oregon,  whence  their  machines 
are  shipped  in  the  rough  to  the  Oakland  works 
where  they  are  finished  and  piinted.  The  machines 
of  this  firm  luve  a  wide  and  favorable  reputation, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  are  annually  disposed 
of  to  farmers  all  over  the  Coast. 

Flourinif  Mills. 
Samm's  Mills  were  erected  in  1875,  and  in  1882 
were  refitted  with  the  new  roller  process,  which 
system  they  have  complete,  in  as  fine  a  mill  as  there 
is  in  the  State.  This  is  located  on  First  and  Clay 
streets,  and  on  the  railroad,  convenient  for  ehip- 
ping  and  receiving.  Mr.  Samm  is  a  practical  miller 
of  large  experience.  Forty  men  are  employed  and 
connected  with  the  mill.  Its  capacity  is  250  bar- 
rels per  day,  the  flour  being  of  superior  quality, 
especially  the  0.  K.  brand  The  annual  value  of 
the  product  is  $350,000;  small  stuffs  are  also  man- 
ufactured to  the  value  of  $60,000  per  year. 

The  Eucinal  Flouring  Mill,  Gould  it  Williamson, 
proprietors,  is  located  in  the  rear  of  the  Court 
House,  and,  being  a  new  firm,  established  since 
1883,  they  are  doing  remarkably  well.  The  estab- 
lishment was  formerly  in  Rio  Vista,  Solano  county, 
where  it  was  opened  in  1875.  The  firm  makes  a 
specialty  of  meal  of  all  kinds;  also,  an  excellent 
brand  of  flour.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  eighty 
barrels  per  day,  and  from  four  to  five  men  are  em- 
ployed. 

1  On  Third  street,  t>etween  Broadway  and  Franklin 
;  streets,  is  the  Golden  Rule  BoUe'  Flouring  Mills  of 
I  Messrs.  Hickok,  Schroeder  *  Co.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  roller  machinery,  having  a 
!  capacity  of  200  barrels  per  day,  besides  a  large 
amount  of  meal  and  feed. 

Manufacturinir,    .MercantUle,  Commercial, 
and  Industrial  Establishments 

The  Oakland  Iron  Works,  I.  Seoville,  proprie 
tor,  has  a  frontage  of  100  feet  on  both  Jefft^rson 
and  Second  streets,  and  is  supplied  with  all  the 
modern  improvements  in  machinery,  etc.,  and  with 
all  the  accessories  of  a  first  Kslass  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop. All  kinds  of  machinery,  inoluiing 
steam-engines  and  mining  appliances  are  here  man- 
factured.  Seoville  &  Bartlett's  rotary  washing- 
machine  has  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  and 
is  said  to  bo  superior  to  any  other  in  use.  All  the 
principal  laundries  are  supplied  with  these  ma- 
obines,  and  they  are  shipped  to  all  the  leading  cities 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Among  other  useful  inventions  of  Mr,  Seoville  is  a 
portable  derrick,  of  cheap  and  simple  construction, 
can  be  operated  by  one  man  and  is  most  valuable 
as  a  labor-saving  machine.  The  ingenuity  displayed 
in  its  mechanism  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Here  also  is  manufactured  Scoville's 
Hoisting  Gear,  which  is  said  to  accomplish  all  that 
18  claimed  for  it  by  its  talented  inventor. 

In  the  spring  of  1883,  Messrs. ^Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketscler  established  thi  ir  manufactory  at  625  Myr- 
tle street.  Thirty  to  fifty  bauds  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Mitchell  <t  Fis- 
cher steam  engine  for  threshing  purposes.  During 
1884,  this  firm  manufactured  twenty-eight  engines, 
all  ot  which  were  readily  disposed  of.  They  also 
do  a  general  repairing  business,  and  are  agents  for 
the  Bucket  Automatic  Cut-off  Engine,  which  is 
manufactured  in  Salem,  Ohio. 

The  Oakland  Boiler  Works,  established  in  1880, 
by  Clark  &  Woolley,  are  located  on  Franklin  and 
Third  streets.  Boilers  of  all  dimensions  are  manu- 
factured and  repairing  done.  Five  men  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  value  of  their  annual  product  is 
estimated  at  $20,000.  These  are  the  pioneer  boiler 
works  of  Oakland. 

Hersey  Chloupek  are  proprietors  of  the  City 
Brass  works.  They  are  located  at  720  Washington 
street,  where  they  manufactujt'e  all  kinds  of  brass 
and  machine  work,  including  plumbers'  and  brew- 
ers' supplies. 

The  California  Hosiery  Company  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  onr  factories  in  the  matter  of 
furnishing  employment  where  it  is  most  needed,  as 
not  less  than  1,50  hands  are  employed  at  the  factory,  | 
mostly  girls,  and  work  to  be  done  at  home  is  given 
out  regularly  to  200  women  and  girls,  thus  distrib- 
uting a  generous  sum  weekly  among  families.  The 
value  of  raw  material  converted  is  $153,000,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  product  is  $300,000.  The  fao- 
t  ry  is  a  substantial  brick  building,  located  on 
Jefferson  and  First  streets.  Mr,  John  Williams, 
the  efficient  secretary,  informed  us  that  they  had  '< 
solved  the  Chinese  question  satisfactorily  by  not 
having  one  in  their  employ,  thereby  keeping  the 
money  paid  for  wages  at  home  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  needy  women  and  girls,  who  are  residents 
of  Oakland. 

The  manufacture  of  carriages  and  wagons  is  quite 
extensively  carried  on  here  by  numerous  parties. 
The  Pioneer  Carriage  Factory  of  Oakland,  is  ownod 
by  Sohst  Brothers,  they  having  been  established 
since  1859,  thus  being  the  oldest  in  Oakland  proper. 
The  factory  is  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Franklin 
streets.   The  annual  product  is  about  $12,000. 

Frederick  A  Arth,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  succeed- 
ed Mr.  M.  W.  Allen,  of  the  Oakland  Carriage  Man- 
ufactory, which  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Webster  street.  They  turn  out  a  splendid  line 
of  work,  and  do  a  general  repairing  business. 

■riici^u...  ._>._,.^ —  —...niaoioriea  of  slux-s 
in  Oakland.  Id  the  spring  of  1881,  the  shoe  facto- 
ry of  E.  Bernheim&Co.  was  started  in  a  small  way, 
and  by  turning  out  first-class  goods  they  have  built 
up  an  immense  business.  The  factory  is  on  Thir- 
teenth street,  between  Broadway  and  Franklin.  The 
machinery  has  the  latest  labor-saving  improve- 
ments, and  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  peo- 
ple(all  white)  find  steady  employment  here.  Dur- 
ing 1884,  this  factory  made  47,770  pairs  of  fine 
shoes,  all  of  which  were  readily  disposed  of.  Their 
hand-sewed  shoes  are  worthy  of  especial  mention, 
being  of  a  supjrior  quality,  both  as  to  material 
and  workmanship.  Their  salesroom  is  at  106  Battery 
street,  San  Francisco. 

On  Sixteenth  street,  near  the  Overland  depot,  is 
the  Wentworth  Boot  and  Shoe  Company's  manu- 
factory, situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  thereby  enabling  them  to  make 
shipments  without  drayage,  they  b.^ving  a  side 
track  to  the  factory.  All  the  latest  improvd  labor- 
saving  machinery  is  brought  into  use.  Their  sam- 
ple office  is  at  12  Bu-ih  street,  San  Francisco.  The 
company  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best  business 
men  in  OAkland.  Mr.  I.  M.  Wentworth  is  presi- 
dent, and  J.  Hatch,  secretary. 

John  Williams  is  proprietor  of  the  Oakland 
Woven- Wire  Spring  Mattresi  Manufactory,  which 
has  baen  established  since  1882.  Here  all  sizes  of 
woven-wire  mattresses  are  made  to  order  and  con- 
stantly kept  for  sale.  These  goods  were  awarded 
the  first  premium  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  in  1882. 
The  factory  is  located  at  1237  San  Pablo  avenue  and 
609  Fifteenth  street. 

The  Oakland  Brewery,  Messrs.  Kramm  A  Dieves, 
proprietors,  manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  beer. 
The  annual  product  is  13  506  barrels,  all  of  which 
is  disposed  of  readily  in  Oakland,  Alameda  and  ad- 
joining cities. 

The  lumber  interests  are  represented  by  numer- 
ous dealers,  prominent  among  which  is  the  firm  of 
E,  B.  Dean  .fe  Co.,  established  in  1876  who  con- 
aianllv  keep  on  hand  lumber,  shi  gles,  timber  and 
all  sorts  of  building  material,  wholesale  and  retail, 
of  Oregon  pine,  redwood,  spruce  and  cedar,  frora 
their  MarshSeld  Mills,  Oregon,  which  have  a  joint 
capacity  of  150,000  feet  per  day.  They  do  a  whole- 
sale, retail  and  jobbing  business.  Their  yard  is 
located  at  the  foot  of  Market  street. 

At  the  corner  of  First  and  Washington  streets  is 
the  extensive  yards  and  olBoe  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Lumber  Company,  who  are  manufacturers  of  and 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  Oregon  and  redwood 
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lumber.  Thev  have  numerous  yards  throughoni 
the  State,  some  fifteen  in  all.  Mr.  A.  Powell 
general  manager  of  the  company,  while  Messrs 
Wilkinson  iV  Meriam  are  managers  of  the  Oakland 
and  Alameda  branches.  Their  mills  are  located  on 
Puget  Sound,  at  Port  Blakeley,  and  have  a  daily 
capacity  equal  to  any  on  the  coast. 

Pinninif  Mills. 
The  conversion  of  Iumb3r  in  the  rough  into  ma 
terial  ready  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, is  an  important  industry  in  a  growing  city. 
There  are,  at  present,  three  largi  mills  running  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  capacity.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Planing  Mill,  A  Kendall  &  Co.,  proprietors,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  mills  of  the  old  California  Bridge 
Company.  The  firm  consists  of  Alpheus  Kendall 
and  M.  T.  Henderson.  The  machinery  is  of  the 
latest  patents,  and  is  kept  in  almost  constant  mo- 
tion. Their  mills  have  furnished  the  woodwork  for 
the  Mechanic's  Pavillion,  Sin  Francisco,  thf  Har- 
mon Gymnasium,  Berkely,  and  have  filled  large 
orders  for  Southern  California  and  Arizona.  The 
number  of  men  employed  is  forty,  and  the  annnil 
value  of  product,  $100,000.  This  establishment  is 
on  Grove  and  Second  streets,  and  they  are  manu- 
facturers of  mouldings,  door  and  window-frames, 
brackets  and  turning,  house-fini^ihing  of  all  kinds, 
sawing,  planing  and  shaping  of  every  variety. 

Johnson  <t  Lindeman,  proprietors  uf  the  Inde- 
pendent Planing  Mill,  are  manufacturers  of  mould- 
ings and  brackets.  They  also  do  all  descriptions  of 
planing  and  sawing,  having  sugar-pine  ai:d  white- 
cedar  lumber  for  sale.  They  have  recently  enlarged 
their  mill  and  at  present  are  employing  twenty 
men.  Besides  doing  mill  work  they  are  quite  ex- 
tensive contractors  and  builders,  operating  through- 
out Oakland  and  surrounding  cities  and  towns. 
They  are  to  be  found  on  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Brush  streets, 

Towie  Jc  Broodwell  are  proprietors  of  the  Eagle 
Planing  Mills,  located  on  Fourteenth  etroet,  be- 
tween Franklin  and  Webster.  They  do  a  general 
mill  business,  such  as  moul.-lings,  brackets,  doors, 
window- frames,  etc. 

Burnham,  Standeford  &  Co.,  whose  extensive 
mills  extend  from  First  to  Second  street,  on  Wash- 
ington, were  established  seventeen  years  ago.  Tin  > 
do  a  large  and  thriving  business. 

On  Market  street,  between  First  and  Second,  is 
located  the  extensive  works  of  the  Eagle  Box  and  * 
Manufacturing  Company.  They  employ  fifty  hands, 
manufacturing  fruit,  butter,  powder  and  other 
boxes,  and  the  look-strip  e^g  carrier,  in  which  bnsi- 
nets  they  have  an  extensive  trade.  This  firm  also 
deal  in  spruce  and  pine  lumber  extensively.  Kr, 
A.  Abbey  is  manager,  and  Geo.  Boeth,  seoreiary.  i 
The  Remillard  Brick  Company  have  been  estab- 
lished since  1862.  The  principal  office  is  on  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Clay  streets.  Mr.  P.  N. 
iiofniUaru  18  presiaonr,  oud  r.  II.  Lammourenz,  > 
secretary.  They  have  three  yards  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cominon  and  pressed  brick,  the  largest  of 
which  is  at  Pleasanton,  where  12,000,000  brick  are 
annually  made.  The  next  in  size  is  at  San  Pablo, 
where  9,000,000  art  made,  and  the  third  is  at  San 
Rafael,  Marine  county,  where  6,000,r00  are  manu- 
factured per  annum,  making  in  all  27,000,000  brick 
per  year.  Besides  tbia  they  do  contracting  and 
bnilding  to  a  considerable  ex ',ent,  having  bnilt  some 
of  the  best  busiue-s  blocks  in  Oakland  and  adjoiu- 
ing  cities. 

Pul>lic  Buildinifs. 

Oakland  has  a  number  of  fine  public  <diflces. 
among  which  are  the  Court  House,  New  City  Hall, 
Hall  of  Records,  Masonic  Temple,  Military  Acad- 
emy, Theological  and  other  seminaries,  grammar 
schools,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  churches,  some 
of  them  perfect  models  of  architecture.  Dietz** 
Opera  House  and  Germania  Hall  are  the  principal 
places  of  amusement. 

Book  and  Newspaper  PHlilishers. 
The  Pacific  Press  Publishing  House  is  a  large 
and  flourishing  institution,  located  on  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Castro  streets,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  printing  and  publishing  houses 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  an  association,  whose  stockholders  may  be  found 
all  over  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  many  of  the  States 
east  of  the  Rooky  Mountains.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  the  increasing  San  Francisco  trade  reu. 
dered  it  necessary  to  open  an  office  in  that  city. 
This  office  has  been  kept  open  ever  since,  and  is 
located  at  .529  Commercial  street.  The  growth  of 
the  institution  has  been  rapid,  but  substantial,  and 
its  reputation  for  doing  first-class  work  is  fully  es- 
tablished. The  uniform  fair,  square  dialing  and 
courteous  treatment  invariably  realized  L-y  patrons, 
at  the  hands  of  the  gentlemanly  managers  and  at- 
taches, compels  appreciation.  The  remarkably  fine 
presswork  of  The  REsotiKCEs  of  C.iuroRNi.i  is  exe- 
cuted at  this  establishment. 

The  two  leading  newspapers  are  the  Timt  is  and 
the  Tribune,  both  ably  conducted  and  deservedly 
well  patronized.  The  former  is  edited  by  Hon. 
John  P.  Irish,  who  has  had  a  lon^'  and  thonmL.' 
training  as  a  journalist,  and  the  business  muiK.-. 
is  Mr.  J.  B,  Wyman.  The  Oakland  Triljuiw  it 
published  by  a  company,  of  which  Hr.  W.  E.  Dargi* 
is  manager. 

Real  KKiate 
In  Oakland  and  vicinity  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
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mind  of  man  conceived  a  grander  or  nobler  scheme 
of  public  benefaction,  and  few  individuals  have  had 
the  power,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to  devote  such 
immense  wealth  to  the  benefit  of  humanity.  When 
the  intention  of  Senator  Stanford  to  found  a  Uni- 
versity in  memory  of  his  lamented  son  was  first 
announced,  it  was  expected  from  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  views  which  he  was  known  to  enter- 
tain upon  the  subject,  that  his  plans,  when  formed, 
would  result  in  no  ordinary  college  endowment  or 
educational  scheme;  but  when  these  plans  were 
laid  before  the  people,  their  mangitude  was  so  far 


highest  and  broadest  culture.  By  this  act  Sanator 
Stanford  will  not  only  immortaliz  )  th^  memory  of 
his  son,  but  will  erect  for  himself  a  monument 
more  enduring  than  brass  or  marble,  for  it  will  be 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  succeeding  generations 
for  all  time  to  como.  The  Soaator's  idea  is,  to 
make  this  a  training  school  for  the  hand  as  well  as 
the  center  of  intellectual  culture,  and  from  the 
manual  lator  departments  we  anticipate  the  earliest 
and  mojt  practical  benefits  of  this  great  enterprise. 

In  preparin;?  the  Eadcvment  Act,  pissed  by  the 
last'  Legislature  to  protect  endowments  of  this 


having  maintained,  within  this  State,  a  university, 
college,  school,  seminary  of  learning,  mcchauical 
institute,  museum,  or  gallery  of  art,  or  any  or  all 
thereof,  may,  to  that  end,  aud  for  such  purpose,  by 
grant  in  writing,  convey  to  a  Trustee,  or  any  number 
of  Trustees  named  in  such  grant,  (and  to  their  suc- 
cessors), any  property,  real  or  personal,  belonging  to 
such  person,  and  situated  or  being  within  this  State; 
provided,  that  if  any  such  person  be  married  aud  the 
property  be  community  j)roperty,  then  both  husband 
aud  wife  must  join  in]8uchjgrant. 

S'o  .').  The.person  making  such  grant  may  therein 
designate: 


RESIDENCE  OF  U.   S.  SENATOR  L.ELAND  STANFORD;   (West  View).   Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  County. 


THE  LELAND  STANFORD,  JUNIOR, 
UNIVERSITY. 


An  Unparalleled  Act  of  Private 
Munificence. 


SENATOR  STANFORD'S    PLANS  FOR 
ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


Tlie     35ntlo-\vment  A.ot, 


THE    GRANT    FOUNDING    AND    ENDOWING  THE 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE   FIRST  MEETING   OP    THE  BOARD 
OP  TRUSTEES. 


Senator 


Stanford's    Address  to  the 
Trustees. 


Deacriiition   of  the  Property    Kinbraced  in 
thH  Grant— Portraits  and  Bio(;rapl>- 
ical  Skelclieg  of  Each  of  the 
Traateeg. 


The  grand  idea  of  Senator  Stanford,  to  found  and 
liberally  endow  a  great  University  in  California,  has 
attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Never  before,  in  anycouBtry,  has  the 


beyond  the  most  extravagant  of  public  anticipa- 
tions that  all  were  astonished  at  the  magnificence 
of  their  aggregate,  the  wide  scope  of  their  details 
and  the  absolute  grandeur  of  their  munificence. 
The  brief  history  of  California  as  an  American 
State,  comprises  much  that  is  noble  and  great,  but 
nothing  in  that  history  will  compare  in  grandeur 
with  this  act  of  one  of  her  leading  citizens.  The 
records  of  history  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
parallel  to  this  gift  of  Senator  Stanford  to  the  State 
of  his  adoption.  The  utter  absence  of  ostentation, 
and  t^e  singleness  of  purpose  which  has  character- 
ized this  bestowal  of  many  millions,  renders  the 
act  unique  in  the  records  of  public  benefactions. 
Many  wealthy  persons  have,  in  the  evening  of 
their  days,  "when  the  grasshopper  became  a  bur- 
den," or  by  will  after  death,  bestowed  large  por- 
tions of  their  wealth  for  the  public  benefit;  but  in 
this  case,  the  donor  is  a  man  scarcely  past  the 
prime  of  life,  in  robust  health  and  the  full  strength 
of  unimpaired  faculties,  surrounded  by  everything 
which  can  make  life  pleasurable  and  with  the  pros- 
pect of  many  years  of  enjoyment  yet  before  him;  a 
man  who,  by  almost  superhuman  energy,  enter- 
prise and  sagacity  has  amassed  a  vast  fortune,  yet 
freely  and  voluntarily  donates  a  large  portion  of 
his  more  than  princely  wealth  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  and  afford  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
California  ample  opportunity  for  obtaining  the 


character,  the  nlearueas  of  mind  and  intellectual 
power  of  Senator  Stanlord  ii  fully  demonstrated. 
The  decision  rendered  by  Judge  MoKinstry,  in  tlio 
Hinckley  estate  litigation,  some  two  years  ago,  sug- 
gested to  the  Sen  itor  the  absoUito  necessity  of  a 
law  to  protect  institutions  reooivin;,'  eiulowments. 
He  accordingly  prepared  with  his  own  baud  the 
following  Act,  which,  iu  all  its  details.  Is  admira- 
bly adapted  tn  the  purpose  he  had  in  view: 
The    Kndowirient    Act  —  Provlnlong  Under 

Which  the  Grant  is  Made. 
An  Act  to  a  lvance  learning,  the  arts  and  scioncfts  and 
to  promote  the  public  welfare,  by  providing  for  the 
conveyance,  holding  and  protection  of  property, 
and  the  creation  of  trusts  for  the  founding,  endow- 
ment, erection  and  ni'iintenanco  within  this  State  of 
universities,  colleges,  schools,  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing, mechanical  iustltutes,  museums  and  gallerlog 
of  art. 

[Approved  March  !),  1885. J 
The  peo:>le  of  the  State  of  Oalifornia,  represented  iu 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 
Section  1  The  provisions  of  this  Aetsliall  be  llber- 
oUy  construed  with  a  view  to  effect  its  objects  and  pro. 
mote  its  purposes;  aud  in  the  construction  thereof  the 
singular  number  shall  be  deemed  to  hielude  the  plural, 
and  the  plural  shall  bo  deemed  to  lucluile  the  singular 
number,  and  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  deemed  to 
includi!  the  feminine. 

Seo.  '2.  Any  person  desiring,  iu  his  lifetime,  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare  by  founding,  endowing  and 


1.  The  nature,  object  aud  purpos-sof  the  iustituliou 
or  institutions  to  be  founded,  -ndnwod  and  maintained. 

2.  The  name  by  whic  i  it  or  they  shall  bo  known. 

a  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Trustees,  aud  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  account,  aud  to  whom.  If 
accounting'  be  required;  but  such  powers  and  duties 
shall  not  b  i  held  to  be  exclusive  of  other  powers  and 
duties  wliich  may  be  necessary  to  enible  such  Trustees 
to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  of  such  grant. 

4.  The  mode  aud  manner,  and  by  whom,  tho  suc- 
cessors to  the  Trustee  or  Trustoos  named  in  tUp'grant 
are  to  bo  ai>pointed, 

5  Such  rules  and  regulations  for  tho  managoin«it  of 
the  property  convoyed  as  the  grantor  may  elect  to  pre- 
scribe; but  such  rules  shall,  unless  tho  grantor  other- 
wise prescribe,  be  deemeil  advisory  only,  and  shall  not 
preclude  such  Trustees  from  making  such  changes  as 
new  conditions  may,  from  time  to  time,  require. 

U.  The  place  or  places  where,  and  tho  time  when, 
tho  buildings  necessary  and  proper  for  the  institution 
or  Institutions  shall  bo  ero'  ted,  aud  tho  character  and 
extent  thereof.  The  person  nmking  such  grant  may 
therein  provldo  for  all  other  things  necessary  oud 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  thereof,  and  especially 
may  such  person  provide  for  tho  trades  and  prof'  sslons 
which  shall  bo  taught  in  such  institutions,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  deserving  scholars  of  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  various  counties  of  this  State  may 
be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  such  institutions,  as 
a  reward  for  meritorious  conduct  and  good  scholarship; 
aud  also  for  mamtaining  free  scholarships  for  children 
of  persons  who  have  rendered  service  to  or  who  have 
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died  in  the  service  of  this  State;  aud  also  fur  maiatain- 
ing  free  scholarships  for  childrco  of  mecbauicB,  trades- 
lueu  and  laborers,  who  have  died  without  Icavinu  moans 
sufficient  to  give  such  children  a  practical  education, 
fitting  tlieui  for  the  useful  trades  or  arts;  and  also  the 
terms  antl  conditions  upon  wltich  students  in  the  public 
and  pri  ate  scliouls,  and  other  deserving  persons,  may, 
without  CO  t  to  themselves,  attend  the  lectures  of  a'ly 
university  established;  and  also  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  museums,  and  art  galleries,  aud 
conservatories  of  music,  connected  with  any  such  insti- 
tution, shall  be  open  to  all  deserving  persons,  without 
charge,  and  without  their  becoming  students  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Section  i.  The  Trustee  or  Trustees  named  in  such 
grant,  and  their  successors,  may,  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitution or  institutions,  as  designated  in  such  grant, 
sue  and  defend,  in  relation  to  the  trust  property,  and 
in  relation  to  all  matters  affecting  the  institution  or  in- 
stitutiims  endowed  and  established  by  such  grant. 

Seo.  .'■>.  The  person  making  such  grant,  by  a  pro- 
vision therein,  may  elect,  in  relation  to  the  property 
conveyed  and  in  relation  to  the  erection,  maintenance 
and  management  of  such  institution  or  institutions,  to 
perform,  during  his  life,  all  the  du'ies  and  exercise  all 
the  powers  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  are  en- 
joined upon  and  vested  in  the  T  ustt  „  or  Trustees 
therein  named.  If  the  person  making  such  grant,  and 
making  the. election  aforesaid,  be  a  married  person, 
such  person  may  further  provide  that  if  the  wife  of 
such  person  survive  him,  then  such  wife,  during  her 
life,  may,  in  relation  to  the  property  conveyed,  and  in 
relation  to  the  erection,  maiutenance,  aud  management 


enccessors,  may,  in  the  name  of  the  institution  or  insti- 
tutions, become  the  custodian  of  the  persons  of  minors, 
and  when  any  such  provision  is  made  in  a  grant,  the 
Trustees  and  their  successors  mav  take  such  custody 
and  control  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  to  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  California, 

Seo  8.  Any  such  grant  may  bt;  executed,  acknowl- 
edged and  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  execution,  acknowledgment  and 
recording  of  grants  of  real  property. 

Seo.  9.  No  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  shall  be  com- 
menced or  maintained  by  any  person  to  set  aside,  an- 
nul, or  affect  said  conveyance,  or  to  affect  the  title  to 
the  property  conveyed,  or  the  right  to  the  possession, 
or  to  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  thereof,  unless  the 
same  bo  commenced  within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
filing  such  grant  for  record;  nor  shall  any  defense  be 
made  to  any  suit,  action  or  proceedings  commenced 
by  the  Trustee  or  Trustees  named  in  said  grant,  or 
their  Bucoessors.  privies  or  persons  holding  under 
them,  which  defense  involves  the  legality  of  said  grant, 
or  affects  the  title  to  the  property  thereby  conveyed,  or 
the  right  to  the  possession,  or  the  rents,  issues  and 
profits  thereof,  unless  such  defense  is  made  in  a  suit, 
action  or  proceeding  commenced  within  two  years  after 
such  grant  shall  have  been  filed  for  record. 

Seo.  10.  The  property  conveyed  by  such  grant  shall 
not,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
filing  for  record  of  the  grant,  be  subject  to  forced  sale 
under  execution,  or  judicial  proceedings  of  any  kind, 
against  the  grantor  or  his  privies,  unless  the  action 


upon  the  State;  nor  shall  the  State  enforce,  or  permit 
to  be  enforced  or  carried  out,  any  such  wish,  direction,  1 
act,  or  condition. 

Seo.  12.  This  Act  shall  be  in  f  jrce  from  and  after  ' 
its  passage. 

After  tbe  passage  of  the  forei;oiDg  Act,  Senator 
Stanford  completed  hla  arrangements  for  tbe  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  the  Lelaud  Stanford, 
Junior,  University.  Twenty-four  Trustees  were 
appointed,  viz: 

Trustees . 

Lorenzo  Sawyer,  one  of  the  presiding  Judges  of 
the  United  Stites  Circuit  Court,  San  Francisco. 

James  McM.  Shafter,  San  Francisco,  lawyer, 
formerly  State  Senator,  an  l  ei-President  of  tbe 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

Charles  G  )odall.  Sin  Frmcisco,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Stf-amnhip  Company,  formerly  a  Representa- 
tive of  San  Francisco  in  the  Legislature. 

Alfred  L.  Tubbs,  merchant,  SK  Helena,  Napa 
county,  formerly  a  Senator  from  San  Francisco, 

Francis  E.  Spencer,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
San  Jose,  and  formerly  a  Representative  from 
Santa  Clara  county  in  the  Assembly. 

Henry  Vrooman,  lawyer  and  State  Senator  from 
Alameda  connty. 

Cliarles  F.  Crocker,  San  Frincisco,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Soutlii  rn  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Timothy  Hopkins,  Sm  Francisco,  Treasurer  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  R  iilroad  Company. 

Henry  L.  Dodge,  Sm   Francisco,  merchant. 


Matthew  P.  Deady,  Portland,  Oregon,  presiding 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Oregon. 

William  M.  Stewart,  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  ex- 
United  States  S.uator  from  Nevada. 

Stephen  J.  Field,  Washington,  D.  C.  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  1885,  a 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  called  at  the  residence 
of  Senator  Stanford,  and  all  were  present  except 
James  McM.  Shafter,  Matthew  P.  Deady,  John  F. 
Millei,  and  Stephen  J.  Field.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order,  and  upon  motion  Judge  Lorenzo 
Sawyer  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trut- 
eea,  and  H.  0.  Nash  was  appointrd  Secretary,  pro 
tern. 

Oul.  Creed  Haymond,  addressing  the  geotlemen 

named  in  the  deed  of  trust,  said:  "On  the  11th  of 
this  mouth  Governor  Stanford  and  his  wife  made  and 
executed  a  grant  for  the  purpose  of  founding  and 
endowing  a  university  at  Palo  Alto,  and  you,  gen- 
tlemen, among  others,  were  named  as  the  Trustees 
in  that  grant,  a  d  have  been  called  together  by 
Governor  Stanford,  in  order  that  you  may  hear 
the  grant  read  and  receive  delivery  thereof,  and  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Stanford,  if  it  meets  with 
your  approval,  I  will  read  the  grant." 

Creed  Haymond  then  read  the  deed  of  trust, 
which  had  been  engrossed  in  a  huge  vol  ime  uf 
parchment,  in  the  old  illustrated  style,  and  is  ■• 
follows: 


GROUNDS    AT   PALO    ALTO;   Hauta  Clara  C  oiiuty.    Piopeitv  of  U.  S.  Seuator  Leiaud  Maiiford. 


of  such  institution  or  institutions,  p<  rform  all  the  du- 
ties and  exercise  all  tbe  powers  which,  by  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  are  enjoined  upon  and  vested  in  the  Trustee 
or  Trustees  therein  named,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  by  such  grant 
upon  the  Trustee  or  Trustees  therein  named,  shall  be 
exercised  and  performed  by  the  person  making  such 
grant,  or  by  his  wife  during  his  or  her  life,  as  the  case 
may  be;  provided,  however,  that  upon  the  death  of 
such  person,  or  his  surviving  wife,  as  the  case  may  be, 
such  powers  aud  duties  shall  df.-volve  upon  and  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Tru-»toes  named  in  the  grant  and 
their  successors. 

Sk<3.  6.  The  person  making  such  grant  may  therein 
reserve  the  right  to  alter,  amend  or  modify  the  terms 
and  conditions  -hereof  and  the  trusts  therein  created, 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  or  referred 
to  in  subdivisions  one  to  six  inclusive,  of  section  2 
hereof;  and  may  also  therein  reserve  the  right,  during 
the  life  of  such  person  or  persons,  of  absolute  dominion 
over  the  personal  property  conveyed,  and  also  over  the 
rents  issues  and  prolits  of  the  real  property  conveyed, 
without  liability  to  account  therefor  in  any  manner 
whatever  and  without  any  liability  over  against  the  es- 
tate of  such  person;  aud  if  any  sucli  person  be  married, 
such  person  may,  in  said  grant,  further  provide  that  if 
his  wife  survive  him,  then  such  wife,  during  her  life, 
may  have  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  such  per- 
sonal property,  and  such  rents,  issues  and  profits,  with- 
out liability  to  account  therefor  in  any  manner  what- 
ever, and  without  liability  over  against  the  'estate  of 
either  of  the  spouses. 

'  Seo.  7,  The  person  making  such  grant  may  therein 
provide  that  the  Trustees  named  in  the  grant,  aud  their 


under  which  tbe  execution  shall  be  Issued,  or  the  pro- 
ceedings under  which  the  sale  shall  be  ordered,  shall 
have  beeu  commenced  within  two  years  after  such 
grant  shall  have  lieen  filed  for  record.  •  Nor  shall  such 
property  be  subject  to  execution  or  forced  sale  under 
any  judgmeut  obtained  in  any  proceedings  instituted 
within  said  two  years,  if  there  be  other  property  of  the 
grantor  subject  to  execution  or  forced  sale  sufiicient  to 
satisfy  such  judgment,  provided,  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  mechanics' 
or  laborers'  liens. 

Sec.  11.  Any  person  or  persons  making  any  such 
grant  may,  at  any  time  thereafter,  by  last  will  or  testn- 
ment,  devise  and  beijueath  to  the  State  of  California 
all  or  any  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  mentioned 
in  sudi  grant,  or  in  any  supplemental  grant,  and  such 
devise  or  bequest  shall  only  take  effect  in  case,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  the  grant  shall  be  annulled,  or 
set  aside,  or  the  trusts  therein  declared  shall  for  any 
reason  fail.  Such  devise  and  bequest  is  hereby  per- 
mitted to  be  made  by  way  of  assurance  that  the  wishe-s 
of  the  grantor  orgrantorsshall  be  carried  out, and  in  tlte 
faith  tha  the  State,  in  case  it  succeeds  to  the  property, 
or  any  part  thereof,  will,  to  the  extent  and  value  of 
such  property,  carry  out,  in  respect  to  the  objects  and- 
purp  <ses  of  any  such  grant,  all  the  wishes  aud  inten 
tious  of  the  grantor  or  grantors;  prooided,  that  no  wish 
direction,  act  or  condition  expressed,  made,  or  given 
by  any  grantor  or  grantors,  nnder  or  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  as  to  religions  instruction  to  be  given  in  such 
school,  college,  seminary,  mechanical  institute,  muse- 
um or  gallery  of  art,  or  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
religious  belief,  on  the  part  of  any  pupil  or  pupils  of 
such  school  or  institution  of  learning,  shall  be  binding 


formerly  a  State  Bonator  from  Ban  Francisco  aud 
ex-Superintendent  of  the  Mint. 

Irving  M.  Scott,  San  Francisco,  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works. 

William  Ashburner,  Sau  Francisco,  Regent  of 
the  State  University. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Harkuoss,  San  Francisco,  of  the  Ban 
Francisco  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Josiab  Stanford,  viticalturist,  Warm  Springs, 
Alameda  county. 

Horace  Davis,  merchant,  San  Francisco,  ex- 
member  of  Congress  from  San  Francisco. 

John  F.  Miller,  Napa,  United  States  Senator 
from  California  (since  deceased.) 

John  Boggs,  farmer.  Colusa,  formerly  State 
Senator  from  Colusa,  a  Director  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Direct- 
ors of  the  State, 

Hou.  T.  B.  McFarland,  Sacramento,  formerly  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  from  Nevada  county, 
and  at  present  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Sacramento. 

Isaac  S.  Belcher,  Marysville,  formerly  of  the 
Supreme  Bjnch  of  California. 

John  Q.  Brown,  Sacramento,  Mayor  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

Geiirgn  E.  Gray,  San  Francisco,  ex-Chief  Eogi- 
neir  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

N.  W.  Spaulding,  Oakland,  manufacturer  and 
ex-United  States  Sub-Treasurer,  and  Grand  Treas- 
urer of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  California, 


Qrant  Ponndine  Mnd  Endowing  the  Leland 
fStnnford,  Jt.,  University. 

We,  L<daud  Stanford,  and  Jane  Lathrop'  Stanford, 
husband  ami  wife,  grantors,  desiring  to  promote  tbe 
public  welfare  by  founding,  endowing  and  having 
maintaini'd  upon  our  estate  known  as  the  Palo  Alto 
farm,  aud  situated  in  the  counties  of  San  Mateo  aud 
Santa  Clara,  State  of  California,  ITnitcd  States  of 
America,  a  university  for  both  sexes,  with  the  colleges, 
schools,  semin-  ries  of  learning,  mechanical  institutes 
museums,  galleries,  of  art,  and  all  other  things  ueces* 
sary  and  approprite  to  a  university  of  high  degree,  to 
that  end  and  for  that  purpose  do  hereby  grant,  bargain 
sell  and  convey  to  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  James  McM.  Sliaf^ 
ter,  Charles  Goodall,  Alfred  L.  Tubbs,  Francfs  E.  Spen. 
cer,  Henry  Vrooman,  Charles  F.  Crocker.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Irving  M.  S,  ott.  William 
Ashbnrner,  H.  W.  Harkness.  Josiab  Stanford,  Horaoa 
Davis,  John  F.  Miller,  John  Boggs,  T.  B.  McFarland 
Isaac  S.  Belcher,  John  li.  Brown,  George  E.  Gray,  N.  W| 
Spaulding,  of  California;  Matthew  P.  Deady,  of  Ore- 
g<m;  William  M.  Sti  wart,  of  Nevada,  and  Stephen  J. 
Field,  a  Justice  of  the  Supri:mc  Court  of  the  United 
States -Trustees,  and  to  their  successors  forever,  all 
and  singular  the  following  described  real  property: 

That  certain  tract  of  land  situated  In  the  county  of 
Butte,  State  of  California,  and  now  couiraouly  known 
and  designated  as  Stanford's  Qrldley  Farm. 

Also  that  certain  tract  of  land  situiited  partly  in  tbe 
said  county  of  Butte  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Teha- 
ma, in  "aid  State,  and  now  commonly  known  aud  des. 
ignated  us  Stanford's  V.iia  Farm. 

And  also  that  ccrtairj  tract  of  lanil  situated  partly  in 
the  county  of  Santa  Clara  and  partly  in  tbe  county  of 
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San  Mateo,  and  now  commonly  known  and  designated 
as  the  Palo  Alto  Farm. 

Together  with  all  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  with  the  water 
rights,  water  ditches,  pipes,  flumes,  canals,  aqueducts 
and  reservoirs  now  used  in  connection  with  either  of 
said  tracts  of  land;  said  tracts  of  land  being  more  par- 
ticularly described  by  metes  and  bounds  in  the  paper 
hereto  attached,  marked  "Schedule  A,"  and  made  part 
thereof. 

To  have  and  to  hold  said  property,  and  all  other 
property,  real  and  personal,  which  we,  or  either  of  us> 
may  h  reafter  convey  or  devise  to  them  or  their  suc- 
cessors upon  the  trust  that  it  shall  constitute  the  foun- 
dation and  endowment  for  the  University  herein  pro. 
vided.  and  upon  the  trust  that  the  principal  thereof 
shall  forever  remain  intact,  and  that  the  rents,  issues 
and  profits  thereof  shall  be  devoted  to  the  foundation 
and  maintenance  of  the  University  hereby  founded  and 
endowed,  and  to  the  uses  and  purposes  herein  men. 
tioncd. 

Now,  therefore,  further,  in  pursuance  of  said  desire, 
and  that  the  trust  hereby  created  may  be  executed 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  grantors  and  each  of 
them,  they  do  hereby  designate,  as  it  is  provided  may 
be  done  by  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California,  approved  March  9th,  1885,  entitled  "an  Act 
to  advance  learning,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  by  providing  for  the  convey" 
ance,  holding  and  protection  of  property,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  trusts  for  the  founding,  endowment,  erection  and 
maintenance  within  this  State  of  universities,  colleges. 


fifteen  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  the 
assent  of  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole,  to  wit, 
thirteen,  shall  be  necessary  for  alllrraative  action  in  the 
e.xecuti  Dn  of  thi-  trusts  herein  contained. 

The  Trustees  herein  named,  and  their  successors,  in 
their  collective  capacity,  shall  bo  known  and  designa- 
ted as  "The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford, 
Junior,  University." 

IV. 

THAT    THE    TRUSTERS     (SUBJECT    TO    THE  UK3KRVATIONS 

And  to  the  nioirrs  to  at.ter  and  amend  heukinaf- 

TEB  contained)  SDALI.  HAVE  POWER  AND  IT  SHALL  BE 
THEU!  duty: 

1.  To  meet  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  the  14th, 
day  of  November  1885,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practi- 
cable, and  then  and  there— a  majority  of  their  number 
being  present— to  organize  as  a  board  by  selecting  one 
of  their  number  chairman,  and  to  transact  such  other 
business  as  may  be  proper. 

2.  To  manage  and  control  the  institution  hereby 
founded. 

3.  To  manage  and  control  the  trust  property,  caro 
for  and  improve  the  same,  operate  or  lease  it,  and 
apply  the  net  proceeds  or  profits  thereof  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  the  trust  hereby  created. 

i.  To,  ill  their  discretion,  receive  grants  of  property 
from  others  in  aid  of  the  institution  founded,  or  to 
establish  scholarships  therein,  providing  the  same  are 
made  upon  terms  and  conditions  in  harmony  with  the 
purposes  of  the  institution  as  herein  declared. 

5.  To  receive  from  the  grantors,  or  either  of  them, 
by  grant  or  devise,  such  other  property  as  the  grantors 
or  either  of  them  may  hereafter  elect  to  give,  and  to 


the  existence  of  an  all-wlso  and  benevolent  Creator  and 
that  obedience  to  His  laws  is  the  highest  duty  of  man. 

15.  To  have  taught  in  the  University  the  right  and 
advantages  of  association  and  co-operation. 

16.  To  afford  equal  facilities  and  give  equal  advanta- 
ges in  the  University  to  both  sexes. 

17.  To  maintain  on  the  Palo  Alto  estato  a  farm  for 
instruction  in  agriculture  in  all  its  branches. 

18.  To  do  and  perform  all  things  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  and  all  things  nec'  ssary  to  the  proper  exer- 
cise and  discharge  of  their  trust. 

V. 

THE  POWEilS  AND    DUTIES    OF   THE    PUE8IDENT    OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  give  to  the 
President  of  the  University  the  following  powers: 

1.  To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  professors  and 
teachers. 

2.  To  remove  professors  and  teachers  at  will. 

3.  To  prescribe  and  enforce  the  course  of  study  and 
the  mode  and  manner  of  of  teaching. 

4.  Such  other  powers  88  will  enable  bim  to  control 
the  educational  part  of  the  University  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  may  jiuMy  be  held  responsible  for  the 
course  of  study  therein,  and  for  the  good  conduct  and 
capacity  of  the  professors  and  teachers. 

VI- 

THE  FAODLTY. 

The  Trustees  chall  constitute  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors the  Faculty  of  the  University,  and  prescribe 
their  powers  and  duties  as  such. 

VII. 

THE  MANNER,  AND  TO  WHOM,  TH  E  TRCS  TEES  SHALL  REPORT. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  report  all  their 


Such  buildings  shall  be  plain  and  substani 
acter  and  exten-iivo  enough  to  provide  accomin  .is 
for  the  University  and  the  colleges,  schools,  seminaries, 
mechanical  insiitutes,  museums,  laboratories,  conserva 
tories  and  gulleries  of  art,  part  thereof.  They  shall  bo 
built  as  needed,  and  not  faster,  and  in  a  manner  which 
shall  allow  for  additions  and  extensions  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  necessities  of  the  University  may  demand, 
the  Trustees  bearing  in  mind  that  extensive  and  expen- 
sive buildings  do  not  make  a  University;  that  it  de- 
pends for  its  success  rather  upon  the  character  and  at- 
tainments of  its  faculty.  In  this  behalf,  and  to  the  end 
that  the  endowment  may  not  be  wasted  or  impaired  by 
the  premature  construction  of  expensive  buildings,  the 
Trustees  shall  be  the  exclusive  judges,  free  from  all  in- 
terference from  any  source  whatever,  of  the  time  when 
buildings  are  needed,  and  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  construction,  and  of  the  time  and  manner  of  mak- 
ing additions  thereto. 

2.  Lay  off  on  the  Palo  Alto  farm  one  or  more  sites 
for  buildings  for  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  erect  and  maintain  thereon  such  build- 
ings as  may  be  necessary. 

3.  Lay  off  on  the  Palo  Alto  farm  one  or  more  sites 
for  dwelling  houses  for  parents  or  guardians  and  their 
families,  and  for  such  other  persons  as  the  board  may 
direct,  and  erect  thereon  buildings  and  lease  th«  same, 
or  lease  the  land  and  permit  the  lessees  to  erect  such 
buildings,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board 
may  direct. 

4.  Lay  off  on  said  Palo  Alto  farm  a  lot  of  about  ten 
acres,  and  suitably  improve  and  maintain  the  same  for- 
ever as  a  place  of  burial  and  of  last  rest  on  earth  for 
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schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  mechanical  institutes, 
museurag  and  galleries  of  art,"  designate— 
I. 

THE  NATURE,   OB.rE0T    AND    PTRPOSES    OF   THE  INSTTfU- 
TION  HEUEIiY  FOUNDED,  TO  BB: 

Its  nature,  that  of  a  University,  with  such  semina- 
ries of  learning  as  shall  make  it  of  the  highest  grade, 
including  mechanical  institutes,  museums,  galleries  of 
art,  laboratories  and  conservatories,  together  with  all 
things  necessary  for  the  study  of  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches,  and  for  mechanical  training,  and  the  studies 
and  exercises  directed  to  tho  cultivation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mind; 

Its  object,  to  qualify  students  for  personal  success 
and  direct  usefulness  in  life. 

And  its  purposes,  to  promote  tho  public  welfare  by 
exercising  an  influence  in  behalf  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  teaching  the  blessings  of  libi  rty  regulated 
by  law,  and  inculcating  love  and  reverence  for  the 
great  principles  of  government  as  derived  from  tho 
inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

n. 

THE  NAME  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Since  the  idea  of  establishing  an  institution  of  this 
kind  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  came  directly  and 
largely  from  our  son  and  only  child  Lelaml,  and  in  the 
belief  that  had  he  been  spared  to  advise  us  as  to  the 
disposition  of  our  estate,  he  would  have  desired  the 
devotion  of  a  large  portion  thereof  to  this  purpose,  we 
will  that  for  all  time  to  come  the  institution  hereby 
founded  shall  bear  bis  name,  and  shall  be  known  as 
"The  Leland  Stanford,  Junior.  University." 

III. 

THE  NUMBER,  QUORUM    AND   DESIGNATION    OF  THE  TRUS- 
TEES. 

The  number  of  Trustees  shall  bo  twenty-four,  and 


hold  such  property  upon  the  same  conditions,  and  to 
give  the  same  uses  and  trusts  as  herein  prescribed. 

G.  To  make  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  this  State,  or  tho  purposes  of  this  grant,  for  tho 
government  of  tlie  institution  hereby  founded. 

7.  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  trust  property. 

8.  To  keep  a  full  an!  fair  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

9.  To  appoint  a  President  of  the  University,  who 
shall  not  be  one  of  their  number,  and  to  remove  him 
at  will. 

10.  To  employ  professors  and  teachers  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

11.  To  fix  the  salaries  of  the  president,  professors 
and  teachers,  and  to  fix  them  at  such  rates  as  will  se- 
cure to  the  University  tho  services  of  men  of  tho  very 
highest  attainments. 

1'2.  To  use  the  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  the  trust 
property  (but  no  part  of  the  principal) ,  in  tho  execu- 
tion of  their  trust,  and  in  case  such  rents,  issues  and 
profits,  for  any  one  year,  exceed  tho  amount  necessary 
to  execute  the  trust  and  maintain  tho  institution  for 
said  year,  then  to  invest  the  same  until  its  use  becomes 
necessary. 

13.  To  establish  and  maintain  at  such  University  an 
educational  system  which  will,  if  followed,  fit  the  grad- 
uate for  some  useful  pursuit,  and  to  this  end  to  cause 
tho  pupils,  as  early  as  may  be,  to  di  clare  the  particular 
calling,  which,  in  life,  they  may  desire  to  pursue,  but 
such  declaration  shall  not  be  binding  if,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  Univf^rsity,  tho  student  is 
not  by  nature  fitted  for  tho  pursuit  declared. 

14.  To  prohibit  sectarian  instruction,  but  to  have 
taught  in  the  Uuiversity  tho  immortality  of  the  soul, 


proceedings  to  the  person  who,  for  the  time-being, 
shall  fill  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, and  shall  accompany  ►uch  report  with  a  full  ac- 
count of  their  financlu?  operations  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  with  a  statement  of  tho  financial  affairs  of 
tho  institution. 

VIII. 

THE  MODE  AND  MANNER,  AND  BT  WHOM,  THE  SUC0RSS0R8 
TO  THE  TRUSTEES  NAMED  IN  THE  GRANT  ARE  lO  BE  AP- 
POINTED. 

Any  Trustee  named  in  this  grant,  or  tho  successor  to 
any  Trustee,  may  for  good  cause  be  removed  by  a  pro- 
per court  of  equity  jurisdiction,  after  notice  to  him, 
and  upon  tho  application  of  the  grantors  herein,  or 
either  of  them,  or  upon  the  application  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Any  Trustee  named  In  this  grant,  or  tho  successor  of 
any  such  Trustee,  may,  in  writing,  addressed  and  de- 
livered to  the  Board  of  Trnstees,  resign  his  office  as 
Trustee,  and  ov(!ry  vacancy  in  tho  Trustees  which  shall 
occur  during  the  lives  of  the  grantors,  or  during  the 
life  of  either  of  them,  either  from  tho  failure  of  any 
Trustee  named  in  this  grant  to  accept  tho  trust,  or  from 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  shall  bo  filled  by  the 
grantors,  or  either  of  them,  as  the  case  nniy  bo,  and 
every  vacancy  occurring  thereafter  shall  bo  filled  by 
the  surviving  or  remaining  Trustees,  by  ballot 
IX. 

THE  PLACE  WIIKHE,  AND  THE  TIME  WHEN,  THE  BUILDINQS 
NEOEflSAItV  AND  PROPER  FDll  THE  INSTITUTION  SHALL  Bl 
ERECTED;  THE  OUABAOTEB  AND  EXTENT  THEREOF. 

The  Trui-tees  shall: 

1.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  hereof,  select  and 
lay  off  on  the  Palo  AUo  farm  a  site,  and  adopt  a  general 
pUu  for  the  constritctipo  of  tbe  University  buildings. 


the  bodies  of  the  grantors  and  of  their  son  Leland 
Stanford,  Junior,  and  as  the  board  may  direct,  for  the 

bodies  of  such  other  persons,  who  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  University. 

6.  Lay  off  on  tlie  Palo  Alto  farm  a  site  for,  and  erect 
thereon,  a  church. 

X. 

THE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  CONNECTED  THXBS> 
WITH. 

The  Trustees  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty: 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain,  in  connection  with 
the  University,  such  a  number  of  free  scholarships  ai 
the  endowment  of  tho  institution,  considering  all  its 
objects,  will  Justify.  Such  scholarships  must  bo  given 
either  to  those  who.  by  good  conduct  and  study,  have 
earned  the  right  thereto,  or  to  the  deserving  children 
of  those  who,  dying  without  means  In  tho  service  of 
the  State,  or  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  have  a  special 
claim  upon  the  good  will  of  mankind. 

2.  To  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the 
students  generally  may  be  admitti  d  to  all  or  any  of  the 
privileges  of  the  University. 

3.  To  fix  tho  tcsrms  and  conditions  upon  which  tba 
students  of  tho  public  and  private  schools  and  other 
deserving  persons  may  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Uui- 
versity, or  engage  in  original  research  thereat,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the  agricultural 
farms,  laboratories,  museums,  art  galleries,  mechanical 
institutes,  conservatories  and  other  institutions,  part  of 
the  University,  shall  be  open  to  deserving  persons, 
without  their  becoming  students  thereof. 

4.  To  establish  and  have  given  at  the  University,  by 
its  ablest  professorc,  courses  of  locturesupon  the  science 
of  government,  and  upi.n  law,  medicine,  mechanics  and 
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tbfl  utb<.T  art*  and  tcUinef,  which  (hall  be  free  to  the 

p'Ml-ttrxluato*  </f  tUu  c<>lli:Ke«  of  th<i  llnl»er»)ty  hurebj 
rouii'l",'!,  au'J  to  tli«  ;><>«t-|{ra<luat<3ii  of  all  otb«r  colktilea 
and  riiilv(ir»ltl««,  and  tij  all  iIuik.tvIiik  (M;riK>o«,  to  the 
full  capa<:itx  of  tliii  Imrtiiri!  rintiim,  under  am:!!  ralea  and 
rognlatloua  a*  tbo  TrunUita  may  a/lwj/t. 

XI. 

Ei-i'-rioK  '<r  nil  ouaxtoim  lo  r^mriuii.  thk  i-ii^ii  Kiir» 

AKII  TIIK  KXK<:UTIOI«  or  TUB  TUIIXT  KCIIIMO  TlllIB  I.IvrM, 

on  TIIK  Lira  oy  kitiikii. 

'I'lin  KraMtom,  and  i<v.h  itt  thxin.do  liiTcby,  in  an. 
cor<laii<»!  with  tliu  provlaloMH  of  tlii^  aforiraald  Act  of  lliu 
I><'Klalat>irif,  elect: 

1  In  relation  to  thn  |»rop<  rly  li' reliy  conveyed,  and 
III  relation  to  iiueli  oilier  pniperty  hm  may  hereafter  !«■ 
coliveywl  or  di^vined  by  tbeni  or  either  of  thein  to  Hald 
TruHleed  for  the  purpoiK^  of  tbia  truHt,  and  in  relation 
to  the  i  rectioM,  maintenance  and  inanaKement  of  the 
Inntitution  hereby  founded,  li)  perform  durinK  tbeir 
Uvea  all  the  dutleH  and  exereiait  all  the  power*  and 
prlvile|(eit  wbieb,  by  the  t<!rina  of  thlH  Krant,  are  en- 
joined upon  and  veated  li.  the  TriiHti^tH  therein  named. 

'i.  That  the  Hurvlvur  of  either  of  aaid  Krantont  aball, 
after  the  death  of  the  other,  an<l  during  the  life  of  the 
aurvivor,  In  relation  to  all  of  Haid  property,  and  in  re- 
lation to  Ibti  erection,  inaint^uiance  and  manafieiiient  of 
the  Inalitution  hereby  founded,  perform  all  the  dutleH 
and  exnrelHe  nil  the  powera  ami  prIvlleKtm  which,  by 
the  tnrinH  of  thla  Krant,  are  vnjidned  and  vuHt>'d  in  the 
TruateeH  tberi'in  named. 

8.  That  upon  the  death  of  both  grantura,  then  all 
■uoh  dutloa  aball  dovulvo  upon,  and  all  inch  puwora 


trnat  property,  aa  If  tbIa  trtut  bad  not  been  made:  bat 
tbia  r'M<;rvation  doea  not  Inclnde  the  right  or  power  to 
a«ll  or  eucuiuN-r  any  of  the  real  property  granted. 

All  tbiwe  rigbtd,  and  all  other  right*  rea«rv«<l  by  and 
all  powera  and  privilegea  given,  or  dntiea  impoa'^d 
Ufxiu,  the  grantom,  or  either  of  them,  by  the  terina  of 
thia  grant,  aball  be  ex- rcie<!d,  «!nJoywl  and  pi  rforioed 
liy  Hald  grantoni,  or  either  of  them,  aa  the  etw:  may  tx:, 
without  let  or  bindranee,  and  frei:  from  all  hit<  rferennc 
fr  un  any  Hource  whalifvcr.  an  .  from  all  duty  to  report 
their  action,  and  from  all  liability  U>  aeojunt  in  any 
manner  therefur,  and  from  all  liability  for  waate,  loaa, 
miaappropriation,  or  for  any  a>;t  or  deed  whatever,  by 
them  or  either  of  them  done  or  p<  rmltl<!d. 

XIV, 

TIIK  ct^HTOKY  or  THE  i-itiiaojia  or  Miaoiu. 
Anil  further,  in  pnmuanc"  of  aaid  deHlre,  the  grantorx 
hereby  provide  that  the  TruHteeH  named  in  tbiH  grant, 
and  their  Huex^ewiorH,  may,  in  the  name  of  tbe  ioHtlta- 
tion,  Ixreome  the  ciuto<llan  of  the  peraona  of  minora, 
taking  Huch  cuatody  In  tbe  manner,  and  for  tbe  time, 
anil  in  a<;cordaii<Mi  with  the  provlHioiiH  of  aeetioDH  2Gi  to 
■illi.  IncluHive,  of  the  Civil  Code  of  tbe  State  of  Califor  • 
nia. 

XV. 

I.IMITATIOIfH  UPON  TIIK  POWIU  ur  TIIR  TBUaTEBH. 

1.  .Neither  of  the  TruHteea  hu'uin  named,  nor  their 
HiiceeHHorii,  aball  have  power  to  aell  or  i^nvey  tbu  real 
properly  hereiuliefore  deavrllted  and  granted. 

•i.  The  TruHli'i^H  herein  named,  and  their  aacceaooni. 
■ball  Horvo  without  compenaation. 


whoae  luiDe  la  nilMcrlbed  to  tbe  foregoing  Inatramest, 
I  and  acknowledged  U)  me  that  be  executed  tbe  aame. 
I     In  witueaa  wbenxjf,  I  have  bereooto  aet  luy  baiul  and 
I  afflzed  my  official  acal.at  my  unix.  In  tbe  city  and 
;  county  of  iian  Frauciaco,  the  day  auit  y.rar  loat  above 

written. 

UoLi.ANb  i^Mirii.  N  .lary  Public. 

3o7  M'Hit;{oiij*-ry  Htr'-ct 

Hr.tTK  or  CAUruuniA  i 
City  and  County  ol  H»u  Pranclaco.  ( 

On  thia  lltb  day  of  November,  K.  1).  one  thouxand 
el'{bt  bandr»<l  and  elghty-Bve,  brfore  me.  Holland 
Hinitb,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  Hai'txity  and  county, 
duly 'jualiHed  and  a<;ting  at  HUch.  |»-rHinally  appeared 
Jane  L«tbrop  Stanford,  kuowii  to  me  to  be  the  perHon 
wboHi:  name  in  nubitcribed  t-j  tbe  foregoing  inHtruiiient, 
and  tliendfi  deacribed  aa  a  married  woman,  and.  upon 
I  an  ezamiuatioii  without  tbe  hearing  of  bi:r  buaband,  I 
made  her  aci|U  iiiit4^-d  Willi  the  cout«'Uta  of  aaid  iuHtru* 
ment,  and  tlnrreupou  ahc  ackiiowleilg 'd  to  me  that  she 
cxecut<!d  the  aame,  and  that  ahc  do<-*  not  wish  to  retract 
auch  execution. 

In  witneaa  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  w-t  my  baud,  and 
affixed  my  official  Heal,  at  my  office  In  tbu  city  and 
county  of  Ban  Franciaco,  the  day  and  year  last  i>boTe 
written. 

H0U.A1CU  Smith,  Notary  Public, 
307  Montgomery  atreet. 
After  Colonel  Haymoml  coucladtxl  the  reading 
of  the  grant,  Senator  manford  aroae,  and  aiidreised 
tbe  Tranteea  aa  follows: 
Qentlcmeu:   In  the  truat  deed  provldlD''  for  the  on- 


ebooae  tbe  place  •■  s  nmtdtmce  on  aeeooBt  of  tta  lociai 
intellectual  and  climatic  advantages  Of  eoorae,  tbe 
Tnbtee*  will  see  to  It  that  no  objectionable  people  are 
allows  t  J  r-Mid-;  ap-»n  the  estate  and  that  no  drinking 
aaloona  ahall  ever  be  opened  upon  any  part  of  tbe 
premlaes. 

BBoau  aao  oksibal  n>Eaa  or  PBOoate. 

It  4b  >uld  the  aim  of  the  institution  to  entertain 
and  li.calcate  broad  and  g<!n«ral  Ideaa  of  progreaa  and 
of  tb .  capi:ily  of  miukind  fur  advuicrmeut  in  cirili- 
zati.jn.  It  in  clear  that  to  inaurc  tbe  atea/ly  advance- 
mi-nt  of  civilizition  great  care  muat  be  exerclaed  in  tbe 
matter  of  the  general  development  of  the  gr»at  body 
of  tbe  people.  They  need  eJucation  in  tbe  faiidamen- 
tal  principles  of  goveraioent.  and  we  know  of  no  text  ao 
plain  and  ho  anggeative  aa  that  clanae  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  which  decl  rea  that  ■-among  tbe 
iualicnable  rigbta  of  man  are  life,  liberty  and  tbe  par- 
HUic  of  bappiueea,  and  that  to  aecnre  these  rigbtM  gor- 
erniu'nU  are  ioatituted  among  men,  denvi  ig  their 
Jiiat  powem  from  tbe  conaent  of  the  govemi.'d;" 

A  giiVernment  founded  on  such  principlea  commands 
for  tbe  Hupport  and  protection  of  individual  rights  the 
force  of  the  whole  people.  With  these  principles  fnlly 
recogoiZ'jl,  agrarianigmand  communism  can  have  only 
an  ephemeral  existence. 

Tbe  lU'^rely  phyaical  wants  of  civilized  man  are  not 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  Bavage,  but  his  Intel- 
lectuit  wa,it4  are  b  lundeil  only  by  bis  capacity  to  con- 
ceive. Ui8  wsuta,  therefore,  will  always  depend  upon 
his  advauceineut  in  civilization  and  the  demand  for 
labor  will  be  measured  ac<^!>riiii»ly.  The  rapidity  of 
tho  coium  iiiii-ation  of  modern  th>iugbt  and  the  faclU- 
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and  prlvilngea  ahall  bo  oxvTolsed  by,  the  Trustoua  named 
in  this  grant,  and  by  their  Buccessors  forever. 

XII. 

IIKBEIIVAriON  or  TUB  IllllHT  IHI  ALTKIi,  AMBND  OU  MODIFT 
TUB  TEHMB  ANll  OilNl>m<>N8  OF  THIS  OB.VNT,  AND  THE 
Tllllsr  rilEIIKIN  CllKATKD.  IN  I'KUTAIN  RKBrKora. 

The  grniilors  hereby  reserve  to  theiuBelves.  during 
their  llveB,  and  hereby  reserve  and  grant  to  the  one  who 
shall  survive  tbe  other,  during  his  or  her  life,  the  right 
to  alter,  amend  or  modify  tb<*  terms  and  conditioiiB  of 
this  ifrniit,  and  tbe  trust  theri'lii  created,  in  respect  to 
the  nature,  objects  and  i)urp"Bc8  of  tlie  institution 
founded,  the  powers  and  duties  of  tbe  TrustepB:  the 
luaiini  r  iu  which,  and  to  whom,  they  shall  account;  tho 
mode  and  manner,  and  by  whom,  their  successors  ahall 
be  appointed;  the  rules  and  regulations  for  tho  raanage- 
nuuit  of  tbe  property  conveyed;  the  time  when,  and  the 
character  and  extent  of,  the  buildings  which  ahull  bo 
erected;  the  right  to  provide  (or  trades  and  professions 
which  shall  )w  taught  in  the  Institution,  and  the  terms 
upon  which  scholarships  shall  be  founded. 

XIII. 

BEsBiiv.ATioN  OF  OTHER  Hiairrs. 

Tho  grantors  hereby  reserve  to  themselves  during 
their  lives,  and  hereby  reserve  anil  unnt  to  the  one 
who  shall  survive  the  other,  during  his  or  her  life: 

1.  Tlie  right  to  abaolute  dominion  over  the  personal 
pr  tv,  which  they,  or  either  of  them,  may  hereafter 
gtvi  .o  Kuid  Trustees,  or  their  successors,  and  ovor  the 
rants,  issuea,  and  profits  tboTcof 

3,  The  right  to  absolute  dominion  over  the  rents. 
Issues,  niid  prollts  of  the  real  property  hereby  granted. 

right  to  improve,  manage  and  control  the 


XVI. 

mSOELLANEODS. 

The  grantors  hertd)y  declare: 

1.  Tliat  all  the  property  hereby  conveyed  was  ac- 
quired by  them  during  coverture,  and  was,  until  this 
grant  was  executed,  their  community  property,  and  for 
that  reason,  and  becaase  of  their  mutual  desire  to  he 
associated  iu  this  undertaking,  they,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  tlie  aforesaid  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
have  joined  iu  this  coiiveyani'e 

'i.  Tliis  grunt,  and  all  grunt  -  an  <  devises  hereafter 
inude  by  the  grantors  or  cither  of  tlioin  for  endowing 
and  luaiutsiuing  the  institution  hereby  founded,  shall 
be  liberally  construed,  and  always  with  a  view  to  etfect 
the  otijccts  and  promote  the  purposes  of  the  grantors, 
as  herein  expressed. 

In  tostiinony  whereof,  the  said  L'dand  Stanford  and 
Jane  Lathrop  Staul'o'd.  his  beloved  wife,  have  horeuuto 
aet  their  bands  and  Hthied  their  seals,  nt  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco.  State  of  California,  United 
States  of  America,  this  llth  day  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  oue  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-Hve. 

LF.I.AND  STANFOKD. 

Jank  I.ATHiuir  Stanford. 
In  the  presence  of  -itephcn  P.  (»  ig".  E.  H.  Miller.  Jr. 
Nicholas  T.  Smith.  H'TbertlV  Nu.sh  and  Creed  Haymoud. 


State  oi  California, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 


On  this  llth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  one  thousand 
eight  huudn'd  and  eight-five,  before  me,  Holland,  Smith 
a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  city  and  county,  duly 
ilualiUed  and  acting  as  such,  personally  appeared  Le- 
land  Stanford,  known  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  persons 


dowm  mt  and  organization  of  the  University,  the  nature, 
objects,  and  purposesof  the  endowment  are  very  geuer- 
ally  stated.  Wo  deem  it  appropriate,  however,  to  en- 
large somewhat  upon  what  is  therein  set  forth. 

The  reasons  that  impelled  us  to  select  the  Palo  Alto 
estate  as  the  location  for  tbe  University,  are  its  person- 
al associations,  which  are  most  dear  to  us,  the  excel- 
lence of  its  climutc  and  its  accessibility. 

The  deed  of  trust  conveys,  and  at  once  irrevocably 
vests  in  you,  tho  title  to  all  tbe  real  property  described 
therein. 

Tho  endowment  of  lands  is  lu'ide  bocauso  tii'-y  arc, 
in  themselves,  of  great  value  and  their  proper  manage- 
ment will  insure  to  the  University  un  'ncoiue  much 
greater  than  would  bo  realized  were  their  value  to  be 
invested  iu  any  reliable,  interest-bearing  security; 
asain,  they  can  never  be  alienated  and  will,  therefore, 
be  .in  unfailing  support  to  the  iustituiion  which  they 
are  designated  to  benefit. 

\^  »  further  assurance  that  tli','  endowment  will  be 
aiuplo  to  establish  and  luaintaiu  a  Uuiversity  of  the 
highest  graile,  we  have,  by  lost  will  and  testament,  de- 
vised to  you  and  your  successors  additional  property. 
We  have  done  this  iis  a  security  against  the  uncertain- 
ties ol  life  and  in  the  hope  that  during  our  lives  the 
full  enilowmeut  may  go  to  you.  With  this  In  view,  we 
have  provided  in  this  grant  that  you  may  take  such 
other  property  as  we  may  give  to  more  fully  carry  out 
the  objects  of  this  trust 

The  Palo  .Alto  farm  lurnishesa  sufficiently  diversified 
soil,  with  a  topography  which  admirably  fits  it  as  a 
place  for  agricultural  education.  In  time,  also,  a 
handsome  income  will  be  derived  from  the  rental  of 
desirable  residences  to  parents  and  others  who  will 


ties  of  transportation  make  th  ;  civilizeed  world  one 
great  nuig'iborljood,  iu  whose  markets  all  producers 
moot  iu  competition.  Th )  relative  compensation  to 
the  producer  must  dop  iid  upon  bis  powers  of  produc- 
tion, 

DF.SIBES  OF  OIVIUZRD  SOCIETY. 

When  we  consider  the  endless  variety  of  the  wants 
and  the  desires  of  civilized  society,  wo  must  fully  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  labor-aiding  machinery  and  the 
necessity  for  having  this  of  the  best  character.  Too 
much  attention,  therefore,  cannot  be  given  to  techni  al 
and  mechanical  instruction,  to  the  end  that  from 
our  institution  may  go  out  educators  iu  every  field  of 
production. 

Out  of  these  suggestions  grows  the  consijeration  of 
tho  great  advantages,  especially  to  the  laboring  man, 
of  co-operation,  by  which  each  individual  has  the  ben- 
efit of  the  intellectual  and  physicol  forces  of  his  asso- 
ciates. It  is  by  the  intelligent  application  of  these 
principles  that  there  will  be  found  the  greatest  lever 
to  elevate  the  mass  of  humanity,  and  laws  should  be 
formed  to  protect  and  develop  co-opt  rative  associations. 
Laws  with  this  object  in  view  will  furnish  to  the  poor 
man  complete  protection  against  tho  monopoly  of 
the  rich,  and  such  laws  properly  administered  and 
availed  of,  will  insure  to  the  workers  of  the  couutry 
the  full  fruits  of  their  industry  and  enterprise.  They 
will  accomplish  all  that  is  sought  to  bu  secured  by 
the  labor,  leagues,  trades-unions  and  other  federa- 
tions of  workmen,  a 'd  will  be  free  from  the  objection 
of  even  implicitly  attempting  to  take  the  unauthorized 
or  wrongful  control  of  the  property,  capital  or  time  of 
others. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  have  provided  for  thorough  in- 
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RtractioD  in  the  priDcipleB  of  co-op«Tation.  We  wonid 
have  it  early  ioBtilled  into  the  stadent'g  miod  that  no 
greater  blow  can  be  ittrack  at  labor  than  ttiat  which 
makeH  it«  prodnctB  iniiecare . 

ABTICLES  OF  E2nX)WMEIfT. 

While  the  articles  of  endowment  prohibit  Bectarian- 
iHm,  they  direct  that  there  stall  bp  taught  that  there  ia 
an  all-wine,  benevolent  God  and  that  the  sonl  ig  im- 
mortal. It  Beems  to  ub  that  the  welfare  of  man  on 
earth  dependB  un  the  belief  in  immortality,  and  that 
the  advantages  of  every  good  act  and  the  diBadvantages 
of  every  evil  one,  follow  man  from  this  life  into  the 
next,  there  attaching  to  him  as  certainly  as  individ- 
oality  iB  maintained. 

Ab  to  the  manner  in  which  this  Bhrll  be  tanght  and 
whence  the  con  firmations  shall  be  derived,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  advance  any  thought  other  than  that  they 
may  be  Boagbt  from  every  available  soorce  that  tends 
to  throw  light  upon  the  Hubject. 

While  it  is  our  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  sectarian 
teaching  in  this  institution,  it  is  very  far  from  our 
thoughts  to  exclude  divine  service.  We  have  provii'ed 
that  a  suitable  building  be  erected  wherein  the  profess- 
ors of  the  various  religious  denominations  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  invited  to  deliver  discourses  not  secta- 
rian in  character. 

We  deem  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  education 
ol  both  sexes  shall  be  equally  full  and  complete,  varied 
only  as  nature  dictates.  The  rights  of  one  sex,  political 
and  otherwise,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  sex, 
and  this  equality  of  r  ghts  ought  to  be  fully  recognized. 

We  have  sought  to  place  the  free  scholarships  upon 
the  basis  of  right  to  the  student.    We  think  this  im- 


We  have  fixed  the  number  of  Trustees  at  twenty-four, 
that  the  institution  may  have  the  strength  which 
comes  from  numbers.  There  iB  little  danger  of  divi- 
ded counsels,  for  the  Educational  Department  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  President  of  th  j  University, 
who  will  have  and  exerciise  all  the  power  necessary  to 
make  him  responsible  for  its  successfu]  management. 
In  order  that  he  may  have  the  assistance  of  a  compe- 
tent staff  of  professors  we  have  provided  that  the  best 
talent  obtainable  shall  be  procured  and  that  liberal 
compensation  shall  always  be  offered. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  deep  respousibiUties  of 
this  undertaking  and  invoke  at  all  times  your  aid  and 
the  Divine  help  and  blessing.  During  oar  lives  we 
hope  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make  little  draft 
upon  the  time  of  yon,  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  .Junior, 
University,  yet  we  trust  that  you  will  be  ever  ready  to 
assist  us  with  your  counsel. 

The  Traateea  Accept. 

When  Senator  Stanford  finished  his  address  he  said 
lo  the  Trustees:  "Gentlemen,  I  did  not  ask  any  of  you 
in  advance  of  the  selection  if  jou  would  serve  as  Trus- 
tees. I  made  the  selection  with  the  fullest  belief  in 
your  fitneSB  ana  integrity,  and  I  hope  yon  are  all  satis- 
fied with  your  associates. 

Upuu  motiuD  of  Jadge  Speucer,  of  San  .Jose,  the 
loliowiog  rtsolnlion  was  adopted: 

" lUfiUeil,  That  the  Tru-itees  receive  said  grant,  and 
accept  for  themselves  and  their  associates  thR  trusts 
thereiu  imposed-" 

All  (be  Triutetjii  preneut  t  leo  sigutxl  (lie  origiual 


the  years  to  come,  rank  as  one  of  the  great  events  in 
the  history  of  the  State  of  Calitomia,  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  Uui'ed  States.  Since  the  death  of  his  only 
child,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  it  has  been  the  sole  aim  of 
the  Senator's  life  to  found  an  institution  of  learning  in 
this  State,  which  should  be  eqtial  to  all,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, excel  the  best  colleges  in  the  world.  To  this  end 
he  draU4hted  and  secured  the  enactment  last  winter  of 
a  law.  for  th&  protection  of  all  endowments  that  may 
be  made  in  the  future  for  educattunai  mstitutions  in 
California.  Since  that  time  his  attention  has  been 
largely  paid  to  the  perfection  of  his  plans  for  the 
founding  of  the  great  educational  center.  By  the 
deed  ol  trust,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  of  the  institute,  he  conveys  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  institution  83,200  acres  of  land,  com" 
prising  the  most  valuable  estates  in  California, 
the  pruiducts  of  which  will  go  towar  i  the  f  tilfill- 
meut  of  his  wishes  And  at  the  same  time,  to  guard 
against  any  possibility  of  failure  of  the  plan  by 
death  or  other  unexpected  events,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Stanford  have  made  their  wUls,  by  which  they  provide 
for  further  vast  endowments  of  the  Institution,  which 
it  is  said  will  afford  a  greater  income  than  can  ever  be 
utilized.  This,  however.  Is  but  a  temporary  expedient 
for  the  purpose  of  safety,  for  they  hope  to  be  able  to 
put  their  property  in  such  a  shape  that  the  whole  en- 
dowment can  be  turned  over  to  the  trustees  during 
their  lives  and  that  they  may  live  to  devote  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  completion  and  realization  of 
their  great  project. 

A  GRA!n>  coycEPnov. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Sena- 


department  wherein  will  be  tanght  all  the  sciences 
and  higher  mathematics;  a  school  of  arts,  in  which, 
imder  the  ablest  professors,  such  as  now  draw  students 
from  all  parts  ef  the  civilized  world  to  Munich,  thor- 
ough instruction  will  be  given  in  painting,  scolptore, 
drawing,  design,  etc. 

THE  3CU6ICAI.  OOIXEGB. 

A  grand  conservatory  of  music,  under  th )  directlcn 
of  the  most  famous  masters  of  Italy  and  Europe, 
which  will  afford  the  best  musical  education  to  be  had 
in  the  world,  will  be  one  of  the  particular  features  of 
this  institute  of  technics.  There  will  also  be  a  School 
of  Mech'-nics,  which  will  turn  out  all  grades  in  this 
class,  from  the  common  artisan  to  the  scientific  civil 
engineer  and  master  machinist,  and  include  instruction 
In  all  grades  of  scientific  draughting  and  architecture. 
One  of  the  Important  branches  of  the  institution  will 
be  a  School  of  Agriculture,  to  which  will  be  attached 
a  farm,  the  soli  and  climate  of  which  will  produce 
any  of  the  agricultural  or  hurtictUtural  products  of  the 
temperate  or  semi-tropic  zones.  Among  the  valuable 
adjuncts  of  the  institution  are  to  be  a  splendid  museum 
and  llbaiies,  containing  the  best  works  pertaining  to 
the  various  departments  of  learning.  And  this  is  not 
all.  When  the  time  comes,  as  it  eventually  will,  that 
Palo  Alto  becomes  an  educational  center,  around  which 
will  be  built  a  town,  the  intention  of  Senator  Stanford 
is  to  erect  buildings  for  preparatory  schools,  in  order 
that  people  residing  there  may  have  facilities  for  edu- 
cating their  younger  children  up  to  the  standard  at 
which  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  higher  courses. 

The  deed  of  trust  carefully  provides  against  expendi- 
ture of  money  on  buildings  that  may  be  useless  as  onj- 
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portant,  in  order  that  his  dignity  and  self-respect  shall 
be  maintained  and  that  he  may  understand  that  in  his 
political  relations  he  is  entitled  to  nothing  he  does  not 
learn . 

With  respect  to  the  expenses  of  the  students  of  the 
University,  we  desire  that  the  Trustees  shall  fix  them 
is  low  as  possible. 

The  articles  of  endowment  are  intended  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  constitution  for  the  government  and  guid 
ance  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  a  general  manner,  not 
in  detail.  We  hope  that  this  institution  will  endure 
through  long  ages.  Provisions  regarding  details  of 
management,  however  wise  they  may  be  at  present, 
might  prove  to  be  mischievous  under  conditions  which 
may  arise  In  the  future. 

In  the  deed  of  trust  we  have  designated  the  purposes 
of  this  University.  The  object  is  not  aloi.e  to  give  the 
student  a  technical  education,  fitting  him  for  a  success- 
ful business  life,  but  it  is  also  to  i.istill  Into  his  mind 
an  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of  this  Government,  a 
reverence  for  its  institutions,  and  a  love  for  God  and 
humanity,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go  forth  and  by  pre- 
cept and  example  spread  the  great  truths  by  the  light 
of  whi'  h  his  fellow  man  will  be  elevated  and  taught 
how  to  attain  happinessin  thlB  world  and  in  the  life 
eternal. 

THE  GEOWTH  OF  TIME. 

We  do  not  expect  to  establish  a  University  and  fill  It 
with  students  at  once.  It  must  be  the  growth  of  time 
and  experience.  Our  idea  is  that  in  the  first  instance 
we  shall  require  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  both 
sexes;  then  of  primary  schools,  as  they  may  be  needed, 
and  out  of  all  these  will  grow  the  great  central  Institu- 
tion for  more  advanced  study. 


deed  ou  pacchment,  and  npon  motion  of  Jndge 
Sawyer,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

■'Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  for,  and 
a-s  the  act  and  deed  of  the  Trustees,  to  have  the  grant 
herein  properly  recorded  on  the  records  of  the  counties 
of  Tehama,  Butte,  San  Mateo,  and  Santa  Clara,  State  of 
California." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vrooman,  the  Troateea  then 
adjoarned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford  then  invited  the  Trustees 
to  lunch,  which  was  spread  In  most  elaborate  style  In 
an  adjoining  room. 

During  the  entire  proceedings,  which  lasted  more 
than  an  hour.  Senator  Stanford  displayed  an  utter  un- 
consciousness of  doing  anything  more  than  a  simple 
act  of  patriotic  duty  He  was  less  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  deed  than  anyone  else  and  gave  his 
property  away  In  such  a  simple,  unostentatious  man- 
ner that  many  of  those  present  could  not  help  remark- 
ing his  complete  self-abnegation.  He  intimated,  dur- 
ing some  informal  talk,  that  his  own  and  his  wife's 
win  had  been  made,  and  that  In  case  of  their  death 
within  a  short  period,  they  had  made  large  additional 
bequests  to  carry  out  the  plans  respecting  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Junior,  University. 

Stanford's  Alms.— Some  Idea  of  What  the 
Great  CniTersity  Will  be  When  Complete. 

The  following,  from  the  Post,  conveys  a  clear 
idea  of  Senator  Stanford's  intentions  relative  to  the 
University,  and  of  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
property  conveyed. 

The  act  by  which  Senator  Stanford  so  grandly 
endowed  the  Palo  Alto  InsUtnte  of  Learning  will.  In 


tor  Stanford,  know  that  he  never  does  a  thing  "by 

halves,"  yet  the  public  can  but  be  surprised  when  they 
learn  of  the  wonderful  work  he  has  undertaken  and  the 
vast  scope  to  be  covered  by  this  Palo  Alto  institution. 
It  is  his  intention  to  make  it  a  fount  of  learning  that 
will  satisfy  the  cravings  of  all  classes  for  knowledge, 
from  the  commoner  mechanical  trades  to  the  highest 
branches  of  art,  science  and  mechanics— in  fact,  an 
educational  center  that  will  obviate  the  necessity  which 
now  compels  the  ambitious  students  of  this  country  to 
go  to  Europe  to  complete  their  education. 

There  will  be  no  branch  of  the  arts,  sciences  or 
mechanics  that  will  not  be  taught  at  Palo  Alto,  and  to 
these  educational  advantages,  male  and  female  will  be 
equally  entitled.  The  Institution  by  the  munificent 
salaries  it  will  be  ablt  to  pay,  will  draw  to  its  force  of 
educators,  the  most  famous  and  talented  professors  on 
the  globe;  and  the  splendid  climate  of  the  section  of 
country  in  which  Palo  Alto  Is  situated  will,  in  no  small 
degree,  tend  to  Induce  the  great  professors  of  the  East 
and  Europe  to  accept  chairs  in  its  departments.  The 
youth  of  California,  and  America  as  well,  can  now  look 
forward  to  the  time  in  the  near  future,  when  the  doors 
of  a  free  institution  will  be  thrown  open  to  them, 
wherein  the  highest  standard  of  ex"ellence  in  technical 
learning  known  to  our  civilization  may  be  attained. 
The  departments  will  include  a  college  of  medicine, 
which  it  will  be  the  aim  of  Senator  Stanford  to  make 
the  greatest  In  this  country  and  to  the  conduct  of 
which,  if  possible,  will  be  called  such  men  as  Jenner, 
of  London  and  Brown  Sequard,  of  Paris,  the  lectures  of 
whom  the  best  physicians  of  .America  may  attend  with 
profit.  There  will  be  a  college  of  law,  presided  over 
by  the  ablest  masters  of  the  law  to  be  obtained;  ■ 


versltles,  the  projector  believing  that  the  faculty  Is  the 
element  to  be  most  considered.  Senator  Stanford's 
idea  is  to  have  the  buildings  erected  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  it  is  Intended  that  two  colleges 
shall  be  built  at  first — one  for  males  and  the  other  for 
females. 

srrE  FOB  A  LABGE  TOW>». 

These  colleges,  and  all  other  buildings,  will  be  con- 
structed on  a  plan  admitting  of  expansion  and  additions 
whenever  necessary.  He  has  also  provided  for  select- 
ing a  site  at  Palo  Alto,  upon  which  arc  to  be  erected 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  children,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  trus- 
tees may  permit  to  reside  there.  These  buildings  will 
be  rented  at  a  fair  rental,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  University.  Following  the  erec- 
tion of  the  two  first  colleges  will  be  the  building  of  in- 
stitutions in  which  will  be  given  the  higher  course  of 
education.  These  colleges  will  be  provided  with  ample 
lecture  rooms,  and  a  provision  of  the  deed  of  trust  re- 
quires the  trustees  to  pay  the  highest  salaries  for  in- 
structors of  any  iuiftitution  of  the  kind  In  the  world. 
This  higher  course  will  be  free  to  post-graduates  of  all 
colleges  and  universities,  and  to  such  other  deserving 
persons  as  the  trustees  may  elect  to  admit.  Free  schol- 
arships will  be  established  in  the  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  are  to  be  given  to  deserving  pupils  of 
the  public  schools,  or  to  the  children  of  those  who  have 
died  without  means,  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  the 
cause  of  humanity.  The  trustees  will  deal  with  the 
property  chiefly.  They  will  elect  the  President  of  the 
University  and  appoint  the  professors  and  teachers,  but 
the  President  will  have  charge  of  the  course  of  study, 
as  to  what  it  shall  include  and  he  will  also  have  the 
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power  to  discharge  any  teacher  or  professor  at  any  time, 
thereby  making  him  directly  responsible  to  the  trustees 
for  the  educational  mangoment  of  the  iustituiion.  It 
is  the  Senator's  idea  to  make  the  President  absolute^ 
with  the  other  members  of  the  faeuliy  as  his  staJT, 
believing  that  responsibility  and  power  belong  together. 
At  a  certain  stage  of  his  progress,  each  student  will  be 
required  to  select  the  pursuit  he  is  to  follow  through 
life,  and  if  the  selection  is  approved  by  the  President 
as  practical,  the  pupil  will  bo  afforded  every  possible 
advantage  to  perfect  himself  or  herself  in  the  chosen 
calling. 

A  NOBLE  BENEFACTOB. 

Palo  Alto  is  so  near  San  Francisco  and  the  University 
at  Berkeley,  that  when  the  Southern  Pacifl<-  Railroad  is 
built  along  the  bay  shore,  the  run  can  be  made  from  this 
city  to  Palo  Alto  in  forty  minutes  without  using  any 
more  power  than  is  required  at  present,  and  the  time 
will  be  eventually  made  much  shorter.  Low  rates  of 
fare  will  be  given,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  at- 
tendance at  the  institution,  and  this  will  make  Palo 
Alto  a  very  desirable  place  of  residence  for  people  who 
have  children  to  educate  and  who  do  business  in  this 
city.    On  the  other  hand,  it  will  afford  facilities  for  the 


oughbreds  and  trotters  were  disposed  of  last  year. 
Behind  the  main  course  are  covered  training  pad- 
docks, and  the  maiu  stable,  one  hundred  and  hfty  feet 
long,  with  a  fifty-live  foot  L.,  for  the  brood  mares. 

THE  UBEAT  P.UX>  ALTO  SIRES. 

On  this  portion  of  the  ranch  are  kept  the  great  stal- 
lions, such  as  Electioneer,  Benton,  Frolic,  Clay,  with  a 
record  of  2:25,  and  Piedmont,  who  cost  $30,000  and  has 
a  record  of  2:17  54.  In  this  department  everything  has 
been  arranged  so  that  with  proper  management  a  good 
revenue  may  be  derived. 

The  thoroughbred  farm,  situated  about  two  miles 
away,  is  composed  of  pasture  grounds.  On  this  farm 
are  kept  thirty  brood  mares  and  two  stallions— Shannon 
and  Flood — and  about  twenty  colts  in  training  for  East- 
em  events  covering  the  next  two  years.  Among  these 
brood  mares  are  fifteen  brought  from  England  in  1881, 
which  were  sired  by  the  best  stallions  in  England- 
such  as  the  Hermit,  Salvator,  Aiminst«r,  Pedro  Gomez, 
Lowlander,  Scottish  Chief,  North  Lincoln,  Adventurer, 
etc.  The  majority  of  them  were  imported  with  foal 
which  was  also  sired  by  the  finest  stock.  One  is  by 
Fiddler,  the  fastest  stallion  in  F.ngland,  and  oth'TS  are 


children  of  people  who  reside  here  to  attend  the  Urn-  |  ^y  Wemlock,  Mask,  Balf.  Fetterlock,  Xson  my,  Foxhall 
versify  and  still  live  at  home;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  those  persons  who  may  desire  to 
take  the  higher  courses  of  study.  With  this  in- 
centive to  settlement  there,  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  ere  Palo  Alto  will  become  in  reality  a  suburb 
of  San  Francisco. 

During  tlieir  lives  the  University  will  be  under 
the  control  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  as  thty 
are  named  as  Trustees,  but  the  grant  provides 
that  they  cannot  sell  or  encumber  the  property 
in  any  way,  and  that  it  is  devised  forever.  It  was 
for  this  Mison  that  Senator  Stanford  felt  averse 
to  going  into  the  United  States  Senate,  desiring 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  exclusively 
to  the  institution  he  has  founded,  and  to  give  it 
his  care  and  the  direction  which  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  have;  but  the  senatorsbip  came  to  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  felt  he  was  not  free  to 
decline.  Now  that  be  has  dedicated  himself  and 
a  large  portion  of  his  property  to  the  use  of  the 
State,  his  methods  as  a  Senator  will  never  be  mis- 
understood, and  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  State,  cf  which  for  nearly  a  third  of 
a  century  he  has  been  a  part. 

The  Palo  Alio  Estate. 
The  great  estate  of  Palo  .\lto,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent distances,  beautiful  scenery,  fruitful  soil, 
rich  productive  powers  and  excellent  location, 
forms  one  of  the  finest  private  properties  in  the 
United  States.  Unlike  other  large  ranches  in  this 
State,  it  is  not  composed  of  a  Spanish  grant,  but 
is  the  result  of  the  consolidation  of  several  farms 
into  one,  it  being  only  recently  that  Senator  Stan, 
ford  bought  a  la^-ge  property  adjoining  Palo  Alto, 
and  added  it  to  the  estate.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  acres,  the  ranch  lies  wholly  west  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  a  portion  of  it  adjoin- 
ing Menlo  Park  station,  twenty  mil.s  from  this 
city.  On  the  easti'rn  side  runs  the  county  high- 
way from  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco,  and  mid- 
way, east  and  west,  tnat  of  ScarsviUe  and  May- 
fl.  ld.  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1876,  from 
Mr.  Gordon,  consisting  of  80u  acres  Since  that 
time  the  following  ranches  have  been  acquired: 
Hoog,  800  acres-  Martin,  982;  Dixon,  1,700;  Coutts. 
1,400;  Lieb.  1.200;  scattering,  318;  making  a  total 
of  7,200  acres.  The  soil  consists  of  sandy  loam, 
clay  loam  and  adobe.  A  large  portion  of  the 
land  at  the  present  time  is  used  for  pasture,  but 
farming  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  under 
the  direction  of  an  able  superintendent.  This 
fine  domain  has  an  area  of  about  eight  miles  north 
and  south  and  six  miles  northeast  by  southwest. 
It  is  divided  into  four  departments,  known  as 
the  Trotting  Horse  department,  the  Running 
Horse  department,  the  FarmiLg  department  and 
the  House  and  Grounds  department;  the  latter 
embracing  the  park,  vineyards  and  reservoir,  the 
old  vineyard  containing  forty  acres  and  the  young 
one  sixty  acres. 

VALUABLE  UCPBOVEMENTS. 

Near  the  mansion  are  the  vegetable  gardens, 
greenhouses,  etc.,  and  leading  from  it  is  the 
"Governor's  avenue,"  a  straight  roadway  lined 
with  eucalyptus  and  walnut  trees,  h  ading  throu.li 
the  heart  of  the  ranch  to  the  trotiiiig  farm.  On 
the  east  of  this  road  is  a  carrot  field  of  sixty 
acre8,these  vegetables  being  raised  for  the  entire 
stock  of  the  farm.  Adjoining  it  is  a  large  cornfield 
and  across  the  avenue  a  pasture  in  which  the 
famous  Occident  and  the  favored  horses  of  young  Le- 
land  are  exempted  from  further  labors.    Further  on  is 
a  forty-acre  alfalfa  field  and  next  to  this  a  pasture  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  in  which  are  kept  about 
one  hundred  weanlings  of  the  herd.    Where  the  avenue 
strikes  the  trotting  farm  is  located  the  trotting  park  of 
sixty  acres,  containing  two  tracks,  the  outer  one  a  mile 
and  the  inner  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long.  Besides 
shelter  for  spectators,  here  are  situated  the  buildings 
comprising  the  quarters  of  the  stock  and  the  boarding 
house  of  the  grooms  anu  trainers.   The  tracks  are  kept 
in  the  most  perfect  condition,  being  rolled  and  sprinkled 
daily,  and  near  them  are  miniature  tracks  in  which 
the  young  horses  are  trained  before  being  "broke"  to 
harness.   A  system,  peculiar  to  Governor  Stanford,  is 
used  in  training  the  young  animals,  which  brings  forth 
the  best  results  possible,  as  shown  by  the  wonderful 
records  made  by  horses  that  have  been  raised  on  this 
farm.   The  trotting  stud  at  present  consists  of  ten  full- 
aged  stallions,  fifty  young  stallions,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  brood  mares,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  colts 
and  fillies  less  than  three  years  old.   This  year  there 
have  been  one  hundred  and  six  foals.    There  are  in 
constant  training  about  ninety  colts,  each  of  which  is 

terciaed  twenty  minutes  daily.   Aithough  there  have 
never  been  any  annual  sales  of  stock,  eighty-five  thor- 


at  this  time,  mostly  unproductive.    Many  teams  are  | 
now  engaged  in  plowing,  and  the  overseer  promises  to 
put  4.000  or  4,. "iOO  acres  in  cultivation  the  coming  year. 
For  the  irrigation  of  portions  of  the  ranch,  besides  the 
reservoir  abore  mentioned,  is  one  covering  forty-five 
acres,  and  holding  35,090,000  gallons  of  water.    There  i 
is  also  an  artesian  well  on  this  ranch  wliich  has  a  ca-  | 
pacity  to  furnish  5,000  gallons  per  hour.   This  sunplies 
water  for  all  purposes  for  the  home  portion  of  the  j 
ranch. 

For  the  conduct  of  this  great  estate,  one  hundred  and  | 
fifty  persons  are  employed,  at  salaries  ranging  from  $30  ' 
to  $250  per  month,  of  which  number  one  hundred  and 
four  are  white  and  the  rest  Chinese.  The  employees 
are  all  boarded  by  their  employer.  Church  services 
are  conducted  on  the  place,  and  Hin.  Stanford  has 
established  a  school  for  boys  and  a  kindergarten  for 
girls  in  Menlo  Park.  To  sum  up;  Palo  Alto  is  the  lar. 
gest  horse  farm  ic  the  world,  and  although  it  was 
never  managed  for  profit,  could  undoubtedly  be  made 
to  yield  a  large  income.  The  total  expense  of  rurning 
the  ranch  is  ab  iut  $225,000  per  year,  of  which  amount 
$90,000  is  for  wages.  At  the  present  time,  the  actual 
income  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  amount,  as  follows: 
vineyards  (net),  $10,000  yearly;  hay  fields,  2,300  tons: 
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Peter,  Macgregor  and  Peregrine,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  be  the  finest  living  stallions. 

TUB  PARE  AND  UBOUNDS 

Portion  of  the  ranch,  which  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
to  Palo  Alto,  comprises  299  acres,  and  on  this  section 
more  money  has  been  expended  for  adornmentthan  any- 
where else.  It  was  the  Senator's  inteniion  to  have  the 
park  contain  every  known  species  of  tree  that  would 
grow  in  this  climate,  12,000  trees  having  been  added  to 
the  large  collection  last  year  The  scenery  in  this  part 
of  the  estate  is  most  beautiful,  and  nowhere  in  the  land 
could  there  be  found  a  more  fitting  site  for  a  great  in- 
stitute of  learning  than  here.  On  the  Martin  farm  of 
982  acres,  it  has  been  the  Senator's  intention  to  build  a 
reservoir  covering  over  200  acres,  to  hold  the  waters  of 
San  Francisquito  to  the  extent  of  225,000,000  gallons. 
This  reservoir  would  be  expected  to  irrigate  every  por- 
tion of  the  ranch,  excepting  the  foot-hills.  A  reservoir 
has  already  been  constructed  on  the  Mezes  property, 
holding  125,000,000  gallons.  On  this  ranch  are  foot- 
hills affording  the  finest  wild  oats  pasturage,  while  the 
valleys  contain  the  richest  of  farming  land,  especially 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  barley. 

FtJTOBE  CULTIVATION. 

Here  also  arc  kept  about  lOU  fine  brood  mares.  To 
the  southward  of  this  ranch,  lie  1,600  acres  of  hilUand, 


oats,  260,000  pounds;  barley,  240,000  pounds;  wheat, 
10(),U0O  pounds,  and  rye,  70,000  pounds.  The  product 
of  the  2,500  acres  farmed  in  1H84,  was  $40,000. 

Palo  Alto  also  has  a  fine  mansion  and  all  the  luxur- 
ies of  a  beautiful  manor. 

The  Vina  Ranch. 

The  most  valuable  and  productive  of  the  three  great 
ranches  donated  by  Senator  Stanford  is  the  Vina  ranch, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Deer  creek  with  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  in  Tehama  county.  It  is  a  portion  of  an 
old  Spanish  grant,  made  to  Peder  Lassen,  a  Swede, 
who  settled  upon  it  long  before  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  this  State.  Later  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  a 
German  named  Gerke  who,  for  many  years,  made  from 
its  vineyard  a  brand  of  hock  that  was  famous  in  the 
Sail  Francisco  markets.  In  1881,  the  old  man  died  and 
Senator  Stanford  purchased  the  grant,  adding  to  it 
other  pieces  of  land  until  he  secured  55,000  acres,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000,000.  The  old  vineyard  was  "played  out," 
the  fences  down,  houses  dilapidated,  and  there  was  no 
provision  for  irrigation. 

In  1882.  Senator  Stanford  ordered  1,000  acres  set  out 
to  vineyard,  and  800,000  cuttings  were  planted,  com- 
prising the  finest  varieties  of  wine,  raisin  and  table 
grapes,  the  first  named  predominating.  The  varieties 
are  the  Black  Don,  Burger,  Black  Burgundy,  Banstrillo, 


Cbarbonneau,  Zinfandel,  Black  Elben.  Black  Halvoi- 
sie,  Nerdal,  Trousseaux,  Chargre,  Poulsan,  Lenoir  and 
Herbemont,  to  which  have  been  added  a  nnmbtrof 
other  grafts  especially  imported  from  Europe.  The 
Trouseau.  Cbarbonneau  and  Herbemont  are  those 
principally  used  for  port  wine,  the  Zinfai.del  for  claret 
and  the  Berger  for  white  wine  the  opinion  being  held 
on  the  ranch  that  this  latter  is  to  be  the  coming  hock. 
In  the  following  spring  1,500  acres  more  were  set  out, 
but  in  1884,  nothing  was  done  in  that  line,  owing  to 
the  death  of  the  lamented  Inland  Stanford,  Jr  In 
the  spring  of  the  present  year  1,000  acres  more  of  vines 
were  added,  aggregating,  with  the  seventy.flve  acres  of 
the  old  Gerke  vineyard,  a  total  of  3,575  acrei,  or  2,860.- 
0(X)  vines  in  one  vineyard,  making  it  by  far  the  largest 
vineyard  in  the  world,  and  some  claim  it  to  be  larger 
than  any  three  vineyards  in  the  world  combined.  The 
whole  :i,575  acres  are  l»id  out  in  blocks,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet  in  width  by  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  feet  in  length,  separated  by  alleys  running  north 
and  south,  ana  by  avenues  running  east  and  west— the 
alleys  sixteen  feet  wide  and  the  avenues  forty-eight 
feet  wide.  These  blocks  lie  along  the  Sacramento 
r  ver  and  are  parallel  with  the  railroad,  which  runs 
through  it  from  north  to  south.  The  avenues  are 
lined  on  each  side,  either  with  Wilnut,  apricot, 
peach,  plum  or  other  trees,  and  running  through 
the  center  of  each  avenue  is  an  irrigating  ditch, 
fifteen  feet  wide  with  a  twelve  foot  roadway  on 
either  side. 

TDK  GREAT  WVISIONS. 

The  ranch  is  d  vided  into  two  portions— agricul 
tural  and  horticultural,  the  different  sections  or 
industries  being  allotted  as  follows:  Vineyard, 
3,.'>75  acres;  alfalfa,  1,500  acres;  wheat,  3.000  acres; 
or.  hard,  25  acres;  rental  on  shares,  2,iiO0  acres;  in 
oat  hay.  400  acres;  uncultivated  bottom  and  tim- 
ber land,  :),000  acres;  grazing  land,  plain  and  foot- 
hills, 41,()no-total,  65,000. 

The  preparations  for  the  irrigation  of  this  vast 
es'ate  are  commensurate  with  the  princely  man- 
ner in  which  Senator  Stanford  conducts  all  enter- 
prises which  he  controls.  The  coustructiou  of 
the  system  was  begun  in  1882,  and  is  not  yet  com- 
pli  ted.  The  source  of  supply  is  Deer  creek, 
which  was  tapped  two  and  a  half  miles  northeast 
of  Vina,  where  two  massive  flo.^dgates  were 
constructed— one  of  wood  and  the  other  of  granite 
laid  in  cement.  The  great  central  ditch  has  a 
grade  of  four  feet  to  the  mile  and  a  capacity 
of  80,000  gallons  per  minute,  or  7,300  miner's 
inches.  Two  miles  from  its  head  a  fifteen-foot 
branch  ditch  begins  and  runs  past  the  vineyard, 
supplying  the  northern  portion  with  water. 
This  branch  issub-dvided  into  ten  smaller  ditches, 
nine  of  which  run  through  the  vineyard  and  are 
controlled  by  a  system  of  floodgates,  which  give 
uniform  irrigation  to  every  foot  of  the  vineyard. 

A   COMPREHENSrVE  IBRIOATION  SCHEME. 

The  tenth  prong  passes  on  through  the  vine- 
yard a  distance  of  two  miles,  where  it  is  sub- 
divided into  twenty  smaller  ditches  for  the  irri- 
gation of  a  five-hundred-acre  field  of  alfalfa,  each 
ditch,  even  at  this  distance  of  five  miles  from 
Deer  creek,  being  nine  feet  wide  and  running 
full  in  the  dryest  season.  After  sui>plying  the 
northern  fork,  the  main  ditch  runs  for  a  mile 
into  a  twenty-foot  bottom,  with  a  slope  of  one 
and  one-half  to  one,  and  then  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  for  over  four  miles  with  a  thirty-foot 
t>ottom  and  with  a  grade  of  two  feet  to  the  mile. 
From  this,  nineteen  six-foot  citches  branch  ont 
and  are  carried  through  the  new  portions  of  the 
vineyard.  Opposite  the  head  of  the  main  ditch, 
a  thii'd  ditch,  with  a  twelve-foot  bottom,  rnns  for 
two  miles  to  a  six  hundred-acre  alfalfa  field, 
which  it  intersects  with  a  series  of  cross  ditches, 
making  altogether  a  system  of  fifty-five  miles  of 
ditches,  capable  of  irrigating  12,000  acres.  The 
water  rights  of  the  Vina  ranch  are  secure  for  all 
time,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  its  owner,  who 
secured  the  land  along  Deer  creek,  which  com- 
mands them,  thus  adding,  with  the  irrigating 
system,  fully  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  value 
of  the  estate. 

The  land  which  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
alfali'a  is  the  richest  bottom  land  on  the  ranch, 
and  immensely  productive.  The  first  hay  crop 
is  cut  in  May,  after  which  the  water  is  turned 
on,  and  with  the  stimulus  of  the  hot  sun,  another 
larger  crop  is  ready  for  the  mowers  in  six  weeks. 
In  this  way  four  crops  are  taken  from  the  same 
laud,  averaging  six  tons  of  bay  to  the  acre  par 
season,  of  a  sweet  and  most  nutritious  quality, 
which  is  baled  and  stored  for  future  use  or  maib 
ket.  After  the  last  crop  the  cattle  are  tumad 
npon  the  land,  whi  rv  they  revel  in  the  juiciest  of  food 
during  the  winter. 

The  wheat  land,  a  light  alluvial,  lies  along  the  river, 
and  is  very  productive. 

A  MAGNnricEirr  domain. 
It  is  separated  into  natural  park-like  division*, 
formed  by  belts  of  timber  running  back  from  the 
stream  to  the  hill  land.  These  alternate  stretches  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  field  and  forest,  with  great  oaks 
dotting  the  golden  stubble,  give  this  portion  of  the 
ranch  the  appearance  of  a  vast,  magnificent,  well-kept 
park.  The  other  portions  of  the  estate  come  under 
the  head  of  "plain  and  foot-hills  grazing  land."  Thus 
far  they  have  been  put  to  no  other  use  than  for  pasture; 
but  it  was  the  intention  of  Senator  Stanford  to  test  the 
hill  land  by  setting  out  vineyards,  as  it  is  his  belief 
that  much  of  it  is  valuable  for  grape-growing.  The 
live  stock  on  the  estate  is  very  valuable,  and  consists  of 
20,000  sheep,  eighty  six  mules,  two  hundred  and  seven, 
ty  horses,  eight  hundred  hogs,  seventy  thoroughbred 
cows,  thirty  thoroughbred  calves  and  bulls  and  two 
hundred  common  cattle.  The  products  of  the  ranch 
at  the  present  time  are,  of  course  small,  compared 
with  its  size,  but  this  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  property  has  Just  been  taken  in 
hand,  and  that  a  small  portion  only,  of  the  vineyard  U 
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in  bearing.  This  year  it  produced  1,000  tons  of  grapes, 
from  which  100.000  gallons  of  wine  were  made;  900 
tons  of  alfalfa,  400  sacks  of  barley,  LiiOOO  sacks  of 
wheat,  500  tons  of  oaten  hay  and  a  large  amount  of 
vegetables. 

There  is  a  comfortable  mansion  on  the  place,  with 
good  barns,  granaries  and  dwellings  for  the  employees, 
outhouses,  etc.  A  new  winery  was  built  last  spring, 
the  first  floor  of  which  contains  200  liundrc;  casks, 
holding  1,600  gallons  each,  seventy  of  which  are  now 
lull.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  steam  grape  crush- 
ers, with  a  capacity  of  twenty  tons  an  hour  each. 
Back  of  the  winery  is  the  engine  room  and  distillery, 
which  are  complete  in  every  department.  Although 
this  winery  is  a  large  one,  its  capacity  will  havo  to  be 
increased  many  times  when  the  3.000  and  odd  acres  of 
vineyard  come  into  full  bearing. 

Taken  altogether,  with  its  fine  soil,  excellent  loca- 
tion, unsurpassed  irrigation  facilities  and  good  cli- 
mate, the  Vina  ranch  cannot  but  prove  immensely 
productive  when  subdivided  into  small  farms  and 
thoroughly  and  carefully  cultivated. 

Tbe  Gridley  Ranch. 

The  Gridley  ranch,  the  third  of  Senator  Stanford's 
magnificent  gifts,  is  one  of  California's  great 
•wheat  farms.  It  is  situated  in  Butte  county, 
and  comprises  from  I'.l.OOO  to  21, OHO  aires  of  as 
rich  wheat  land  as  can  be  found  in  the  wheat 
producing  sections  of  the  State  Some  idea  may 
be  gained  of  its  productive  qualities  when  it  is 
stated  that  an  average  yield  of  forty-five  bushels 
per  acre  is  not  unusual.  At  the  present  time 
this  vast  tract  of  laud,  all  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion, is  used  only  for  the  laising  of  grain,  and 
whether  it  can  be  profitably  utilized  for  otlRT 
purposes,  when  cut  up  into  small  farms,  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  is  a  princely  gift,  worthy  of  the 
donator,  and  stands  assessed  this  year  at  $1,000- 
000.   

l,KL.ANIJ  STANFORD. 

The  future  mstorian  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  assign  to  Leland  Stanford  a  prominent 
place  in  the  stirring  events  accompanying  the 
,  wonderful  growth  and  development  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  the  master  spirit  of  that  great 
work,  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  had  he 
done  nothing  further  to  entitlelhim  to  the  grat- 
itude of  the  people,  his  name  would  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  as  a  public  benefactor; 
but  when  we  consider  what  he  has  done,  and 
proposes  to  do,  in  the  cause  of  education,  the 
character  of  the  man  assumes  a  grandeur 
which  challenges  universal  admiration. 

Leland  Stanford  was  born  in  Albany  coun- 
ty, New  York,  on  the  ninth  dayof  March,  1824. 
The  alternation  of  work  upon  the  homestead 
farm  with  study  at  a  neighboring  school,  after 
the  manner  of  the  sons  of  intelligent  and 
thrifty  farmers  in  those  days,  cont  ibuted  to 
give  him  that  well-balanced  mind,  keen  per- 
ception and  perfect  equipoise  of  faculties  for 
which  he  has  ever  been  distinguished.  En- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  powerful  physical  or- 
ganization, he  was,  in  youth,  somewhat  im- 
patient of  purely  scholastic  methods,  whicli 
imposed  too  much  indoor  constraint  upon  a 
mind  linked  to  a  body  full  of  vigorous  life, 
which  demanded  a  large  degree  of  freedom 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air.   But  this  very 
impatience  of  confinement  threw  wide  open  to 
him  the  book  of  nature,  laid  the  foundation 
for  an  enthusiastic  love  of  the  natural  scien- 
ces, and  made  him  a  keen  and  discriminating 
observer  of  material  things;  a  kind  of  educa- 
tion, well  adapted  to  fit  him  for  the  great  en- 
terprises and  the  high  and  responsible  trusts 
in  which  be  has  distinguished  himself.  At 
twenty  years  of  age,  with  such  education  as 
he  had  gathered  by  this  somewhat  desultory 
method,  he  determined  upon  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  entered  the  office  of  Messrs.  Wheaton , 
Doolittle  and  Hadley,  an  eminent  law  firm 
in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  the  year  1815.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  studies,  and  been  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  resolved  to  seek  in  the  West,  a 
field  for  his  future  professional  labors,  and 
finally  St  tiled  at  P(jrt  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
in  1848.   Two  years  afterward,  he  returned  lo 
Albany  and  was  there  married  to  a  most  esti- 
mable young  lady.  Miss  .Jane  Lithr,jp,  daugliter  of 
Dyer  Lathrop,  a  merchant  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  Albany.    His  professional  career 
in  his  Wisconsin  home  wasof  brief  duration.  Wliile 
practicing  law  at  Port  Washington,  a  circumstance 
transpired  which  some  will  regard  as  providential, 
giving  an  entirely  now  direction  to  his  thoughts 
and  energies.   A  fire  occurred  which  destroyed  his 
law  library  and  swept  away  nearly  all  his  worldly 
possessions.   The  loss  was  sovare,  and  to  one  pos- 
sessing less  self-reliance  would  have  been  disheart- 
ening.  It  served,  however,  its  purpose,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  a  determination  on  his  part  to  join  his 
brothers,  who  had  already  emigrated  to  California. 
He  reaehed  this  State  on  the  twelfth  day  ol  July, 
18,52,  and  found  bis  brothers  engaged  In  mining 
and  trade.    Without  any  practical  knowledge  of 
either  of  those  occupition.i,  Mr.  Stmiford  deter- 
mined for  the  time  to  abandon  the  practice  o'  the 
law  and  engage  in  business  with  his  brothers. 
After  prospecting  at  various  points  he  finally  pet- 
tied  at  Michigan  IJluff,  in  the  famous  mining 
ooQDty  of  Placer,  where  he  remained  nearly  four 


years  conducting  in  a  very  snocesBfal  manner  the 

business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  making  a 
host  of  friends  among  the  hardy  pioneers  and 
miners  who  were  his  principal  pitrons.  In  1856, 
he  removed  to  Sacramento,  and  as  a  partner  be- 
came actively  engaged  in  the  mercaniile  house  es- 
tablished by  his  brothers,  whose  business  had  grown 
to  Urge  proportions,  they  b  ling  extonsivoly  engaged 
in  importing,  and  having  branch  houses  scattered 
through  the  State.  The  magnitude  of  the  firm's 
transactions,  the  multifarious  knowledg  •  domnnded 
and  the  natural  aptitude  of  Mr.  Stanford's  mind  for 
the  administration  of  allairs  of  iuportance,  all  com- 
bined to  devi'lop  and  enlarge  those  extraordinary 
powers  of  obiervation  and  generalizttion  which 
were  subse<juent/y  displayed  in  the  execution  of  the 
gigantic  railway  projects,  which  he  undertook  and 
carried  through  with  such  energy  and  success. 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Stanford 
was  a  most  pronounced  friend  of  the  Union.  He 
was  chosen  a  delesjate  to  the  Chicago  Ciinventioo  in 
1860,  and  voted  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  thj  Presidency.   The  ac- 


howevsr  great  bis  aohievements,  be  never  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  his  resources  or  to  have  reached 
bis  full  possibilities.  His  messages,  and  indeed  all 
his  State  papers,  were  characterized  by  sound  com- 
mon sei;8e  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  State  and 
Na'ional  affairs,  remarkable  in  one  who  had  never 
before  held  ofBon  under  either  the  Stale  or  Natioual 
government.  At  the  close  of  his  term  he  had  the 
satisfaciiou  of  leaving  the  chair  of  State,  feeling 
that  no  State  of  the  Union  was  more  thoroughly 
loyal  than  California. 

Governor  Stanford  was  urged  to  accepi  a  reuomi- 
nation,  but  being  then  thoroughly  engrossed  in  the 
construction  of  the  great  transcontinental  railway 
and  feeling  that  the  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  State 
which  had  compelled  his  acceptance  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  now  passed,  he  declined  the  proffered 
honor.  At  the  last  regular  session  of  our  State 
Legislature,  he  w.is  elected  United  States  Senator, 
which  high  position  he  has  since  filled  with  marked 
ability  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people. 
His  establishment  and  endownmn;  of  tne  great  Uni- 
versity which  bears  the  name  of  his  lamented  son, 
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qiiaintanco  which  ho  there  mado  with  Mr.  Lincoln, 
ripened  into  intimacy  and  confid  -nce,  and  Mr. 
Stanford  spent  many  weeks  at  Washington  after  the 
inauguration  and  became  the  trusted  adviser  of  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  in  rejjtrd  to  the  ap- 
pointments for  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  least  of  Mr.  Stanford's  honors,  that  in  tlio  peril- 
ous crisis  of  affa,irs  which  occurred  in  IHCO,  when 
California  was  in  danger  of  following  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  the  South,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward, 
ro.;ardod  him  as  the  ablest  and  most  reliable  friend 
of  the  Government  in  this  State  and  deferred  to  his 
opinion  accordingly.  In  1861,  Mr.  Stanford,  con- 
trary to  his  wishes,  was  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
can party  lor  Governor  of  California,  and,  while  he 
sought  no  political  preferment,  he  deemed  it  his 
duty,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  to  sacrifice  his 
own  wishes  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  Nation. 
Ho  accordingly  entered  actively  into  the  canvass 
and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  twenty-three  thou- 
sand votes.  The  period  was  one  of  unexampled  dif- 
ficulty of  administration,  but  Governor  Stanford 
was  equal  to  all  the  demands  made  upon  him,  and 


will  go  down  to  history  as  an  act  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  public  bonefactions,  and  his  memory 
will  ever  be  cherisliod  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful 
people. 

PROQKBSS    I.\     .SAN     DIKOO  COUNTY. 

Wo  note  with  pleiisuro  the  evidences  of  pro- 
gress and  improvi'inent  in  any  portion  of  our 
State.  The  following  from  the  San  Diego 
Weekly  Union,  shows  that  our  BouthernmoHt 
courty  in  by  no  ini'uns  behind  in  the  luiirch  of 
improvement;  "The  progress  of  improvement 
in  San  Diego  steadily  increases.  The  advance 
made  even  in  a  few  weeks  is  notable.  Visitors 
who  were  here  at  the  railroad  celebration  in 
November  last,  and  who  have  lately  returned, 
speak  of  the  change  during  their  brief  absence 
as  something  remarkable.  And  it  is.  We, 
who  are  on  the  ground,  cannot  realize  it  thor- 
oughly. In  point  of  fact,  a  great  transforma- 
tion is  taking  place.  The  new  buildings,  both 
in  the  business  and  residence  sections  of  the 


city,  are  beginning  to  outnumber  the  ola  uues. 
The  character  of  these  improvements,  (oo,  in 
style  of  archittcture  and  cost  of  conBtruotion 
IS  notably  superior.  We  are  building  for  years 
and  not  for  days.  The  work  now  being  done 
bears  the  stamp  of  permanence.  During  1885 
there  were  erected  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
business  and  residence  buildings,  at  a  total 
cost,  in  round  uiiinbers,  of  $769,000.  Nearly 
all  of  this  construction  was  in  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
capital  thus  invested  was  brought  here  from 
abroad.  Since  the  opening  of  the  present  year 
— only  two  months—it  is  estimated  t  at  fully 
$250,000  has  been  put  into  new  construction, 
the  largest  part  of  this,  also,  being  the  capital 
of  new  comers. 

"The  change  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
San  Die^o  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  in 
the  population  of  the  city.  The  new  comers 
decid'-dly  onlnuiuber  the  old  residents.  One 
who  had  been  absent  for'a  year,  returning 
to-day,  might  fancy  himself  in  a  strange 
place,  he  would  meet  so  many  new  faces  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  public  places.  New 
names  are  displayed  on  the  signs,  and 
new  men  a;  e  found  in  everj' line  of  busi 
ness.  The  newcomers,  too,  are  peopleof 
the  best  class,  progressive  men,  and  their 
influence  is  making  itself  felt  in  every  di- 
rection. A  spirit  of  activity  is  in  the  very 
air  in  which  live  men  move,  and  San 
Diego  is  full  of  live  men  to-day.  There  is 
room  for  more  of  them,  and  they  are  com- 
ing. Where  there  is  live  work  to  be  done, 
live  men  will  always  be  found  to  do  it, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of 
work  to  be  done  here. 

"It  is  curious  to  note  the  effect  of  all 
this  progress  upon  the  constitutional  doub- 
ters and  old  fogies.  It  is  hard  for  them 
to  understand  that  the  world  moves.  They 
are  bewildered  by  the  activity  all  around 
them.  Some  of  them,  unfortunately,  are 
in  a  position  to  put  temporary  obstruc- 
tions in  the  way  of  improvements,  but 
they  might  as  well  try  to  stop  a  raiu  storm 
with  an  umbrella — they  can  only  keep  a 
little  dry  place,  rapidly  growing  smaller, 
where  they  stand.  They  must  move  on,  or 
get  their  precious  feet  wet. 

"This  new  atmosphere  of  San  Diego  is 
fatal  to  old  fogyism,  and  every  product 
of  stagnation.  The  progressive  people 
who  have  always  lived  here  and  labored 
for  better  things  with  unceasing  faith  in 
the  future,  in  the  face  of  the  "hold-back" 
policy  of  the  doubters,  are  breathing  deep 
draughts  of  inspiration  iu  this  fresher 
atmosphere.    Welcome  the  new  day." 


TRUE  IIVDEPKNDKNCE. 

The  following,  from  the  Salinas  Index, 
paints  in  glowing  colors  the  indei,endent 
life  of  the  thrifty  farmer:  "Somebody 
has  sensibly  said  that  a  man,  on  his  own 
farm,    well    cultivated    aud   kept,  well 
stocked  and  furnished  with  good  dwelling, 
barns  and  outbuildings,  master  of  both 
time  aud  acres,  tied  to  no  hours  by  calls 
of  bells  or  whistles,  free  to  come  or  go 
according  to  his  own  inclinations  or  ne- 
cessities, performing  his  healthful  labors 
within  sight  of  the  smoke  of  his  own 
chimney,  is  as  surely  rich  in  the  genu- 
ine sense  of  that  word  as  a  man  can  be. 
Such  a  man  has  nothing  (o  fear  and  no- 
body to  envy.    Of  one  thing  he  is  sure 
all  his  days,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  living; 
and  that  is  what  other  men  are  never  sure  of 
without  a  single  pang  of  doubt  or  apprehension. 
There  is  his  land;  there  is  his  home,  there  is 
all  the  animate  aud  iuanimate  machinery  of 
his  i  slablishment,  and  for  the  rest  he  looks  in 
profound  trust  to  the  bounty  of  heaven.  In- 
stead of  this  unworthy  aud  demoralizing  anx- 
iety to  get  rich,  if  the  average  farmer,  once  be- 
ing solidly  established,  would  resolve  to  en- 
large and  exalt  his  life  as  it  is,  to  make  more 
out  of  that,  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  there  is  to  be  enjoyed,   to  adorn  and 
beautify  his  homo — that  only  partdise  on  earth 
—within  aud  without,  he  would  find  all  his 
daily  tasks  far  easier  even  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing delightful;  he  would  feel  rich  where  now, 
with  more  money,  he  feels  all  the  time  poor, 
aud  he  would  rid  himself  of  a  false  tyraut  in 
tbe  form  of  increasing  parsimony  that  holds 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone  till  he  is  flung  into 
his  grave.    If  farmers  only  knew  it,  they  nonld 
be  the  richest  men  on  earth." 
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This  is  a  handsome  volume  of  690  pages,  by 
Professor  George  Park  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL  D., 
of  Yale  College.  It  is  designed  as  a  text-book 
and  for  private  reading,  and  covers  a  field 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  well-kuowu  learning, 
candor  and  philosophical  method  of  the 
author,  render  him  a  thoroughly  cojipetent 
authority  upon  the  subjects  treated,  and  this, 
together  with  his  torse,  vigorous  and  finished 
style,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  work 
which,  for  higher  grade  schools,  academies, 
colleges  and  literary  circles,  will  undoubtedly 
become  the  recognized  standard.  It  is  com- 
prehensive in  its  plau,  connecting  the  narra- 
tive of  political  events  with  the  record  of  wai-s, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  governments  and  na- 
tions. Clear  summaries  are  given  of  the  pro- 
gress of  literature,  science  and  art,  and  the 
great  auth.)rs,  philosophers,  artists  and  pio- 
neers iu  discovery  and  invention,  are  not  only 
mentioned  by  name,  but  their  specific 
character  and  achievments  are  definitely, 
though  concisely  stated. 

Starting  with  the  pre-historic  period, 
the  narrative  advances  through  the  suc- 
cessive ages  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
unlike  many  works  which  bear  the  title  of 
"General  Histories"  it  does  not  leap  over 
long  eras,  or  dismiss  them  with  a  few 
meager  observations.  The  mediajval  period, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  and  modern,  is  fully 
described,  and  the  characteristic  features 
and  events  of  every  important  era  are  dis- 
tinctly set  forth.  The  author  has  regard 
to  symmetry  of  structure,  and  has  aimed 
to  give  to  each  period  of  the  past  the  space 
due  it,  and  to  so  arrange  the  various  periods 
as  to  exhibit,  in  a  striking  light,  the  unity 
of  history.  Changes  are  traced  back  to 
their  causes,  and  the  thread  that  unites 
each  period  with  its  antecedents  is  brought 
to  light.  The  difficulty  of  securing  accu- 
racy in  a  historical  narrative  relating  to 
any  period,  especially  to  the  ancient  era, 
is  very  great,  and  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
recent  progress  of  antiquarian  researches. 
The  author  of  this  w(>rk,  in  addition  to  his 
own  investigations,  has  availed  himself  of 
the  aid  of  a  number  of  distinguished  schol- 
ars, specially  conversant  with  Uitferent 
parts  of  the  field  traversed,  and  thus  many 
errors  which  are  found  in  j)opular  works 
have  been  eliminated,  and  many  important 
but  unfamiliar  facts  have  been  introduced. 
The  reader  of  the  "Universal  History,"  to 
whatever  political  party  or  religious  body 
he  may  belong,  will  seek  in  vain  for  any 
sectarian  views  upon  either  religion  or 
politics;  it  is  thoroughly  impartial  and  the 
student  will  find  no  cause  to  corajilain  of 
any  injustice  or  disrtspect  shown  to  his 
tenets,  or  *o  the  men  whom  he  holds  in 
honor.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  t.uide 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  student  iu  the 
prosecution  of  further  studies,  by  the 
carefully-prepared  lists  of  books  in  con- 
nection with  the  several  eras,  and  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  maps  for 
illustrating  the  text,  is  remarkably  ample 
and  serviceable,  and  gives  a  marked  and 
peculiar  excellence  to  the  work.  There 
are  no  less  than  thirty-two  historical  maps; 
so  that  the  use  of  a  separate  historical 
atlas  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  just  proportion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  epochs  and  of  topics,  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  its  topicil  matter,  and  the 
sound,  scholarly  judgment  by  which  it  is 
characterized,  render  it  valuable,  not  only 
as  a  text-book  for  academies  and  collngts,  but 
very  interesting  and  attractive  for  private  read- 
ing. A  firm  and  durable  binding  is  not  the  least 
of  its  mechanical  merits. 

We  also  have  upon  our  table,  "Gray's  Bo- 
tanical Text-Book,"  in  four  volumes,  each 
complete  in  itself,  and  the  whole  forming  a 
comprehensive  course  for  colleges,  institutes 
of  technology  and  private  students.  The  work 
has  been  prepared  under  the  personal  supervis- 
ion of  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  of  Harv.ird  University, 
and  forms  a  part  of  "Oray's  Standard  Series  of 
Botanies."  Vol.  1,  treats  of  Structural  Botany 
or  Organography  on  the  basis  of.  Morphology, 
to  which  is  added  the  principles  of  Taxonomy 
and  Phytography  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical 
Terms.  Vol.  2.  treats  of  Physiological  Bjtany, 
Outlines  of  the  Histology  of  Phaenogamons 
Plants  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  by  George 
Lincoln  Goodale,  A.  M.  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Harvard  University.  Vol.  3,  con- 
tains an  Introduction  to  Cryptogamic  Botany, 


I),  Pr..f.  William  G.  Farlow.  Vol.  4,  treats  of 
the  Natural  Orders  of  Phuenogamous  Plants,  by 
Asa  Gray,  LL.  D.,  etc.  These  valuable  works 
are  published  by  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & 
Co.,  753-7.5.5  Broadway,  New  York.  A  F. 
Gunn,  GenertI  Agent,  329  Sansome  street, 
San  Francisco,  will  furnish  all  required  in- 
information  relative  to  terms  of  introduction, 
etc.  These  publishers  have  also  just  issued 
from  the  press.  Coulter's  M.inual  of  the  Botany 
if  the  R  )cky  Mountains,  Gray  and  Coulter's 
Text  B  )ok  of  Western  Botany,  and  a  tourist's 
edition  of  Coulter's  Manual,  printed  on  light, 
strong  paper,  with  flexible  leather  cover.  These 
valuable  text  books  for  the  u-<e  of  schools  and 
c  illeges  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  by 
Prof.  John  Coulter.  Ph.  D.,  Wabash  College 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  arc  in- 
terested in  the  beautiful  science  of  Botany. 

FIIXNCIS    K.  SPK.NCER 
Each  State  of  the  American  Union  has  had  its 
Pioneers,  who  have  given  direction  to  its  growth 


tious  of  a  subject;  Ms  ability  to  state  bis  opinions 
in  a  consistent  and  cunvinciDK  manner,  and  above 
all,  his  unquestioned  judicial  integrity,  have  given 
liim  great  influence  and  secured  him  the  esteem 
and  respect  with  which  he  is  universiUy  regarded. 

Judge  Spencer  was  born  on  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  Saptember,  1834,  in  the  shadow  of  Fort  Ticonde- 
roga,  on  the  shore  of  hike  Champlain,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
settling  near  the  city  of  Chicaffo.  Here  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  the  public  school  and  afterwards 
acquired  an  academic  education.  Possessed  with 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  impelled  by  a  4e8ire  to 
seek  distinction  in  a  new  and  growing  country,  the 
reports  of  the  wondrous  wealth  of  California,  and 
of  the  golden  opportunities  there  afforded  to  those 
who  had  the  courage  and  energy  to  improve  them, 
determined  him  to  sever  old  associations  and  "seek 
the  bubble,  reputation,"  in  this  State.  He  arrived 
in  California  iu  1852,  and  made  his  home  in  San 
.lose,  where  he  has  since  resided.  With  a  mind 
well-stored  witn  general  knowledge,  soon  after  hie 


1871,  was  eleoted  by  that  party  to  the  Assembly 
branch  of  the  Legislature  and  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  J udiciary  committee  of  that  body.  In 
this  position  he  wag  conspicuous  for  his  eminent 
talents  and  legal  knowledge,  and  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  his  colleagues  in  shaping  the  impor- 
tant legislation  of  that  session,  especially  that  rela- 
tive to  the  Codes. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  he  returned  to  his  law 
practice  and  subsequently  declined  political  pre- 
ferment. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Fund  Commissioners  of  the  city  of 
San  Jose,  and  in  that  capacity  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  settling  the  title  of  the  city  to  the  large 
body  of  its  Pueblo  lands,  and  having  them  divided 
up  and  disposed  of  to  actual  occupants,  thereby 
greatly  advancing  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country.  Crowned  with  the 
honors  of  an  upright  and  useful  life,  his  fellow- 
citizens  have  learned  to  accord  him  that  esteem 
born  of  unquestioned  purity  of  motive  and  action, 
and  his  repuution  as  a  jurist  has  traveled  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He 
has  occupied  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Santa  Clara  county,  in  connection  with 
his  associate.  Judge  Belden,  since  January, 
188U,  and  has  graced  the  seat  of  justice  with 
ackuowledg  d  honor,  talent  and  ability.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  numerous  and 
most  important  cases  submitted  at  his  tribu- 
nal, many  of  them  involving  enormous  inter- 
ests and  demanding  the  deepest,  most  compre- 
hensive and  skillful  judgment.  His  splendid 
talents  and  long  experience  has  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  high  and  important  posi- 
tion he  8o  worthily  fills,  and  universal 
sentiment  declares,  that  no  more  competent 
and  respected  court  of  justice  ever  sat  within 
the  borders  of  the  Golden  State,  than  that 
over  which  he  presides.  His  appointment 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  Institute,  gives  nnquahfied 
satistaction  to  all  who  desire  the  success  of 
that  institution. 


JA31ES   Mc3IIL.L,Ai\  SllAbTKR. 


and  distinctiveness  te  its  character;  but  California, 
by  some  favor  of  fortune,  succeeded  in  drawing  to 
herself  an  unusually  able  and  brilliant  class  of  men, 
u  ho  infused  into  her  development  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance,  as  well  as  a  moral  and 
practical  progressive  energy;  and  among  these, 
Judge  Spencer  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  place. 
More  tl.an  thirty  years  of  residence  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  have  enabled 
him  to  exert  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the 
thought,  the  habits,  the  jurisprudence  and  the 
general  interests  of  this  young  but  vigorous  com- 
monwealth. CominK  to  California  at  a  time  when 
various  and  incongruous  elements  of  society, 
drawn  together  from  everv  quarter  of  the  globe, 
had  mot  and  just  begun  to  coalesce,  by  his  strength 
of  mind  and  energy  of  character,  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  molding  them  into  organized  form' 
and  evolving  the  order  of  the  present  out  of  the 
chaos  of  the  past.  Possessing  many  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  a  leading  public  man,  he  has 
often  been  able  to  guide  and  direct  where  he  could 
not  positively  control.  His  extensive  learning, 
ready  judgment  and  clear  perception  of  all  the  rela- 


arrival  in  San  Jose,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  his  career  in  after  life  has  shown  that  the 
profession  he  chose  was  one  for  which  he  was 
eminently  fitted.  After  a  very  successful  course  of 
study,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  January,  1858,  and  his  energy,  studious 
habits  and  close  application  to  business,  soon 
placed  him  in  a  prominent  position  in  his  profession 
and  secured  him  an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice. He  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  with 
uninterrupted  success,  until  he  was  elected  to  the 
bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Santa  Clara  county, 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  in  1879.  In 
the  fall  of  1861,  ho  was  elected  District  Attorney  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  which  office  he  filled  two  terms 
to  the  entire  satisfuclion  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
retiring  in  March,  1866.  Desiring  to  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  land  practice,  he  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  land  systems  of  Spain  and 
Mexico.  In  this  branch  of  practice  he  was  very 
snccessful  and  soon  won  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  ablest  land-lawyers  in  the  State.  In 
politics,  Judge  Spencer  is  a  Republican,  and  in 


PROLIFIC    GRAIN  FIELDS. 

The  following,  from  the  Tulare  Register, 
illustrates  the  wealth  of  grain  in  that 
county:  "We  have  never  yet  seen,  nor 
do  we  ever  expect  to  see,  Tulare's  grain 
fields  for  1886  surpassed,  either  in  extent, 
beauty  or  intrinsic  worth.  On  Sunday 
we  rode  through  seas  of  moving,  tossing, 
billowy  grain,  where  three  years  ago  cur 
eyes  were  blinded  by  the  shimmering 
sands  of  the  desert  wastes,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  green  little  field  to 
assure  us  that  water  and  work  would 
make  it  all  productive.  We  have  given 
estimates  upon  the  acreage  and  probable 
yield  of  grain  for  Tulare  county  und  will 
not  reiterate  our  former  statements  at  this 
lime,  but  the  grain  fields  of  Tulare  are 
worth  going  miles  to  see.  We  have  seen 
taller  grain.  It  grew  much  taller  here 
two  years  ago,  but  it  fell  badly.  This 
year  the  grain  is  of  good  bight  and  won- 
derfully uniform.  We  have  seen  fields 
containing  hundreds  of  acres  in  which 
each  individual  stalk  seemed  to  have  been 
allotted  just  its  due  portion  of  space  and 
allowed  to  grow  just  so  high  and  no 
higher.  And  how  rich  the  color!  It  is 
all  right  to  speak  of  "golden"  grain  this 
year.  Our  fields  do  not  wear  that  faded- 
out  look  we  have  often  seen  elsewhere. 
While  gazing  upon  a  field  we  can  almost 
believe  that  if  submitted  to  the  fire  test  it 
would  melt  into  pure  gold,  so  rich  is  the 
color.  The  amount  of  the  insurance 
policy  would  have  much  to  do  with  the 
result  of  the  experiment  if  the  fire  test 
were  employed,  however.  If  Tulare  isn't 
the  "banner  grain  county"  this  year,  she  isn't 
likely  to  ever  occupy  that  position." 


A    PROSPEROUS  TOWN. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  Anaheim,  furnishes  a 
striking  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
irrigation.  The  Los  Angeles  Heralil  of  recent  date 
says:  "Ttie  assessment  roll  of  the  town  of  Ana- 
heim foots  up  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars, while  the  mortgages  held  against  property  in 
the  town  is  but  $11,000.  There  is  a  goodly  amount 
of  money  loaned  out  on  property  outside  of  Ana- 
heim by  the  citizens  of  that  place  but  the  amount 
is  not  attainable.  Before  the  Anaheim  colony  was 
established,  the  taxes  on  that  area  of  land  amounted 
to  about  $30  a  year,  it  is  now  about  $30,000  a  year. 
All  this  remarkable  increase  in  wealth  is  due  to 
the  intelligent  and  patient  industry  of  the  excellent 
inhabitants  of  that  goodly  town,  who  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  1857,  and  have  con- 
tinued it  to  this  day,  till  from  a  plant  of  20,000 
vines  they  now  show  the  fruit  of  2,500,000.  That  is 
a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  California  grows." 
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LORENZO  SAWYER. 

Among  the  most  prominent' members  of  the  Judici- 
ary iu  the  State  of  California  is  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sawyer, 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit.  For 
thirty  years  past  he  has  occupied  a  prominent  place  at 
the  bar  and  on  the  bench  of  his  adopted  State.  He 
comes  from  a  family  of  Pioneers.   Descended  from 
English  ancestors,  who  emigrated  to  New  England 
about  the  year  lG3(i,  each  generation  of  whose  descend- 
ants became  Pioneers  in  the  settlement  of  some  new 
State  further  west,  and  having,  himself,  been  trained 
amid  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  Pioneer  life. 
Judge  Sawyer  has  developed  a  chara-ter  as  Arm  and 
inflexible  as  the  granites  which  environ  his  boyhood's 
home.   In  ltU7,  three  of  his  ancestors  John  Prescott, 
Thomas  Sawyer  and  Ralph  Houghton,  in  company  wi  h 
three  other  persons,  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and  at  the  organization  of  the 
town  in  1653,  were  elected  as  three  of  the  five  "Pruden- 
tial  Men"  in  whom  authority  in  local  matters  was 
vested.  John  Prescott,  was  the  father  of  Mary,  wife  of 
Thomas  Sawyer,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  Colonel  Pres- 
cott, who  con.  manded  the  .Americans  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  of  Judge  William   Prescott,  and 
William  H.  Prescott  the  historian.   These  hardy  set- 
tlers and  their  descendants,  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  Indian  wars  of  that  eventful  period;  in 
the  French  war,  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and 
in  the  war  of  1812.   Luring  the  Revolutionary 
war,  nineteen  Sawyers  of  the  Lancaster  family  are 
Known  to  have  been  in  active  service.  Lorenzo 
Sawyer  was  born  in  Le  Roy,  Jefferson  county, 
N  w  York,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  May,  1820. 
His  father  and  grandfather  were  among  the  earli- 
est of  the  Pioneers,  who,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  century  settled  in  the  wilderness  in  that 
portion  of  Northern  New  York,  then  known  as 
the  "Black  River  Country",  and  scarcely  less  ac- 
cessible at  that  diiy  than  was  California  at  the 
time  of  its  settlement.   In  1819,  his  father,  Jesse 
Sawyer,  married  Elizabeth  Goodell,  also  of  a  Pi- 
oneer family  and  cousin  of  the  celebrated  mis- 
sionaries, William  Goodell   of  Constantinople, 
and  Lucy  Goodell  Thurston,  one  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Sandwich  Islands.   The  venera- 
ble couple  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  at 
Belvidere,  Illinois  on  the  eleventh  day  of  Februa- 
ry, 1869.    Lorenzo,  the  eldest  of  six  children, 
was  burn  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and  like  most 
farmer's  boys  at  that  period  was  taught  to  make 
himself  useful  at  an  early  age.   He  worked  on 
the  farm  during  the  summer  and  attended  the 
district  school  in  winter.   At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
attended,  for  a  short  time,  a  high  school  at  Water- 
town,  New  York,  called  the  Black  River  Institute. 
He  at  an  early  age  developed  a  fondness  for 
books  and  study  and  fortunately  he  was  enabled  to 
indulge  his  literary  tastes  in  the  intervals  of  labor, 
through  the  medium  of  a  well-selected  public  li- 
brary, the  advantages  of  which  he  enjoyed,  and 
his  evenings,  Sundays  and  spare  moments,  were 
devoted  to  furnishing  his  mind  with  useful  and 
practical  information.   At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
removed  with  his  father  to  Pennsylvania,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  slow  and  laborious  work  of 
clearing  up  a  new  fa'm.    This  drudgeiy,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  satisfied  the  ambition  or  com- 
ported with  the  tastes  of  the  young  man,  who 
had  formed  a  determination  to  make  the  law  his 
profession,  and  this  object  he  kept  steadily  in 
view,  never  wavering  in  his  resolution  to  attain 
it    In  1837,  having  reached  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  obtained  his  father's  consent  and  went  forth 
into  the  world,  with  a  stout  heart  but  empty 
pockets,  relying  upon  his  own  resources  for  sup- 
port.  By  the  labor  of  his  hands  he  earned  suffi- 
cient to  pay  his  simple  expenses  while  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  preparator  to  commencing  the 
study  of  the  law.   The  next  eighty  years  were 
devoted  to  preparation  for  the  bar,  at  first  in 
New  York  and  afterwards  in  Ohio.   In  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  support  during  this  period, 
he  taught  in  the  district  schools,  and  afterwards 
in  academies  and  as  a  tutor  in  college.    In  1840, 
ho  emigrated  to  Ohio,  where  he  pursued  his  stud- 
ies for  a  time  at  the  Western  Reserve  College, 
and  afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  Colum- 
bus and  at  Central  College  of  Ohio  near  Columbus. 
Having  completed  his  preparatory  course,  he  en- 
tered the  law  oflice  of  Hon.  Gustavus  Swan,  the 
ablest  land  lawyer  of  his  day  in  Ohio.  Judge  Swan 
retiring  soon  after  from  practice,  he  entered  the 
office  of  Judge  Noah  H.  Swayne,  then  one  of  Ohio's 
most  prominent  lawyers,  and  since,  a  distinguish- 
ed Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  under  whose  instruction  he  remained  until 
he  wasadmitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Sujjreme  Court  of  Ohio^ 
in  May,  1846.   He  afterwards  went  to  Chicago,  Illinois, 
where  he  passed  a  year  in  the  office  of  the  late  Senator 
McDougal  of  Caliloniia.    Soon  afterwards,  he  entered 
into  a  law  partnership  with  the  late  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Holmes,  at  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  where  he  was 
rapidly  acquiring  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice, 
when  the  desire  to  visit  the  modern  El  Dorado  became 
irresistible,  and  joining  a  company  of  energetic  young 
men  from  Wisconsin,  he  made  the  journey  across  the 
plains  in  the  unprocedentedly  short  time  of  seventy- 
two  days,  arriving  in  California  about  the  middle  of 
July  1850.   Some  very  interesting  sketches   of  this 
remarkable  trip,  written  by  him,  were  published  in  the 
Ohio  Observer,  and  copied  into  many  of  the  Western 
papers.   They  were  highly  appreciated,  and  were  used 
as  a  guide  by  many  emigrants  of  the  succeeding  year. 
After  working  iu  the  mines  of  El  Dorado  for  a  short 
time,  he  went  to  Sacramento  and  opened  a  law-office  in 
that  thriving  city.    Ill  health,  however,  compelled  him 
to  seek  the  climate  of  the  mountains,  and  accordingly 
he  repaired  to  Nevada  City  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  October,  of  that  year,  his  law  library 
conflisting  of  eleven  volumes,  which  he  had  brought 
across  the  plains.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  montbB> 
from  February  to  August,  1851,  passed  in  San  Francisco, 


during  which  time  his  office  was  twice  burned,  be 
remained  in  Nevada  City  until  the  autumn  of  1853, 
when  he  returned  to  San  Francisco  where  he  has  since 
resided.  In  1851,  ho  was  elected  city  attorney  and 
served  his  term  with  marked  ability  and  success,  the 
interests  of  the  city  involved  iu  litigation  at  that  time 
being  of  great  magnitude.  In  1855,  he  was  a  candidate 
before  the  State  convention  of  his  party  for  Justice  of 
the  Supreu  e  Court,  and  came  within  six  votes  of  reach- 
ing the  nomination.  In  the  spring  of  18t'l,  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  the  late  General  C.  H.  8.  Wil. 
liams,  and  in  the  wintiT  of  1861-62.  they  determined  to 
open  a  branch  otBce  in  Virginia,  Nevada.  Mr.  Sawyer 
went  to  Viginia  City  iu  January,  1862,  to  open  the  ofHce 
and  establish  the  business,  and  while  there,  Governor 
Stan  ord,  of  California,  tendered  him  the  appointment 
of  city  and  county  attorney  of  San  Francisco.  This  he 
declined,  and  soon  after,  a  vacancy  occurring  iu  the  oflice 
of  Judge  of  the  twelfth  judicial  district,  embracing  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and  the  county  of  San 
San  Mateo,  the  appointment  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Saw- 
yer and  accepted,  and  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1862.  So  great 
was  the  satisfaction  given  by  Judge  Sawyer  in  this  im- 
portant position,  that,  at  the  next  election  by  the  peo' 


Chief  Justice  Sawyer,  by  his  industry,  rest  arch,  learn- 
ing and  ability,  contributed  hts  full  share  towards 
placing  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  In  the  elevated 
and  enviable  position  which  It  occupied  while  he  was  a 
member  of  that  tribunal. 

In  1869,  Congress  passed  an  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial 
system  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  United  States 
Circuit  Courts  were  reorganized— the  appointment  of  a 
Circuit  .ludge  for  each  of  the  nine  circuits  being  pro- 
vided for.  In  December  of  that  year,  as  the  term  of 
Chief  Justice  Sawyer  was  about  to  expire.  President 
Grant  nominated  him  under  said  act  to  the  position  of 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit,  em- 
bracing all  the  Pacific  States.  The  nomination  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Judge  Sawyer,  early  in 
1870,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  circuit 
judge,  and  he  has  ever  since  performed  the  highly  im- 
portant and  arduous  duties  of  bis  exalted  position  with 
energy,  fidelity  and  marked  ability,  as  well  as  accept- 
ably to  the  entire  circuit.  The  judgments  of  Judge 
Sawyer  as  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  and  his  decisions 
ss  a  member  of  the  Sta  e  Supreme  Court,  it  Is  con- 
fidently believed,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examina- 
tion, to  compare  favorably  with  an  equal  number  of 
reported  decisions  rendered  by  any  contemporary  judge, 


ate,  regular  and  rigidly  correct  In  all  his  1j  Ige 
Sawyer  Is  still  In  robust  health.  His  mental  •  allies 
are  at  their  best,  and  ho  bids  fair  to  adorn  the  bench 
for  mauy  years  to  cc  me. 


CHARLES  GOODALL. 


pie.  ho  was  unanimously  chosen  to  retain  It,  both  poli- 
tical parties  giving  liim  their  warm  support.  Upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  courts,  under  the  amended 
constitution,  Judge  Sawyer  was  in  1863,  elected  a 
Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court,  and  drew  the  six-years 
term,  during  the  last  two  years  of  which  he  was  Chief 
Justice.  While  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  all  the  Justices  of  which  were  noted  for  their 
ability,  industry  and  unremitting  attention  to  busincHS, 
no  one  of  them  wrote  moro  opinions  or  gave  more 
attention  to  the  details  of  business  than  Chief  Justice 
Sawyer;  and  it  may  bo  added  that  the  judgmeuts^of 
none  of  the  justices  are  characterized  by  greater  ability 
or  more  thoroughness  and  elaborateness  of  discussion 
than  his.  No  other  court  in  the  United  Htates,  or  else- 
where, was  over  culled  upon  to  deal  with  so  mauy 
novel,  intricate  and  difficult  questions  of  law  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California;  and  none  more  promptly, 
ably  and  satisfactorily  adjudicated  the  questions  pre- 
sented. The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Califor- 
nia, rendered  while  Judge  Sawyer  occupied  a  seat  on 
the  bench,  stand  as  high  in  tlie  older  States  as  thost^  of 
any  other  State  during  the  same  period.  They  are  often 
cited  with  the  highest  terms  of  commendation  by 
approved  law-writers,  and  by  the  judges  of  other  courts, 
State  and  National,  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 


State  or  National.  Recognizing  and  appreciating  his 
attainments  and  public  services,  Hamilton  College,  in 
1877,  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL. 
D.  The  character  of  Judge  Sawyer  is  strongly  marked. 
Stern  and  inflexible  in  his  public  acts  and  relations,  he 
Is  devoted  to  all  that  duty,  bonorand  patriotism  enjoin. 
Ills  private  life,  however,  is  characterized  by  the  ut- 
most gentleness,  kindness  and  simplicity.  With  strong 
natural  powers,  early  developed  by  the  stirring  events 
of  the  Pioneer  life  in  which  he  was  cast,  ho  hod  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  self-reliance  which  well  fitted  him  for 
the  struggle  in  which  the  highest  honors  of  his  pro- 
fession were  destined  to  be  achieved.  Ho  alms  at  the 
right  always,  at  all  events  according  to  his  best  con- 
victions, and  If  any  question  his  Judgment,  none  can 
impeach  his  honesty  or  sincerity.  In  selecting  Judge 
Sawyer  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  magniflcvnt  eu- 
downieut,  Seiiotor  Stanford  has  displayed  that  pro- 
found knowledge  of  Characti:r,  that  keen  appreciatiou 
of  obillty  and  moral  worth,  which  has  ever  influenced 
his  actions  In  all  matters  where  the  selection  of  the 
best  men  was  a  matter  of  importance.  In  this  case  no 
better  selection  could  have  been  made;  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  au  enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  the  profound 
legal  knowledge  of  Judge  Sawyer  will  be  invaluable. 
Descended  from  a  long-lived  family,  and  always  tempcr- 


STEPHKN    J.  FIEI.D. 

TbiB  diatinRuisbed  jurist  was  boru  in  the  town  of 
Haddam,  Connecticut,  on  the  fourth  day  of  No- 
vember, 1811.    His  father,  David  Dudley  Field,  a 
clergyman  of  note,  was  born  at  East  Ouillord,  Con- 
necticut, on  tbe  twenlietb  day  of  May,  1781,  and 
died  at  StockbridKe,  Massacbusctts,  on  tbe  fifteenth 
day  of  April,  1867,  at  tbe  ripe  old  age  of  eigbty-six 
years.    He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1802,  and 
entering  the  ministry,  was  settkd  at  Haddam,  where 
he  preached  from  1804  to  1818.    He  then  removed 
to  Stockbridge,  Massachusstls,  where  be  preaclud 
eighteen  years,  when  he  returned  to  Haddam  and 
remained  there  from  1837  to  1851.    Being  recalled 
to  Stockbiidge,  he  made  that  place  his  home  until 
bis  death.   At  tbe  age  of  thirteen  years,  Stephen  J. 
Field  was  sent  to  Greece,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
better  opportunity  to  study  that  and  other  modern 
languages  of  the  East,  and  bo  remained  nearly 
three  years  at  Athens  and  Smyrna,  prosecu- 
ting these  studies.    He  returned  In  the  winter 
of  1832-.33.  and  in  the  following  autumn  en- 
tered Williams  College,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1837.    Hiseldest  brother,  David  Dud- 
ley Field,  .Jr.,  was  an  eminent  jurift,  also  a 
graduate  of  Williams  Collige,  and  who  was 
then  practicing  in  New  York,  and  tbe  youngej 
brother,  having  selected  the  law  as  bis  profes- 
sion, entered  the  office  of  the  elder  as  a  stu- 
dent, and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  legal 
experience  which  has  resulted  in  placing  him 
upon  the  highest  plane  of  American  Jurispru- 
dence.   After  being  admitted  to  tbe  bar,  he 
entered  into  coparlnersliip  with  his  brother, 
and  the  connection  was  maintained  until  tbe 
spring  of  1848,  when  he  again  visited  Europe 
and  spent  nearly  a  year  in  traveling.    On  bis 
return,  in  tbe  fall  of  1849,  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
wag  at  its  climax,  and  Mr.  Field  decided  to 
seek  a  new  sphere  oi  operation  in  the  "Land 
of  Gold."   Upon  his  arrival  in  California  he 
proceeded  to  Marysville,  and  was  elected  the 
first  Alcalde  of  that  already  thriving  town, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  organization 
of  the  judiciary  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.   Although  the  jurisdiction  of  Alcaldes' 
courts,  under  the  Mexican  law,  was  limited 
and  inferior,  yet  in  the  disorganized  state  of 
society  at  that  time  in  California,  unlimited 
jurisdiction,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
was  claimed  and  exercised  by  them.    In  Oc- 
tober, 1850,  Judge  Field  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and,  during  tbe  session  of  1851, 
was  an  active  and  t  Qicient  member  of  that 
body.    He  introduced  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting passed  the  several  laws  governing  the  ju- 
diciary and  regulating  the  civil  and  criminal 
procedure  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  that  provision  of  law, 
regulating  and  controlling  the  customs  of 
miners  in  the  determination  of  their  respect- 
ive claims  and  in  tbe  settlement  of  controver- 
sies among  them;  a  provision  which  solved  a 
very  perplexing  problem,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  undisturbed.   In  18ft7,  he  was  elect- 
ed a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Califor- 
nia for  SIX  years,  from  the  first  day  of  January, 
1858.   A  vacancy  occurring  previous  to  the 
commencemtnl  of  his  term,  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  it,  and  took  bis  seat  on  the  Supremo 
Bench  on  tbe  thirteenth  day  of  October,  1857. 
The  law  relative  to  the  titles  to  real  estate  in 
California  was  placed  on  a  solid  basis  while 
he  was  on  the  bench,  and  principally  by  deci- 
sions in  which  he  delivered  tbe  opinions  of 
the  court.    In  September,  1859,  he  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  in  1863,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln    appointed  him  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  position  ho  still  holds.  The 
opinion  of  that  tribunal  in  the  well-known  test 
oath  cases,  was  delivered  by  him,  and  liis  dis- 
senting opinions  iu  the  legal-tender  cases,  in  tbe  con- 
fiscation cases,  and  in  the  New  Orleans  slaughter- 
house case,  have  attracted  much  attention  iu  legal 
circles.   In  1873,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  com- 
mission, by  the  Governor  of  California,  to  exam- 
ine the  code  of  laws  of  this  State,  and  to  prepare 
amendments  to  the  same  for  legislative  action. 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  well-known  as  the  promoter  of  that 
magnificent  enterprise,  the  laying  of  the  transat- 
lantic cable,  which  placed  Europe  and  America  in 
almost  instantaneous  communication;  and  llev. 
Henry  Martyn  Field,  of  Now  York,  a  popular  clergy, 
man  and  editor  of  the  Eoanr/elist,  are  brothers  of 
Judge  Field,  and  are  men  of  exceptional  ability  in 
their  respective  stations  in  life.   The  name  of  Judge 
Field  has  often  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  his  eleva- 
tion to  that  exalted  position,  is  among  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future. 


Tim  Alvarado  sugar  mill  started  on  beets  recent- 
ly. Owing  to  the  many  improvements  contem- 
plated they  expect  to  out  about  ono  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  per  day. 
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CHARl.ES    GOOD  ALU 

The  gentleman  whose  name  forms  the  caption  of 
this  sketch,  is  the  founder  and  senior  partner  of 
the  well-known  and  important  shipping  house  of 
Ooodall,  Perkins  A  Co.,  steamship  owners  and 
agents,  whose  lints  of  safe  and  comfortable  steam- 
ers traverse  the  Pacific  Coast  from  British  Colnm- 
bia  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Goodall  comes  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish family  and  was  himself  born  on  English  soil. 
He  first  saw  the  light  in  the  village  of  Draycott,  in 
Somersetshire,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
1824.  His  paternal  grandfather,  .Tohn  Goodall,  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  death,  was  entrusted 
with  the  general  management  of  the  vast  estates  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  George  Goodall,  the 
father  of  Charles,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  mar- 
ried Ann  Starr. 

The  opportunities  for   acquiring  an  edncation 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  in  those 
days  were  not  frequent,  and  to  his  uncle,  Samuel, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  management  of  the  ! 
Dake  of  Buckingham's  estates,  Charles  Goodall  is 
iudebtid  for  whatever  educatinn  he  iioqnired  in 
early  life.  In  those  days,  what  Is  now  con- 
sidered only  an  elementary  edncation,  was 
deemed  amply  sufficient  for  a  farmer's  boy, 
and  Charles,  having  mastered  the  intricacies 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmptic,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  acquired  a  fund  of  information 
gnfficient  for  a  lad  in  his  station,  and  was 
sent  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  pastoral  life. 
His  first  year  of  farm  labor  was  performed 
for  his  uncle,  and  for  this  he  was  paid  the 
sum  of  five  pounds  or  twenty-five  dollars. 
As  he  was  obliged  to  walk  two  miles  every 
morning  to  his  work  and  return  after  the 
labors  of  the  day  were  over,  the  sum  paid 
him  for  his  twelve  months'  labor  does  not, 
at  the  present  time,  appear  an  exhorbitantone. 
After  this  initiatory  year  of  labor,  he  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  the  old  homestead.  But 
only  for  a  short  time  was  he  content  to  labor 
here.   News  of  golden  opportunities  in  the 
land  across  the  sea  bad  reached  the  secluded 
village  in  which  be  dwelt,  and  awakened  ambi- 
tion and  excited  longing  aspirations  which 
could  not  ba  qnelled.   Accordingly,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  with  one  companion,  somewhat 
his  senior,  he  bade  farewell  to  the  home  of 
bis  childhood,  and  sailing  from  Liverpool  in 
the  good  ship  Adirondack.  Captain  Hack- 
staff,  he  s&fbly  reached  New  York,  on  the  ele- 
venth day  of  May,  1841.   With  characterisfic 
energy,  he  lost  no  time  in  the  uncertain 
efforts  of  city  life,  but  sailing  np  the  Hudson 
to  Albany,  and  going  thence  to  Syracuse,  he 
travclf<i,  when  necessary,  on  loot,  in  search 
of  such  occnpation  as  he  felt  competent  to 
perform;  and,  undeterred  by  several  unenc- 
cessful  effo' ts,  af'.er  spending  the  winter  in 
the  employ  of  an  English  farmer,  he  finally, 
in  the  spring  of  1842,  went  to  live  with  an  old 
and  retired  sea-captain  named  De  Cost,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  about  one  year,  work 
ing  on  the  farm  and  making  himself  generally 
useful.    At  the  end  of  this  period  the  farm 
was  sold  and  passed  into  the  possession  of 
new  owners.  Young  Goodall.  incited  thereto 
by  the  sea-yarns  of  the  clever  old  captain, 
now  determined  to  follow  the  sea  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  in  company  with  a  step-son  of  his 
late  employer,  he  made  his  way  to  New  Bed- 
ford and  shipped  for  a  three-yeam'  whaling 
voyage  in  the  ship  Milo.   This  waw  a  most 
important  period  in  the  young  man's  life. 
His  three-years'  crnise  led   him    to  many 
strange  lands  and  gave  him  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  intricacies  of  human   nature  than 
he  conld  have  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
During  the  voyage,  which  was  quite  suroess- 
fnl  in  its  results,  he  visited  the  Cape  Verde, 
Western,  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  Chil' , 
Peru,    Bolivia,    Alaska,    Juan  Fernandtz, 
Masafnero  and  many  other  places,  and  when 
the  ship  returned,  deeply  laden  with  oil,  the 
young  sailor  received  as  his  share  of  the  pr<v 
fits,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars. 
On  this,  as  well  as  on  subsequent  voyages, 
his  eagerness   to  acquire  informatioD,  and 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  as  well  as 
bis  own,  enabled   him  to   remedy,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  deficiencee  in  his  early  educattuo, 
and  the  practical  knowledge  which  he  gained 
by  carefully  reading  such  works  as  was  found  in 
the  library  of  the  ship  was  of  value  to  him.  The 
captain,  Francis  M.  Gardner,  being  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  refinement,  always  pltoed  his  valuable 
works  in  the  bands  of  snch  of  his  crew  as  he  found 
poeeeeaed  of  sufficient  ambition  to  read  and  appre- 
ciate them.  These  advantage*,  supplemented  by  in- 
telligent observation,  served  to  guide  and  control 
the  energy,  industry  and  perseverance  which  have 
made  him  what  be  is  to-day,  one  of  San  Francisco's 
most  honored,  useful  and  enterprising  citizens. 

In  January,  1850,  Mr.  Ooodall  came  to  Califor- 
nia, and  like  most  new  arrivals  at  that  date  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortone  in  the  mines.  Here  be 
delved  with  pick  and  shovel  for  atxrat  eight  montba, 
bnt  not  meeting  with  the  snoceae  be  anticipated,  be 
again  turned  hia  attention  to  the  sea,  aqd  in 
December,  following  bis  arrival,  embarked  upon 
a  jer  voyage,  daring  which  be  riaited  the  Pi]i, 
friendly,  New  Hebridea  and  other  islands,  Panama, 


Australia  and  China.  During  one  of  bis  voyages 
to  the  Fiji  islands.  Captain  Goodall  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Christopher  Nelson,  a  Dane  by 
birth,  bnt  an  American  by  adoption,  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  among  the  islands,  and,  with 
his  companions,  thrown  upon  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Fiji  savages.  They  were  rescaed  and 
brought  away,  and  upon  their  arrival  in  Ban 
Francisco,  a  business  co-partnership  was  formed 
under  the  name  and  style  of  Goodall  it  Nelson. 
The  firm  soon  became  prominent  in  commercial 
circles,  and  its  business  rapidly  increased  until  it 
now  stands  prominent  among  the  principal  mer- 
cantile and  shipping  houses  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  1870,  Ex-Governor  Perkins,  then  a  rising  young 
merchant  of  Oroville,  and  State  Senator  from  Butte 
county,  was  added  to  the  firm,  which,  from  that 
time  until  1876,  was  known  as  Goodall,  Nelson  A 
Perkins.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Nelson  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  business  and  was  succeeded  by  Edwin 
Goodall,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Captain,  sinee 
which  time,  the  style  of  the  firm  has  been  Goodall, 
PirkinsACo.   Their  principal  business  hon 


prominently  in  politics,  and  the  only  political  offices 
held  by  him,  were  that  of  Harlxtr  Maater,  to  which 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Peoples' 
Party,  in  1861,  and  again  in  1863.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  that  office  gave  complete  sat- 
isfaction, and  in  1870,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Assembly,  where  he  served  with  honor  to  himself 
and  credit  to  his  constituents. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Stanford  selected  him  as 
one  of  the  trustees  of  his  munificent  gift  to  the 
State,  is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  sterling 
qualities  of  Captain  Goodall's  character. 


THOMAS    BARD  McFARLAXD. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  the  Cumberland 
valley  near  the  town  of  MercerKburg,  Franklin 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  19th  day  of  April, 
1828.  His  father,  John  McFarland,  was  of  Scotch- 
Irish  descent,  and  his  mother,  (Eliza  Parker,)  was 
of  English  stock;  but  hiii  ancestors,  on  both  sides, 
were  born  and  lived  in  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies,  for  several  generations.   Thomas  was 


tioe  of  law  in  Nevada  City.  In  1861,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  Party  lor  the  office  of 
District  Judge  of  the  14th  Judicial  District,  and 
was  elected  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.  The 
District  was  then  composed  of  N^.-vada  County 
alone.  The  constitutional  amendments  which 
were  soon  afterwards  adopted,  cut  t.ff  his  term  at 
the  end  of  two  yearn.  In  18C3,  he  was  re-elected 
without  opposition,  the  District  then  being  com- 
posed o(  Nevada  and  PlHCcr  Conntirg.  At  the  end 
of  his  second  term  in  1870,  having  served  eight 
years  as  judi;e,  he  removed  to  Sicramento  City, 
and  resumed  law-practice.  In  1874.  without  his 
solicitation,  and,  at  the  tim>-.  aaainst  his  df  sire,  lie 
was  app  .inted  Rogister  of  the  U.  8.  Land  office  at 
Sacramento.  Hi  hrld  the  office  for  one  full  term 
of  lour  years,  retaining,  however,  the  principal  part 
of  his  law  practice.  He  was  appointed  to  a  second 
term,  but  resigned  a  month  or  two  afterwards  and 
was  elected  a  m<"rabpr  of  the  California  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  which  met  in  the  fall  of 
1878.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  and 
proceedings  of  that  body.  He  opposed  nearly  all 
the  new  features  of  the  present  constitution, 
and  was  one  of  the  fifteen  members  who  voted 
[  against  it  on  the  final  vote  in  the  conven- 
tion. He  also  opposed  its  adoption,  before 
the  people— making  several  sp«  ches  against  it. 

In  1882,  Hon.  S.  C.  Dt-nnon  having  re- 
Higned  the  office  of  Superior  Jndge  for  Sacra- 
mento County,  Governor  Perkins  wrote  Judge 
McFarland  a  note  requesting  him  to  accept 
an  appointment  to  the  vacancy.  This  offer 
was  entirely  unsolicited.  After  carefully  con- 
Mdering  the  matter  he  finally  accepted  and 
was  appointed-taking  his  seat  on  the  bench 
the  Hecond  time  in  December,  1882.  He  held 
the  office  under  the  appointment  ntilil  1884, 
when  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
County  Convention,  by  acclamation,  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  place,  and  was  elected  by  a 
very  large  majority  for  a  full  term  of  six- 
years,  which  he  is  now  serving. 

Jndge  McFarland  originally  lielouged  to 
the  Wigh  School  of  politics;  but  since  the  first 
election  of  Lincoln  he  has  been  continuously 
an  active,  unwavering,  and  persistent  Re- 
publican. He  is  a  "Stalwart"  in  the  firm- 
est sense  of  the  word.  He  always  believed  in 
the  Republican  Party,  through  evU  and 
through  good  report,  and  his  confidence  in 
it  was  never  shaken  by  the  assaults  of  its 
enemies,  or  the  treachery  of  its  friends.  He 
waa  always  an  ardent  admirer  and  firm  politi- 
cal friend  of  Gen.  Grant.  He  bilieved  that 
the  gross  atUcks  made  upon  that  illustrious 
man  during  his  second  term  of  the  Presi- 
dency, were  the  resnltsof  disappointed  Repub- 
lican politicians  who  had  failed  to  get  office 
under  him.  One  t  f  the  strongest  and  most 
courageous  of  Judge  McFarland'a  speechis 
was  made  in  the  California  R  publican  State 
ConvenUon  of  1880,  against  tlie  resolutions 
instructing  for  Blaine,  and  in  eulogy  of 
Grant.  It  was  made  in  the  face  of  an  im- 
mense and  hostile  audience;  but  it  com- 
manded the  closest  attention,  and  compelled 
hearty  applause. 

As  a  jurist,  Judge  McFarland's  decisions 
and  opinions  stand  high,  and  but  a  remark- 
ably small  peroenwge  of  them  Have  been 
reversed  by  the  appellate  court. 

Judge  McFarland  was  married  in  November, 
1861,  to  Miss  Susie  Briggs,  of  New  York,  and 
his  family  consists  of  his  wife  and  one 
daughter. 


ALFRED   L.  TUBBS. 


to 


I  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  San  Francisoo,  bnt  so 
I  extensive  is  tbeir  trade  that  several  branches  are 
i  required,  and  their  busine<>s  extends  from  British 
Columbia  on  the  north  to  San  Di>-go  on  the  south. 
A  large  fleet  of  staunch  and  well-equipped  ocean 
steamers  are  employed  by  them  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  during  seasons  of  ordinary  business  activ- 
ity, upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  men  are  engaged  in 
their  service.   Captain  Gxidall  was  married  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  February,  1856,  to  Miss  Serena 
Thayer,  a  native  of  New  York.   The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  Powell  Street,  M.  E.  Chnrch, 
of  which  both  the  bride  and  groom  are  members, 
the  officiating  clergyman    being  the  late  Rev. 
Eleasor  Thomas,  D.D.,  who,  with  General  Canby, 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Modoc  Indi- 
ans, while  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  good-will. 
^     The  kind  wishes  and  pleasant  anticipations,  ex- 
pressed by  the  numeroos  friends  of  the  happy  pair 
I  at  the  marriage,  have  been  fully  verified,  and  a 
group  of  devoted  children  gather  aronnd  tbeir 
beartb-stone,  rendering  tbeir  home-life  a  t>eaatifnl 
pictare  of  conjugal,  parental,  and  filial  love  and 
'  afttetion.  The  active  duties  of  business  life  have 
i  pnfMited  Captain  Goodall  from   figuring  vary 


educated  at  Marshall  College,  then  located  at  Mer- 
oersbnrg,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  >  f  1846. 
(Marshall  College  was  afterwards  removed  to  Lan- 
caster City,  and  united  with  Franklin  College  ) 
He  studied  law  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  office  of  Robert  M.  Bard,  a  very  able  and  emi- 
nent lawyer,  the  father  of  Thomas  R.  Btrd  and  Dr. 
Cephas  Bard,  now  of  Ventura  County  California. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  November,  1849  by 
that  distinguished  jurist,  now  deceased,  Jeremiah 
S.  Black,  who,  at  that  time,  was  presiding  jndge  of 
the  district  which  included  Franklin  County. 

Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar, 
young  Thomas  was  seized  with  the  gold  fever,  and 
crossed  the  plains  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1850,  to  California,  where  be  has  resided  ever  since. 
He  intended  to  go  to  Sacramento,  where  he  had 
some  acqnaintaooes,  and  commence  the  practice  of 
the  law;  bnt  being  detained  by  a  sick  companion  at 
Ringgold,  El  Dorado  Co,  be  tried  his  hand  a  little 
at  "prospecting,"  and  found  a  claim  which,  thongh 
small,  was  quite  rich.  Being  captivated  by  min- 
ing, he  followed  that  business  for  three  years  in 
the  counties  of  £1  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada  and 
Yuba,  and  in  the  winter  of  1S33,  be  began  the  prae- 


A    GOOD    WORD    FOR  GILKOV. 

A.  correspondent  of  the  Bulli-tin,  writing 
from  Gilroy.  notices  the  climate  and  the  soil 
in  the  followiug  paragraph:    "There  was  and 
is  no  fair* r  urction  of  California  tljan  Gilrov. 
Protected  by  a  mountain  barrier  frum  the 
coast  winds,  the  atmosphere  in  the  snmmer  is 
warm  and  vtr.  beneficial,  as  has  been  practi- 
cally demonstrated  to  jieople  with  weak  ur 
difeast^d  lungs.   Nu  malaria   •  xisti-,  and  a 
better  place  to  get  malaria  out  of  the  system  can- 
not be  found.    In  sbnrt,  in  a  sanitary  aspect,  there 
is  no  reason  why  people  in  Gilroy  shnnld  not  live 
until  their  vital  powers  wear  out.    But  favorable 
climate  and  sanitary  conditions  are  nm  all  there  is 
of  this  locality.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  will  grow 
almost  everything  indigenous  V)  a  s<  mi-tropical  cli- 
mate.   Orchards  and  vines  are  especially  thrifty, 
and  the  fruit  prolific  in  quantity  and  exnllent  in 
quality.    The  possibilities  of  Ibis  «<  ctinn  in  the  line 
of  horticulture  and  viticulture  are  vast,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  will  not  be  niai.y  years  lie- 
fore  the  area  devoted  to  these  industries  will  com- 
prise the  largest  portion  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  land  be  double  and  treble  its  present 
value." 

There  have  lieen  several  note<l  bcnefacUirs  ef 
colleges,  like  Ezra  Cornell  and  others.  wh<ie*  en- 
dowments were  nf  the  nicwt  liberal  character. 
Bnt  nothing  approaching  the  princely  ^ifts  ni 
Senator  Stanford  have  ever  heeu  maife.  The  wise 
provisions  ff/r  educatinn,  the  sf-T-"  eni'  r.i.  .  1  ia 
his  plaiu.  and  stability  of  '  ^ew- 
moits  are  unparalleled. —'  '  ■ 


September. 


THE  RESOURCRS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


NATHAN    W.  SPAVLDINO. 

The  subject  of  this  (ketch  wag  born  in  the  town 
of  North  Anson,  Maine,  on  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  September,  1829.   He  is  of  English  ancestry, 
being  a  descendant  ol  Edward  Spanlding,  who  came 
to  America  from  England,  in  the  earliest  years  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  settled  in  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1630.  Nathan's 
father  was  a  school  teacher  as  well  as  a  practi- 
cal mechanic  and  in  addition  to  mechanical  skill, 
possessed   a  mind  and  intellect  clear  and  un- 
dimmed,  and  that  faculty  of  concentrating  the 
powers  of  the  mind  upon  any  particular  subject 
BO  necessary  to  success  in  the  line  of  inven- 
tion.  From  his  mother  he  inherits  strong  common 
sense,  keen  and  critical  powers  of  observation  and 
analyzation,  and  a  remarkable  faculty  of  reading 
and  judging  of  character.   Nathan  was  the  eldest 
of  eiglit  children,  all  boys.   Asa  youth,  be  pos'-eiised 
a  sonnd  constitution  and  a  sturdy  frame,  and  as  he 
grew  to  manhood  he  was  and  is,  a  splendid  exemp- 
lification of  physical  strength  and  manhood,  stand- 
ing six  feet  and  three  inches  in  height,  and  weigh- 
ing some  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
He  had  the  usual  common  school  advantages 
of  New  England  boys  of  bis  day  and  the  fur- 
ther advantage  of  home  instrnclion  so  impor- 
tant in  bending  the  twig  to  a  proper  inclina- 
tion to  form  the  future  tree.   At  the  age  ot 
thirteen  years,  he  began  to  learn  the  trade  of 
carpenter  and  builder,  having  his  father  as 
instructor.    Having  a  natural  aptitude  for 
tlie  use  of  tools,  he  made  great  profjcienoy  in 
his  trade  and  soon  became  an  expert  workman. 
One  of  his  nncUs  being  a  niillwriylit,  he 
learned  from  him  that  trade  also,  and  when 
he  reached  his  tweiititth  year,  he  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  mechanics  of  his  neigli- 
borhoot'.    Ue  had  wrought  both  in  Portland 
and  in  Brston,  and  while  in  the  latter  city,  he 
spent  one  winter  in  a  saw  factory  and  there 
acquired  that  knowledge  and  insight  into  the 
technicalities  of  a  business,  to  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  which,  so  great  a 
portion  of  his  later  life  has  been  devoted.  In 
18.51,  Mr.  Spaulding  determined  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  California,  and,  with  a  party  of 
thirteen  from  his  native  State,  started  by 
way  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama  for  San  Fran- 
cisco.  They  arrived  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  September,  and  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  mines  and  made  their  first  attempt  at  gold 
digging  near  Campo  Seco  in  Calaveras  county. 
This,  not  proving  so  successful  as  they  antici- 
pated, they   removed  to  Mokelumne  Hill, 
where  they  soon  afterward  separated  and  each 
sought  fortune  on  his   own   account.  Mr. 
Spanlding  was  soon  engaged  as  superintend- 
ent in  the  construction  of  a  quartz  mill,  one 
of  the  first  built  in  the  State.   The  irons  for 
this  mill  were  the  second  set  manufactured  by 
the  late  Peter  Donahue,  at  his  foundry  on 
First  street,  since  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  splendid  business  block  now  occupying 
the  premises.   The  succeFs  of  this  mill  soon 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  second  on  the 
same  stream,  and  thus  Mr.  Spaulding  became 
fully  identified  with  the  inauguration  of  that 
great  industry  in  our  State.   In  the  summer 
of  1852,  he,  with  others,  toiled  up  the  moun- 
tain sides  on  the  banks  of  the  Mokelumne 
river,  ail?l  with  whip-aaws  cut  out  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber,  with  which  to  llumo 
the  river  and  enable  them  to  mine  the  bed 
of  the  stream.   There,  through  June,  July 
and  August  they  worked,  much  of  the  time 
waist-deep  in  the  ice-cold  water,  under  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  mid-summer  sun,  only 
to  see  an  early  rain  in  September  sweep  away 
their  flume,  and  with  it  all  their  golden  visions 
for  that  season.   Notwithstanding  this  great 
disappointmest,  Mr.  Spaulding   was  by  no 
means  disheartened.    Ee  went  further  up  the 
stream  and  built  a  saw-mill  in  which  was 
sawn  the  lumber  for  the  Mokelumne  Hill, 
Flame  and  Water  Company.  After  various 
mining  ventures,  reaping  the  usual  rewards 
and    disappointments,    Mr.   Spaulding  re 
turned  to  Campo   Seco,    and   built    and  con- 
ducted the  first  hotel  at  that  place,  making  con- 
siderable money  by  the  enterprise.    On  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  May,  18.54,  he  married  Miss  Mary  The- 
resa, daughter  of  Wm.  Clinkinbeard,  of  Kentucky; 
but  hardly  bad  the  newly  married  pair  arranged 
the  details  of  housekeeping,  before  a  destructive 
fire  swept  the  hotel,  as  well  as  the  town  of  Campo 
Seco  out  of  existence.   After  this  disaster,  Mr. 
Spaulding  proceeded  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Mokelumne  river,  where  he  built  a  saw-mill,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  town  of  Clinton,  where 
be  also  engaged  in  the  saw-mill  business  and  built 
and  rebuilt  two  oi  the  principal  bridges  which  cross 
the  Mokelumne  river.    While  making  a  tour  among 
saw-mills  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  Mr. 
Spaulding  became  convinced  that  a  grand  field  was 
opening  in  the  manufacture  of  saws,  and  he  de- 
termined to  devote  his  attention  in  future  to  that 
branch  of  industry.    He  accordingly  removed  with 
his  family  to  Sacramento  in  1859, ^and  opened  a 
shop  for  the  repair  and  sale  ofji.saws.    Here  began 
a  new  era  in  his  life.   The  spirit  of  invention'came 
upon  him  and  be^devised  .tbe  adjustible  saw-tooth 


which  baa  completely  reTolntionUed  the  ciroalar 

saw  business  and  made  his  name  a  household  word 
wherever  those  instruments  are  used.  The  demand 
for  these  teeth  became  so  great  that  Mr.  Spaulding 
found  much  difficulty  in  supplying  it  .'iud  he  was 
compelled  to  invent  other  machines,  finally  culmi- 
nating in  the  chisel-bit  saw-tooth  which  seems  to 
be  the  perfection  of  saw  denistry.  Mr.  Spaulding 
has  been  obliged  to  fight  hard  to  preserve  his  rights 
from  infringement,  but  has  finally,  we  believe  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting  all  imitators  from  the  field  and 
securing  his  patents  from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 
In  1861,  the  saw  factory  was  removed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  four  years  later  Mr.  Spaulding  associated 
with  himself  in  business,  Messrs.  0.  P.  8hi  flield 
and  James  Patterson,  and  the  firm  was  incorporated 
under  the  name  and  style  of  the  Pacific  Saw  Manu- 
facturing Company,  for  the  general  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  kinds  of  saws,  which  company  stands 
foremost  among  the  leading  enterprises  of  (his 
Coast,  but  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  N.  W. 
Spaulding  Saw  Company.  There  is  a  branch  of  the 
latter  comi>any  in  Cliicago  under  the  charge  of  two 


earned  the  plaudit*  of  all  good  citiaens.  Without 

I  solicitation  on  his  part.  President  Qarfield  in  1881, 
tendered  him  the  important  and  responsible  office 

'  ol  .\8si8tant  United  States  Treasurer  at  8an  Fran- 
cisco. This  Mr.  Spaulding  accepted,  entering  upon 
the  dischxrge  of  his  duties  on  the  fifth  day  of  May, 
1881.  and  holding  it  until  .Vuguxt  '>Olh  1S^'>.  Dur- 
ing that  lime  he  received  and  disburved,  or  safely 
kept  and  transferred  to  his  successor,  more  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  with- 

'  out  the  loss  of  one  cent.  In  the  Masonic  fraternity 
Mr.  Spaulding  holds  high  rank,  having  Ix'en  at  one 
time  Orand  Uigli  Priest  of  the  Orand  Uoysl  .Vrch 
Chapter  of  California,  and  upiin  the  death  of  the 
late  Most s  Heller,  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Cslirornia,  Mr.  Spaulding  nas  elected  to 
that  important  oQice.  In  mechanicsand  invention, 
leading  factors  in  our  country's  progn'ss,  Mr. 
Spaulding  stands  in  the  front  rank.  lie  is  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity,  a  true  and  relial>lo  frieml, 
modest  and  unpretending,  yet  firm  and  unyielding 
as  adamant  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
Senator  Stanford  paid  a  well-merited  complini'  iit 


rilANCIS   E,  SPKIVOKIl. 


of  the  brothers,  which,  we  are  informed  is  doing  a 
prosperous  business.  Mr.  Spaulding  removed  his 
family  residence  to  Oakland  in  18G8,  and  has  built 
two  fine  mansions,  one  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Madison  streets,  and  more  recently  ono  at  High- 
land Park,  East  Oakland.  Ten  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  six  girls  and  four 
boys.  Four  girls  and  two  boys  aro  still  living,  alao- 
eight  grand  children. 

Mr.  Spaulding,  although  never  an  oflloe-aookor, 
has  always  held  it  to  bo  a  patriotic  duty  to  servo  the 
people  in  any  position  ho  was  calh^d  u|K>n  to  fill, 
and  at  various  times  he  has,  at  the  sacritloe  of  his 
business  interests  and  of  his  ease  and  comfort  ac- 
cepted office.  Four  years  he  served  in  Ihi)  city 
Council  of  Oakland  and  was  twice  elecli  d  Mayor 
of  that  city,  without  opposition.  During  his 
occupancy  of  these  Imp  ortant  offices,  ho  ninp|>ed 
out  and  crystallized  into  n^ality  nearly  all  the  sub- 
stantial improvements  which  the  people  of  Oakland 
now  enjoy,  and  in  many  ways  then,  and  sinoo,  has 
shown  himself  possessed  of  great  executive  ability. 
In  those  positions,  with  ceasclesM  vigilanro  and 
great  personal  saorifice,  be  did  his  whole  duty  and 


to  the  character  of  t)w  luun,  when  ho  selected  lilm 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Tj'.ilaiid  Stanford.  Jr., 
University,  and  his  assoeiiit<<s  will  find  in  him  a 
valuable  coadjutor  in  the  great  work  before  Ihein. 


('iticicn  II A Yiti(>i\i>. 

Hon.  Crenel  Ifayinond  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Dovcrly,  lUndolpli  county,  Virginia,  April  2%  IH.'I(I. 
Ills  father  wan  Hon.  W.  0.  Ilnyiiiond,  one  of 
Virgiiiin's  most  distingiiisluvl  and  gifted  lawyers. 
When  a  more  boy,  only  sixteen  yoarH  of  age,  in  IH5'2, 
he  crossed  the  plains  with  a  party  of  frlunds  from 
that  Hootloii  to  try  his  fortunes  in  Ualifornia.  Soon 
aftur  arriving  in  this  Htatei,  helng  possessed  of 
ample  moans,  he  engage<l  largely  in  inlning,  pack- 
ing, inoroliaiiilisliig  and  ditching  in  northern  HIerrn. 
He  continued  in  this  huslmms  until  185!),  when  h» 
entered  upon  the  study  and  prnetioo  of  law  with 
James  A.  Johnson  and  the  late  Judge  Handy  llald- 
win.  Ill  the  legal  profession,  his  upward  course  was 
a  phenomenal  flight,  carrying  him  to  the  head  with- 
in the  first  year  of  his  new  career. 

Col.  Haymond  waa  ohairman  of  tho  Ondo  Oom- 
miBsion  of  this  State,  and  prepared  with  hm  a«- 


•ooiates,  the  Aral  oompleta  Oodo  of  laws  ever 
adopteel  by  any  State  in  the  Uoion,  or  in  fact  by 
any  English  S|.><'aking  people. 

He  marrievl  Miss  .Vlioe  Crawford,  au  ace<oiu- 
plished  and  iH'auiiful  young  lady,  a  native  of  the 
hiwn  of  Auburn,  Plainer  county.  0*1.,  who  ipprooia- 
tively  enjoys  the  suewssea  of  he  r  liusl>and.  He  served 
two  terms  in  the  S.ato  Senate  fiom  the  Saoramento 
district,  in  wi.icli  hotly  he  achieved  great  distinc- 
tion as  a  speaker  and  earnest  worker.  .Vside  from 
his  conneeiion  with  most  of  the  great  civil  oases  at 
the  bar  of  our  Slate  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Col- 
onel Haymond  has  Ihh'u  oonnected  with  many  of 
the  most  noted  eriiuiual  cases.  He  dt  femletl  Sliep- 
ardson.  charged  with  highway  rolilH>ry  of  Wells 
Fargo  ,V  Co.  in  Sliasia  I'ouiily,  one  of  the  lianlcst 
fought  eases  ever  tried  in  tins  Slate,  and  at  the 
third  trial  prtioured  an  aoqiiitlal.  Later  he  di>- 
feudenl  the  parties  known  as  the  .More  Murderers, 
in  San  Hiiena  Ventura  and  saveil  all  hisclieiiiH  (roin 
the  gallows.  Kiid  all  but  one  from  the  penitentiary . 

Col.  Haymond  was  for  n  long  tinio  Colonel  of  the 
Ist  Artillery  Ueginuiit,  National  G  ard,  California 
He  was  Captaiu  of  the  Sierra  Greys,  a  Sierra 
county  militia  company,  and  look  his  eom- 
pany  into  the  service  under  Col.  Jack  lUys. 
in  the  spring  ol  ISliO,  against  the  Indians  of 
Nevada  after  the  Pyramid  r,ake  .Mt-saere. 
He  ciitend  the  service*  of  Hie  rsilnvail  eom- 
imiiy  in  M.iy.  ISS'J,  since  whu-li  time  lie  lias 
Ix'e'n  identiliid  with  all  that  ivimpam's  iin- 
Viortanl  Irgal  niViiirs.  In  what  is  so  well 
known  as  the  liailroiul  Ta\  Cssi  s.  I  e  rnisid 
for  the  tlrst  time  the  quesliou  of  the  pro- 
tecting inlluenee  antl  |iower  of  the  I  lili  Amend 
ment  of  the  Constitnllon  i  f  the  United  Stat<  s  , 
against  the  discriminating  ext^-cise  of  powers 
by  a  Slate,  as  between  eilissens  or  profK'rly 
of  the  same  class.  Contending  that  the  Slatt< 
could  not  discriminate  in  the  matter  of  lax 
alion  as  between  elliwns  holding  the  sunie 
class  of  property,  nor  as  to  properly  of  the 
same  class  beeauso  of  its  ownership  liv  eiti- 
Z'  lis  or  assooiations  of  oitizi'iis.  Wliile  Col. 
Havmond's  poHilioii,  ho  ably  put  forlli,  lins 
not  l>een  as  yet  to  tho  full  extent,  Hllti  ined 
by  the  Supreme  Court  ol  the  Unit,  d  Sialei. 
it  has  been  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hie  (lulled 
Stales  here,  and  by  the  highest  courts  of 
seven  other  Stiles.  Col.  Haymond  iiddeul 
iniicli  to  his  reputation  by  his  masterly  pn-seii- 
lalion  of  tlii'se  eHiiistilulional  questions.  Hi' 
was  also  counsel  for  Governor  Stanford,  and 
arrangeil  all  tl^e  papers  in  the  nnittei' ot  that 
gentleinaii's  iiiunillceiit  donaliini  to  the  Stale 
lor  the  foiinilatioii  of  a  great  University. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  tMinsider  "Cieeil 
Haymond"  as  syiionyinoiis  with  eiiergelio 
labor  and  sh'eplcsH  ambition  lo  go  on  fnrllu  r 
up,  evi  n  lo  Hie  top.  Not  Hiat  he  may  Hieii 
rest,  Uit  only  that  his  Held  of  view  may  be  the 
more  expansive. 


■•'l<ICNNO'.S    IMMMil.A  ri«>l\. 

Tho    Kresuo     lii/iiihtiiini    says:  "Tho 
giiiwt.li  .if  a  <n>nimiinity  can  bo  very  iuhmi 
ritelv  juilged  by  tho  tncreosn  in  l.lie  niimlier 
of    oliiUlreii  enrolled  liy  llie   selnml  utMisliM 
marshal.    liiMt  yi'ar    ji'rosiio  ilislrlel.,  city 
and  country,  eont.iined   M'  (Jiildreii  liel 
ween  live  and  seventeen   years  of  iigi'.  'riin 
i-epni't  of  the  eeiisiiN  iinirHhal  just  hied  with 
IheCoiiiity  SiipeM'iil.i'mleiil  givim  the  niini 
lier  now  in  tlie  eil.y  tllMl.rlel  as  ti'JO,  kIiom  Ing 
an   InoreaKO  of  Xi  dining   the    past  year. 
.Siimn  of  our  iieighborin,,'  lowns  aie  iiieliiinil 
1.11  crow  a  little   bocaiise  they  Inive  appar 
I'litly   made  n  greater   ineieitie   than  tins 
pliiee.    'I'liey   have   had   llieir  Iiuigli,  now 
we   are   entitled  to  have  ours.    .Sjiiee  liml 
year's  e-KiiHUs  was  taken,  there  have  been 
four  now  school  dislriels  fni  ined  wholly  niit 
of   territory  foi  inei  ly  Ineliided  In  l,lie  Kresiio 
district;  also  a  liftli,    largely   eoiiiposed  of 
territory  hoiutofore  lielonging  to  this  district, 
'rriesu  now  dislriels  show  a   population  itii 
follows:    Madison  17,  West  I'lirk  '.'!•,  Hiidy 
IH,  Loieiia  III,  and  Malivga'jri.    tloiinling  Iwollilrds- 
iif  the  latter  iiiiiiilier  as  lielonging  to  lb"  territory 
eiit  olV  fiiiiii  the   |i"resiio  distriet,  wii  have  a  total 
iif  IL'7  ehildi'iin  now oiilHiile  whoshoillil  be  Ini^lildeil 
In  the  aetiiiil  ineioaso  of  tho  nld  h'tOMiin  distriet. 
Theioforii  had  tho  li'resiio  dislrlol  reiiiaiiieil  the 
saino  si/,i<  as  it  was  liuet  year,  lliern  would  liavo 
lieon  a  gain  of  HiO  Instead  of  Mil.     Kresiio  does  not 
ask  any  Hyinpalhy  oil  this  sonie,  however,  Wllliiii 
the  city  pinpor  aro  (151   while  elilldren  lindnr  tlio 
ago  of  sevenl.ueii  years,  wliieh  iiiimlier  liidieales  a 
while  p<i|iiilatlou  of  4,II'J().    Add   lo  this  iiiiinlinr 
the  colored  and  ( 'lilnesn  itislilentM  and  the  IraiiHlont 
population,  and  l<'riwno  liiks  to-day   within  her 
limits  morn  than  twieio  ivi  many  peiople  as  any 
oilier  town  or  eilty   liutwneii  Ikih  Angelos  and 
Sloektoii.    Ijost  year  this  distriet  wiw  entitled  to 
iiino  teaelioiB.    ThlH  year  the  city  will  employ 
nine  while  the  new  distrlets  fornind  out  of  |>orlionN 
of  the  old  one  will  reipilie  live  additional  teaelierr." 


A  clear  (HiiiHeimu'o  im  two  thirds  of  all  happiness, 
and  eontontment  tho  oilier  third,    ./  ml  l.tifminn 
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WM.    M.  ^THWART. 

No  msD  has  left  a  more  iodelible  mark  of  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  mining  interests  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  or  made  a  deeptr  and  mrre  beneficial  im- 
prcgitiou  upon  those  interests,  than  Hon.  William 
M.  Stewart,  ex-United  Btatts  Senator  from  Nevada. 

This  distinguished  gentleman  was  born  in  Lyons, 
Wayne  Connty,  New  York,  on  the  ninth  day  of 
August,  1827.  His  father  was  a  native  of  New 
England,  and  of  Scotch  descent.  HiR  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Miranda  Morris,  was  a 
descendant  of  a  well  known  New  York  family. 
William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  eldest 
son,  and  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  bis  parents 
moved  from  Western  New  York  to  Trumbull 
County,  Ohio,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Mes  ipotamia,  in  that  connty.  William's 
boyhood  was  spent  in  assisting  his  father  on  his 
farm  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  when, 
by  permission  of  his  parents,  he  was  allowed  to 
start  in  the  world  for  himself. 

He  first  worked  for  a  neighbor  for  $8  per  month 
until  he  had  accumulated  $48.  He  then  went  to 
school,  in  an  adjoining  township,  called  Farm- 
ingtOD  Academy,  and  managed  to  support 
himself  and  attend  that  institution  for  three 
years.  To  accomplish  this  he  worked  for 
wages  during  school  vacations,  and  during 
term  times  he  sometimes  boarded  himself  and 
cooked  his  own  meals,  and  at  other  times 
did  chores  for  his  board.  A  High  School  hav- 
ing been  established  in  Lyons,  New  York,  his 
native  town,  which  was  called  Lyon's  Union 
School,  he  went  there  to  puisue  his  studies, 
where,  as  formerly,  he  worked  on  the  neigh- 
boring farms  for  wages  during  vacations. 
But  his  proficiency  in  mathematics  soon  ena- 
bled him  to  obtain  employment  as  a  teacher 
of  that  science  in  the  school  of  which  he  was 
a  pupil.  His  wages  during  \acation,  and  com- 
pensation as  teacher  of  mathematics,  enabled 
him  to  prepare  for  college. 

With  the  small  sum  he  had  accumulated 
and  the  assistance  of  a  noble  friend,  the  Hon. 
James  C.  Smith,  now  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
he  entered  Yale  College,  remaining  there  un- 
til the  winter  of  1849-50,  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  thousands  of  other  young  men,  the  entire 
current  of  his  life  was  changed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  and  the  glowing 
reports  of  fortunes  made  in  a  day  by  lucky 
miners  who  delved  amid  the  golden  sands  of 
the  new  El  Dorado.  His  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics, which  had  been  so  useful  to  him  in 
his  preparation  for  college,  gave  him  great 
prominence  in  Yale,  where  he  took  the  first 
prize  in  that  study.  Although  he  did  not 
graduate  from  Yale,  that  institution,  a  few 
years  after  ho  left,  conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts. 

Early  In  1850,  being  then  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Stewart  bade  farewell  to  his  old  home, 
and  started  for  California  t'ln  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.    His  capital  consisted  principally 
of  a  stout  heart,  a  determined  spirit  and  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.   He  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  seventh  day  of  May, 
1850,  and  soon  afterward  went  to  "Buckeye 
Hill,"  in  Nevada  County,  where  he  at  once  as- 
sumed the  pick  and  shovel  of  the  miner  and 
went  to  work  with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  in- 
sured success,  in  the  so-called  "coyote  claims" 
of  that  celebrated  mining  district.  Those 
claims  were  designated  as  "Coyote" diggings, 
because  the  miners  who  worked  them,  literally 
burrowed  in  the  hillsides  like  coyotes,  in  starch 
of  gold,  which  they  sometimes  found  in  great 
quantities  by  drifting  for  a  long  distance  in 
tunnels  scarcely  two  feet  wide  and  less  than 
three  feet  high.   This  was  the  most  laborious 
method  of  mining,  as  the  miner  was  obliged  to 
work  in  a  sitting  or  kneeling  position,  throw- 
ing the  earth  behind  him  and  removing  it  by 
means  of  buckets,  sacks  or  baskets.   In  the 
fall  of  1850,  while  prospecting,  Mr.  Stewart 
discovered  the  celebaraled  Eureka  diggings, 
which  have  been  worked  continuously  ever  since 
and  rank  among  the  more  valuable  placer  diggings 
of  the  present  day.   In  order  to  work  these  rich 
mines  to  the  best  advantage  he  projected  the  Grizzly 
ditch,  taking  the  waters  of  Grizzly  Canyon  and  Bloody 
Ran,   and  carrying  them,  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense,  down   to   the   Cherokee  diggings.  The 
want  of  lumber  being  greatly  felt,  be  built  the 
first  saw-mill  on  Shady  Creek,  which  furnished  an 
abundant  supply  to  the  miners  for  several  years. 
In  the  spring  of  1852,  wearied  with  the  laborious 
and  monotonous  pursuits  of  miniugand  lumbering, 
he  determined  to  commence  life  upon  a  more  ele- 
vated plane.   Quickness  of  perception  and  prompt- 
ness of  action  are  among  his  most  prominent  char- 
acteristics. 

Having  formed  his  resolution,  he  lost  no  time 
in  acting  upon  it,  and  at  once  disposed  of  his 
business,  went  to  Nevada  City,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  with  the  late  John  B. 
McConnell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
of  his  time.  So  unremitting  was  his  application, 
so  rapid  his  progress  and  so  great  was  his  personal 
magnetism,  that  in  December,  1852,  be  was 
appointed  District  Attorney,  and  at  the  general 


election  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
o£5ce.  The  important  duties  of  this  responsible 
office  were  so  satisfactorily  performed  '<>y  him,  that 
in  1854  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General,  and  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco. 

Here  he  married  a  daughter  of  ex-Governor 
Foote,  of  Mississippi,  a  highly  accomplished  ladv, 
greatly  esteemed  and  beloved  in  the  circles  in 
which  she  moved.  Becoming  wearied  of  metro- 
politan life,  he  returned  to  Nevada  City,  and 
thence  removed  to  Downieville  in  Sierra  County, 
then  one  of  the  most  important  and  popular  min- 
ing camps  in  the  State.  There  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  laws  relative  to  min- 
ing, ditch  and  water  righta,  etc.,  a  most  important 
and  lucrative  branch  of  legal  practice. 

He  continued  in  this  business  until  April,  1860, 
when  the  great  "rush  to  Washoe"  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Stewart  was  drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  surg- 
ing humanity  which  flooded  Washoe  in  that  memor- 
able year.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Virginia  City,  Mr. 
Stewart  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Henry  Mere- 
dith, who  soon  after  was  killed  by  the  Pintes,  in  a 


all,  were  equally  certain  to  result  in  expensira 
litigation.  It  was  no  wonder  that  lawyers  flocked 
to  Washoe,  for  the  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  was 
unmistakable.  Into  this  litigation  Mr.  Stewart 
entered  with  all  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  bis 
vigorous  nature,  and  he  was  retained  in  almost 
every  suit  of  importance  brought  before  the  Higher 
courts  of  the  Territory  and  subsequent  State  of 
Nevada.  To  his  legal  acumen,  sagacity  and  influ- 
ence, is  mainly  due  the  permanent  settlement  of 
title  of  nearly  all  the  mines  on  the  great  Comstock 
lode.  His  fees  were  large,  and  his  surplus 
fund-j  being  invested  in  the  development  of  the 
mines,  he  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  operators 
on  the  Comstock,  and  erected  for  himself  the  flnest 
private  mansion,  at  that  time,  existing  in  the  Terri- 
tory. He  also  invested  large  sums  in  real  estate  in 
San  Francisco,  portions  of  whioli  property  are  now 
exceedingly  valuable. 

In  1861,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Territo- 
rial Council,  whioh  ofiice  he  subsequently  resigned, 
and  in  1363,  w.is  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.   Here  his  great  legal  talent  and 
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skirmish  with  those,  at  that  time,  savage  and  war- 
like Indians.  Mr.  Stewart's  thorough  knowledge 
of  mining  law  soon  broui;ht  him  all  the  business 
he  could  attend  to.  The  times  were  troublous  and 
litigation  was  rife.  During  the  early  existence  of 
the  mining  camp,  while  prospectors  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  staking  off  claims,  no  serious  contro- 
versy had  arisen,  though  individual  bickerings 
over  location  boundaries  were  of  daily  occurence. 
One  claim  appeared  as  good  as  another  to  most  of 
these  silver-ledge  hunters,  and  there  was  no  strong 
incentive  to  wrangle  over  rock-croppings  whose 
value  was  problematical;  but  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1860,  work  upon  the  principal  claims  had 
reached  a  point  where  collision  was  inevitable,  and 
then  the  geo<ogical  character  of  the  district  and  the 
distribution  of  the  ore  deposits  became  a  i  roblem 
of  absorbing  interest. 

Many  suits  were  instituted,  and  the  issue  of 
the  earlier  ones  plainly  indicated  the  troubled 
scenes  which  were  to  follow.  The  rival  ledge 
theories  were  a  prolific  source  of  contention,  while 
the  ignorant  or  intentional  inaccuracy  in  defin- 
ing the  boundaries  of  claims,  and  the  neglect  to 
make  proper  records  or  to  record  locations  at 


sound  discretion  were  invaluable,  an  t  to  liim.  more 
than  to  any  other  individual,  is  the  Stale  of  Nevada 
indebted  for  those  provisions  in  its  Consiitution 
which  have  been  so  greatly  conducive  to  its  growth 
and  prosperity. 

In  token  of  their  appreciation  of  bis  services,  his 
grateful  fellow  citizens  elected  him  toiepresentthem 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  two  terms. 
He  was  first  elected  in  1864,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1869.  In  this  august  body,  Mr.  Stewart  exhibited 
that  dignity,  industry  and  perseverance  which  have 
been  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  busy  life. 
Ever  careful  of  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  he 
there  rendered  most  important  services  to  the  min- 
ing interests  of  the  country.  It  is  to  his  efforts  the 
miners  are  indebted  for  the  defeat  of  the  measure, 
iutroduced  in  Congre^s  in  1866,  to  sell  all  the  min- 
ing lauds  of  the  country  at  public  auction.  It  was 
bis  thorough  knowledge  of  mining  laws,  and  the 
rights  of  miners,  and  his  forcible  style  of  reason- 
ing, that  defeated  that  iniquitous  scheme,  which 
had  it  succeeded,  would  have  placed  all  the  mines 
in  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  few  wealthy  manip- 
ulators. 

No  law  of  importance  relating  to  mines  or  min- 


eral lands  since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Oalifomia 
has  ever  passed  Congress  which  does  not  contain 
evidence  of  Mr.  Stewart's  watchfulness  and  care  for 
the  rights  of  bona  fide  miners.  His  work  while  in 
the  Senate  was  so  complete  that  no  material  change 
in  these  laws  has  ever  been  suggested  since  the 
expiration  of  his  term.  A  specimen  of  the  force 
and  clearness  of  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
mining  regions  and  the  rights  of  miners,  which 
induced  Congress  to  abandon  the  project  of  con- 
fiscation of  the  mines  by  forced  sales,  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Wallace's 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Beports,  page  777, 
where  a  portion  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Stewart  in  the  snmmer  of  1866  is  printed.  This 
speech  was  printed  in  this  volume  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Chief-Justice  Chase  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  explain  the  decision 
of  that  Court  recognizing  the  possessory  rights  of 
miners  on  the  public  lands. 

After  he  retired  from  the  Senate  in  1875,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  the  law  in  Nevada,  Califor- 
nia, Arizona,  and  other  nlaces  where  his  services 
were  required.  His  familiarity  with  the  min- 
ing laws  and  mining  litigation  created  a 
demand  for  his  services  throughout  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  he  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  at  the  bar  in  important  cases  during 
all  the  time  since  he  retired  to  private  life. 
Many  questions  of  public  interest  have  been 
discussed  by  him  during  the  last  few  years 
with  great  learning  and  ability.  His  brief 
upon  the  question  of  the  rights  of  appropria- 
tors  of  water  in  California  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation,  which  was  filed  m  motion  for 
rehearing  iu  the  celebrated  case  of  Lux  vs. 
Haggin,  is  a  powerful  statement  of  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  rights  of  appropriators,  and 
should  be  studied  by  those  who  desire  infor- 
mation upon  that  subject. 

His  printed  argument  in  the  Sharon  case, 
after  it  was  supposed  the  subject  had  been 
exhausted,  reads  likeanovel,  and  is  well  worth 
perusing,  not  only  for  the  argument  but  for 
its  humorous  and  racy  style. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  now  living  in  Carson  City, 
Nevada,  practicing  his  profession,  and  Is  a 
candiate  for  re-election  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 


MOUESTO'S  MINERAL  WELL.. 

The  Modesto  Herald  publislies  the  follow- 
ing: "There  seems  to  be  ijuite  an  excite- 
inent  all  over  the  State  resulting  from  the 
discovery  that  the  mineral  water  which  flows 
from  the  artesian  well  at  the  County  Hos- 
pital contains  almost  mir.aculous  curative  pow- 
ers. A  gentleman  in  San  Francisco  met  us 
on  the  street  last  week  while  we  were  there 
and  iniiiiireJ  about  it,  and  desired  to  know 
if  the  reiK)rt8  were  correct.  He  had  taken 
a  slip  from  the  Ueralil,  ami  was  anxious  to 
know  if  the  inforin<ation  coiitaineil  was  cor- 
rect. Wo  ha<J  published  the  iiarticiil.-u-s 
from  what  had  l>een  told  us,  and  one  of  our 
informants  was  a  gent'einaii  who  h.id  been 
benefitted.  The  gentleman  was  Mr.  McKu- 
sick,  late  Pacific  Coast  Postal  Agent,  who 
has  a  l)rt)ther  suffering  from  partial  paraly- 
sis of  the  limbs.  We  told  him  to  seiul  his 
brother  iiji  and  li  t  him  test  the  virtues  of 
this  wiiter,  the  general  bi^lief  was  that 
it  hail  performed  soiuu  wondors  unawares 
upon  several  ireojJe  who  had  faith  in  it.  On 
Sunday  la.st  we  viijited  the  hoKi>ital,  and 
drank  several  glasses  of  the  water.  It  is 
not  unpleasant  to  take,  only  tliat  it  is  warm 
.in<I  contains  a  small  quantity  of  soda  which 
has  a  taste  of  8:ilt,  ijuonching  r.'kther  than 
creating  lliii-st.  llie  well  is  1,100  feet  deep, 
and  when  drawn,  the  water  h  va  a  milky 
appearance  which  indicate  the  presence  of 
magnesia.  The  gas  which  comes  from  the 
well  is  generated  in  an  iron  tub,  and  bums 
very  well.  The  fact  that  cliroiiic  caseH  of 
rhBuni.atisin  anil  casus  of  partial  paralysis  have 
iHjen  relieved  gives  evidence  of  pui^u liar  curative 
proiierties,  and  one  ca.se  of  kidney  trouble  of  long 
standing  seems  to  have  Iw^en  wholly  cured  in  a  few 
days.  The  effects  of  the  water  in  such  utses  are 
jHsrceptiblo  in  about  six  or  seven  days,  iw  has  been 
testified  to  by  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  lutvo 
been  benefitted.  The  water  has  been  sent  to  a 
chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  will  l>e  known 
iu  a  few  days.  This  water  may  prove  a  bon  nza 
for  Modesto  in  the  near  future,  but  i)oople  should 
not  conclude  that  it  will  cure  all  dise;wos.  It  may 
fail  in  many  instances,  and  by  such  failure  suf- 
fer a  bad  reputation  from  those  who  are  ilisap- 
]>ointed.  What  it  has  ilone,  it  hiis  done,  and  what 
It  may  do  when  properly  tested  is  another  i|ue8- 
tion. " 

Therk  is  no  record  in  the  history  of  the  |)ast 
atjes  of  .1  like  amount  being  devoted  liy  a  private 
individual  as  a  pure  benefit  to  mankind.  The 
Stanford  College,  at  the  very  outset,  is  the  most 
richly  endowed  educational  institution  in  the 
Ifnited  States. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


HENRV    t.KB  DODGE. 

California  is  indebted  to  the  Green  Mountain 
State  for  many  of  her  re\)rosentative  men.  Reared 
in  the  ri^id  schmA  of  New  England  morality,  tne 
l)rinciple's  of    honesty,   integrity,  frugality  and 
temperance,    early    instilled   into   their  minds, 
formed  a  sliield  and  buckler  which  the  insi<Uous 
temptations  and  excesses  of  a  disorganized  state 
of  society  faUed  to  pierce,  and  which  enabled 
them  to  steer  safely  through  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands of  Pioneer  times,  upon  whicuso  many  suf- 
fered moral  shipwreck.    An  honored  representa- 
tive of  the  sons  of  Vermont  is  Henry  Lee  Dodge, 
whose  iK>rtrait,  in  this  number  of  our  paper,  will 
be  instantly  recognized  by  all  old  Cahfornians. 
Mr  I'od.'cwasbornin  Montpelier,  Vermont,  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  1825.    His  pa- 
ternal ancestors  were  of  English  origin,  and  the 
American  branch  of  tlie  famUy  was  fomi.le.l  by 
William   Hodge,   who  left  his  native  home  in 
Cheshire,  England,  in  162i>,  and  reached  Salem, 
Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
July  of  that  year.    Eiom  the  advent  of  this 
ancestor,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  family 
have  maintaine.l  an  honorable  position  in 
society,  and  the  records  of  New  England 
show  that  many  of  them  have  occupied 
high  positions  of  ti-ust  and  honor.   The  par- 
ents of  Henry  L.  Dodge,  were  Nathan  Dodge 
and  Hannah  Phinney,  who  were  both  born 
in  New  England,  and  were  residents  and 
early  settlei-s  of  Montpelier.  Their  son,  Hen- 
ry, received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
and  academy  of  his  native  town,    and  in 
1842,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vermont 
at  Burlington.   The  young  men  of  New 
England,  in    those  days,  were,  as  a  rule, 
thrown  early  in  life  upon  their  own  resources 
and  many  of  them,  who  have  since  attained 
high  distinction  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  in  the  commercial 
world,  were  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full 
collegiate  course,  to  eke  out  their  slender 
means,  by  manual  labor,  or  by  teaching  m 
the  neighboring  schools.    Young  Dodge  was 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  to  pursue  his  collegiate 
studies,  he  became  a  teacher,  and  foUowed 
that  occupation  during  several  winters,  de- 
voting, in  the  meantime,  every  spare  mo- 
ment to  his  own  studies.     This  tax  upon 
his  physical  and  mental  energies  was  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Nature  rebelled  against 
the  pressure,  his  health  failed  and  ho  was 
compelled  to  leave  coUege.  Subsequently,  his 
alma  mater  conferred  niion  him  an  honor- 
ary degree  in  recognition  of  his  earnest  appli- 
cation and  scholastic   attainments.  After 
some  time  si)ent  in  mental  rest  and  active 
physical  exercise,  his  health  was  restored,  and 
having  a  pre<lilection  for  the  legal  profession, 
in  1847,  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Messrs. 
Piatt  &  Peck,  in  P.urlington,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  until  1840.    In  that  memor- 
able year,  the  events  of  which  turned  the 
current  of  so  many  lives,    the  marvelous 
stories  told  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia, excited  within  the  young  man  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  he  detennined  to 
launch  hhnself  in  the  human   current  so 
wildly  flowing  to  that  almost  unknown  land 
through  every  available  channel.    With  the 
excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  spurred 
on  by  the  incentive  of  i)rospective  wealth,  it 
required  but  little  effort  to  form  a  com- 
pany of  twelve  among  his  associates  and 
friends.    Making  their  preparations  without 
■delay,  they  determined  to  take  the  unusual 
and  hazardous  route  across  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,   trusting  to  chance  to  make  tho 
connection  between  San  Bias,  on  tho  Paci- 
fic .nde,  and  San  Francisco.    In  this  thi^y 
were  fortunately  successful.    Embarking  for 
Vera  Cruz,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  they  thence 
crossed   the   continent,    via    the  ('ity  of 
Mexico  to  San   Bias,    where  passage   was  ob- 
tained by  sailing    vessel  to  California.  Three 
months  and  a  half  were  occuiiied   in  making 
the  trip,  and  no  serious  mishap  or  noteworthy 
adventure  occurred   during  the  journey.  They 
arrived  in  San   Er.mcisco,   on  the  first  day  of 
.fune,  184!).    The  company  held  together  until 
the  mines  were  reached,  when,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  majority  of  such  organizations,  the 
members  separated,  each  following  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclinatioiiH. 

A  short  experience  in  the  mines  was  quite  sufh- 
cient  to  convince  Mr.  Dodge  that  the  rough  usa- 
ges of  a  miner's  life  were  not  congeni.il  to  his 
tastes,  and  ho  determined  to  seek  less  laborious 
.employment  in  San  Francisco.  In  August  1840, 
Mr.  Dodge  was  appointed  clerk  of  tho  Alcalde's 
.court,  by  John  W.  Geary,  who,  at  that  time,  was 
Alcalde  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  December  follow- 
ing he  was  apiiointed  clerk  of  the  Ayuntamicnto 
or  Town  Council,  both  of  which  positions  he  re- 
tained until  the  organization  of  the  State  govern- 
ment, after  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union.    During  his  incumbency,  the  sale  of  beach 


and  water,  and  town  lots  took  place,  the  amount 
i-eceived  therefrom  aggregating^more  than  a  million 
dollars.  The  responsibility  of  making  anil  deliver- 
ing the  deeds,  receiving  the  money  and  i>aying  it 
into  the  treasury,  devulved  upon  Mr.  Dodge,  who 
lierfoiined  this  duty  with  uiKiuostioixid  ability 
and  fidelity,  giving  entire  satisfivctiiui  to  all  con- 
cerned. After  the  admission  of  California  as  a 
State,  in  September,  1850,  Col.  Geary  was 
elected  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Dodge  his  clerk,  which  position  he  held  about 
a  year  and  then  resigned  in  order  to  enter  iii>on 
the  practice  of  the  law.  His  acknowledged  ability 
and  strict  attention  to  business  soon  secured  to 
him  a  large  and  profitable  clientage,  and  had  he 
continue<l  in  tho  profession,  he  would  doubtless 
have  taken  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  legal 
luminaries  of  the  day;  but  seeing,  as  he  believed,  a 
more  lucrative  path  open  to  him  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  he  abandoned  the  law  as  a  profession 
and,  in  C(mii)any  with  his  brother,  L.  C.  Dodge, 
established  a  wholesale  provision  house,  which, 


tor  of  the  Mint,  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mint  and  (Custom  House.  The  du- 
ties were  especially  delicate  and  trying,  but  his 
cj)Ui-so  merited  univei-sal  approval,  and  wlien,  in 
the  following  December,  he  was  appointed  Suiior- 
inU'iulcnt  of  the  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  the  entire 
Pacific  Coawt  felt  the  ivct  a  proper  acknowloilg- 
ment  of  rare  ability  and  most  unquestioned  honor 
and  uprightness.  This  position  Mr.  Dodge  held 
four  years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  dis 
bursed  over  two  millions  of  dollars  from  a))propii- 
ations  made  by  Congress  and  over --SISO, 000,000,  in 
coin  and  bullion,  and  upon  his  final  settlement 
with  the  Government  turned  over  to  his  successor 
over  §31,000,000,  in  coin  and  bulli<m,  receiving 
from  the  accounting  officers,  in  addition  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  accuracy  of  his  bullion  accounts,  the 
following  unusual  compliment:  "The  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Mint  at  San  Francisco  has  been  and  is 
distinguished  alike  for  ability,  fidelity  and  accura- 
cy (having  returned  to  the  Treasury  about  $100,000 
of  tho  appropriation  unexpended).    This  is  an  ex- 


1  sociation,  of  tho  California  Pioneers,  of  wliich  he 
was  President  in  1870-80;  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Union,  .and  other  similar  societies. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dodge  hi«  always  been  a  st.luncti 
Republican.  In  his  leligious  tendencies,  although 
not  a  member,  he  liaa  always  given  his  adherence 
to  tho  First  C(mgrogational  Church,  of  which  ho 
has  many  yeara  been  a  Trustee  and  to  which  ho 
has  given  liberal  support.  A  quiet,  genial,  unas- 
suming demeanor,  endears  him  to  hosts  of  friends, 
and  the  community,  in  which  he  has  so  long  liveil, 
esteem  and  honor  him  as  an  upriglit  man  and  a 
representative  citizen. 


Hd.^.S-EHtt.COHV. 


CHARLES   F.  CROCKER. 


for  tliii-ty  years,  with  some  slight  changes  in  the 
firm,  h-M  continued  to  maintain  a  high  standing  in 
the  commercial  world  and  retain  public  confidence 
and  trust.  With  this  house,  Mr.  Do.lgo  is  still 
connectiid  an<l  no  Mercantile  .establishment  on  the 
Pacific  fJoast,  stands  higher  on  Change  to-day 
than  that  of  D<.dgo  Sweeney  k  Co.,  the  present 
firm.  In  1861,  Mayor  Tcscheinachor  apimiutod 
Mr.  Dodge  to  represent  the  sixth  ward  in  tho 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Fraiunsco,  to  fill  an 
un(!xpired  term,  an.l  at  tho  succeeding  elo<!tion  he 
was  chosen  for  another  term.  In  January,  1802, 
having  been  elected  to  the  Bcgislature  on  the 
Union  ticket,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  served  his  term  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  in  1863,  was  elected  to  the  Stat<i  Senate,  for 
four  years,  whore  his  coureo  was  characterized 
with  such  unswerving  integrity  and  even-handed 
justice,  as  to  win  for  him  the  ai.probation  oven  of 
his  political  oi)i)onent8. 

In  June,  1877,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  member  of  the  Trea- 
sury Commission,  in  conjunction  with  Hon.  F.  F. 
Low  and  tho  late  Hon.  H.  R.  Linderman,  Direc 


ample  worthy  ef  commendation  an.l  imitation." 

Upon  retiring  from  tlw.  Mint  Mr  Do.lgo  active- 
ly resuni.Ml  his  mercantile  pursuits,  which  had  not 
bei^n  abandoncl  during  his  incumboncy  in  the 
Mint,  but  ha.l  been  chiefiy  manageil  by  his  part- 
n.us.  In  January,  18S5,  Mr.  Dodgo  wa«  ol.-.cted 
Presiilent  of  tho  Chamber  of  (!ommerce  and  ro- 
clecto.l  in  January,  188().  In  .lanuary,  1886,  he 
wasinvito.l  by  Presi.lont  ClevoUnd  to  servo  on 
the  Unite.l  States  Mint  Assay  Commission,  which 
met  at  Phila.lolphia  in  F.ibruary  following.  This 
service  Mr.  Do.lgo  accepted  an.l  i>erf..rmed  his  <lu- 
ties  with  his  iiccuBtoined  care  and  fiilelity. 

During  his  connection  with  municipal  affairs  in 
San  Francisco,  her  i)e.)iile  coul.l  l>oa.st  of  a  model 
city  government,  and  during  his  legislative  course 
none  but  tho  most  h.>norablo  in.itives  of  action 
wore  ever  attributed  to  him.  Those  who  kn.)W 
him  repose  in  him  the  m.)st  unlimited  confi.lenco, 
an.l  are  weU  assured  that  no  political  intrigue  or 
influence  can  swerve  him  .)nc  i.)tafr.mi  the  straight 
line  of  his  duty  as  ho  understan.ls  it.  He  is  iden- 
tified with  many  of  the  loa.ling  public  enterprises, 
being  a  life  member  of  tho  Mercantile  Library  Ab- 


A    PRUITPUl.  SKCTION. 

Tho  Gilroy  Advocdte.  gives  the  foll.)wing  do- 
scripti.)n  of  the  beautiful  town  of  San  Felipe,  in 
Santa  Clara  county :    "San  Felipe,  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  Gilroy,  is  a  fruitful  vale,  beautiful  in  its 
retirement,  and  giving  to  its  dwellers  annual  re- 
war.ls  for  labor.    Much  of  the  land  is  used  tor 
vegetables  ami  small  fruits,  much  f.)r  grain,  and 
one  of  its  most  popular  places  is  dovote.l 
to  the  cultivation  of  rare  jOants,  flowers  and 
fruits,  such  as  w.)uld  be  the  pride  and  glory 
.)f     any    h.)rticulturi8t    in    the  country. 
Another  presents  to  the  eye  a  scene  rare  to 
California— grand  avenues  of  lofty  poplars 
and  bordered  lines  fringe.l  with  a  dense 
growth   of  cypress,  surrounding  field  after 
field,  and  forming  enclosures  of  about  five 
or  ten  acres  each,  in  which  the  tobaco  jilant 
grows  an.l  fl.)urishes  .i,s  well  as  in  old  Virginia. 
This  is  Gulp's  tobacco  plantation,  from  which 
milli.)ns  of  cigars    ha\e  been    made  and 
shippe.l  during  the  past  few  years.    A  drive 
d.)wn  the  wooilod  lanes  an.l  on  the  open 
roads,  where  the  view  is  unobstructe.l,  brings 
before  us  comfortable  cottages  and  farm 
houses,  with  well-cultivate.l  gardens  full  of 
fruits  and  flowers.    In  broa.l  fiel.ls  covered 
with  g.ilden  grain  can  be  seen  tho  substantial 
homes  of  Newt.m  Chase,  Jerry  Brown,  K.  J. 
Turn.'r  an.l   R.    E.   Shore,    and  in  more 
retireil  situati.>ns  the  osy  dwellings  of  A.  C. 
Ricker,  Mr.  Nns.)n,  Mr.  Peach,  I'Vo.l  Vile, 
.also  the  elegant  and  more  imp.ising  m.an- 
sions  .)f  Uri.ah  Wood,  J.  D.  Gulp,  Donnelly, 
Dunne  &  Co.  and  E.  A.  Sawyer. 

"The  Dunne  estate  consists  of  16,000  acres, 
but  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  business  22,000 
acres  of  the  M.alarin  estate  are  rented.  Con- 
si.ler.alile  lan.l  is  sub-let  to  enterprising  fann- 
ers of  the  neighborhood,  but  the  st.)ck  inter- 
est engages  chief  .attenti.m,  and  cattle  and 
sheei>  .abound  on  all  the  ranges.  Tho  "Home" 
at  San  Felipe  is  embowered  in  trees.  It  is  a 
(|uiot,  peaceful  retreat,  which  men,  f.)ll.)W- 
ing  the  active  business  hfe  ..f  Messrs.  D.in- 
lUilly  &  C.>.,  must  fully  appreciate. 

"Buck's  garden    is   tho  place  t.>  whicli 
everyb.)ily  shoul.l  go.    No  one  can  visit  S.an 
Felipe  with.)ut  'taking  in'  tho  garden.  There 
are  seven  artesian  wells  on  the  place,  all  one 
hundred  feet  deep,  an.l  water  is  cmveye.l  in 
pipes  wherever  wanted,  and  it  is  w.anted 
everywhere,  f.>i  it  is  tlio  souree  of  all  vegeta- 
ble life.    The  strawberry  patches  are  largo, 
an.l  the  fruit  reaches  the  fruit  .l.-alcra  of 
Gilroy  and  H.>lli.ster.    Cherries,  fine,  large, 
blackhe.art.'.l,  lusci.)us  fruit,  n.)t  .piite  as  big 
as  waterniel.>ns,  but  cpial  in  size  to  any 
(•lurries  in  tho  worid,   grow   hero  by  tho 
milli.in,  an.l  the  birds  are  allowe.l  to  have 
their  fill  with.)ut  doses  of  poison  or  sh.>t,  for 
every  biril  is  safe  fr.mi  cruelty  of  man  within 
Mr.  Buck's  enchisures.    An.l  there  are  many 
..ther  fruits  t.>  gratify  tho  domestic  taste  and 
to  please  the  eye  of  f.ancy.    Hero  is  tho 
p.)megranat.',   the  orange,  an.l   fruits  fr.)in 
Australia  .an.l  .lapan.    The  cmserv.atory  is 
well  st.>cke.l  with  rare  iilants,  and  around 
the  wells,    p.)nd8  ami  fountain  basins  aro 
lilies  and    vines.    Water  plants  of  every 
v.ariety  arc  to  be  seen  fl.iating  on  tho  suriace  of  tho 
water.    A  few  y.^ars  ago  this  beautiful  gar.lcn 
was  a  wil.l  waste.    Mr.  ]5uck  has  truly  made  the 
wast.-,  place  bloss..m  as  the  rose,  an.l  converted  it 
into  a  perfect  E.len.    Wo  aro  not  surpris.'.l  that 
these  g.arilens  sh..uld  be  s.)  fre.iuently  visit.).!  by 
the  pl.iasure  si!.)kcrs  .>f  Gilroy  and  lloUister." 


Lki.anii  Stan1''.)1ii)  has  ma.lo  an  en.h)wmoiit  to 
the  University  which  he  proposes  t.)  found  and 
maintain  iis  a  benefacti.)n  t.)  tho  y.nith  of  (Jalifor- 
nia.  'I'ho  muniticonco  of  this  philanthr.)pic  dona- 
tion is  a  surprise  t..  m.any  wli..  only  km.w  the 
character  of  Senator  Stanf..r.l  thr..ugh  the  friendly 
an.l  a.lvei-80  criticisms  of  tho  public  pre.s8,  but  to 
those  who  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
perBon,al  traits  it  is  not  at  all  surprising.  The 
benefit  which  such  an  institution  will  1)0  to  tho 
State  can  hardly  be  ovor-estimate.l.  It  means  tho 
higher  clucation  of  tho  youth  of  California  at 
home,  and  the  attracti.m  t-.  this  fair  lan.l  of  tho 
wealth  an.l  culture  up.m  which  groat  institutions 
of  learning  act  as  a  magnet. -i^rcSHO  Revuh- 
lican. 
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JOHN  BOGUS. 

"John  BoggB,  of  Colusa,"  is  the  terse  description  of 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  leading  wheat-growing 
county  of  the  State.    It  is  a  Bynonyme  of  energy,  en- 
terprise, public-spirit,  busiuess  integrity,  large-hearted 
generosity  and  loyalty  to  friendship.    Most  places  have 
certain  names  inseparably  connected  with  their  growth 
and  history;  names  that  give  character,  tone,  reputa- 
tion; that  are  taken  as  types  of  the  better  developed 
civilization  of  the  people;  names  that  are  mentioned 
naturally  and  instinctively  when  any  important  move- 
ment in  the  county  is  to  be  made;  when  reliable  infor- 
mation as  to  its  resources  is  desired;  when  representa- 
tive men  are  to  be  sought  out  for  any  purpose;  such  a 
name  is  that  of  John  Hoggs.    He  is  a  farmer  and  stock- 
grower  in  the  broad,  liberal  and  better  sense  of  these 
terms;  he  is  -ne  who  ennobles  himself  by  exalting  his 
calling;  his  example  is  a  constant  incentive  to  better 
farming,  and  a  reproach  to  the  unmethodical,  unintel- 
ligent, careless  system  too  commonly  prevailing  every- 
where in  the  State.    He  does  not  cultivate  his  farm 
with  a  view  tj  exhaust  its  riches  and  go  eUewhere  to 
spend  them,  as  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  many  large 
ranchers;  he  does  not  content  himself  with  simple  ex- 
istence while  farming,  expecting  his  real  happiness  to 
begin  when  he  removes  to  other  scenes;  he  does 
not    find    his   highest   aspiration   gratified  by 
adding  acres  to  acres  while  adding  nothing  to  the 
comforts  and   refinements   of   his   home  sur- 
roundings; but  he  is  a  farmer,  full  of  zeal  and 
pride  in  his  calling,  as  Clay  was  proud  and  zeal- 
ous in  his  calling  as  a  politician  and  statesman; 
as  Bufus  Choate  was  proud  and  zealous  as  a  law- 
yer;  as  Stewart   was  proud  and  zealous  as  a 
merchaut;  as  Morse  was  proud  and  zealous  as  an 
inventor.    Who  shall  say  which  is  the  higher 
calling  and  the  nobler  pursuit  ? 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  of  Eobert 
W.  Boggs  and  Abbie  Carr,  and  was  born  at  Potosi, 
Missouri,  seventy-five  miles  sonth  of  St.  Louis, 
oil  the  2J  day  July,  1«29.  His  father  wa"  one  of 
the  first  corporators  and  owners  of  the  Iron 
Mountain,  not  far  from  that  town,  and  which 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  iron 
depusits  in  the  world,  and  a  source  of  unboun- 
ded  wealth.  He  was  also  connected  with  other 
iron  works  in  the  early  history  of  iron  in 
Missouri.  In  1840,  he  moved  from  Potosi  to 
Howard  county,  Missouri,  while  John  was  a  boy, 
and  there  engaged  extensively  in  hemp  and 
tobacco-raising,  and  trading  with  the  South. 
John  had  the  advantages  of  a  good  English 
education,  and  attended  the  college  at  Fayette, 
where  he  could  have  remained  and  completed  his 
collegiate  course,  but,  like  many  restless  spirits 
of  that  day.  he  yielded  to  the  charm  of  a  free  life 
in  the  newly-discovered  gold-fields  of  California. 
The  writer's  observation  of  the  pion^  crs  of  this 
Coast  has  prepared  him  to  look  for  a  man  out  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  men,  when  he  meets  one; 
they  are  not  all  saints,  indeed  few  of  them  are 
saintly,  but  tbc-y  are  apt  to  be  strong  characters 
and  made  of  stuff  that  lea<U  to  the  front  of  enter- 
prise; that  makes  them  active  in  ali  prominent 
affairs  and  in  their  own  business;  or  else  takes 
them  in  tbe  opposite  direction— to  niinl  As  a 
rule,  the  •' forty- niuer"  is  a  fine  type  of  man,  or  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  vagabond;  he  is  not  likely  to 
halt  half-way,  and  «ttle  down  into  mediocrity  in 
anything. 

John  threw  down  liis  text  books,  and  with  a 
party  of  young  men  <leparted  for  the  Pacific, 
April  9,  1849.  Among  his  companions  were 
General  John  B.  Clark,  now  Member  of  Congress 
from  Missouri:  John  C.  Crigler,  a  prominent 
merchant  and  public  man  of  Lake  county; 
James  A.  Douglas,  formerly  Sheriff  of  Yolo 
county;  and  Laban  Scarce,  now  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful farmer  of  Colusa  county.  What  a  flood 
of  memories  must  rush  over  these  "forty- 
niners"  when  they  look  back  to  those  early  days; 
what  a  panorama,  a  bird's-eye  view  of  those  great 
plains  and  mountain  steeps  would  pres  nt  if  we 
could  see  them  now  as  then;  those  struggling, 
eager,  expectant,  almost  reckless  souls,  as  they 
braved  heat,  cold,  starvation,  massacre,  for  a 
sight  of  this  promised  land.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  glowing  pictures  of  Prescott,  in  his  Conquest 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  ex- 
plainable, but  the  glamour  of  romance  makes  the 
later  generations  instinctively  stand  aside  for  the 
"forty-niner,"  as  we  can  picture  the  citizens  of 
Madrid  gazing  upon  the  returning  soldiers  of 
Pizarrol 

This  party  came  by  the  Carson  river  route  and 
through  Wcaverville,  thi^  first  mining  camp  on 
the  old  road,  now  El  Dorado  county.  Most  of  the  com- 
pany stopped  at  '-Hangtown."  (now  Placerville)  and  en- 
gaged in  mining.  Young  Boggs  and  Clark  went  on  to  the 
town  of  Sacramento  and  camped  under  trees  where  the 
heart  of  the  city  now  is,  with  the  S  iin  total  of  six-bits  in 
their  pockets,  about  August  20.  1849.  They  were  not 
inclined  to  be  idle,  and  next  day  applied  for  and  got 
work  with  the  Surveyor,  who  was  laying  off  the  city,  and 
continued  to  work  with  him  until  they  got  a  little 
"stake,"  when  they  procured  a  pack  animal,  returned 
to  their  friends  at  Hangtown.  and  mined  with  moderate 
success  until  the  Spring  of  18.i0.  Clark  then  went  to 
the  so-called  "Reading  diggings"  now  Shasta  county, 
and  Boggs  went  to  the  point  where  the  town  of  Nevada 
now  is,  arriving  in  March  1850.  Here  he  eniiaged  in 
packing  from  Nevada  City  to  a  little  carap  called  Wash 
ingtoD,  on  the  South  Yuba.  He  got  one  dollar  a  pound 
for  packing  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  There  was 
much  excitement  about  the  Yuba  river  mines,  every- 
body was  wild  over  them,  and  would  pay  any  price  for 
anything  so  they  could  mine  and  not  be  diverted  from 
the  search  for  gold.  Here  he  remained  until  July,  hav- 
ing in  that  time  accumulated  several  thousand  dollars. 
Hearing  of  the  large  emigration  coming  from  the  At- 
•  lantic  States,  and  learning  of  the  fine  grazing  lands  in 
iolo  county,  he  devised  a  shrewd  stock  speculation, 


thus  showing  his  natural  predilection  to  bo  a  farmer 
and  stock-raiser.  In  July  1S30,  he  left  the  mountains 
and  went  to  tbe  valley  to  seek  a  stock  ranch,  and  found 
what  he  wanted  on  Cache  creek,  in  Yolo  county,  throe 
miles  above  where  the  town  of  Cachcville  is  now  lo- 
cated. Here  he  settled,  put  up  a  shanty,  staked  out 
his  premises,  and  rt-turnetl  to  Hangtown  to  intercept 
the  emi  rants  as  they  came  in.  He  bought  their  broken- 
down  and  exhausted  horses  and  mules:  took  supplies  to 
them;  returned  with  his  purchases  to  the  ranch  and 
put  them  on  fresh  rich  feed  to  recruit.  The  emigrants 
were  anxious  to  work  at  mining,  and  equally  glad  to 
dispose  of  their  uow  useless  outfit  These  horses  and 
mules  had  to  be  moved  slowly,  and  with  great  care, 
and  guarded  at  night,  to  prevent  them  from  straying  off 
and  losing  themselves  in  canyons.  By  the  fall  of  that 
year,  he  had  accumulated  over  four  hundred  head  of 
horses  and  mules.  These  he  kept  until  the  next  spring 
on  the  fine  feed  and  wild  grasses  that  abounded  in  those 
days  in  all  this  valley  country,  and  was  able  to  sell  at 
$200  per  head  the  recruit<-d  animals  which  had  coKt 
him  less  than  $20  per  head.  Here  he  continued  trading 
in  stock  until  the  fall  of  185.5,  when  ho  came  to  Colusa 
county  with  a  view  of  changing  his  location.  He  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  country,  and  saw  a  large  scope 


not  to  be  confined  as  was  generally  supposed  to  grazing 
this  is  a  fact  now  being  demonstrated. 

With  all  these  land  operations,  he  began  and  carried 
on  from  1HC8,  wool-growing  extensively,  and  uow  owns 
about  forty  thousand  head  of  sheep.  He  has  bred  and 
imported  a  great  many  fine  horses,  and  has  kept  a  stock 
of  finely  bred  animals,  which  he  has  raised  and  sold  in 
Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and  British  t  olumbia. 
A  man  of  great  activity  and  public  enterprise,  always 
interested  in  what  concerned  the  welfare  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  always  ready  to  do  them  a  kindly  service,  ho 
was  not  likely  to  be  left  to  the  puisuit  of  bis  own 
affairs,  without  being  called  to  some  public  duty.  Any- 
one who  knows  Mr.  Boggs  well,  would  select  him  as 
one  peculiarly  constituted  for  public  affairs,  and  as 
having  the  elements  of  popularity  attractive  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  while  he  might  have  traveled  the  devious 
paths  of  a  public  man  with  success,  he  chose  rather  the 
quieter  and  more  independent  life  of  an  active  man  of 
busiuess.  He  has  served,  however,  as  Supervisor  of  his 
county  for  nine  years,  from  IS-'iT  lo  18f.(i,  and  for  four 
years,  from  1871  to  1875,  in  the  State  LegiBlatnre  as  joint 
Senator  for  Colusa  and  Tehama  counties.  His  busi- 
ness cx|)erience  and  knowledge  of  affairs  made  him  a 
useful  officer  to  the  county  in  both  these  capacities 


;officers  is  deservedly  great,  and  he  is  often  called  upon 
by  the  people  to  intercede  with  the  company  in  their 
behalf. 

In  politics  Mr.  Boggs  is  a  democrat  of  the  advanced 
school.  With  strong  party  predilections,  he  is  not  blind 
to  its  faults  nor  too  prejudiced  to  admit  them.  With  a 
manly  charity  for  the  opinions  of  others,  and  a  noble 
toleration  of  other's,  views,  he  nevertheless  lacks  not 
the  courage  to  form  and  expr  ss  opinions  of  his  own. 
As  a  public  speaker  he  is  persuasive  and  convincing. 
He  has  a  hearty,  open,  confiding  nature,  and  simply 
storms  the  very  citadel  of  one's  affections  and  confi- 
dence, destroying  the  power  of  resistance,  and  all  with- 
out an  apparent  effort  on  his  parL 

Without  a  single  particle  of  sanctimoniousness,  he 
has  the  religion  at  heart  of  a  Melancthon.    While  il 
would  puzzle  him  to  repeat  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
or  the  ten  commandments,  or  p  issibly  the  Lord's 
prayer,  he  would  travel  on  foot  over  the  Sierras  in 
winter  to  »erv    a  friend,  and  he  daily  does  many  of 
those  things  which  we  are  coinmandeii  to  do,  and  leaves 
undone  many  of  those  things  which  we  are  forbiddeu 
to  do.    While  his  somewhat  secluded  life  prevents  bis 
I  frequent  attendance  at  church,  he  finds  daily  opportu- 
!  nlty  to  illu'^tr  ile  prnrti.-ally  those  great  virtues  which 
the  church  is  formed  to  inculcate. 

In  1870,  he  married  Miss  Shackelford,  a  native 
of  Georgia,  who  has  borne  him  three  children, 
and  who  shares  with  him  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
life,  its  triumphs  and  its  trials.  With  a  proper 
delicacy  let  us  make  a  passing  acknowledgement 
of  the  heroism  of  a  lady  who,  without  murmur  or 
reproach,  will  give  up  troops  of  friends,  church 
asKuciations.  relatives  and  congenial  surroundings 
for  a  destiny,  at  least  problematical,  on  a 
('alifornia  ranch:  and  yet  in  such,  is  the  future 
hope  of  our  State.  The  home  of  this  family  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sacram*'nto,  in  a  commodious 
dwelling,  surrounded  by  fertile  acres,  enhanced 
by  the  arts  of  the  landttcape  gardener,  and  is  oni; 
of  the  most  hospitable  in  the  State.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mra  Boggs  have  the  southern  warmth  of 
hospitality,  with  the  results  of  northern  exper- 
ience engrafted  upon  it.  Their  home  is  one  of  the 
few  ranch-homes  in  this  State  that  one  will 
travel  a  hundred  miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit. 

Mr.  Boggs  is,  in  all  respects,  a  man  of  broad 
and  comprehensive  views,  and  his  large  exper- 
ience and  strong,  practical  common  sense,  will 
render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Board 
of  Truster's  of  the  magnificent  enterprise  about 
to  be  inaugurated  by  Si  iinlor  Stanford. 


TIMOTHY  HOPKINS. 


of  lands  that  he  thought  must  make  a  foundation  for  a 
populous  and  wealthy  county  and  at  once  returned  and 
brought  back  with  him  all  his  stock.  He  bought  six 
thousand  acres  of  the  Larkin  children's  grant,  which 
includes  his  present  home-place,  and  which  he  has  de- 
veloped into  a  country  seat,  a  home,  a  farm,  illustrating 
in  the  higher  sense  the  meaning  of  a  country  life.  This 
place  has  been,  is,  and  probably  during  his  life-time 
will  be,  the  pivotal  point  of  all  his  operations,  the 
fortress  into  which  ho  will  take  refuge,  the  one  place 
that  will  be  in  name,  and  in  fact  bis  home. 

About  1868-09  he  began  to  purchase  lands  for  specu- 
lation. He  bought  a  tract  of  the  hill  lands  for  grazing, 
the  McWilliams  place  for  farming,  and  continued  to 
add  to  his  broad  acres  until  his  purchases  in  Colusa 
county  reached,  probably,  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
acres.  Of  these,  he  sold  portions  from  lime  to  time, 
and  now  owns  in  th«  county  over  twenty  thousand  ac- 
res. His  laud  operations  also  extend  to  Tehama  county, 
where  he  began  by  the  purchase  of  the  Grayson  and 
liawson  ranch,  one  of  the  earliest  settled  places  in  the 
hill  lands:  he  bought  in  that  vicinity  also  largely  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  now  owns  about 
thirty  thousand  acres  there,  nearly  all  in  a  solid  body. 
Thesi-  are  rolling  adobe  lands  which  he  foresaw  were 
destined  to  be  wheat-growing,  agriciUtaral  lands,  and 


The  board  of  Supervisors  is  the  governing  power  of 
the  county,  and  to  it  is  committed  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  It  is  a  fair  test  of  a  citizen's  useful- 
ness and  popularity,  that  he  should  BO  long  remain  in 
such  a  position,  and  leave  it,  as  Mr.  Boggs  did,  at  his 
own  instance  and  not  by  desire  of  his  constituents. 

He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Irwin  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Napa  Insane  Asylum,  and  has  often  been 
solicited  by  his  party  to  be  a  candidate  for  State  offices, 
bnt  has  steadily  declined  to  be  drawn  from  the  more 
congenial  occupation  of  his  choice. 

He  was  a  corporator  of  the  Colusa  County  Bank,  and 
has  been  a  director  from  its  inception  and  a  large  stock- 
holder. As  a  financial  enterprise  this  bank  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  Slate. 

In  1875,  he  became  lessee  of  General  Beale's  famous 
Tejon  ranch  of  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  in  Kern 
and  Los  Angeles  counties.  On  it  were  twelve  thousand 
head  of  cattle  and  fifty  thousand  head  of  sheep:  a  prin- 
cipality of  itself,  but  his  otherwise  extensive  business 
obliged  him  to  give  up  the  lease,  and  the  property  is 
again  in  General  Beale's  hands. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  of  the  county 
in  urging  and  hastening  the  extension  of  the  railroad 
system  through  the  Sacramento  valley;  and  although  he 
ships  largely  by  boat,  bis  influenco  with  the  railroad 


PROGRK!<iS  IN  MONTKRRY  COUNTY. 

The  Frir  Lance  saya:    "Recently  a  new 
city  has-been  l.ii<l  out  in  Monterey  cfiunty, 
which  from  its  situation  mm\  ii.atural  ailvant- 
a!,'e8  hills  fair  at  an  c'lrly  ilav  to  siirjiass  its 
rivals.    The  name  of  the  town  tiX  present  is 
San  ]leni:inlii,  l)ut  we  iire  infoniie  1  *hat,  ow- 
ing to  the  similarity  hetween  tlie  name  and 
that  of  San  I'ornanlino,  the  railroad  com- 
]pany  has  put  it  down  i>n  its  time-tiibles,  etc., 
as  San  Ardo,  wliich,  in  all  proh;diility  will  he 
its  future  name.    It  w.as  ori;,'inaIly  intended 
to  call  the  town  I'ernardo,  liecause  there  is 
a  postoflfioe  name<l  Jieniard  in  .San  Diego 
county.    The  town  is  at  the  mouth  of  Slack's 
canyon  where  a  stream   from  the  canycm 
enters  the  Siilinas  river.    The  line  of  the 
jiresent  extension  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  nins 
directly  through  it.    It  is  forty  mile-s  south- 
east of  Soledad,  sixty-tivi;  miles  from  Salinas 
City,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  San  Miguel. 
The  rise  in  the  valley  on  which  the  city  is  laid 
out  affords  a  fine  outlook  in  every  ilirection. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  lo.aiii,  and  will  )irodnee 
anything.    Water  percolates  directly  through 
it  .and  it  is  n  ^ver  muddy.    Riinuin?  through 
the  town  is  the  San  liernardo  .and  Salinas 
Valley  Canal  Irrigation  f'omixany'a  canal. 
The  area  of  tlie  town  consists  of  2.')0  acres, 
and,  at  asuitiilile  place,  a  park  of  six  acres 
lias  been  laid  out.    The  owner  of  tbe  land, 
Mr.  JSraudenstein,  has  generously  donatcil 
three  acres  for  school  ])ur|M>ses,  also  a  lot  for 
a  church.    This  is  the  nearest  j)i)int  to  |>or- 
tions  of  Peach  Tree  valley,  I'riest  valley,  a 
large  extent  of  fertile  country  lying  to  the 
8  lUth,  .md  \*  (lie  n.atur.tl  outlet  'or  S'.an  An- 
tonio valley    J'aris  valley,    Hawes'  valley, 
and  other  points  in  their  ininiedi.ate  vicinity.  It 
is  naturally  the  best  locatio.i  between  Soledad 
and  San  Miguel,  and  will  prove  a  dangerous  rival 
to  King's  City.    A  lumber  yard  has  been  started, 
several  buildings  erected,  and  a  few  stores  are 
:ilready  doing  a  good  and  steadily  incre.iaing  busi- 
ness.   Good  wat<>r  is  found  anywhere  at  a  depth 
of  fifty  feet,  an<l  several  more  wells  are  Iwing 
sunk.    Mr.  Hrandenstein  h:ui  this  week  com- 
menced the  building  of  a  new  road  to  the  San  An- 
tonio country,  which  will  bo  completed  as  soon  as 
possible  at  a  cost  not  less  than  «!2,r)00.  When 
completed  it  will  be  di'e<lcd  to  the  county.  The 
town  was  laid  out  early  in  August  by  Mr.  V.  V. 
McCray,  who  believ  es  that  San  Bernardo  vdW  .soon 
be  a  place  of  considerable  commercial  im|)ortance." 


TmiKF.  cents  a  jmiuihI  for  |>eaches  is  offered  in 
ton-lots,  delivered  at  c:irs,  by  canneries.  A  g<KKl 
many  peojple  around  here  ai-e  sorry  that  they  did 
not  plant  four  years  ago,  and  probably  another 
four  years  will  roll  round,  and  h ml  them  in  grief 
from  the  same  cause.— ffi/roy  Vnlli  i/  Record. 
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THE   liATK  iiV^^.  .lOilX    F.  MlLIiBB. 

The  death  of  the  distiiiguisheil  man,  whose  name 
forms  the  caption  of  this  sketch,  is  regarded  by  all 
classes  as  a  public  calamity.  Theresiilents  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  especially,  feel  that  they  have  lost 
a  i)owerful  champion  of  their  interests,  one  who 
was  evei  ready  to  devote  his  utmost  energies  to 
the  accomplLshment  of  measures  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  who,  both 
in  his  public  and  private  capacity,  was  a  sincere, 
upright  and  conscientious  frienil  of  the  people. 

Gen.  John  F.  Miller  was  born  in  Indiana  in 
1831,  to  which  State  his  parents,  who  were  natives 
of  Virginia,  had  removed.  It  was  their  intention 
to  bestow  upon  their  son  a  liberal  education,  and 
to  this  end  he  received  a  thorough  academical 
training,  preparatory  to  entering  college.  Circum- 
stances, however,  prevented  the  consummation  of 
this  i)lan,  and,  determiiiing  upon  a  professional 
career,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  1849, 
and  graduated  at  the  New  York  Law  School,  in 
1852. 

The  excellent  portrait  which  we  herewith 
present,  is  from  a  photograph  which  the 
General,  himself,  selected,  after  his  arrival 
in  Washington,  in  December  last,  and  was 
by  him  fonvarrled  to  this  office,  to  be  en- 
graved. 

The  principal  events  in  Senator  Miller's 
life  arc  familiar  as  a  twice  told  tale  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
best  in  this  sketch  of  one  so  well  known,  to 
merely  touch  upon  an  incident  or  two  in  his 
history  which  will  afford  a  key  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man. 

Senator  Miller's  marked  characteristics 
have  always  been  decision,  firmness,  intre- 
l>idity  and  an  unusually  high  sense  of  honor. 
The  beginning  of  his  career  as  a  public 
man  was  marked  by  these  finalities,  and 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  him  when,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
he  met  the  secession  sympathizere  in  the 
Indiana  Legislature  and  put  an  end  to  public 
utterances  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
Northern  men,  and  calculated  to  do  great 
injury  to  the  Union  cause.  In  doing  this 
he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  men  who 
essayed  the  tactics  of  the  fire-eaters  nf  the 
South,  and  met  theii-  threats  to  "hold  him 
to  a  personal  responsibility"  with  counter 
challenges,  made  with  a  courageous  alacrity 
that  inspired  a  most  wholesome  respect  for 
the  man  who  seldom,  in  his  life,  really 
manifested  fear.  Resigning  his  seat  as  a 
Senator  in  the  Indiana  Legislature,  Mr. 
Miller  was  commissioned  a  Colonel  of  the 
2!)th  Indiana  Infantry,  by  the  late  O.  P. 
Morton,  the  great  War  Governor.  With  this 
regiment  he  took  the  field  even  before  it 
had  been  properly  eiiuipped  for  active  ser 
vice,  and  qr.ickly  won  a  reputation  as  a 
brave  and  skillful  soldier,  loveti  ami  esteemed 
by  commanders  and  men  alike.  He  was  soon 
placed  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  for  some 
months  before  the  l;attle  of  Murfreesbor- 
ough,  or  Stone's  River,  he  commanded  the 
post  at  Nashville.  When  General  Rosecrans 
reorganized  the  Aniiy  of  the  (Cumberland,  in 
the  fall  of  1<SI>2,  Colonel  Miller  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  Commander  of  the  7th.  Brigade, 
Negley's  Division,  Center,  General  George 
H.  Thomas'  Corps. 

ITie  true  history  of  the  battle  of  Stone's 
river  has  not  yet  been  publLshed.  When,  in 
the  course  of  time,  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  success  of  the  Union  Army 
there,  was  due  more  to  the  resolute  dariuL' 
and  skill  of  Colonel  Miller  than  to  any  other 
one  cause;  in  short  that  he  won  the  battle. 

Like  many  other  campaigns  the  event  was 
decided  by  cu-cumstances  entirely  urfor 
.seen  by  the  Commanding  General  and  over 
which  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  no  sort  of 
control.  Without  going  too  much  into  detai  Is 
wemay  recall  thefact  that  on  Wednesday  (D,c 
31, 1802,)  tha  Union  Army  under  the  brave  and 
skillful  soldier,Gen.  Rosecrans, was  defeated— badly 
whipped— but  by  no  means  demoraliziid.  On  this 
day  Miller  distinguished  himself  l)y  holding  his 
brigade  in  position  long  after  the  troo|)s  on  his 
right  and  left  had  fi-llen  back,  When  his  brigade 
did  finally  go  to  the  rear,  it  was  completely  sur- 
roundeil  and  had  to  cut  its  way  out.  At  the 
moment  of  the  severest  fighting  Colonel  Miller 
received  a  wound  in  the  neck  -not  dangerous,  but 
irritating  and  painful.  IFe  refused,  however,  to 
leave  the  field.  During  Thursilay,  and  up  to 
about  3  o'clock  Friday,  the  two  annies  lay  facing 
each  other,  skinriishing  from  time  to  time;  and 
each  waiting  for  its  opportunity.  The  Union  Army 
was  posted  in  seuii-circular  form,  its  left  flank 
touching  the  stream —Stone's  River -with  Van 
Cleve's  division  of  infantry  on  the  other  side  to 
guard  the  crossing.  The  division  comprising 
Miller's  brigade  hiy  on  the  Union  side  within 
supporting  distance.  Bragg,  the  rebel  comman- 
der, knew  tliat  this  was  the  weak  point  in  Roso- 


cran's  position,  although  there  is  no  reason  for 
belie\ing  that  the  Union  C  )mmander  so  regarded 
it.  ISragg  knew  that  if  an  attack  shoidd  succeed 
there,  he  could  pour  a  part  of  his  army  into  the 
rear  of  Rosecran's  semi-circular  formation,  wliile 
with  the  rema  uder  he  couhi  iissault  from  the 
front.  To  succeed  in  such  an  attempt  would 
accomplish  the  annihilation  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Rebel  Commander  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt.  He  therefore  placed 
under  the  command  of  {Jeneral  John  Breckin- 
ridge, a  force  estimated  at  10,(X)0,  picked  troops, 
infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery.  Engaging  the 
attentions  of  the  Union  Generals  by  a  fierce 
cannonading  at  another  part  of  the  line,  Bnigg 
suddenly  hurled  Breckinridge's  command  upon 
the  weak  point.  Van  Cleve's  Division  met  and 
resisted  the  ass  ult  bravely,  but  were  Cfmipelled 
to  yield  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  on  et  and 
the  overpowering  weight  of  numbers,  and  the 
triumphant  rebels  rushed  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream  anil  beg.'.n  to  cross.    Colonel  Miller  was 


low  bluffs  which  composed  the  bank,  was  terrific 
and  wrought  deadly  havoc  in  the  Union  ranks. 
But  there  was  no  halt  nor  hesitation.  Miller 
knew  his  men,  and  his  men  knew  him.  Midway 
of  the  stream  a  staff  officer  canio  to  hiia,  saying: 
"General  Blank  directs  that  you  return  at  once  to 
your  position  in  support  of  his  linel"  Miller 
flashed  one  glance  at  his  line  of  men,  pushing 
eagerly  forward,  and  then  at  the  enemy,  who  were 
at  an  anxious  pause — "Too  late  now!"  he  ans- 
wered, exultantly;  "Go  tell  (ieneral  Rosecrans 
that  if  he  will  send  me  another  brigade,  I'll  drive 
'cm  to  perdition!" 

The  struggle  for  a  few  moments  was  fierce,  des- 
perate and  almost  doubtful;  but  at  last  the  rebels 
were  compelled  to  yield.  Miller  following  triumph- 
antly, and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  drove 
them  nearly  two  miles,  when  other  troops  came 
up  to  his  support,  and  Murfreesborough  was  won! 

This  was  the  only  Union  success  in  all  the  nine 
days  fighting  known  as  "The  Battle  of  Stone's 
River,  "  aiul  that  night  Bragg  began  his  retrogradn 
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the  junior  Brigade  (Commander  of  his  Negley's) 
divis-on,  but  found,  at  this  critical  moment  tha 
he  was  the  senior  offiicer  present,  his  superiors 
having  been  attracted  to  the  other  part  of  the 
field,  where  the  fierce  s.rtillery  duel  was  in  pro- 
gress. There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  had 
sent  his  staff  officers  to  ask  permission  to  cross  the 
stream  to  support  Van  (Jleve,  but  they  had 
brought  back  positive  injun  tions,  to  remain 
where  he  was.  He  realized  that  his  force  was  not 
heavy  enough  (he  could  not  count  upon  more  than 
1,.500  men)  to  withstand  the  assault  if  I'reckinriilgo 
was  permitted  to  cross  the  stream;  there  was  no 
time  to  call  for  rciiiforcemonts,  and  his  appeal  to 
be  permitted  to  t.ake  the  offensive  had  been 
refused,  Lying  still  to  receive  the  assault,  his 
men  wouhl  have  a  certain  strength;  in  motion, 
with  courage  and  enthusiasm,  they  would  have 
more,  and  the  ])resent  moment  only,  wxs  his  to 
a';t  in.  Ho  <lecidcd,  instantly,  to  make  a  countiir- 
charge;  and  as  the  reliels  W(ue  liiiter'ng  the  stream 
on  <me  side  (!olonel  Milliu',  at  the  head  of  his  bri- 
gade, and  a  part  of  his  division  plunged  in  at  the 
other.    The  fire  from  the  rebeb,  massed  on  the 


movement  on  Shelbyville.  It  was  a  success 
brought  aliont,  as  hius  been  intimated,  by  circum- 
stances unforseen  by  the  commanding  generals 
and  to  which  they  hail  not  contributed  their  ])or- 
sonal  presence  even,  much  less  their  orders. 

Six  months  later,  while  leading  his  brigade  in  a 
charge  upon  the  entrenchments  of  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Liberty  Gap,  (Jeneral  Miller  wjis  struck 
from  his  horse  by  a  minie-ball  which  lodged  in  the 
b(mos  forming  the  socket  of  his  left  eye  and  was  al- 
most utterly  inca|)acitated  for  further  fii^ld  service. 
It  is  the  frequently  expres'<(!d  opinion  of  some  of 
our  best  soldiers  that  that  niiiiii'  ball  cut  short  the 
career  of  the  most  |iroiiiisiiig  volunteer  olHccr  in 
the  Union  Army.  From  that  time  till  the  close 
of  the  war  hi!  was  in  command  at  Nashville,  Mo- 
bile and  other  important  jioints,  except  during  the 
glorious  battle  of  N;ishville,  when  he  (;omraan<led 
tht!  left  wing  of  Thouias'  Arinv,  couipi isiiig  8,HO0 
men.  He  was  givi'ii  the  rank  of  I'.rigadier  and 
I'.revetMajiir  (ieneral  for  "Conspicuous  Uravery." 
Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Gov- 
ernor Morton  came  into  jjossession  of  a  very  val- 
uable sword,  which  he  caused  to  be  announced 


would  be  presonte<l  at  the  close  of  the  >  the 

soldier  from  Indiana  who  should  most  distinguish 
himself  and  reflect  most  credit  U|)on  his  State  and 
the  country.  The  sword  Wiis  presented  to  Gen- 
eral Miller. 

In  IStio,  the  war  ha\ing  closed.  General  Miller 
was  offered  a  high  commission  in  the  regular  army, 
but  declined  it,  and  returning  to  California  he  wss 
made  Collector  of  (Customs  for  the  port  of  San 
Fx-ancisco,   which   position  he  held  four  years, 
declining  a  reappointment.    He  was  elected  Presi- 
dential Klcctor  in  1872  and  again  in  1870  and  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  in. fanuary  1881, 
taking  his  seat  March  4tli,  of  that  ye:u-.  His 
career  in  the  Senate  has  been  marked  with  the 
success  that  always  has  attended  all  his  undertak- 
ings, public  and  private.    He  fouml  the  (Chinese 
Treaty,  preparing  the  way  for  the  restriction  of 
Chinese  immigration,  hanging  up  in  the  Senate, 
awaiting  confirmation,  while  that  dignifie<l  body, 
being  equally  di\ i  led  upim  political  matters,  wjis 
engaged  in  a  sipubljle  over  the  question  of  organi- 
zation.   The  danger  w;i8  that  an  adjourn- 
ment would  be  taken  without  action  upon 
the  treaty.    This  would  have  killed  it,  as  by 
its  terms  it  must  have  been  ratified  before  the 
following  November.    If  the  special  session 
of   the  Senate  had  been  adjourned  witli- 
(Hit  the  ratificati<,n  of  the  treaty  all  hope 
of  restricting  Chinese    innnigration  woulrl 
have  been  destroyed. 

Senator  Miller  felt  that  the  interests  of 
Califi  trnia  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  were  of 
more  importance  than  the  question  as  to  who 
should  be  Sargent-at-Arms  of  the  .Senate,  and 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  he  sacrificed  his 
party  feelinirs  to  his  sense  of  pulilic  duty,  and 
compelled  his  political  associates  to  drop 
their  party  quarrel  and  take  up  the  treaty. 
In  the  debate  upon  that  instrument  he  at 
once  took  the  lead,  and  deuiimstrated  an 
ability  which  forthwith  jilaced  him  among 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Senati?. 
At  the  following  session  of  Congress,  he 
introduced  and  pressed  to  passage,  a  bill  to 
restrict  the  immigration  of  the  "little  brown 
man,"  and  was  complimented  by  the  hos- 
tile Eastern  i)ress  as  being  the  only  man  who 
had  lifted  the  consideration  of  the  question 
■'from  the  low  level  of  vulgar  vituperation  to 
the  heights  of  statesmanship."  He  encoun- 
tered the  opposition  of  the  most  practiced, 
keenest  statesmen  in  the  Senate,  and  over- 
came them  in  the  highest  exercise  of  their 
own  science.  Two  years  after  taking  his 
seat.  Senator  Miller  was  made  Chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  a  prf>- 
motion  that  is  believed  to  be  without  paral- 
lel. In  this  position  he  displayed  strength 
and  ability  of  the  highest  order.  He  was  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  Arthur  Treaty  with 
Nicarauga,  having  for  its  object  the  con- 
struction of  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  which 
v/iis  defeated  by  the  Democrats,  acting  under 
the  privately  expressed  wish  of  President- 
elect Cleveland. 

During    his   long    career   in  iniblic  life. 
Senator  Miller  had  given  repeated  proofs  of 
the  possession  of  literary  gifts  of  the  highest 
order,  admirably  directed  by  a  taste  formed 
upon  the  best  models.    Even  in  political 
si)eeches,   made  during  the  lusat  of  c;im- 
paigiis,  when  elegance  is  so  often  s:vcrificeil 
to  vigor  by  the  most  preci.se  scholars,  it  hat 
been  the  subject  of  remark  that  he  nevoi 
oflteniled   against  the  rigid  canons  of  pro- 
priety, while  his  more  formal  efforts  in  the 
Senate  have  taken  rank  as  classics.    He  was 
always  an  ardent  student  and  few  branches 
of  study,  poiiular  or  recondite,  were  alto- 
gether jmssed  over  by  him.    His  style  w:i.< 
charactrrized  chiefly  by  \igor  and  elegance. 
He  cnuld  lie  thorough  without  pedantry  and 
ijuergftic  without  losing  the  jiolislu'd  smooth- 
ness of  the  Utcratciif.   The.se  considerations 
justified  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  as  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  great  Leland  Stanford,  ,Ir., 
Ihiiveisity.    Naturally  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind, 
he  built  upon  the  foundation  afforded  by  a  thorough 
acailemic-il  training,  by  wide  reading,  extensive 
tiavel  and  profound  observation,  a  judgment  that 
might  have  been  relied  uiion  to  advise  in  the  s|)irit 
of  the  broadest  catholicity  in  all  matters  that  may 
come  before  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
As  soldier,  statesman  and  publicist,  his  views  were 
always  liberal,  far-sighted  and  accurate.    He  was 
chivalrous  and  l)rave,  true  and  kind,  sincere  and  at- 
tached to  his  friends.    lie  leaves  an  cstiujable  wife 
and  lov(!iy  daughter,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Ameri- 
can ])eoplc  are  filled  with  sincere  sympathy  for 
them  in  their  d(!ep  affliction. 


The  net  receipts  of  100  acres  of  wheat  over  on 
Cross  creek,  in  <me  case  whore  all  the  work  was 
hired,  was  81,170.— //ft;i/«;y/  St'ntinrl. 


The  railroad  track  is  now  laid  beyond  Bernardo 
-forty  miles  south  of  Soledad. 
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Al^FHEU   ii.  TUBBS. 

The  great  secret  of  saccesH  in  life,  and  partica- 
larly  ia  California,  lies  in  tlie  poaaeasioii  of  the 
faculty  of  embracing  opportunitiea  and  taking  ad- 
vantafteof  circumstaucea,  and  no  better  field  for 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty  exists  than  in  this  State. 
Those  who  acquire  substantial  ani  permanent 
fortunes  in  any  branch  of  business  a.';hieve  their 
gucces  i  by  close  study  and  application  to  their  pe- 
culiar vocation.  Tliey  are  generally  possesssd  of 
that  all-important  faculty  called  tact,  and  intai- 
tivdly  know  when  and  liow  to  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity.  Tuat  prudenci,  foresight,  energy 
and  tact  which  compels  success,  is  fitly  exemplified 
in  the  person  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads 
this  sketch.  Alfred  L.  Tubbs  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Djering,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  seventeeuth 
day  of  December,  1827.  His  paternal  ancestors 
were  English,  while  those  on  his  mothers  siJe  were 
of  Scotch  extraction.  These  ancestors  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,  and  their 
descendants  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  most 
prominent  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the  old 
Granite  State.  Mical  Tubbs,  father  of 
Alfred,  married  Miss  Mehitable  Stewart. 
They  were  both  nativ.  s  of  New  Hampshire, 
as  were  their  fathers  before  them  for  many 
generations. 

Boon  after  the  birth  of  Alfred,  the  family 
moved  to  Concord,  and  here,  he  and  hie 
elder  brother  Uiram,  grew  up  to  manhood, 
receiving  their  early  education  in  the  pnblio 
schools  and  in  the  Academy  at  that  city. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age,  Alfred,  having 
determined  upon  mercantile  pursuits  as  his 
future  vocation,  entered  a  wholesale  grocery 
store  in  Concord,  where  he  began  his  mercan- 
tile education,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  commercial  knowledge  and  experience 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  merchants  of  California. 
From  here  he  went  to  Baltimore,  where 
he  remained  one  year  in  the  employ  of  a 
prominent  business  house  of  that  city  as 
book-keeper.  Preferring  the  climate  of  New 
England  and  the  busiufbs  methods  there 
practiced,  he  relinquished  his  position  in 
the  monnmeutal  city  and  came  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Here  he  was  employed  in  the 
extensive  wholesale  house  of  Pecker,  Dodge 
&  Co.  as  cashier  and  book-keeper,  a  position 
of  great  responsibility  and  trust,  and  rtquiring 
commercial  ability  of  the  first  order  to  fill 
it  successfully.  Mr.  Tubbs  was  equal  to  the 
situation,  and  not  only  gave  perfect  satisfaction 
to  his  employers,  but  enjoyed  their  unlimi- 
ted coufldeuce  in  all  business  aflfairs. 

Early  in  1S50,  tiiis  firm  decided  to  ship 
two  assorted  cargoes  to  California,  to  test  the 
market  here  with  a  view  to  further  ship- 
ments. One  of  these  cargoes  was  shipped  on 
board  the  good  ship  Diana,  Captain  Clausen, 
commander,  the  other  on  the  Brig,  Sulla, 
commanded  by  Captain  Cobb.  The  latter 
vessel  cleared  from  Boston  for  Sacramento 
direct.  Both  arrived  safely,  making  average 
time  and  delivering  their  cargoes  in  good 
order.  To  dispose  of  these  caigoes,  Mr. 
Tubbs  was  dispatched  to  San  Francisco. 
He  left  New  York  per  steamer  Philadelphia, 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  1850,  and 
making  an  unusually  quick  trip  across  the 
isthmus,  arrived  in  this  city  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  of  July  of  that  year  on  the  steamer 
Oregon.  When  the  Sulla  arrived  Mr.  Tubbs 
sold  her  cargo  in  Sacramento,  and  also  dis- 
posed of  the  Diana's  cargo  in  San  Francisco. 
In  the  meantime  the  young  merchant  had 
become  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages which  San  Francisco  possessed  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  He  foresaw  that 
here  was  to  be  the  location  of  a  great  city;  a 
grand  commercial  center,  commanding  the 
trade  of  the  Orient,  of  Australasia  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  those  days,  very 
few  took  thought  for  the  future,  but  the 
great  majority  cousiUired  only  the  present, 
bending  every  energy  to  the  task  of  accumu- 
lating as  rapidly  as  possible  a  sufficient  amount 
to  enable  them  to  leave  a  country  which  they 
regarded  only  as  a  sterile  desert,  valuable  for  its 
mineral  deposits  alone,  and  live  in  comfort  and 
independence  at  home. 

The  population  rapidly  increased  as  the  news  of 
the  phenomenal  success  of  the  pioneers  spread 
throughout  the  land,  and  the  people  of  all  nations 
swelled  the  surging  tide  of  humanity  which  flowed 
into  California,  seeking  a  portion  of  the  glittering 
dust  which  many  of  them  believed  could  be  gathered 
at  will  from  her  mountains,  valleys  and  plains,  and 
for  a  time,  almost  the  only  industry  was  the  search 
for  gold.  All  supplies  had  to  be  imported  from  the 
Eastern  States  and  from  other  commercial  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  the  mines  w«re  looked  upon  as 
furnishing  the  only  promise  for  the  future,  and  the 
soil  was  regarded  as  so  poorly  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, that  agriculture  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  and 
fruitless  undertaking.  Few  anticipated  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  would  ever  at- 
tain any  degree  of  magnitude,  for  we  had  nothing 
to  exchange  for  the  products  of  other  lands  bijt 
gold,  and  when  that  was  exhausted  it  was  believed 
that  the  country  would  be  deserted. 

H«i     7  for  the  prosperity  of  Oallfomia.  all  the  men 


who  flocked  to  her  shores  at  that  eventful  period  were 
not  of  one  mind.  While  many  believed  the  mines  to  be 
her  only  great  resource,  others  swept  the  horizon  with 
a  broader  gaze,  and,  with  fall  confidence  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future,  foresaw  the  time  when  the  barren 
wastes,  responsive  to  the  labors  of  the  huBbandman, 
would  bo  trausforincd  into  vast  fields  of  waving  grain, 
of  blooming  orchards  and  vineyards;  when  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures  would  establish  their 
sway,  and  the  city  of  San  Francixco  would  become  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  West.  Among  the 
prescient  prophets  who  had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  this 
and  the  courage  to  act  upon  their  predictions,  was 
Alfred  L  Tubba  He  saw  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
opportunity  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
In  company  with  his  brother  Hiram,  who  had  also  come 
to  California,  he  rstablished  the  mercantile  house  of 
Tubbs  &  Go.  which,  through  fire  and  flood  and  com- 
mercial depression,  has  maintained  its  stability,  cam- 
mercial  integrity  and  solvency  for  more  than  one-third 
of  a  century.  The  firm  of  Tubbs  &  Co.  is  the  oldest 
mercantile  firm  in  San  Francisco,  and  probably  the  old- 
est on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  which  no  change  in  its  per- 
sonnel has  occurred  from  its  organization  to  the  present 
time.   In  commercial  circles,  the  credit  of  this  house 


nently  fitted  him.  He  was  a  most  effective  member  of 
the  Senate  and  careful  of  the  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents. No  dishonest  bill,  or  measure  of  djubtfnl  pro- 
priety, escaped  his  vigilant  notice,  and  many  such  were 
defeated  through  his  watchful  ore  and  active  influence. 
Since  then  the  engrossing  demands  of  his  extensive  and 
increasing  business  has  prevented  him  from  accepting 
any  public  position.  Mr.  Tubbs  has  resided  continu- 
ously in  this  State  since  bis  arrival,  in  18S0,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  18G8  and  IHG'J,  which  he  spent  in 
Europe,  talcing  bis  entire  family  with  him  and  visiting 
most  of  the  points  of  interest  in  the  various  European 
countries.  lu  1882,  Mr.  Tubbs  purchased  two  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Napa  valley,  near  Calistoga,  at 
the  base  of  Mount  St.  Helena.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  a  res  of  this  land  he  planted  with  the 
choicest  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  and  here  he  erected 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  country  residences  to  be  found 
in  California.  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot,  the  ex. 
quisite  architectual  Hale  displayed  in  the  buildings, 
and  the  enchanting  nature  of  the  surroundings,  impress 
the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  a  dwelling  in  fairy. land. 
Here  Mr.  Tubbs  resides  with  his  family  in  the  summer, 
removing  to  the  city  in  winter. 
In  December,  183 1,  Mr.  Tubbs  was  united  in  marriage 


on  the  vi-it  of  the  Chinese  peddling-wagon  for 
theii  vegetables  and  fruits.  Evei-y  ranch  should 
have  its  garden  and  orchard.  Every  yard  in  our 
town  should  produce  enough  vej,'etable8,  berries 
and  other  fruits  to  serve  the  neads  of  the  family. 
Our  boys  growing  up  in  idleness,  should  be  edu- 
cated to  habits  of  imlustry  in  caring  for  gardens 
and  stocks.  If  this  condition  prevailed  there 
would  be  loss  c<)mi)laint  of  hoodlumisin,  and  the 
habits  of  cigarette  and  opium  smoking  and  general 
deviltry,  leading  inevital)ly  to  the  jail  or  State's 
prison,  would  not  be  as  they  are  now  the  bane  of 
our  social  system.  The  boys  wotild  be  fitted  to 
fight  the  battle,  of  life  honorably  and  well  and  not 
brought  up  as  most  of  them  now  are  in  the  service 
of  the  devil." 


IRVING   M.  SCOTT. 


stands  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  in  the  country,  and 
their  paper  is  as  good  on  change  as  the  currency  of  the 
United  States. 

In  1850,  this  firm  established  a  cordage  factory  on  the 
Fotrero,  and  as  the  city  grew  and  trade  increased,  ad- 
ditions to  its  capacity  have  been  made  until  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  largest  LStablishments  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States,  affording  constant  employment  to 
some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  furnish- 
ing everything  in  its  line  of  products  from  the  smallest 
cord  to  the  largest  cable.  This  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
manufacturing  enterprises  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  a 
credit  to  its  founders  and  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  city 
and  State.  In  1851,  Tubbs  k  Co.,  fitted  out  a  number 
of  vessels  for  the  whale  fishery,  being  among  the 
earliest  to  engage  in  that  business  in  San  Francisco. 
Among  the  vessels  in  which  they  were  part  owners, 
was  the  Bark  W.  C.  Nye,  Cooty,  Master,  which  had  the 
misfortuni  to  be  captured  and  burned  by  the  pirate 
cruiser  Shenandoah. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Tubbs  is  a  Republican  but,  although 
taking  a  warm  interest  In  public  affairs,  he  has  never 
sought  political  preferment.  In  180.5,  however,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  served  the  full  term  of 
four  years.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  most  important  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tees, a  position  for  which  his  strict  boBlness  habits  emi- 


to  Hiss  Chapin  of  Hassacbnaetts,  a  lady  whose  kindly 
and  charitable  disposition  has  endeared  her  to 
all  who  come  within  the  pale  of  hir  beneficent  influ- 
ence. Their  union  has  been  blessed  with  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  The  two  elder  sons,  now  aged  re- 
spectively thirty  and  twenty-eight  years,  were  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  and  are  now  in  business  with  their 
father.  The  youngest  son  is  a  viticulturist  and  has 
charge  of  the  Naps  estate.  Mr.  Tu)>bs  will  bring  to  the 
aid  ol  his  colleagues  in  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  a  well-balancad 
mind,  a  comprehensive  and  varied  experience  and  first- 
class  business  talent. 


TDK     SIOK.AL.     KKKKCTS     OI<'  DIVERSI- 
PIBD  FARIUING. 

There  is  iniich  truth  in  the  following  lay  sermon 
from  the  liriggs  Indrpcndmt:  "The  low  price 
of  wheat  and  loss  of  money  to  its  producers  should 
teach  fjirmers  of  this  section  the  necessity  of  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  raising  a  variety  of  f.-irm  pro- 
ducts. The  old  cry  that  nothing  can  be  produced 
here  but  wheat  li.-vi  been  demonstrated  to  bo  false 
in  more  instances  than  one.  No  country  can  be 
prosperous  where  the  tillers  of  the  soil  depend  tip- 


PKUFITS    PKOM    PRTIIT  PKODUCTsi. 

Fruit-growers  and  others  might  gain  some 
valuable  hints  from  the  following  suggestions 
which  we  take  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Independrnt:  "Exjierience  has  shown 
that  'fruit  jjroducts,'  are  more  profitable 
for  sending  to  market  than  fresh  fruit;  and, 
as  this  kinil  of  industry  could  easily  be  largely 
and  profitably  extended  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, we  may  mention  one  or  two  articles 
that  have  not  yet  been  tried.  Strawberries 
thrive  remarkably  well  in  most  i)arts  of  this 
State  and  grow  to  a  very  Lirge  size;  but  for 
table  use,  those  grown  in  California  have 
the  d  rawback  of  containing  too  much  acidity. 
This  fault  would,  however,  be  in  favor  of 
the  fruit  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegiir;  and 
the  ileiiiaiid  for  this  article  is  very  consider- 
able throughout  India  Hawaii  and  all  tropi- 
ca  and  seiiii  tropical  countrie.'i.  Strawlx^rry, 
and  also  raspberry  vinegar  brings  ^l.-'iO  i)er 
quart  in  some  of  the  countries  iiameil;  and, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  used  chiefly  in  tlie  mixing  of  soda 
drinks,  vile  compounds  with  a  strawberry 
flavor  are  sold  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
best  anil  purest  kind  of  strawberry  vinegar 
could  be  maniif.acture<l  in  Californi;i  for 
twenty  cents  per  quart,  and  wouhl  re.vlily 
bring  fifty  cents  in  San  Francisco  for  ship- 
ping puri)oses.  Of  course,  bottles  would  be 
supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  but  that 
would  be  a  small  matter  when  the  largo  mar. 
gin  of  profit  is  taken  into  jiccoiint.  iVIaini- 
factures  f>f  this  kind  have  very  little  waste, 
the  tratle  is  certain,  and  all  the  iiiateiialH 
used  in  the  manufacture  are  of  n.ative  pro- 
duction. Citric  :K;id,  niarmabide  .and  other 
products  of  the  orange,  etc.,  coi'ld  also  be 
iiianufactiireil  abundantly  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, anil  doubtless  will  bo  in  ti:iie;  but 
there  is  no  reiison  why  Uiese  iiidustrie.s 
shijuld  not  lie  entered  upon  now.  There  is, 
and  must  always  be,  a  large  demand  for  the 
products  we  have  named;  but  it  takes  some 
time  to  get  a  rejiutation  for  a  good  article 
established,  and  this  points  to  the  .■ulviKl^ 
bility  of  an  early  start  in  the  business  fniit 
is  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  sites  for  facto- 
ries can  easily  be  .secureil.  There  would  jn-iib- 
ably  be  sonic  ditticiilty  at  first  in  .securing  tho 
snrvict-s  of  pr.actic.al  men  in  these  lines  of 
bu.siness;  but  the  work  is  both  light  and 
simple,  and  the  first  difficulties  in  this  di- 
rection would  bo  the  worst.  In  regard  to 
profits  upon  fresh  fruits,  the  consideratiimB 
of  w!i.ste,  bulk  and  hurry  to  market  must  be 
taken  into  acci>unt.  Gluts  in  markets  also 
frequently  occur  just  at  the  time  growers 
have  their  fresh  fruit  ready;  and  prices  often 
sink  so  low  that  jirofits  are  very  small,  when 
there  is  not  actual  loss.  None  of  thc.<e  om- 
tiiigencies  occur  with  fruit  products;  while 
the  bulk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
hurry  to  market  is  avoided  without  loss. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  fruit  trees, 
that  produce  fruit  for  preserving  purposes, 
will  be  much  more  iiKpiired  after  for  |>Iant- 
ing  than  other  varieties,  and  tho  products  of  fruit, 
cither  in  extracts  or  stain  a  curedte,  must  always 
be  one  of  the  most  imi)ortant  and  profitable  indus- 
tries of  California — especially  the  southern  section 
of  tho  country.  Nature  seems  to  have  given 
this  State  special  adaptability  for  the  production 
of  profitable  fruits;  and  markets  for  their  sale  are 
convenient,  when  fruit  i.^  manufactured  into  the 
products  most  in  di  iiiau'l." 

RAISIN    ANU     WINB  SHIPMBNTS. 

The  following  statistics,  gathered  by  the  San 
Francisco  Merchanf,  ju-e  interesting,  as  showing 
the  growing  imj>ortaiice  of  two  prosjjerous  br.anclies 
of  industry:  There  was  shii)i>ed  in  .lanuary,  139,- 
800  imunds  of  raisins,  February  703,270  pounds, 
March  197,1-17  pounds,  making  a  totd  for  the 
quarter  of  the  year  of  over  a  million  pounds.  The 
wine  exports  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  aro 
shown  to  be  l,iM'>3,.510  gallons  as  agaiii.it  UO."*-!,-!!!) 
gjillona  for  the  s.amc  period  List  ye.ar.  This  shows 
an  increase  of  wine  exports  of  nearly  100  per  cent, 
for  the  firat  qn.arter  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 
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FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION. 

The  following  article  from  the  San  Jose  Mercwy 
is  well-worthy  of  careful  consideration:  "While  we 
are  more  immediately  concerned  in  domestic  mi- 
gration than  in  foreign  immigration,  the  continued 
and  apparently  nndiminishing  influx  of  European 
immigrants  into  the  United  States  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  annually  cannot  fail  to  affect  us  in  the 
not  remote  future.  California,  by  reason  of  its 
distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaports,  and  because  of 
the  degradation  of  labor  associated  with  large  num- 
bers of  Cbinese  coolies,  has  received  a  very  small 
modicum  of  the  influx  of  European  immigrants, 
and  we  have  rather  desired  that  from  such  an 
abundant  outpouring  more  than  the  scanty  drop- 
pings from  the  edge  of  the  cloud  might  fall  upon 
our  remote  territory,  to  aid  the  fertility  of  its  pro- 
ductions. We  have  looked  longingly  for  a  larger 
measure  of  the  superabundant  industrial  forces  of 
Europe  to  make  vineyards  and  orchards  of  our  val- 
leys and  to  cover  with  the  olive  and  the  vine  the 
foothills  now  clothed  with  the  chapparal  and  crested 
with  forests. 

"There  is  a  good  deal  of  ill-tempered  exag- 
geration of  the  dangers  from  foreign  immi- 
gration and  an  inconsiderate  under-rating  of 
its  benefits.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  advantages  to  this  country  of  the  Euro- 
pean influx  have  been  immeasurably  greater 
than  any  evils  that  have  resulted  from  it. 
Tho  handful  of  anarchists  and  disturbers 
have  been  confined  to  the  large  cities,  while 
the  wealth  producing  and  law  respecting 
multitudes  have  spread  out  all  over  the  land, 
felling  forests,  reclaiming  deserts  and  build- 
ing towns  and  cities  over  the  burrows  of  the 
prairie  dog  and  in  the  remote  solitudes  of  the 
uttermost  limits  of  the  nation's  territories. 
The  growth  of  great  cities  is  always  a  men- 
ace to  social  order,  and  it  is  less  the  con- 
stituents of  multitudes  than  the  multitudes 
themselves  which  produce  the  evils.  Moral 
and  social  as  well  as  actual  disease  and  ver- 
min are  produced  by  crowding  people  into 
tenement  houses  and  forcing  the  struggle  of 
life  to  a  savage  warfare  for  bare  existence. 

"The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  has  profited  by  European 
immigration,  and  so  far  as  this  portion  of  it 
is  concerned  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  longer.  But  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  publicists  to  reflect  that  when  the 
census  of  1910  is  taken  there  will  probably  be  a 
population  in  the  United  States  of  150,000,000, 
nearly  three  times  the  present  number  of 
nhabitants,  and  that,  unless  in  the  mean 
time  our  territorial  borders  are  enlarged,  this 
increase  of  population  will  bring  with  it.  If 
not  the  density  of  rural  population,  certainly 
all  the  sharp  competitions,  overcrowdings, 
miseries  and  disorders  that  in  Europe  are 
barely  kept  in  subjection  by  standing  armies 
of  soldiers  and  policemen. 

"We  have  already  had  sharp  imtimations 
of  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  large  cities,  and 
thoughtful  men  who  are  fully  imbued  with 
patriotic  devotion  to  republican  ideas  and  firm 
in  the  belief  that  such  a  form  of  government 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experiment, 
are  uneasily  pondering  the  questions  of  immi- 
gration and  naturalization.  The  points  of 
inquiry  are  as  to  whether  the  one  should 
not  be  restricted  to  the  best  among  the  Euro- 
pean population  and  the  other  be  made  some- 
thing more  than  a  form.  On  one  point  all 
are  agreed.  Not  only  the  imbecile,  the  pauper 
and  the  absolutely  criminal  classes  must  be 
denied  admission  but  those  who  develop  a 
talent  for  manufacturing  dynamite  to  mur- 
der policemen  and  destroy  social  order  must 
be  suitably  punished  here  or  sent  back  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came.  Freedom 
of  speech  so  cherished  in  this  country  can 
only  be  preserved  by  the  prompt  suppression 
of  those  who  abuse  it.  In  the  matter  of  na- 
turalization the  Courts  must  insist  upon 
intelligence  enough  to  comprehend  the  duties 
of  citizenship  before  investing  any  man  with  its 
prerogatives,  and  it  must  be  established  that  the 
mere  fact  of  five  years'  residence  does  not  confer  a 
right  to  citizenship  without  the  accompaniment  of 
other  qualifications." 


thick.  Some  of  these  wore  torn  do\vn,  and  others 
are  still  standing,  though  exposed  to  tho  rains  .ind 
earthquakes  of  throe  qnartei-s  of  a  century;  not  a 
very  serious  record.  At  the  same  time  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  was  shaken  tor  three  days,  so  that 
large  tracts  were  sunk,  forming  lakes  wliero  for- 
merly there  was  dry  land  The  first  steamboat  of 
the  west  was  making  its  trial  trip  at  this  time,  and 
came  neai-behig  swallowed  up  by  an  opening  which 
let  in,  for  some  minutes,  the  whole  Ohio  river. 
Yet  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  affect  to 
pity  our  earthquake  shaken  land.  The  earth- 
quake of  1868  did  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  damage  to  San  Francisco  that  Charleston  has 
recently  experienced,  though  tho  former  city  is 
many  times  the  larger. 

Prophets  are  not  wanting  who  doom  Sau  Fran- 
cisco to  a  speedy  destruction,  but  the  history  of 
this  coast  does  not  justify  any  such  fear.  Fur- 
thermore, the  regular  stratification  of  tho  rocks  is 
against  any  such  conclusion.  Nowhere  in  the 
■^vOrId  are  mineral  veuis  more  regular  than  in  Oal- 


earthquakes  arc  severest  at  the  junction  of  non- 
aKssimilating  rocks,  like  the  metamorphic  rocks  of 
the  coast  range,  and  rocks  of  the  oil  me.isure. 
Any  serious  disturbance  results  in  a  mutual  sliding 
of  such  rocks  against  each  other,  and  a  general 
breaking  up  of  impiuging  surfaces.  No  such  con- 
dition is  indicated,  anil  those  desirous  of  enjoying 
tho  fine  situation  and  climate  of  Los  Gatos  may 
continue  building  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  finest 
valley  in  the  State,  with  tho  assurance  of  a  fii-m 
foundation,  which  willljist  for  generations  with- 
out change. 


CAI.IFORNIA  SOCIETY. 

An  impression  prevails  throughout  tho  East, 
that  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  tho  standard 
of  civilization  is  a  low  one.  The  Yolo  Mail,  in  a 
recent  article  upon  this  subject,  says:  A  few  years 
since  to  come  to  California  w.as  to  move  to  the 
outskirts  of  creation,  and  the  friends  left  behind 
mourned  for  the  absent  wanderer  as  if  for  tho 

nn,  ,ap- 


viction  for  one  who  has  had  an  opixjrtnnity  of 
studying  society  in  all  its  ph.ases. 

The  fact  is  that  few  men,  or  women  either,  for 
that  matter,  know  what  society  is,  and  it  becomes 
still  more  perplexing  when  tiie  adjective  "g(H)d" 
is  prefixed.  If  ten  young  l.adies  and  gentlemen 
were  asked  to  give  a  definition  of  "good  society," 
they  would  not  :igreo;  their-  answers  would  be  liko 
their  personal  tastes.  The  young  man  who  prides 
himself  on  liis  appearance  in  the  ball-room  when 
dressed  in  claw-hammer  coat,  white  vest  and  pat- 
ent leather  boots,  considers  all  society  centi!red 
there,  providing  he  h.as  a  good  time.  The  middle- 
aged  ladies  who  delight  in  a  cup  of  boiling  liohea, 
sees  all  her  neighbors'  troubles  an<l  personalities 
in  the  tea  grounds,  and  belie\cs  all  society  con- 
gregates around  that  fortnightly  teaboard.  The 
bevy  of  young  misses  in  white  frocks  locsito  socii^ty 
on  the  street  pavements,  in  tho  academy,  in  the 
churcli  choir;  in  fact  any  jjlace  where  there  is  an 
oi)portiinity  to  bo  seen.  The  student  of  Socrates, 
Chaucer,  Thucydides,  IJyron,  Shivkesi)eare  and 
tho  thousiind  choice  but  ancient  writers, 
finds  society  on  the  library  shelf.  It  is  a 
thing  veiled  in  the  mystery  of  the  dim  past. 
Thus  our  tastes,  our  likes  and  dislikes,  make 
what  oftimes  we  tenn  society. 

We  are  surrounded  in  Woodland  by  all 
ihese  exaggerated  ideas  of  which  we  have 
given  an  outline.  There  is  the  student,  who 
re.ads  and  writes  for  the  love  of  knowledge; 
the  young  ladies  and  g.ay  beaux;  the  sedate 
ladies,  who  criticise  the  latest  fashions  with 
a  persistence  that  ought  to  startle  the  lead- 
ers of  fashion;  the  implacable  business  man 
and  woman,  who  reckons  society  by  the 
money  they  are  able  to  put  in  their  purses. 
All  these  go  to  make  society,  and  the  only 
question  is,  how  much  of  this  combination 
is  exerted  in  the  way  of  forming  upright 
lives,  in  protecting  the  weak,  in  juoviding 
for  the  needy?  In  fact,  how  much  of  all  this 
is  applied  for  the  general  i)ublic  good,  and 
in  advancing  Christian  ideas? 

The  church,  the  ballri  )om,  the  race  course, 
the  theatre,  nor  a  thousand  other  places  or 
circumstances  of  amusement,  do  not  as  such 
constitute  society,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of 
association  and  companionship.  The  society 
which  the  young  man  censunnl  as  lacking 
is  an  indescribable,  inexi)licable  ([uantity — 
something  that  does  not  assume  a  tangible 
form  like  the  ducats  of  old  money  bags  or 
the  fine  dresses  of  the  ballroom.  It  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  c<mgeiiiality  of  spirit,  a  "do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  others  do  un- 
to you"  sort  of  disposition.  It  often  has  been 
said  that  society,  like  life,  is  just  wh.at  we 
make  it.  It  is  too  true.  If  we  live  for  our- 
selves we  form  our  society  estimate  accord 
ingly;  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  nature,  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  we  see  much 
to  admire,  much  to  please,  and  a  great  deal 
which  we  should  strive  to  assist  and  perpet- 
uate. When  the  man  or  woman  com))lains 
of  a  liick  of  society,  it  is  often  the  case  that  a 
different  estimate  would  be  formed  if  the  cal- 
culat  on  was  made  with  reference  to  the  good 
and  virtuous  of  the  community,  and  not 
based  on  the  vicious  element  which  so  per- 
sistently intruiles  itself  wherever  there  is  de- 
veloped a  spirit  of  jirogress. 


WlLlilAM  ASHBURNKlt. 


EARTHq,UAKrCS. 

Upon  this  shaky  subje  t,  tho  Los  Gatos  Mail  | 
says:  The  recent  destruction  of  Charleston  and 
the  severe  shaking  of  other  southern  towns  in  a 
region,  hitherto  exempt  from  earthquakes,  has 
brought  about  an  earthquake  excitement,  and 
there  are  some  who  predict  that  this  co;ist  will  re- 
ceive the  next  visitation.  A  few  comparatively 
harmless  shakes,  well  written  up  by  sensationaj 
papers,  have  given  this  coast  an  unenviable, 
though,  unjust  reputation.  A  little  consideration 
of  the  facts  will  convince  any  one  that  the  I'acific 
Coast  Is  not  especially  subject  to  serious  shakes. 
It  is  true  that  in  December,  1811,  the  thin,  weak 
mudwalls  of  many  of  the  mission  churches  were 
overthrown.  The  adobe  walls  of  the  Lomijoc 
Mission  were  thirty  feet  high  and  only  three  feet 


ifornia.  If  the  country  was  su1)ject  to  severe 
earthr|uakcs  there  would  be  numerous  faults  or 
slips,  instead  of  which  mineral  fissures  are  some- 
times continuous  for  fifty  miles.  The  circum- 
stances are  different  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
Sierra  Nevadas,  when  faults  and  sli|)S  in  miner.al 
veins  are  quite  common.  The  famous  Panainiut 
mine  in  Inyo  county  was  marvelously  rich  down 
three  hundred  feet,  then  the  vein  wius  cut  off,  and 
though  millions  of  dollara  have  been  s])ent  in  hunt- 
ing the  continuation  its  location  is  utill  a  mystery. 
The  top  may  have  been  moved  a  thousand  feet 
away  from  the  lower  part.  A  few  years  ago  that 
region  ex|)erienced  a  dreailfi'l  shock.  Mountains 
were  tumbled  down,  the  earth  spouted  fire  and 
smoke,  and  for  some  days  the  gods  of  the  infernal 
regions  held  high  carnival. 

The  rock  fonning  the  oil  measure,  at  least  seven 
thousand  feet  thick,  dipping  into  the  valley  below 
Los  G.atos,  and  undcMlying  San  .Jose,  is  as  regu- 
lar as  the  leaves  of  a  book  laid  on  its  side,  a  con- 
dition incompatibh;  with  frequent  earthquakes, 
for,  according  to  all  the  experience  of  past  ages, 


pearance  and  character  of  Californians  in  many 
eastern  places,  because  the  name  has  for  years 
been  associated  with  stage  robberies,  lynchings 
and  assassinations.  Those  impressions  are  under- 
going a  change — a  rapid  one,  brought  about  by 
the  reception  given  our  Eastern  visitors  during  the 
last  throe  years.  We  .are  no  longer  oharge<l  with 
being  outcasts  and  cutthroats;  we  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  some  peculiar  order  or  race  of  man, 
but  are  recognized  as  tho  most  liberal  hearted 
people  in  the  world;  a  peoi)lo  whose  hearts  are 
overflowing  with  tho  milk  of  human  kindness  and 
good  will. 

To-day  we  overheard  a  young  man  of  intelli- 
gence, one  who  has  had  goo<l  standing  in  the  com- 
munity and  who  may  be  considiired  good  authority 
on  most  subjects  of  community  interest,  declare 
that  Woodland  had  no  society.  Ho  thought  we 
needed  society  as  badly  .as  wo  did  a  railroad,  and 
it  was  infinitely  more  desirable  than  a  (rounty  fair. 
Strange  language  from  one  who  has  grown  to 
manhood  from  among  the  brambles  aud  cockle- 
burrs  of  a  Yolo  county  wildeniess.    Strange  con- 


THE    OIL,    BKI.T    OK  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Farmi  r  (iitil  Dealer  says:  "In  both 
Los  Angeles  and  V^-ntuia  ccmnties  there  are 
immense  deposits  of  mineral  oil  now  being 
developed.  Tho  known  aud  prospected  fields 
of  Southern  California  commence  at  I'ico 
Canyon,  six  miles  west  of  Newhall,  on  tho 
S.  P.  R.  R.,  and  follow  a  course  a  little  north 
of  west  into  Ventura  county  and  as  far  as 
Santa  Paula,  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles, 
and  to  the  southeast  of  Los  Angeles,  in  tho  I'uento 
hills.  A  recent  strike  places  beyond  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  a  valuable  oil  field  in  that  section  of  the 
county.  A  number  of  wells  are  now  producing, 
and  tho  yield  of  potroUmm  is  annually  increasing. 
There  was  a  good  ileal  of  .activity  during  the  year, 
considerable  qu.antities  of  tho  crude  oil  having  been 
raised  and  refined,  mostly  by  the  large  company 
operating  there.  This  company  haa  just  com- 
pleted a  sixty  threo-mile  pipe  for  conveying  tho 
crude  oil  from  its  principal  wells  to  the  sea-shore, 
where  it  will  bo  loaded  on  vessels  and  taken  to 
their  refinery  at  Alameda  I'oint,  opposite  the  city 
of  San  Francisco.  The  business  of  gathering  and 
refining  these  oils  pr.iinises  to  become  one  of  tho 
])aying  aud  peiinaiKuit  industries  of  the  country. 
In  1881  about  8,000,(K)0  gallons  of  petroleum  wore 
manuf.actured  in  California;  the  quantity  made 
last  year  w.as  much  larger." 


SiiitVEVous  are  at  work  on  tiie  new  town  of 
Crocker,  near  Paso  Kobles,  and  a  boom  is  looked 
for  in  that' section. 
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oil.    IN    KKRN  COUNTT. 

In  several  portions  of  Southern  California,  pe- 
troleum or  coal-oil  has  been  founil  in  paying  quan 
titles  and  t.f  excellent  ipiality.  Reo^nt  discoveries 
in  San  Diego  county  give  [iromise  of  rich  results, 
juid  work  uijon  the  wells  is  being  actively  prose- 
cuted. 

Kern  county  is  dctei-mined  not  to  be  behind  in  j 
the  race  for  oil,  notwithstanding  some  discourag- 
ing exiHjriences  in  the  past.    The  Kern  County 
Echo,  of  recent  date,  h;i8  the  following:    Our  iieo- 
ple  doubtless  remember  the  excitement  that  was 
worked  up  in  Kern  county  eight  yeius  ago  over 
the  sui)i)osed  existence  of  an  oil  belt  in  the  Buena 
Vista  Hills.    A  host  of  locations  were  made,  and 
eventually  they  were  centered  into  two  comp!.nies, 
one  known  .xs  the  Coast  Range  and  the  other  as 
the  ('ohnnbian.    The  latter  company  purchased 
as  good  an  outfit  of  oil  well  miichinery,  consisting 
of  engine,  b,.iler,  derrick  and  boiing  t<M)l8,  as 
could  be  bought  in  Pennsylvania,  and  employed 
what  they  supposed  to  be  competent  men  to  bore 
the  wellH.    Work  was  pushed  vigorously.  A 
weU  was  started  near  where  the  oil  ran  out  of 
the  ground  in  considerable  quantities,  ^nd 
black  oil  was  stnick  before  any  great  depth 
was  re.iched.    An  .-vnalysis  of  this  oil  proved 
that  a  goo<l  quality  of  coal  oil  could  be  pro- 
duced from  it.    Hut  oil  men  do  not  consider 
it  l)aying  to  reduce  black  oil,  so  this  was  shut 
off,  expecting  to  fin<l,  at  a  greater  depth,  the 
better  cpiality  known  its  green  oil.  'llie 
company  W!i8  unsuccessful  with  the  first  well, 
and  a  second  one  was  commenced,   in  a 
location  recommended  by  the  Ixirers,  who 
claimed  to  be  exitcrienced  in  the  business. 
The  site  of  this  well  was  not  satisfactory  to 
those  who  put  uj)    the    coin.    It  seemed 
unreasonalde  to  them  that  a  flow  of  oil  could 
be  found  on  a  side  of  a  mountain,  far  alnive 
where  any  indications  of  its  existence  were 
seen.    This  dissiitisfactiim  prmluced  a  lack 
of  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and,  ;»8  men 
are  not  liable  to  sink  nnich  money  when 
they  expect  no  return  from  it,  the  excite- 
ment die<l,  and  with   it  work  ceased.  The 
machinery  was  hauled   to  iJakersfield,  and 
the  stockholders  of  the  conqianies  charged 
their  "profit  and  loss"  ikccovmts  wi*h  a  good 
round  sum.    In  spite  of  the  lack  of  means 
of  the  enterprise,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
former  stockholders  of  the  comiianies  but 
what  had  just  as  much  faith  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  oil  at  their  claims  when  the  work 
ceased  as  they  had  when  it  begun.  Some 
of  the  more  sanguine  have  renewed  their 
locations,  and  are  patiently  waiting  the  result 
of  future  <levelopments. 

liesides  the  parties  liWug  here,  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  this  oil  region,  there 
are  others  who  have  faith  in  these  buried 
treasures.  Am<mg  them  are  Hamilton  and 
iJeWitt,  of  Tulare  county.  The  former 
worked  the  surface  claims  t<>  a  profit  in  years 
gone  by,  producing  large  quantities  of  a  good 
ijuality  of  lubricating  oil.  Through  the 
efforts  of  these  last-named  gentlemen,  ex- 
perienced oil  men  have  been  induced  to 
leiul  money  upon  this  oil  territory,  and 
work  is  now  going  ahead  with  activity.  The 
old  machinery  of  the  Columbian  Oil  Com- 
pany has  Ijeen  purchased  by  them,  improved 
appliances  have  been  added  foi  the  past  two 
months.  From  Mr.  Hart,  one  of  the  part- 
ners, wo  learn  that  a  fine  body  of  black  oil 
has  been  struck.  This  has  been  carried  off, 
and  they  are  now  going  <leeper  in  expectation 
of  finding  the  coveted  green  oil.  They  are 
now  in  a  clay  soil,  but  they  have  had  so 
much  dirticulty  on  account  of  the  soil  cavmg 
in  on  them  th.it  they  have  been  compelled 
to  stop  work  for  a  brief  time  to  get  powerful 
jacks  fi'om  San  Francisco  to  force  the  pipe 
through  these  caves.  When  the.se  arrive,  Mr. 
Hart  informs  us,  the  work  will  be  pushed  with  all 
jKissible  speeil.  We  shall  watch  anxiously  for  the 
result  of  this  work  -not  that  we  have  any  interest 
in  it,  more  than  we  know  that  when  green  oil  is 
struck  in  Buena  Vista  hills.  Kern  county  will  have 
adiled  gresit  wealth  to  her  already  wonderful 
resources. 


WiU^IAM  ASHBVRNBR. 

The  subjec-t  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  twenty-eighth  d.iy 
of  M.irch,  1831.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town  imtil  1H49,  when  he  eut<:red  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Cambridge,  Mjissa- 
chusetts.  Having  studied  some  two  years  at  this 
institution,  he  went  to  Paris  where  he  studied  the 
profession  of  Mining  Engineer,  at  the  Ecole  ties 
Mines,  and  made  himself  proficient  in  that  branch 
of  science.  He  returned  to  America  in  18.54,  and 
was  employed  during  the  autumn  of  that  year  and 
the  ye:ir  following  in  making  examinations  of  vari- 
ous mining  properties  in  the  Lake  S>ii)erior  region, 
in  company  with  the  late  Prof.  Rivot,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  Frcnich  comjiany.  In  l«.5il,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  exploration  of  a  jxirtion  of  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  in  the  interest  of  the  Telegrai)h 
Company,  which  had  received  fn>m  the  Colonial 
government  large  concessions  of  land.  In  1800,  he 
came  to  California  as  one  of  the  chief  assistants  in 
the  State  Geologic-tl  Survey,  under  Prof.  .T.  I>. 


PliANTINO  EVERGREENS  AHONG  FRUIT 
TREES. 

Michigan  fruit  growers  claim  that  pine  trees, 
scattered  through  an  orchard,  have  a  beneficial 
influence  in  driving  away  the  moth  of  many  of  the 
destructive  insects  which  prey  upon  apples  and 
apple  trees.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  strong  afflu- 
via  issuing  from  the  teri)entine  of  the  pine- 
Others  assert  that  the  pine  in  all  its  varieties 
throws  off  constantly  in  cold  weather  a  large 
amount  of  warmth  or  caloric,  which  has  a  favora- 
ble influence  on  surrounding  trees  during  the 
winter  season.  In  fact  it  is  contended  by  some 
scientific  men  that  all  evergreen  trees  have  this 
ii  '  ence. — Chicago  yews. 


late  .Tan\e8  Lick.  Owing  to  close  application  to 
his  i>rofessional  work,  Mr.  Ashbnrner  has  never 
taken  an  active  part  in  politics,  nor  does  he  inter- 
iwt  himself  in  tliat  direction,  farther  than  to  cast 
his  ballot  for  the  men  who,  in  his  judgment,  will 
best  atlminister  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tion; but  in  all  that  concerns  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Mr.  Ashbnrner 
takes  a  warm  and  active  interest,  and  we  believe 
that,  for  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
foril,  Jr.,  Univei-sity,  no  better  selectiim  could 
have  been  made. 


THE    FUTURE   OP  LAROR. 

Upon  this  8>d>ject,  the  San  Jose  /"j/ has 

the  following  sensible  article:  "There  seems  to  be 
a  general  conviction  th.".t  strikes,  such  as  have 
been  recently  witnessed  on  an  extensive  scale,  are 
more  injurious  to  the  strikers  than  to  any  one  else. 
The  thousands  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States 
who  have  been  wrou^'ht  up  to  the  highest  tension 
by  an  unjiaralleleil  struggle  with  capital  are  in  a 


MATTHEW   P.   DEADY,  OF  OREGON. 


Whitney,  a  work  for  which  he  Wiis  eminently  fitted  ] 
by  a  thorough  course  of  stuily  and  experience.  In 
1804,  F.  F.  Low,  then  (Jovernor  of  California,  ap- 
jH>inted  Mr.  Ashburner  one  of  the  commissioners 
t<)  take  charge  of  and  manage,  in  the  interest  of  the 
State,  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big 
Tree  Grove,  which  office  he  retained  until  1880. 

From  18G'2,  until  1883,  ho  w.'w  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profes.sion  of  Mining  Engi- 
neer, and  was  almost  incessantly  traveling  in  the 
mining  ilistricts  of  North  America  and  Mexico, 
and  tliese  journeys  were  sometimes  extendeil  to 
South  America  and  Asia.  In  1874,  Mr.  Ashburner 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Mining  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cilifornia,  but  his  professional  engiige- 
ments  prevented  him  from  occupying  himself  en- 
tiiely  with  the  duties  of  that  Chair,  and  in  187C, 
he  was  .ippointed  by  the  Regents,  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor of  Mining.  In  1880,  he  was  ai)|x>inteil  one 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California,  by 
Governor  George  C.  Perkins,  which  office  he  now 
holds.  He  is  also  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  founded  by  the 


"In  all  inquiries,  therefore,  into  the  rights  o 
wrongs  of  labor  and  capital  this  element  of  selfish- 
ness must  not  be  eliminated.  We  have  to  d 
with  what  can  or  will  be,  and  not  with  what  might 
or  should  be.  From  this  point  of  view  the  future 
for  labor  in  the  ITnited  States  is  not  so  encourag- 
ing as  to  warrant  very  excessive  demands  for 
changes  which  will  secure  larger  wages  or  shorter 
hours.  It  is  all  very  well  for  dreamers  and  enthu- 
siasts to  talk  of  the  j)n)i)riety  of  limiting  labor  to 
one  hour  a  day  or  of  transporting  passengers  3,000 
miles  f<ir  a  dollar,  but  this  is  a  i>ractical  world  aud 
if  competition  comjiels  ten  hours  labor  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  supidy  of  necessities,  theories  of  a 
more  e<iuitable  division  of  material  things  arc  iis 
flimsy  as  a  spider's  web  made  pretty  by  glistening 
drops  of  dew  which  the  fiercer  heat  of  day  will 
d'ssipate  and  destroy. 

"What  is  known  as  the  increased  value  of  gold, 
but  which  is  in  fact  the  decreased  value  of  commo- 
dities, has  not  affected  hibor  projjortionately  with 
other  tilings  up  to  the  present.    How  far  the 
future  decline  of  wages  might  be  averted  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  single  gold  stamlard 
.tnd  the  adoption  of  a  bi-metallic  standunl 
of  gold  and  silver   we  have  not  sp;«;e  to 
discuss,  althimgh  it  has  an  important  bearing 
u|)<m  the  future  of  lalior  in  this  country. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  while  flour  and 
calico   are   che:ki>er,    labor  commauds  the 
same  price  that  it  did  when  it  required  more 
gold  than  now  to  buy  a  pound  of  one  or  a 
yaid  of  the  other. 

"If  the  rel.itions  of  supply  and  demand 
were  fixed  quantities  there  might  bo  hoiMi 
that  wages  would  remain  unaffected  liy  the 
fluctuations  in  the  i)rice  of  other  commo- 
dities. I'lut  right  here  the  element  of  human 
selfishness  comes  in  to  cloud  the  future  of 
labor.  In  twenty-five  years  the  poiiulation 
of  the  country  has  iloubled.  The  popida- 
tion  increases  more  rai.idly  than  the  demand 
for  laljor.  With  the  excess  of  labor  there 
comes  the  inevitable  competition  which,  foun- 
ded uiwn  the  necessity  for  f<H)<l,  shelter  and 
clothing,  cjinnot  bo  regidated  by  any  organ- 
ized stipulations,  or  rules  or  aj,reement8. 


reflective  mood   and  are  consiilering  cjnestions 
which  in  the  heat  an<l  turmoil  of  antagonism  were 
overlooked.    The  most  powerful  organization  of 
labor  that  has  ever  existed  in  this  country  has 
fouml  that  the  (dd  methods  of  forcible  resistance 
or  of  compulsion  are  ineffectual  to  overcome  the 
power  of  necessity,  hunger  and  the  relations  of 
supply  and  demand.    Beyond  a  temporary  check- 
ing of  iiroduction,  organized  labor  has  not  yet 
developed  any  new  force  which  can  compel  the 
existence  of  labor  and  capital  upon  a  basis  of  the 
ecpiitable  division    of    the    iiroduct.  Whatever 
theoretical  truth  and  beauty  there  may  be  in  a 
scheme  which  would  gi\e  equal  advantages  to 
mimey  and  the  toil  which  m.ikcs  money  productive, 
is  overcome  by  the  existence  of  a  natural  instinct 
of  selfishness.    Nor  is  this  instinct  confined  by 
I  any  means  to  one  of  the  parties  in  the  controversy. 
!  The  same  volition  which  lea<l8  the  purchaser  to 
;  seek  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  fM)S8il>le,  induces  the 
seller  to  obtain  the  best  i)rice  he  can.    And  this 
I  rule  will  hold  as  well  in  the  market  for  lalmr  as  in 
'  the  exchange  of  commodities. 


DBSIRARbE  SETTL.BRS. 

With  reference  to  the  chiss  of  settlers 
desired  in  California,  the  following  from  the 
HoUister  Free  Lance,  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head:  "The  prosperity  of  a  county  is  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  its  settlers.  There 
are  districts  that  have  every  julvantjige  of 
climate  and  of  soil  nature  can  offer,  but 
which  are  continually  com|>laining  of  haid 
times  simply  because  the  settlers  are  not 
of  the  right  class.  If  men  of  the  right  stamp 
come  to  us,  purchase  land  wisely,  aud  cul- 
tivate it  faithfully,  there  is  no  county  in  the 
State  whoso  prosperity  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  San  Benito  county,  for  its  natural 
advantages  cannot  be  surp;uM<ed.  The  (|ual- 
ities  we  desire  in  the  immigrants  that  will 
Hock  to  us  during  the  next  five  years  are: 

1.  Cliaruvter.-  'Wo  want  no  adventurers, 
no  drunkards,  no  tricksters,  but  men  who  are 
as  open  and  honest  as  the  day;  who  keep 
the  jMjace  nt  all  times,  and  who  oliey  the 
laws  both  of  God  aud  man. 

2.  hifl list ry.— Some  people  think  Cali- 
fornia is  the  lazy  man's  Paradise.  A  greater 
mistake  could  not  be  made.  To  succeed 
anywhere  recjuires  work,  nowhere  more  than 
in  California. 

3.  Intellujenve. — We  are  essentially  an 
agricultural  people.  (Jrain  and  fruit  are  our 
stajile  products.  Because  a  man  is  a  farmer 
there  is  no  rea.son  to  KUi>i>ose  he  can  get 
along  without  brains.  Tlie  reason  why  many 
men  fail  is  because  they  lack  intelligence,  an  I 
of  all  the  industries,  none  re(iuire  a  greater 
oxercibo  of  mind  and  muscle  than  fanning. 

4.  Capital. — Some  jwople  buy  a  ranch,  paying 
a  little  down,  but  that  little  being  their  all,  then 
have  a  mortgage  saddled  np<in  them,  the  interest 
which  eats  up  all  the  profits  of  the  first  few  yoitrs, 
and  leave  them  as  i>oor  as  before.  To  be  resiUy 
happy  and  si-ccesful  in  California,  as  elsewhere, 
one  must  keep  out  of  debt.  We  .idvise  all  those 
who  have  not  capital  enough  to  purchase  homes 
without  incurring  a  ht^avy  indebteness,  to  stay 
where  they  are.  P.ut  men  possessing  courage, 
rectitude  of  character,  intelligence,  and  who  will 
f.dd  to  the  property  of  a  district,  can  fin<l  no 
w.irmer  welcome  in  California  than  they  will  find 
in  the  county  of  ,San  Benito. 


The  Shasta  Co!n-iV7*  has  been  informeil  that  a 
Ijondim  and  Laeds  cimip.-vny  of  capitjilists  have 
been  formed  to  work  what  is  known  as  "relielli- 
ous"  ores  in  Shasta  county.  They  claim  that 
imder  New  (iennan  and  English  priK-oss  thfv 
can  make  six  dollars  per  ton,  delivereil  at  works, 
pay. 


September. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CO\t>    IN  PRKSNO. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  wonderful  progress  of  that  county,  ana  of 
recent  coal  discoveries  there  which  are  likely  to 
prove  valuable:  "Fresno  county  has  become  not 
only  the  surprise  but  the  wonder  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Twenty  years  ago  had  any  man,  no  matter 
how  prominent  or  renowned,  dared  to  predict  that 
at  this  day  Fresno  county  would  be  as  prosperous, 
populous  and  famous  as  it  now  is,  he  would  have 
been  dubbed  a  crank,  if  not  a  lunatic.  Fresno 
county  at  that  time  was  known  as  a  barren  desert, 
except  a  small  strip  skirting  the  foothills  and  bor- 
dering on  the  streams.  The  placer  mines  on  the 
San  Joaquin  had  been  worked  out  and  the  mining 
interests  were  considered  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
plains  wore  considered  fit  only  for  sparse  sheep-feed 
in  the  winter,  and  the  sole  possession  of  owls, 
badgers,  squirrels  and  rattlers  in  summer.  There 
were  thousands  of  acres  that  good  business  men 
would  not  have  taken  the  title  to  as  a  gift  and  paid 
taxes  on  a  valuation  of  ten  cents  an  acre.  To-day 
the  worked-out  placer  mines  have  been  turned  into  j 
quartz  mints,  and  no  part  of  the  State  has  a 
better  showing  than  the  mining  camps  in  the 
foothills.  The  New  Idria  quicksilver  mines 
are  ready  to  turn  out  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  metal  when  prices  warrant  it. 
Water  has  been  brought  out  on  the  desert 
plains,  and  trees,  vines,  melons  and  all  tlie 
products  of  agric  ulture  in  profusion  cover  the 
earth  that  l  as  been  thus  redeemed  from 
barrenness.  Prom  a  few  wandering  8he^p- 
herders  and  vaqueros  sparnely  scattered  over 
the  plains  we  have  grown  into  a  populous 
county.  Where  twenty  yea^s  ago  the  belated 
horsemen,  half  lamished  for  water,  laid  down 
on  a  sand  bank  and  with  parched  lips,  cursed 
his  ill  luck  and  drew  the  magic  circle  of  a 
hair  riata  around  him,  more  potent  than  that 
of  a  Richelieu,  to  keep  off  the  prowling  rattle- 
snake, we  now  write  these  lines  in  the  midst 
of  a  populous  city,  shaded  with  trees,  beauti- 
fied with  flowers  and  buzzing  with  the  whirl- 
ing wheels  of  trade  and  manufacture. 

"And  when  we  have  almost  ceased  to 
wonder  at  wonders  there  comes  a  greater 
still,  and  it  does  seem  that  this  country  was 
created  for  an  empire  of  itself.  The  grand 
forests  of  redwood  and  pin^  promise  u«  lum- 
ber and  fuel  for  years  to  come,  and  little  was 
thought  of  that  matter.  Abotit  five  years  ago 
a  discovery  was  made  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Coast  range  of  a  coal  measure,  and  Eobin- 
BOn  &  KawliuB,  having  purchased  the  right 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  claim,  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  found 
out  that  the  mines  misht  prove  valuable, 
claimants  sprang  up,  and  the  firm  from  that 
time  until  ncently  have  been  fighting  pre- 
tended claimants  to  the  property  in  the 
United  States  Land  Office  at  Washington,  D. 
C.  A  few  months  ago  the  decision  confirm- 
ing their  title  and  rejecting  the  claims  made 
against  them  was  made,  and  they  began  at 
once  to  develop  their  property. 

"The  mines  are  situated  eightei  n  miles 
southwest  of  Huron,  which  is  now  the  ter- 
minus of  the  railroad.  The  coal  measures 
extend  geologically  one  hundred  feet  verti- 
cally, and  consist  of  five  operative  vei  s. 

"Robinson  &  Bawlins  have  run  in  a  tunnel 
on  a  level  fifty  feet  above  the  plain,  and  have 
been  taking  out  a  highly  inflammable  quality 
of  coal  from  the  four-foot  vein.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  this  vein  alone  holds  one  and  a  half 
million  tons  of  coal  above  the  i  renent  level 
that  can  be  delivered  in  the  screens  and  bunk- 
ers by  gravity.  The  present  improvements 
on  this  property  are  valued  at  $.50,000,  and  it 
would  be  difiieult  to  get  the  owners  to  set  a 
price  on  the  mine,  since  there  is  acinaily 
"millions  in  it."  This  coal  is  now  sold  in 
Fresno  in  carload  lots  at  $7  per  short  ton  of 
2,000  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  costs  from  $3  to  $3.50  to  haul  it  by  team  to 
Huron.  With  a  railroad  or  a  tramroad  from 
Huron  to  the  mines,  coal  could  be  sold  in  Fresno 
at  $5  per  ton. 

"The  coal  is  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  high  in 
hydro-carbons.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  outcrop- 
pings,  where  oxidation  had  taken  place  to  some 
considerable  extent,  and  the  product  was  consider- 
ably leached  out,  still  showed  48  percent,  of  volatile 
hydro-carbons  and  24  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbons — 
the  rest  being  moisture  and  ash.  These  coals  do 
not  coke  and  are  too  highly  volatile  and  inflammable 
for  railroad  engines,  but  for  stationary  engines, 
domestic  use  and  purposes  where  a  quick,  hot  fire 
is  needed  at  small  expenditure  of  fuel  thty  are  nn- 
surpassed.  They  are  excellent  coals  for  gas  pur- 
poses, except  that  they  do  not  coke.  For  household 
purposes,  stationary  engines,  brick  burning,  etc., 
they  are  a  far  better  and  cheaper  fuel  than  wood." 


OUR    PETROLEUM     FIELDS     AND  NAT- 
URAL. OAS. 

The  following  from  the  I^>s  Angolcs  Ilrratd, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  \  jiluo  of  the  ]>etroleiiin  :in<l 
natur.al  gas  deposits  of  that  county:  "The  oil 
measures  of  Los  Angeles  county  are  doN  oloping  to 
a  niagnituile  well  ciilcuhitod  to  attr.ict  the  atten- 
tion of  oil  men  all  over  the  world,  for  the  whole 
world  is  interested  in  petroleum.  In  this  county 
alone  they  have  now  been  shown  to  extend  for  a 
distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  running  from 
the  I'ico  c.inyon  and  its  tributaries  to  the  I'uente, 
and  even  farther  south.  Liist  winter  we  had 
amongst  vis  several  of  the  heaviest  oil  men  in  the 
United  Stati's,  and  they  were  all  very  f:t.vorably 
impressed  with  the  extent  and  promise  of  the  Los 
Angeles  oil  field.  The  most  encouraging  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pico  wells  is  that  they  have  been 
worked  for  nearly  ten  yeai-s  pjist  without  any 
appreci.able  diminution  of  their  yield.  One  well 
in  this  gulch  has  produced  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  barrels  dm-lng  that  time;  ami  the  sinking 


One  of  the  most  experienced  oil  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  spent  some  weeks  in  a  i)ersevering 
stiuly  of  this  section  last  winter,  informed  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Ilrrnlil  that,  in  his  judgment,  all  that 
was  nee<led  to  iissure  vis  gits  in  abundance  wius  the 
proper  eniiigy  in  jjrospecting  for  it.  Ho  believed 
that  he  had  discovered  a  h.ilf  a  doze.i  phiccs  whore 
sinking  to  the  proper  depths  would  result  in  find- 
ing it.  One  gas  well  would  open  a  nianufiictuiing 
pei"spective  for  IjOs  Angeles  whose  importance 
could  not  be  exaggerated.  The  gjis  itself  exists  on 
the  hills  hack  of  the  city  within  a  mile  and  a  \\a.\i 
of  the  Court  House.  One  of  the  ptistimes  of  the 
Ijoys  h:is  been  setting  fire  to  the  strong  jets  which 
hurst  out  of  the  earth  witliin  sight  of  tho  Ellis 
Villa  (  ,'ollege  (now  the  I'olinont  Motel)  and  it  can 
undoubtedly  he  had  in  quantities  for  the  seeking." 


FREE    LAND    IN    LAKE  COUNTY. 

We  commend  the  following  from  the  Lakeport 
A  ralitiirlu;  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
seeking  homes  in  California:     "Wo  have  long 


H.   W.  HARKNESS, 


where  tom.ito  and  cucumber  plants  were  green  and 
tlu'i\  ing  on  Christmas  day.  What  better  location 
for  an  orange  or  olive  orchard?  No  part  of  this 
land  is  over  four  miles  fioui  the  navigable  waters 
of  Clear  Lake,  which  will  s(H)n  be  connected  with 
tide  water  by  r-ail.  Most  of  this  laud  is  now  stand- 
ing idle,  some,  indeed,  under  fence,  while  the  title 
to  much  of  it  still  nmains  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  some  of  it  is  by  no  means  level,  yet 
rougher  land  is  worked  in  the  foot-hills  adjoining 
St.  Helena  with  profit  to  the  vineyard  owner. 
We  htt\n'.  to  see  all  of  this  land  S|)eodily  put  under 
cultivation,  and  feel  <;onti<lent  it  soon  will  he." 


The  Tulare  mills  are  running  twelve  hours  a 
day  and  find  demand  for  all  the  flour  they  pro- 
duce. They  are  shipping  some  to  other  points, 
and  it  is  (luito  likely  they  will  be  running  night 
and  day  before  long.— iiefifis^c*'. 


of  wells  in  its  immediate  iieighborliood,  which  ai  e 
also  good  producers,  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to 
.iffect  its  daily  average.  The  proi)ei  ty  which  has 
been  brought  to  a  highly  satisfactory  stage  of  uro- 
duction  by  the  Messrs.  Rowland  and  Lacy,  on  the 
I'uente,  seems  to  have  the  same  unlimited  i>roniise 
th;it  characterizes  the  I'ico  canyon.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  field  is  that  it  is  c<mstaiitly 
shifting,  being  now  a  hundred  miles  and  more 
from  the  original  location.  The.ro  are  not  wanting 
signs  of  its  early  exh.-nistion,  when  the  value  of  the 
large  and  reliable  deposits  of  California  will  be 
fully  appreciated.  The  premium  involved  in  the 
freight  to  this  Coast  of  itself  gives  the  Cidifornia 
producers  an  immense  ailvantage.  In  view  of  the 
coiripiirative  scarcity  of  fuel  in  I^os  Angeles 
county  for  manufacturing  imrjioses  these  petroleum 
beds  have  a  great  significance.  The.y  will  furnish 
in  the  near  future  the  means  for  generating  power 
to  run  m.any  branches  of  industry.  It  will  not  bo 
long  before  a  diligent  quest  will  be  made  for  the 
petroleum  gas  which  has  given  svich  a  gre.at  boom 
to  the  iron  and  other  manufactories  of  Pittsburg. 


EXTEN- 


TWO    IMPORTANT  RAILROAD 
SIONS. 

The  following,  from  the  Sonoma  Democrat, 
shows  that  the  railroad  system  of  California  is 
.iiH)Ut  to  receive  some  important  Jiilditions: 

"At  hist  Mendocino  county  is  to  have  railroad 
communicatiim  with  the  outside  world.  And, 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  us,  Sonoma  county 
is  to  be  connected  by  rail  with  the  overlanil 
railroad  systems  of  the  State.  In  regard  to 
these  two  extensions  the  liullclin  says: 
'Two  incorporations  wore  filed  Tuesday, 
which  show  that  imijortant  railroad  exten- 
sions .are  about  to  be  made.  The  firat  is 
th.at  of  the  Marin  and  Napa  Kailroad  (  !om- 
pany,  which  will  build  a  line  of  road  begin- 
ing  at  a  point  on  the  San  Francisco  and 
Novato,  in  Marin  county,  thence  to  a  jioint 
on  the  California  Pacific  ro.ad  between  Ade- 
lente  and  Suscol,  in  Napa  county,  a  distance 
of  tw(!nty-three  miles.  The  capital  stock  is 
•^-oOO.OOO,  an<l  the  inc-or|M)r.ators  are  .r.  Mervyn 
Don.ahue,  Mary  K.  Vcm  Schroder,  Henry  C. 
Whiting,  Peter  J.  .McGlynn  and  R.  H. 
Lloyd.  The  Cloverdale  and  Ifkiah  Rail- 
road Company  proiJose  to  build  a  lino  from 
the  town  of  Cloverdale,  in  Sonoma  county,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles.  Capital  stock, 
."SI, 01)0,000.  The  ilirectoi-s  .are  the  same  as  in 
the  other  oor))oration.'  On  Wednesday  we 
learned  from  reliable  aivthority  that  (!ol. 
1  )on,')huo  h.as  already  ccmtractcd  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ties  .and  bridge 
timber  required  for  the  building  of  these 
roads,  and  th.at  the  surveys  of  the  Napa 
county  branch,  with  a  portion  of  that  on  the 
Ukiah  extension,  have  alre.ady  been  made. 
So  it  wouM  seem  from  the  jjresent  outlook, 
that  these  two  roads  will  be  built  ;it  once." 


considered  the  chemical  hills  of  Tjako  county 
most  desirable  .as  grape  and  f  l  uit  land,  and  we  feel 
confident  :hat  it  is  only  necessary  that  people  out- 
side should  know  of  the  vast  .amount  of  valuable 
(Jovernment  land  which  itill  lies  unchvimed  in  oui 
mountains  to  induce  an  immigration  to  this  region 
similar  to  that  which  has  made  the  southern  p.art 
of  our  St.ito  blossom  ;us  the  rose.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  little  glades  in  tho  mountains,  free  of 
frosts  and  beautifully  watered  by  unfailing  streams 
of  clear  water,  where  from  one  to  six  (U-  seven 
acres  of  levcil  laud  may  be  had  upon  the  creek  bed 
or  bottom,  while  from  twenty-live  to  sixty  acres  of 
hill  land,  not  too  steep  for  the  plow,  could  be 
covered  by  the  s.aine  IHO-acie  location.  Of  course, 
they  are  now  remote  from  market,  and  will  Ije 
<Iifficult  to  reach  .and  work,  l)ut  men  with  perso- 
verenco  .and  p.atient  industry  cannot  fail  to  extr.act 
a  competency  from  them  with  little  outlay  of  other 
capital  than  the  labor  of  thc^ir  hands.    Wo  know 

of  thousands  of  .acres  of  g  1  land,  not  twelve 

miles  distant  from  Lakeport,  well  watered  by  liv- 
ing springs,  the  soil  consisting  of  a  light  red  loam, 


CALIFORNIA  FORESTS. 

The  New  York  Sun  devoted  its  first  col- 
umn to  an  editori.al  on  the  future  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  it  says:  "The  <liscussions 
upon  certain  questions  of  riparian  rights 
which  have  Lately  occupied  the  press  and 
l)eople  of  ("alifornia,  and  so  stirred  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  nsal  interest  in 
any  serious  treatment  of  the  river  problems 
o'  Western  America.  Whether  the  watei-s 
which  flow  through  to  California  rivers  shall 
be  ai)i)ropriated  by  the  mining  interest,  or 
shall  be  used  to  dovtilop  the  .agricultural 
resources  of  the  State  is  of  little  moment 
to  Californi;ins  or  to  the  world  :it  largo  in 
cnnip.arison  with  the  infinitely  utoio  important 
(Hu-sti(m  of  wh.at  is  to  be  the  future  condition 
of  these  rivers  themselves.  Their  very  ex- 
istence is  seriously  threatened.  Two  clas.ses 
of  (!alifornians  are  hotly  <lisi>uting  the  right 
to  use  water,  while  the  third  is  silently 
and  slowly  destroying  the  ca|)acity  of  the 
rivers  to  furnish  any  water  all  during  the 
months  when  the  use  of  water  is  really 
essential.  The  topography  of  no  other  i)art 
of  the  world  is  so  adjqited  to  develop  dan- 
gerous floods  and  subsequent  periods  of  water 
famine  !is  that  of  California.  Californians,  in 
the  mean  time,  go  on  in  their  vain  and 
short  sighted  efforts  to  divert  into  one  or  another 
industrial  ch.annel  the  water  that  flows  from  their 
mountain  reservoirs  without  any  hood  to  the  reser- 
voirs themselves.  California  without  a  perinanout 
summer  supply  of  water,  a  suj>ply  unreplenished 
by  summer  rains,  will  perish  with  its  forests.  This 
fact  is  as  imniutuble  .as  the  Laws  of  nature." 


TirK  in.agnifieent  provision  made  by  Leland 
•Stanford  and  his  wife  for  an  institution  of  learning 
of  the  highest  order,  has  attracted  general  atten- 
tion on  both  siiles  of  the  continent.  The  munifi- 
cence of  the  benefaction  is  duo  to  the  death  of 
Leland  Stanford,  .Jr.,  the  only  chihl  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  .Stuiford.  Reiiig  loft  childless,  they  have 
detenninoil  to  make  the  rising  generation  and 
posterity  their  heirs,  and  confer  upon  them  a  large 
p.art  of  their  vast  fortune.  This  is  a  noble  resolve, 
which  will  i)erpetuate  their  meimiry  and  fame  as 
long  as  the  arts  and  sciences  are  ainnociatod  by 
men  and  w«mv.n.—Sanfa  Rosa  Dnnocrat. 
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HOPEFUL.  INDICATIONS. 

There  are  many  indications  of  better  times 
in  business  matters,  and  that  the  depres- 
sion which  has  so  long  prevailed,  is 
about  to  give  place  to  renewed  activity. 
The  overproduction  of  past  years  has  been 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  increased  popu- 
lation, and  the  demand  for  manufactured 
products  is  increasing.  This  is  especially 
manifested  in  the  iron  trade.  Car  rolling 
mills,  running  at  their  full  capacity,  are 
unable  to  supply  the  present  demand  for 
steel  rails,  and  it  has  become  necessary 
to  resort  to  importations  from  Europe  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  roads  already 
in  course  of  construction.  The  activity 
now  manifested  in  railroad  building 
throughout  the  United  states,  is  in  itself 
a  good  indication  of  returning  prosperity. 
During  the  period  of  depression  since 
1881,  railroad  construction  has  been 
retarded,  and,  in  fact  every  branch 
of  industry  has  felt  the  curtailing 
influence  of  business  stagnation. 
The  iron  and  coal  trades  have  suffered 
severely,  cotton  and  woolen  mills  have 
limited  their  production,  banks  have 
suffered  a  loss  in  profits  and  railroads 
have  failed  to  earn  dividends  and  interest. 
In  every  department  of  business  for  five 
years  p-ist,  in  Europe  and  America,  there 
has  been  depression,  and  liquidation  has 
been  in  progresp.  Although  the  depres- 
sion has  been  ijuaocompanied,  except  in 
rare  instances  by  heavy  failures,  it  has 
been  fully  as  severe  as  any  the  country 
has  ex'ierieuced  for  manv  rears.  But  the 
question  which  now  presents  itself  is: 
Has  not  the  turning  point  been  reached? 
We  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
it  has;  first,  because  of  the  stagnation  in 
business  having  continued  so  long.  Five 
years  is  a  long  time  for  trade  to  be  de- 
pressed, particularly  when  such  depres- 
sion is  not  the  result  of  a  severe  panic. 
After  Buch  a  period  of  depression,  a  reac- 
tion may  reasonably  be  looked  for.  As  the 
inflation  of  1881,  lasted  for  a  less  time 
than  usual,  it  seems  that  the  subsequent 
reaction  has  over-stayed  its  time.  The  real 
question  is  not  so  much  the  extent  of  the 
depression  as  the  time  it  has  continued, 
and  as  it  has  lasted  five  years,  or  about 
three  times  as  long  as  the  previous  period 
of  prosperity,  there  is  reason,  according 
to  all  similar  experiences,  for  calculating 
that  we  have  seen  the  worst. 

From  1881  to  1883,  production  was  on  a 
large  scale;  and  the  masses  of  me  people 
were  benefitted  while  the  production 
lasted,  but  their  suffering  began  when 
curtailment  began.  Depression  then 
became  a  serious  matter.  Small  remun- 
eration to  capital  affects  the  means  of 
saving,  and  consequently  removes  the  stimu- 
lus to  increased  production.  The  large  in- 
crease of  production  in  1881,  was  owing  to 
profits  above  the  average  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  savings.  When  profits  have  been 
small  for  a  long  time,  production  decreases,  at 
least  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
the  masses,  as  well  as  the  capitalists  suffer. 
Another  good  sign  of  approaching  prosperity, 
is  the  improvement  in  general  manufacturing 
business,  as  indicated  by  the  increased  demand 
for  money  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
which  has  decreased  the  surplus  of  the  New 
STork  banks  over  the  legal  reserve,  from  sixty 
millions  last  year  to  eight  millions.  The  low 
price  of  money  has  long  been  an  object  of  con- 
cern, but  with  any  improvement  at  all  in  busi- 
ness, cheap  money  will  prove  to  be  a  most 
powerful  factor  in  the  inauguration  of  a  pros- 
perous era.   The  prolonged  depression  and 


consequent  liquidation  have  resulted  in  easy 
money,  and  easy  money  will,  in  turn,  assist  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  depression.  Stocks  of 
manufactured  goods  are  generally  small,  and 
prices  have  gone  to  "bed-rock,"  so  that  any 
change  must  be  for  the  better.  Many  lines  of 
goods  are  advancing  now,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  prices  is  upward,  indicating  not 
only  a  good  steady  trade  but  a  period  of  busi- 
ness activity,  commensurate  with  that  of  former 
depression.  This  reaction  every  few  years  is 
inevitable,  for  the  increase  of  population  is 
sure  to  master  overproduction  and  create  a 
further  demand  for  manufactured  goods.  The 
Railroad  Gazette  of  August  Gth,  estimates  the 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  United  States 
since  the  census  of  1880,  to  be  9,800,000  or 
nearly  twenty  per  cent.,  and  fixes  the  present 
population  at  59,961,000.  Should  the  immi- 
gration for  the  next  four  years  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  last  year,  and  taking  the  ordinary 


rough  carpets,  mats,  eto.  The  exportation  of 
gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth  has  been  a  pro- 
fitable branch  of  commerce  for  the  merchants 
of  India,  and  the  trade  in  that  material  has 
also  formed  the  basis  of  the  fortune  of  many 
American  and  English  merchants.  The  plant, 
from  the  bark  of  which  the  fibre  is  obtained  is 
an  annual  and  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  The  stems,  which  are  straight 
and  bare,  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
little  finger,  branching  out  near  the  top  into 
lanceolate  leaves  about  six  inches  long  by  two 
inches  broad,  with  sharply  serrated  edges. 
Yellow  flowers  spring  from  the  leafy  tufts,  the 
pistils  of  which  form  a  globular  flat-topped 
capsule  which  contains  the  seed.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  plant,  some  of  which  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  it  has  thus  become  natur- 
alized in  most  parts  of  the  East  as  far  as  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Jews' 


Since  this  abominable  fashion  has  been 
abandoned,  the  jute  market  has  perceptibly 
declined.  Jute,  or  gunny  cloth  is  extensively 
used  for  baling  cotton,  hops,  etc.,  and  as  it 
takes  about  seven  yards  to  each  bale,  the  con- 
sumption for  these  products  is  very  great. 
Experiments  in  jute-culture  have  been  success- 
fully made  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  these  experiments  have  shown 
that  fibre  of  the  finest  quality  can  be  produced 
here.  Thus  far,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
labor,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  State 
to  cultivate  the  jute  plant  to  any  extent,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  if  any  of  our  farmers  in 
Southern  California  would  engage  systemati- 
cally and  extensively  in  the  culture  of  this 
textile,  they  would  find  it  more  profitable  than 
wheat  or  even  fruit.  In  India,  the  spinning  of 
the  jute  fibre  into  yarn  for  the  manufacture 
of  gunny  cloth,  affords  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, almost  every  family,  among  the 
poorer  classes,  keeping  the  material  on 
hand,  and  employing  their  leisure  mo- 
ments in  spinning  it.  The  entire  plant 
is  there  utilized;  the  butts  or  thicker 
portion  of  the  stems  are  used  for  making 
paper,  and  the  stems,  after  being  strip- 
ped of  their  fibre,  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  baskets,  in  fences  for 
gardens,  for  fuel,  and  they  also  produce  a 
fine  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder and  fireworks.  The  value  of  jute 
and  its  products,  annually  imported  into 
the  United  States,  is  from  five  millions  to 
eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  we  believe, 
if  our  farmers  would  engage  in  its  culture, 
California  could,  in  a  few  years  supply 
the  entire  demand  at  a  good  profit.  There 
is  a  good  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
found  wheatgrowing  unremunerative  to 
try  the  experiment  of  jute  culture;  as  a 
textile,  its  use  is  daily  increasing,  and  as 
our  luanufiicturers  become  accustomed  to 
working  the  fibre,  they  find  that,  with 
improvid  machinery,  it  is  adapted  to 
much  finer  fabrics  than  gunny  bags  and 
baling.  There  are  at  present  two  mills 
in  California  for  the  manufacture  of  jute; 
one  at  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin, 
the  other  at  Oakland  in  Alameda  county. 
These  mills  at  first  produced  only  the 
coarser  articles  of  jute  cloth,  such  as  bags, 
burlaps  and  baling,  but  the  Oakland  mills 
are  now  putting  upon  the  mMrkct  a  much 
finer  quality  of  goods,  jjriucipally  towel- 
ing which  finds  a  ready  sale  both  here 
and  in  Eastern  markets.  In  order  to 
encourage  this  branch  of  manufactures, 
the  railroads  have  made  a  special  rate  of 
freight  on  this  class  of  shipments,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est, thus  developed,  can  be  sustained  and 
made  profitable.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
with  improved  machinery,  the  list  of  art- 
icles manufactured  from  jute  can  be  great- 
ly extended,  and  we  predict  that,  in  the 
near  future,  jute  material  wii:  form  no  in- 
considerable item  in  the  export  trade  of 
California. 


JOSIAH  STANFORD.;, 


rate  of  the  natural  increase  of  our  population 
it  would  give  us  a  population  in  1890,  of  66,- 
300,000,  or  an  increase  of  about  sixteen  millions 
in  ten  years.  With  such  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation as  this,  a  business  revival  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  that  time  we  believe  is  at 
baud.    All  the  indications  point  that  way. 


JUTE    AND    ITS  PRODUCTS. 

The  enormous  consumption  of  grain  and 
potato  sacks  in  California,  renders  the  ques- 
tion of  a  cheap  and  durable  textile  for  their 
manufacture  a  most  important  one,  especially 
to  the  farmer.  In  seeking  for  some  cheap 
material  from  which  to  manufacture  the 
millions  of  sacks  annually  required  by  Cali- 
fornia farmers,  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
Indian  hemp,  or  Jute.  The  value  of  this 
fibrous  plant  has  long  been  known  in  India 
where  it  is  indigenous,  and  there,  it  has  been 
utilized  principally,  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  bagging,  called  gunny  cloth,  and  for 


Mallow  and  the  young  shoots  are  boiled  and 
eaten  as  a  pot-herb.  In  the  preparation  of 
jute,  the  stems  are  cut  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
blossom,  as  the  fibre  is  then  of  a  finer  quality 
than  at  a  later  stage  of  growth;  they  are  then 
macerated  in  water  until  the  fibre  readily  sep- 
arates, when  it  is  gathered  into  bunches  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  resembling  hemp  but 
much  more  soft  and  silky.  It  is  often  used 
with  silk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  fabrics, 
and  only  an  expert  can  detect  the  adulteration. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage,  being  mixed  with  hemp,  coir  or  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  but  as  jute  does  not  bear  exposure  to 
the  weather,  cordage  thus  made  is  of  poor 
quality  and  not  to  be  relied  upon.  When  the 
rules  of  fashion,  a  few  years  ago,  demanded 
the  use  of  those  unsightly  masses  of  false  hair 
with  which  women  disfigured  their  heads,  vast 
quantities  of  jute  were  used  in  the  manufacture 
chignons,  and  these  were  far  preferable  in  point 
of  cleanliness  to  those  made  from  real  hair. 


CRATBH   L.AKE    AT    THK  hUMMIT. 

A  CDrresiiondeiit  of  the  Red  I'lutf  6>«/t- 
nel,  gives  the  fulluvviiig  description  of  Crater 
Lake:  "To  the  west  of  the  lake  stands  Union 
peak,  9,000  feet  above  the  sea  luvel,  and  on 
the  north  Mt.  Fielson  9,000  feet,  and  nearly 
perpendicular.  Only  four  men  are  known  to 
have  reached  its  summit,  two  of  which  were 
.  myjboss,  Ricksicker  and  his  assistant,  Siebert. 

I  It  is  generally  called  the  lightning  rod  of  the  Cas- 
cades for  the  summit  is  called  fulgarite,  of  which  I 
have  some  specimens.  At  about  one  hundred  feet 
fr  im  the  summit  was  found  a  record  of  a  party 
that  had  been  there  iu  September,  1865,  but  their 
names  were  illegible.  At  its  base  lie?  the  waters 
of  Diamond  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  still 
included  in  the  park.  I  forgot  to  state  that  Crater 
lake  and  surroundings  were  set  apart  as  a  National 
or  State  park  by  the  Government. 

"Wo  went  to  Crater  lake,  where  the  scenery  is 
beautiful  and  the  flies  fearful.  This  basin  of  water 
is  nearly  twenty  miles  in  circumference  and  almost 
ronnd,  with  two  sm.'Ul  islands  shaped  like  a  cone. 
A  perpendiculikr  wall,  averaging  2,000  feot  in  hight, 
surrounds  it.  The  water  is  from  800  to  2,000  feet 
deep,  the  deejiest  water  known.  On  the  east  side 
stands  Mt.  Scott -over  10,000  feet  high." 
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MINING  NOTES. 

Many  people,  at  borne  and  abroad,  have  an 
idea  tbat,  because  of  the  exhauation  of  the 
placer  mines  and  the  compulsory  cessation  of 
hydraulic  mining,  the  mining  industry  is  on 
the  decline.    Notwithstanding  this  impres- 
sion, year  after  year,  when  the  statistics  are 
compiled,  it  is  found  that  California  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  gold-producing  States, 
and  is  second  in  the  total  bullion  product. 
Nevada  county  maintains  her  supremacy  as  a 
gold-producer,  although  the  closing  of  her 
hydraulic  mines  has  greatly  weakened  her 
source  of  supply.    A  correspondent  of  the 
Mining  and  Scientific  Press,  in  a  recent  article, 
pives  some  interesting  information  relative  to 
the  mines  in  the  Grass  Valley  district.  He 
says:  "Like  all  the  mining  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Grass  Valley   suffered  its   ups  and 
downs,  its  early  tribulations  from  fires  and 
floods,  but  owed  its  setbacks  more  to  unsys- 
tematic and  irregular  mining  than  to  any 
other  cause.    Notwithstanding  all  these, 
the  output  of  the  mines  of  Grass  Valley 
and  their  well-known  richness  in  former 
times  should  encourage  explorations  in 
depth  and  extent,  with  every  reasonable 
expectation  of  an  ample  reward  for  the 
outlay."    He  then  gives  a  list  of  the 
mines  in  the  Grass  Valley  district  which 
have  yielded  their  treasures  in  the  plural 
number  of  millions,  as  follows: 

Eurek  a  over  $7 , 000, 000 

Idaho  "   7,00,0000 

Empire   7,000,000 

Allison  Bauch  "   4,700,000 

EockyBar  "  4,500,000 

Gold  Hill  "  4  0('0,000 

North  Star  "   3,000,000 

New  York  Hill  "   3  000,000 

Scaddeu's  Plat   2,000,000 

New  Eocky  Bar  '.  2,000,000 

Many  other  mines  in  the  same  region 
might  be  enumerated  which  have  yielded 
upwards  of  one  million  dollars  and  are 
still  pajiug  well.    From  the  Grass  Valley 
Union  we  learn  that  rich  discoveries  have 
recently  been  made  lu  the  Crown  Point 
mine  and  that  several   specimens  have 
been    exhibited    which    have  attracted 
marked  attention.    The  gold  is  in  com- 
pact, granular  streaks,  running  entirely 
through  the  rock,  and  unmixed  with  sul- 
phurets.    The  rock  itself  is  of  that  lively 
character  that  a  practical  miner  always 
likes  to  see,  as  it  gives  assurance  of  a 
good  gold-bearing    vein,  and    such  the 
Crown  Point  is  showing  itself  to  be  by 
every  day's  development.    The  rich  rock 
was  taken  out  at  a  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  and  at  a  point  where  the 
ledge  is  six  feet  in  width.    The  Crown 
Point,  known  in  early  days  as  the  William 
Penn,  is  situated  on  Wolf  Creek,  only  a 
few  hundred    yards    from  the  railroad 
depot.    A   well-known   capitalist  offered 
$110,000  for  the  property  just  after  the 
strike  was  made,  but  bis  offer  was  refused. 
It  is  reported  that  in  one  day,  specimens 
to  the  yalue  of  $12,000  were  taken  out. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  resume 
work  iu  the  Coe  mine,   adjoining  the 
Crown  Point,  and  which  it  is  believed  will 
prove  equally  rich.    The  Plymouth  Miue 
in  Amador  county  still  keeps  up  its  repu- 
tation as  a  bullion  producer.    The  yield 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st,  1886, 
was  $155,192,39  and  the  expense  of  oper- 
ating the  mine  for  the  three  months  was 
$60,054,30,     leaving    a    net    profit  of 
$95,138,09.    Since  the  last  report  was 
issued,  the  Pacific  shaft  has  been  sunk  for  a 
new  level.  No.  6.    The  preceding  level,  No.  5, 
has  been  prospected  its  entire  length,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  yield  as  much 
gold  as  any  level  yet  opened.    At  present  the 
company  are  working  the  low-grade  rock  in 
the  upper  levels.    New  gold  fields  have  been 
discovered  in  Los  Angeles  county  in  Preoipicio 
canyon.    There  is  gold  in  the  gravel  of  the 
Santa  Anita,  North  San  Gabriel  and  Precipice 
•   canyons  which  approach  each  other  very  near 
in  the  mountains.    Various  ledges  between 
these  have  been  prospected  and  assayed,  and 
yield  from  fifty  dollars  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  gold  to  the  ton.    The  excitement  in 
Pasadena  is  very  great  and  if  large  ledges  are 
found,  a  cable  road  will  be  constructed  from 
the  Sphinx  Eanch,  up  the  Preoipicio  canyon  to 
the  pine  forest  which  stands  on  the  divide  be- 
tween that  canyon  and  the  Santa  Anita  canyon. 
It  is  a  charming  place  to  live  in  the  summer, 
with  lofty  trees,  oold  spring  water  and  beauti- 


ful scenery  The  Los  Angeles  Herald,  from 
which  we  derive  this  information  says:  "The 
elevation  of  the  gold  region  is  about  5,500  feet, 
distance  fcom  Los  Angeles  about  fourteen 
miles  in  a  direct  northeasterly  course."  In 
Placer  county  the  mines  are  looking  well  and 
in  many  instances  the  miners  are  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  increasing  richness  of  their 
ore.  E.  C.  Cheek  is  working  his  seam  mine 
south  of  Georgetown,  with  flattering  prospects. 
Much  of  the  quartz  is  rich  in  gold,  and  he  is 
building  an  arastra  with  which  to  work  it. 
The  pump  and  arastra  will  be  worked  by  horse 
power. 

In  Amador  county,  the  mining  industry  is 
being  pressed  with  vigor.  The  Pine  Grove 
mines  have  a  full  force  of  men  at  work  but 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  and  it  is  feared  that 
some  of  the  mines  will  be  forced  to  shut  down 
until  the  fall  rains  bring  a  fresh  supply  of  the 
needful  element.    A  large  amount  of  mill  tim- 


is  not  merely  a  stringer  of  quartz,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding six  inches  in  thickness,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  most  of  the  rich  deposits  met 
with  in  this  district.  The  ledge  now  being 
operated  in  the  tunnel  level  is  over  four  feet 
wide;  indeed,  the  prospect  of  a  permanent 
paying  mine  being  developed  at  this  point  is 
more  flattering  than  ever.  The  depth  now 
reached  is  about  the  water  level  of  the  river 
and  the  theory  entertained  by  many  that  the 
broken  character  of  the  gold-bearing  forma- 
tion, as  met  with  near  the  surface,  would,  be- 
low the  water-line,  give  place  to  a  solid  and 
well-defined  ledge,  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  real- 
ization. 

The  following  account  of  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  long-lost  Gunsight  mine,  we  take 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald: 

Through  many  weary  years  the  search  for 
the  wondrous  Gunsight  mine  that  was  reported 
to  have  been  discovered  near  the  Nevada  line 


HORACE  DAVIS. 


bers  and  machinery  for  the  Kennedy  mine, 
near  Jackson  is  arriving  at  the  depot  and  be- 
ing hauled  to  its  destination.  The  sun  of 
prosperity  has  dawned  upon  the  South  Spring 
Hill  mine,  and  is  shedding  its  golden  rays  in 
the  form  of  dividends  to  a  liberal  extent.  A 
dividend  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share  was 
declared  recently,  which  aggregated  $30,000. 
From  all  accounts,  the  Moore  mine  is  likely  to 
turn  out  a  good,  paying  property.  The  ledge 
encountered  on  the  lower  level  continues  to 
open  out  well,  both  in  width  and  quality.  The 
mill  at  present  erected  upon  the  property,  is 
deemed  to  be  altogether  too  small,  and  upon 
the  arrival  of  Senator  Jones  from  Washington, 
the  proposition  to  erect  a  forty-stamp  mill  will 
be  acted  upon. 

For  sometime  past,  the  work  in  hand  at  the 
big  tunnel  at  Middle  Bar  has  been  the  sinking 
of  a  winze  from  the  tunnel  level.  This  winze 
has  reached  a  depth  of  over  forty  feet  and  we 
are  informed  that  good  ore  has  been  found.  It 


about  twenty-five  years  ago  has  been  continued, 
and  many  bleaching  human  skulls  lie  on  the 
burning  desert,  the  only  evidence  of  the  ad- 
venturers who  went  out  to  find  the  golden 
treasure.  Many  times  it  has  been  reported 
found,  but  on  careful  observation  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  real  mine  was  not  the  lost 
and  fabulous  Gunsight,  but  yet  the  spirit  of 
adventure  lived  and  thrived,  and  the  persons 
who  had  seen  the  specimens  of  gold  from  that 
opulent  region  believed  with  a  firm  faith  that 
they  could  find  the  long-lost  region  of  rich- 
ness. 

In  firm,  brave  faith,  about  a  month  ago,  a 
party  left  Los  Angeles  to  search  for  the  golden 
glory  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  It  consisted  of  A. 
F.  Judson,  A.  D.  Spring  and  Barney  Carter. 
They  went  by  team  via  Cajon  pass  down  the 
Mojave,  over  the  Mojave  desert  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  from  Barstow,  passing  by  Black's 
ranch,  and  south  of  Fanamint  around  the  foot 
of  the  Amargosa  mountains  into  tbat  oaldrou 


of  fire.  Death  valley,  under  the  ferveni  .  ,it  of 
an  August  sun.  Their  object  was  to  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  supposed  trail  that  the 
lamented  Goulder  followed  when  he  discov- 
ered vast  placers  of  gold  and  gathered  it  like 
the  gleaning  of  a  field  of  ripened  grain. 

Into  the  dazzling  white  plain  they  went,  the 
burning  sand  scorching  their  sore  and  swollen 
feet,  and  through  the  green  goggles  over  their 
eyes  the  reflected  blazing  light  nearly  ruined 
the  sight  of  their  weakened  eyeballs. 

To  add  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  the  bones 
of  emigrants  and  ptospectors,  mules,  burros 
and  oxen  lay  on  the  plain  where  the  possessors 
of  these  skeletons  died  from  thirst,  heat  or 
starvation. 

The  party  followed  the  north  star  toward  the 
land  of  their  hopes.    Occasionally  a  great  vul- 
tu  re  sailed  above  them  waiting  to  see  when 
one  of  the  party  would  perish  to  furnish  him  a 
coveted  meal.    In  the  background  tte  barren 
mountain  cliffs  where  no  blade  of  grass 
ever  grew  to  gladden  the  eye,  afforded 
no  relief,  while  the  heat  was  terrible,  and 
beyond  the  waste  of  shining  sand  the 
fantastic  forms  of  rugged  rocks  bounded 
the  horizon  and  seemed  to  sink  into  the 
ocean  of  a  deep  blue  sky.    After  passing 
out  of  the  north  end  of  the  valley  they 
entered  the  east  range  of  the  Amargosa 
mountains.  Here  they  became  bewildered 
and  utterly  lost.    The  water  barrels  be- 
came dry  and  shrunk  and  fell  in  pieces, 
while  the  wagon  shrunk  and  fell  apart. 
Fortunately  in  that  country  wood  never 
decays,  and  pieces  of  the  old  wagons  of 
'49  were  found  from  time  to  time  where 
the  emigrants  had  burned  a  part  of  them 
to  cook  their  food  and  then  died,  unhon- 
ored   and   unsung.    Out  of   these  rem- 
nants of  wagons  they  kept  their  vehicle  in 
repair  and  pushed   on,  they  knew  not 
whither.    Their  thirst  became  intolerable, 
and  on  digging  into  the  sand  they  after 
awhile  struck  water,  but  alas,  it  was  salt. 
They  drank  of  it  but  only  incieased  their 
suffering.    They  poured  it  into  the  horses 
mouths,  but  the  animals  threw  it  out. 

At  last,  more  dead  than  alive,  they 
reached  the  mountains  where  they  found 
some  timber  and  also  some  bunch  grass 
for  their  horses  and  a  spring  of  water. 
Prospecting  was  wearily  and  unsuccess- 
fully carried  on  until  one  day  when 
digging  for  water,  they  shoveled  out 
gravel  that  abounded  in  coarse  gold  in 
chunks  of  the  value  of  $1  to  $5  apiece. 
They  then  knew  that  they  had  found  the 
great  place  that  Goulder  discovered  long 
years  ago.  They  staked  out  a  claim  and 
gathered  some  of  the  precious  metal.  It 
then  seemed  certain  that  they  were  near 
the  famous  Gunsight  ledges,  and  after 
long  and  tiresome  searches  they  were 
rewarded  with  finding  ledges  of  gold-bear- 
ing rock,  silver  ore,  galena  and  copper. 
These  ledges  they  located  and  secured  a 
large  number  of  specimens. 

They  then  began  their  long  and  weary 
journey  toward  Los  Angeles,  some  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  where  they  arrived 
the  other  day,  soiled,  ragged,  bruised, 
sore,  tired,  with  weakened  eyesight  and 
wasted  strength.  As  soon  as  they  had 
obtained  refreshment  they  sent  for  a 
Herald  reporter,  to  whom  they  showed 
their  rich  specimens  and  told  their  ro- 
mantic tale  of  suffering  and  success. 
Judson  and  Spring  are  in  fair  preserva- 
tion, but  B  irney  Carter  was  badly  used  up 
and  was  not  able  to  receive  company. 

Preparations  for  opening  the  placers  and 
using  dry  washers  will  begin  soon  and  men, 
teams  and  tools  will  be  engaged  to  open  the 
ledges.  Steel  wheels  will  be  made  for  the 
wagons  and  galvanized  iron  barrels  will  be 
made  to  hold  water.  Nothing  but  steel  or 
iron  seems  to  be  able  to  withstand  the  climate 
of  the  great  barren,  burning  Death  valley. 

By  the  time  these  preparations  are  com- 
pleted it  is  likely  that  the  boat  will  greatly 
moderate. 

The  returning  party  will  go  from  Los  An- 
geles to  a  point  near  Tehachapi  by  rail,  and 
then  by  teams  to  the  land  of  gold.  It  is  likely 
that  about  three  weeks  will  elapse  before  the 
expedition  will  get  under  way.  In  the  mean 
time  the  discoverers  are  jubilant  at  the  thought 
that  they  have  found  the  Gunsight  mines  and 
the  Goulder  placers. 
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THE  BOY  OP  THR  PBRIOD. 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  the  human  race  ia 
deteriorating,  or  ia  it  the  fault  of  our  present 
system  of  education,  that  the  boy  of  to-day  is 
lacking  in  many  of  the  qualities  that  charac- 
terized the  American  youth  some  fifty  years 
ago?   That  spirit  of  enterprise  and  self-reli- 
ance, which  prompted  the  American  boy  of 
the  olden  time  to  quit  the  old  roof-tree  and 
strike  out  into  the  world  for  himself,  relieving 
bin  parents  from  the  burden  of  his  maintenance 
and  becoming,  at  an  early  age,  an  indepen- 
dent, self-supporting  useful  citizen,  seems,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  have  died  out  in  the 
present  generation.     There  are,  of  course, 
many  honorable  exceptions,  but  with  a  large 
proportion  of  our  youth,  nowadays,  the  "chief 
end  of  man"  appears  to  be,  to  live  sumptu- 
ously upon  other  person's  earnings;  to  avoid 
labor,  and  to  play  the  role  of  "the  man  aboat 
town."    It  is  alarming  to  note  the  number  of 
idle  boys  and  young  men  upon  our  streets, 
whose  sole  ambition  seems  to  be  to  dress 
in  the  height  of  fashion,  smoke  the  best 
cigars  their  meager  purses  will  afford,  and 
to  insult  ladies  as  they  pass  by  a  vulgar 
stare  or,  perhaps,  an  impudent  nod  or 
sign.    They  fill  the  theaters,  the  saloons, 
the  billiard-rooms  and  the  various  dens 
of  vice  and  crime  when  night  throws  her 
mantle  aruund  their  detestable  acts,  and 
from  these  haunts  they  soon  graduate  to 
the  city  prison,  the  county  jail,  the  house 
of  correction  and  the  penitentiary,  per- 
haps to  the  gallows.    Many  of  these  boys 
and  young  men,  are  sons  of  respectable 
parents,  born,  reared  and  educated  in  our 
midst;  with  educational  advantages  such 
as  the  boy  of  fifty  years  ago  never  dreamed 
of;  many  ol  them  are  not  naturally  per- 
verse,  and  might,  no  doubt,  had  their 
early  home-training  been  properly  attend- 
ed to,  have  become  exemplary  citizens. 
Therein,  in  a  great  measure,  lies  the  diffi- 
culty.   Parents  become  careless,  and  allow 
their  boys  to  roam  the  streets  at  all  hours 
unrestrained,  taking  no  thought  of  the 
vicious    influences    to  which   they  are 
subjected,   and   thus   the  boy  becomes 
gradually  corrupted,  and  before  the  care- 
less parents  see  or  suspect  the  danger, 
their  son  has  become  as  adept  in  vire,  and 
in  a  fair  way  to  "bring  their  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave."     In  most  in- 
stances the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  lack 
of  parental  care,  and  the  absence  of  those 
home  influences,  so  sweet  and  so  sacred, 
which,    thrown  around  a  child,  form  a 
shield  and  buckler  against  the  attacks 
of  vice.    There  are,  unfortunately,  many 
homes  where  these  beneficent  influences 
are  never  felt.    Where  the  parents  them- 
selves are  corrupt,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  children  are  vicious;  when  the 
fountain  head  is  poisoned,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  streams  are  foul.    But  leaving 
the  vicious  and  disreputable  classes  to 
their  almost  certain  doom,  the  prison  or 
the  scaffold,  there  is  another  class  of 
young  men  whose  impulses  in  general  are 
good,  who  hope  to  become  respectable 
members  of  society  and  wish  to  become 
Ko,  but  they  hope  to  attain  that  object 
without   the  drudgery  of    labor.  They 
spurn  the  plow,  the  forge  and  the  bench 
as  unclean    things,   they  rush  into  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  learned  profcssicns, 
forgetting  that  there  is  room  only  at  the 
top;  they  seek  positions  as  school  teach- 
ers, salesmen,  clerks,  anything  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  honest  labor,  and  lelieve 
them  from  struggling,   as  their  fathers  did, 
for  a  living.    These  occupations  unfit  a  man 
for  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  are  better 
adapted    to    women;    men    should  grapple 
with   the  sterner  problems  of  life,   and  by 
enterprise,   energy    and  determination,  win 
for  themselves  an  honorable  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  noblest  class  of  men — self-made  men. 
Boys  of  the  present  day  acquire  a  habit  of 
leaning  on  some  one  else;  they  do  not  appear 
to  possess  that  self-reliance  and  determination 
of    character    which    compels    success  and 
snatches  victory  from  defeat.    Very  few  of  our 
young  men  who  enter  upon  a  perfui.ctory  life, 
ever  rise  above  mediocrity,  if,  indeed,  they 
reach  it,  and  but  a  small  per  centage  of  those 
who  engage  in  professional  life  ever  rise  above 
the  substratum  of  their  class.  The  men  who  rise 
in  the  world,  are  those  who  have  been  buffotted  by 
it;  who  have  endured  its  hardships  bravely,  and 
strengthened  their  characters  by  overcoming 


difSculties  and  standing  up  courageously  under 
disappointments.  Take,  for  example,  the  two 
U.  S.  Senators  from  California — Stanford  and 
Hearst — each  in  his  boyhood  waa  compelled  to 
work  in  the  field  or  in  the  mine ;  day  after  day  they 
toiled,  taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  improve  their  minds  by  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge;  their  advantages  for  obtain- 
ing an  education  exceedingly  limited;  yet, 
these  two  men,  one  from  the  north,  the  other 
from  the  south,  in  early  youth,  without  money 
or  influential  friends,  went  forth  into  the 
world  to  carve  a  pathway  to  fortune  for  them- 
selves. We  have  no  time  nor  space  here,  to  re- 
late their  struggles,  their  trials  and  disap- 
pointments; the  result  is  before  us.  One  is 
the  greatest  railroad-builder  in  the  world,  the 
other,  the  foremost  miner;  and  both  occupy 
to-day.  with  one  exception,  the  highest  official 
position  in  the  gift  of  the  Ameri-;an  people. 
Here  is  a  sermon  in  brief  for  our  youth  of  to- 


heathen.  The  white  cigar-makers  of  San 
Francisco  are  making  an  earnest  effort  to  wrest 
from  the  Chinese  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
they  should  be  heartily  aided  and  encouraged 
by  all  white  consumers  of  cig»j-8.  Desiring  to 
learn  something  of  cigar-making,  we  visited 
the  establishment  of  a  prominent  manufacturer 
in  this  city  where  a  large  number  of  white  men 
and  girls  are  employed,  and  no  Chinese  need 
apply.  We  were  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
air  of  industry,  good  order  and  decorum  which 
pervaded  the  entire  factory.  Each  employe 
appeared  to  understand  thoroughly  his  or  her 
appropriate  place  and  the  work  proceeded 
silently  and  without  the  slightest  interruption 
or  confusion. 

The  finest  grade  of  tobacco  comes  from  Ha- 
vana, and  is  used  for  what  is  called  filling. 
The  wrapper  used  mostly  in  this  country,  is 
the  Sumatra  leaf,  and  is  the  handsomest  and 
best  in  use.    In  the  first  place,  all  tobacco  is 
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day.  Had  these  men  hidden  themselves  in 
stores  and  counting-houses,  the  world  would 
never  have  heard  of  them  as  great  progresion- 
ists,  millionaires  and  public  benefactors.  They 
went  forth  to  battle  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  without  a  dollar;  the  result  shows  what 
energy,  determination,  and  true  American 
pluck  will  accomplish.  Let  our  California 
boys  read  and  ponder. 


HOW    CIGARS    AKE  MADE. 

Few  men  who  daily  indulge  in  the  fragrant 
weed,  have  any  idea  of  the  methods  of  manu- 
facture of  the  cigars  which  afford  them  so  much 
enjoyment.  No  decent  white  man  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  filthy  habits  of  the  Chinese, 
will  smoke  a  Chinese-made  cigar  if  he  knows 
it.  White  cigar-makers,  as  a  rule,  are  cleanly 
in  their  habits,  and  one  can  enjoy  a  cigar  from 
their  hands  without  dreading  the  result  of 
placing  between  his  lips  a  cigar,  whose  tip  has 
been  moistened  with  the  saliva  of  a  leprous 


moistened  with  water,  and  left  standing  be- 
tween twenty-four  and  forty-eight  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  texture  of  the  leaf.  It  is  then 
stripped,  that  is,  the  stems  are  taken  out,  and 
the  leaves  opened  and  spread  between  two 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  open,  and 
giving  it  a  flat  surface.  In  this  stage  the 
leaves  are  dried  and  worked  into  cigars  as 
fillers.  The  greatest  precaution  is  taken  that 
the  filler  be  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  it  cannot 
be  smoked  freely  and  the  cigar  is  spoiled. 
Cigars  are  rolled  on  flat  stones  or  wooden 
benches,  by  a  deft  motion,  quite  indescribable 
to  those  who  have  never  seen  it.  The  rolling 
is  but  the  work  of  an  instant;  the  tobacco  is 
laid  on  the  stone,  the  practiced  hands  touch  it — 
one  minute  more  and  there  is  a  cigar  of  perfect 
proportions,  which  is  rapidly  passed  along  to 
the  next  man,  who  clips  off  the  end  with  a 
small  cutting  machine,  made  for  the  purpose, 
after  which  it  is  passed  to  another  man,  who 
ties  it  up  into  a  bundle  with  many  others  of  its 


kind.  As  a  rule,  the  inside  wrapper,  called 
the  "binder"  of  a  cigar,  is  composed  of  either 
Connecticut  or  Wisconsin  tobacco,  which,  on 
account  of  its  being  very  thin  and  flimsy,  and 
having  little  taste,  does  not  in  the  least  mar 
the  taste  of  the  Havana  filler.  After  the  filler 
is  inclosed  in  the  binder,  it  is  termed  in  the 
trade  a  "bunch;"  the  outside  binder  is  then 
cut,  rolled  and  finished,  which  completes  the 
process  of  making  what  are  known  as  "hand- 
made cigars." 

Cigars  are  also  made  in  molds,  in  blocks  of 
various  forms  or  shapes  of  cigars.  These 
blocks  are  groved  in  the  exact  shape  of  the 
cigar  when  finished.  "Bunches"  are  made  by 
hand  and  placed  in  these  grooves,  after  which  a 
cover,  fitting  the  mold  exactly  is  placed  over  it 
and  the  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  press  until 
wanted  for  packing.  In  cheap  work,  three 
hundred  bunches  are  prepared  at  once,  inferior 
cigars  being  made  in  this  way  for  the  reason 
that  they  can  be  made  so  much  cheaper 
and  faster.  These  are  naturally  not  so 
good  as  the  hand-made  cigars,  as  machine- 
mnking,  in  some  way,  detracts  from  the 
flavor.  They  are  more  shapely  than 
hand-made  cigars,  but  a  connoisseur  will 
quickly  detect  the  difference  in  flavor. 

IN  TBE   HEART  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

BY  J.  M.  HUTCHINOS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  vol- 
umes that  has  come  to  our  notice  during 
the  year.  It  presents  a  complete  histori- 
cal and  descriptive  summary  of  the  won- 
derful Yo  Semite  Valley  and  its  marvel- 
ous surroundings,  embracing: 

How,  when,  by  whom  and  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  discovered;  the  char- 
acteristics of  its  primitive  inhabitants; 
the  name,  "Yo  Semite,"  its  derivation 
and  signification;  the  Indians,  with  their 
manners,  customs,  systems  of  belief, 
legends,  name  and  native  foods;  the  first 
visitors  to  Yo  Semite,  and  the  annual 
number  since;  pioneer  settlers,  their  cabin- 
homes,  and  early  experience;  voiced  im- 
pressions of  eminent  personages  concern- 
ing it;  Congressional  and  State  enact- 
ments in  its  favor;  its  remarkable  scenic 
grandeur;  peculiar  geologic  features;  the- 
ories concerning  its  formation;  altitude 
of  all  its  accompanying  clifts  and  waler- 
fulls;  pictures  of  its  scenery  both  in  win- 
ter and  summer;  map  of  the  valley  and  its 
surroundings;  the  action  of  its  ancient 
and  living  glaciers  and  their  old  moraines, 
and  the  sublime  features  of  the  High 
Sierra  beyond  Yo  Semite.  It  also  con- 
tains a  full  description  of  each  and  every 
route  to  the  valley,  with  scenes  by  the 
way;  tables  of  distances  and  altitudes  of 
nearly  every  point  passed;  maps  of  routes, 
etc.  It  is  the  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete description  of  the  Yo  Semite  and 
its  surroundings  yet  published,  and  af- 
fords a  mass  of  information,  interesting 
and  instructive  to  old  and  young  alike. 

No  person  is  more  competent  to  write 
a  description  of  these  wonders  than  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hutchings.  His  long  residence  in 
the  valley,  and  thorough  Intimacy  with 
every  point  of  interest  in  the  vicinity, 
render  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work. 
We  congratulate  him  upon  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  his  labors.  He 
has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  library,  an  ornament 
to  the  table,  and  an  acceptable  and  grace- 
ful present  to  a  friend.  It  contains  five  hun- 
dred pages  of  letter  press,  and  is  embellished 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  engravings, 
forty-five  of  *hich  are  full-page  size.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  tinted  paper  and  substantially 
bound  in  embossed  cloth  with  beautifully 
illustrated  covers,  and  its  typographical  execu- 
tion is  faultless.  It  is  in  truth  a  most  elegant 
and  intensely  interesting  volume,  and  will 
doubtless  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Pacific  Press  Company,  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Castro  streets,  Oakland,  and  is 
sold  only  by  subscription.  Copies  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  publishers. 

CHEAP  LANDS. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Land  Bureau  are  now  of- 
fering cheap  land  in  small  tracts,  in  the  arte- 
sian well  region  of  Tulare  county,  at  low 
figures.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE  FAIR. 

The  twenty-first  Industrial  Fair,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  gives 
promise  of  being  quite  as  successful  as  any  of 
its  predecessors.    The  receipts,  thus  far,  have 
enabled  the  management  to  make  a  material 
reduction  upon  the  mortgage  d«bt  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  with  the  present  revenue,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  this  worthy  Institution 
will  possess  its  magnificent  property  free  from 
incumbrance.  The  present  exhibition  presents 
many  attractive  features,  some  of  which  at 
once  arrest  attention  and  elicit  surprise  and 
admiration,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
fruit  exhibits  made  by  several  of  our  interior 
counties.    The  most  extensive  and  notable  dis- 
plays are  made  by  Sonoma  and  Placer  counties, 
but  other  counties  make  a  very  interesting  and 
creditable  showing,  particularly  San  Diego, 
Solano,  Shasta,   Fresno  and   Contra  Costa. 
These  counties  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  fresh 
and  dried  fruits,  wines,  brandies,  cereals, 
etc.,  illustrating  the  rapid  progress  which 
is  being  made  in  developing  the  agricul- 
tural, horticultural  and  viticultural  re- 
sources of  the   State.    The   display  of 
dried  fruits  is    especially  fine,  and  the 
spectator  is   at    once    struck  with  the 
marked  difference  between  the  sun-dried 
frnit  anii  that  cured  by  evaporation;  the 
former  retaining  all  the  rich  fresh  tints 
of  the  fruit,  the  other  colorless,  parched 
and  shriveled. 

A  handsome  exhibit  is  made  by  Horace 
Davis  &  Co.,  of  the  Golden  Gate  Flouring 
Mills,  on  First  street,  consisting  of  the 
various  brands  of  flour  manufactured  at 
that  establishment,  the  oldest  in  the 
State,  and  the  first  to  adopt  the  improved 
roller  machinery.  The  flour  from  these 
mills  has  an  enviable  reputation  through- 
out the  Pacific  Coast,  in  China,  South 
America,  and  the  Eastern  States. 

A  fine  display  in  the  line  of  raw  mate- 
rial and  manufactured  goods,  is  made  by 
the  Oakland  Cotton  Mills,  an  industry  of 
which  the  public,  thus  far,  have  had  but 
little  knowledge.  It  is  only  a  short  time 
since  the  attempt  to  establish  a  cotton 
factory  on  this  coast  was  made,  and 
many  were  skeptical  as  to  its  success. 
It  had  been  shown  some  years  before 
that  cotton  could  be  successfully  grown 
in  this  State,  but  the  price  of  labor  was 
too  high  to  enable  us  to  compete  with 
India  and  the  Southern  States  in  pro- 
ducing this  staple,  and  accordingly  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  cotton 
upon  a  large  scale.  A  few  bales  are 
raised  annually  in  Merced  county,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  material  for  the  use  of 
the  Oakland  Mills  is  imported  from  India. 
The  exhibit  made  is  valuable,  as  show- 
ing what  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
line  of  manufacture  seldom  attempted 
in  this  State.  The  goods,  shown  side 
by  side  with  the  snowy  material,  consist 
of  twine,  cordage,  flour,  grain  and  other 
bags;  canvass  duck,  carpeting,  toweling, 
etc.,  made  exclusively  by  white  labor  and 
equal  if  not  superior  to  any  imported 
goods  of  the  same  class. 

The  Petaluma  Packing  Company  make 
a  very  attractive  display  of  preserved 
fruits  in  glass,  which  cannot  fail  to  tempt 
the  appetite  of  the  most  fastidious. 
Fruits  so  carefully  selected  and  tastefully 
packed,  will  find  a  market  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  interesting 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  Castle  Bros.,  who  show  one 
of  their  specialties,  called  "Petti john's  Break- 
fast Gem,"  a  food  prepared  from  cereals,  and 
bearing  a  high  reputation  for  its  nutritive 
qualities.  The  method  of  manufacture  and 
packing  is  shown,  and  the  public  have  thus  an 
opportunity  to  judge  of  the  purity  of  the  article. 

H.  Levi  &  Co.  also  exhibit  a  similar  cereal 
delicacy  which  they  term  "Epicurean  Food." 
Samples  of  this  article  are  freely  distributed  to 
visitors,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is 
sought,  augurs  well  for  its  excellence. 

James  O.  Rountree  &  Sons,  No.  13  Pine 
Street,  exhibit  another  recently  established 
Pacific  Coast  industry,  which  attracts  consider- 
able attention.  The  goods  exhibited  are  manu- 
factured by  the  "Pacific  Graphite  Manufactur- 
ing Company,"  and  include  the  "Imperial" 
stove  polish  and  the  "Perfection"  axle  grease, 
two  articles  which  received  the  highest  award 
at  the  Fair  of  last  year,  together  with  "Foundry 


Facings,"  "Dry  Lubrication,"  etc.  All  these 
articles  are  manufactured  from  pure  plumbago 
from  the  Company's  mines  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
are  put  up  in  attractive  packages  and  find  a 
ready  sale. 

Tillman  &  Bendel  make  a  fine  display  of 
canned  goods,  groceries,  soap,  etc,  very  attrac- 
tively arranged  and  forming  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  exhibition. 

The  Art  Gallery  is  a  never-failing  source  of 
attraction  and  the  machinery  department  pre- 
sents its  usual  variety  and  interest.  To  men- 
tion even  a  tithe  of  the  articles  on  exhibition 
would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our 
disposal;  the  display  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  crowds  in  attendance,  at  times, 
render  locomotion  difiicult,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  as  a  financial  success,  the 
twenty-first  Industrial  Fair,  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  of  those  which  have  pre- 
ceded it. 


are  formed  for  instruction  in  singing  and  the 
scholars  have  the  privilege  of  good  reading 
rooms  and  a  well-selected  library.  Lodgings 
and  board,  at  a  nominal  charge,  are  furnished 
working  boys  and  girls  who  are  without  suit- 
able homes  or  care  in  the  city.  For  several 
years,  tb's  beneficent  society  has  been  sadly 
cramped  in  its  operations  by  reason  of  iusuifi- 
cient  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  its  bene- 
ficiaries, and  for  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  its 
benevolent  work.  An  auspicious  day  in  its 
history  was  that,  on  which  the  attention  of 
Senator  James  G.  Fair  was  called  to  its  neces- 
sities. Ilocognizing  at  once  the  importance  of 
such  an  institution,  and  thoroughly  sympathiz- 
ing with  its  aims  and  objects,  this  gentlemen 
made  the  society  the  munificent  giftof  a  double 
fifty-vara  lot,  located  in  one  of  the  most  eligi- 
ble sections  of  the  city,  and  soon  afterward 
this  gift  was  nobly  supplemented  by  Mr. 
Charles  Crocker  in  a  single  donation  of  $31,- 


especially  acceptable,  and  always  d. 
Such  contributions  may  be  sent  to  th^  uie, 
corner  of  Baker  and  Grove  streets,  or  they  will 
be  called  for  if  notice  is  given. 

The  report  is  very  interesting,  giving  full 
statistics  of  the  work  of  the  society,  the  num- 
ber of  children  cared  for,  and  other  particulars. 
Ex-Gover  ior  George  C.  Perkins  is  President, 
Charles  R.  Allen  is  Secretary  and  Edmond  T. 
Dooly,  Superintendent.  We  cordially  commend 
this  institution  to  the  consideration  of  the 
charitable. 


NEVADA    COUNTY  KBSOURCES. 

A  county  may  be  rich  in  the  natural  products 
of  the  soil,  in  minerals  and  metals,  may  pos- 
sess the  most  salubrious  of  climates  and  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  which  combine  to  build  up 
a  prosperous  and  wealthy  community,  but  if 
these  advantages  are  not  made  known,  if  these 
resources  remain,  as  it  were  a  sealed  book  to 
the  outside  world,  tbey  are  of  as  little 
value  as  was  the  talent  which  the  Lord 
bestowed  upon  his  servant  who  hid  it  in 
the  earth.  The  citizens  of  Nevada  county 
are  not  of  the  class  who  "hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel;"  their  advantages  are 
mauifold  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
them  be  seen  of  men.  A  pamphlet  has 
recently  been  published  in  Nevada  City, 
describing  the  resources  of  the  county, 
which  is  termed  the  "Bartlett  Pear  belt  of 
California."  Carefully  prepared  statistics 
of  temperature,  rainfall,  etc.,  are  given, 
and  information  upon  all  the  points  which 
home- seekers  most  desire,  is  truthfully 
given  without  any  of  the  exaggeration 
which  too  often  characterizes  publications 
of  this  character,  and  which  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  and  mislead  the  intending 
settler.  Nevada  county  is  not  only  one 
of  the  richest  counties  of  California  in 
deposits  of  the  precious  metals,  but  for 
fruit-raising  it  has  no  superior.  Every 
description  of  fruit  that  can  be  grown  in 
temperate  or  semi-tropical  climates,  will 
flourish  here  and  attain  its  highest  perfec- 
tion. Among  the  chief  advantages  of 
Nevada  county  is  the  fact  that,  while  fruit 
and  vegetables  grow  to  perfection  in  many 
localities  without  irrigation,  yet,  should 
a  season  of  drought  be  experienced,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  water  stored  in  reser- 
voirs in  her  mountains  and  old  mining 
ditches  to  supply  all  urgent  demands,  and 
prevent  the  possibility  of  crop  failures. 

To  those  in  search  of  homes,  the 
pamphlet  will  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, and  any  who  desire  it  may  obtain 
copies,  free  of  charge,  upon  application  to 
G.  E.  Brand,  Nevada  City,  California. 


JOHN  BOGGS. 


BOYS    AND    OIRIiS    AID  SOCIETY. 

The  twelfth  Annual  Report  of  this  excellent 
society  has  been  laid  upon  onr  table. 

The  great  good  which  this  society  is  accom- 
plishing in  the  interest  of  humanity,  entitles 
it  to  the  sympathy,  and  moral  and  material  aid 
of  every  philanthropic  and  benevolent  person. 
The  Boys  iind  Girls  Aid  Society  acts  upon  the 
principle  that:  "It  is  wiser  and  less  expensive 
to  save  children  than  to  punish  criminals." 
With  this  idea  in  view,  the  Society  rescues 
homeless,  neglected  or  abused  children ;  receives 
juvenile  offenders  (by  legal  commitment  or 
otherwise),  who  are  in  danger  of  being  impris- 
oned, and  provides  for  them,  and  continues  a 
systematic  supervision  over  their  condition 
and  treatment  by  those  to  whose  care  they 
have  been  confided.  A  free  Employment  Bu- 
reau is  maintained,  where  those  requiring  the 
help  of  boys  or  girls  may  be  provided;  also  a 
day  and  evening  school  and  a  department  for 
the  industrial  training  of  both  °ezea.  Classes 


000.  This  noble  generosity  on  the  part  of  two 
wealthy  and  charitable  citizens,  enabled  the 
society  to  erect  a  large  and  comprehensive 
structure,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  bene- 
ficent purposes.  The  home  is  beautifully 
situated,  on  the  lot  donated  by  Senator  Fair, 
nearly  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  Golden 
Gate  Park,  and  in  arrangement,  means  of 
classification  of  children,  light,  ventilation 
and  drainage,  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended,  as  any  similar 
building  in  the  United  States. 

The  society  is  supported  solely  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  charitable,  and  both  in  its 
organization  and  work  is  absolutely  non-sec- 
tarian. It  has  now  ample  grounds  and  a  fine 
building,  but  these  grand  gifts  have  only 
enlarged  its  opportunities,  its  current  expenses 
have  been  increased  thereby  and  these  must  be 
met.  Contributions  are  greatly  needed,  of 
money,  clothing  or  provisions.  Contributions 
of  clothing  of  all  kinds,  for  both  sexes,  are 


THE    COLONY  SYSTEM. 

The  Fresno  Expositor  says:   The  extent 
to  which  the  colony  system  of  settlement 
has  been  carried  in  this  State  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  single  county  of 
Fresno  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-one 
separate  organizations  of  this  sort,  cover- 
ing over  45,000  acres  of  land.    This  is 
nearly  all  held  in  tracts  of  twenty  to  forty 
acres,  a  fair  average  perhaps  not  being 
over  thirty  acres.  There  are  thus  aflbrded 
homes  for  1,500  families,  or  estimating 
an  average  of  five  persons  to  a  family, 
7,500  iuhabiants.    This  is  under  rather 
than  over  the  truth,  since  large  numbers 
•      of  the  settlers  have  no  more  than  ten 
acres.    From    this,  however,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  population  which 
the  State  will  support  when  the  enormous 
tracts  now  held  in  bodies  of  thousands  of 
acres  shall  have  been  cut  up  and  sold  in  ten 
and  twenty-acre  holdings. 


THE    PACIFIC    TRANSFER  COMPANY. 

This  long  established,  reliable  company  is 
noted  for  the  promptness  with  which  it  dis- 
patches business.  Under  the  able  management 
of  its  genial  President,  E.  J.  Coleman  Esq.,  and 
Secretary,  J.  Henly  Smitli  Esq.,  it  has  reached 
a  remarkable  degree  of  success. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 

This  market  still  continues  to  be  the  popular 
resort  of  those  who  keep  a  well-stocked  larder. 

The  Martinez  Itein  B.'iy«:  Mr.  Bigolow  of  An- 
tioch.  Contra  C'oHta  county,  has  netted  §1,050  per 
m:ro  for  the  Hcanoii,  uj)  to  .Inly  Int,  on  four  acres  (if 
htriiwbeni(!H.  His  licrry  patch  is  on  reclaimed 
land,  and  is  irrigated  by  the  tide. 
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THE    OLIVE   IN  CALIFORNIA. 


A  Grawinir  Demand  For  The  Oil. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Chicago 
Times,  Joaquin  Miller,  the  "Poet  of  the 
Sierras,"  thu8  expatiates  upon  the  merits  of 
the  olive:  This  hardy  little  tree,  the  olive,  is 
always  assigned  the  ugliest  and  stoniest  and 
meanest  bit  of  land  to  be  found  on  the  farm. 
And  the  olive  takes  kindly  to  any  place  you 
choose  to  put  him.  He  takes  root  from  the 
slip  and  grows  right  along,  and  in  due  time 
drops  his  little,  black  and  oily  apples  down  in 
the  tall  grass  in  such  abundance  that  you  can 
sometimes  see  the  oil  spreading  over  the  rocks 
and  running  down  and  enriching  the  soil  in 
the  hot  sun. 

What  a  country  this  will  be  when  the  olive 
becomes  established  here  as  in  Italy!    At  pres- 
ent it  is  not  abundant,  for  the  olive  is  a  slower 
grower  as  compared  with  other  things  here, 
and  so  the  planters  have  been  slow  to 
cultivate   it.   Yet  I  believe   that  now 
almost  every  ranch  has  more  or  less  olive 
trees  growing;  for  there  is  a  great  demand 
not  only  for  the  oil  but  also  for  the  olive 
itself. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  olive  oil  may 
take  the  place  of  butter  out  here  after 
awhile.  Fancy  a  group  of  little  children 
on  a  farmer's  porch,  with  bread  in  hand, 
dipping  it  into  a  dish  of  olive  oil.  The 
scene  is  so  frequent  here  that  I  asked  a 
woman  not  long  ago  why  she  did  not  give 
her  children  butter  on  their  bread  instead. 

She  answered  me  that  her  children 
would  not  eat  butter  if  they  could  get 
olive  oil  to  sop  their  bread  in.  And  I 
think  they  are  about  right.  I  have  found 
myself  more  than  once  preferring  olive 
oil  to  butter  here.  And  the  butter  is  of 
the  best.  But  any  one  who  has  a  taste 
for  pickled  olives,  either  natural  or  ac- 
quired, will  find  himself  becoming  very 
partial  to  the  oil  of  olives. 

Yet  never  before  did  I  find  this  taste 
for  olive  oil  so  supreme.  Even  in  Italy 
and  Spain  and  Palestine,  places  where 
there  is  no  butter  fit  to  eat,  I  did  not  care 
for  olive  oil.  But  this  here  is  so  supe- 
rior to  that  of  all  other  lands  that,  as  I 
said  before,  I  suspect  it  may  drive  out 
the  use  of  butter  to  some  extent.  The 
people  here  eat  their  pickled  olives  with 
great  relish.  The  plate  of  little  purple 
olives  is  ever  present  on  the  table,  and  is 
soon  emptied.  This  purple  or  black  olive 
is  a  new  invasion  of  the  old  custom.  And 
just  why  anybody  ever  pickled  the  olive 
green  I  do  not  know.  Certainly  no  one 
who  ever  ate  a  purple  or  ripe  olive  would 
ever  eat  a  green  one.  Maybe  the  olive 
was  put  up  green  in  Spain  and  Italy  for 
better  transportation.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  little 
purple  California  olive.  This  oily,  lus- 
cious and  soft  little  pickle  is  a  new 
delight  for  the  epicure.  And  no  one  who 
ever  tastes  a  ripe  olive  properly  prepared 
will  ever  touch  one  of  the  tough,  old-fash- 
ioned green  ones  from  over  the  sea. 
This  olive  here  is  prepared  for  the  table 
in  the  simplest  way  possible.  They  are 
gathered,  thrown  into  a  tub  of  water, 
where  the  few  bad  ones  float  off,  and  then 
thoy  are  simply  packed  in  brine.  Thi.t 
is  all. 


qualntedwith  the  prettiest  lot  of  women  in  America, 
all  of  whom  vied  with  each  otli^r  in  making  our 
entertainment  complete.  I  am  glad  to  meet  vou, 
sir;  and  the  Merritt  House,  at  all  times,  is  free  to 
you,  or  any  one  else  that  bails  from  that  city,  the 
Capital  of  the  best  State  in  the  Union,  and  the  home 
of  ihe  most  liberal-hearted  people  upon  the  face  of 
God's  green  earth." 


A    NEW  INDUSTRY. 

Another  new  industry  is  about  to  spring  up 
in  California.  If  the  information  contained  in 
following  excerpt  from  the  Chico  Chronicle  is 
reliable,  we  may  yet  count  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  syrup  among  our  leading  industries: 
"A  year  ago  two  experienced  sugar  makers, 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Hogan,  planted  a  few  acres 
in  sugar  cane  at  the  old  Bay  ranch,  but  owing 
to  an  early  frost  they  were  not  very  successful. 
The  present  year  they  leased  a  piece  of  ground 
on  the  Rincho  Chico  of  General  Bid  well,  and 


AN    APPRECIATIVE  BOSTONIAN. 

The  following  from  the  Reccrd  Union, 
speaks  well  for  the  hospitalit}  of  the  Capital  City 
"L.  E.  Norton,  of  this  city,  has  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  the  East.  While  in  Boston  he  regis- 
tered at  the  Merritt  House.  When  he  got  ready 
to  leave,  be  went  to  the  clerk's  desk  and  asked  for 
his  bill.  The  clerk  said,  "Yon  are  the  gentleman 
from  Sacrameuto,  California,  are  you  not?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "Wait  a  moment  until  I  call  the  proprietor; 
he  wishes  to  see  yon."  The  proprietor  was  called 
in  and  introduced.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  a 
man  from  California,  and  especially  one  from  Sac- 
ramento. He  added:  "I  was  ont  there  a  ft  w  weeks 
ago  with  the  Grand  Army  boys,  and  well  I  re- 
member the  grand  reception  given  us  and  the  un- 
surpassed banquet  in  the  Pavilion.  Your  people 
are  hospitable,  big-hearted,  generous.  It  was  the 
first  town  I  ever  struck  where  I  couldn't  buy  any- 
thing. Everything  was  free;  they  spurned  our 
money  as  if  it  was  spurious.  We  were  entertained 
like  lords,  and  for  a  public-spirited,  grandly  enter- 
taining and  courteous  people  Sacramento  leads  the 
world.  We  reveled  in  wines  and  fruits;  were 
covered  with  roses;  were  rode  over  the  country;  in- 
trodaoed  to  Um  noblest  set  of  men,  and  made  ac- 


full  a  team  is  hitched  to  it  and  it  is  drawn 
away  to  the  dump. 

The  syrup  as  made  is  of  a  very  good  quality, 
and  is  meeting  with  much  favor  in  the  market, 
being  put  up  in  one,  three  anJ  five-gallon 
cans,  the  cans  being  made  here  at  the  fruit 
cannery. 

Hall  and  Hogan  have  as  yet  about  thirty 
acres  of  cane  standing,  much  of  it  being  at 
least  twelve  feet  high.  They  have  begun  now 
to  work  both  day  and  night,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  all  the  cane  made  into  syrup  before 
the  frosts  come,  as  the  capacity  of  this  mill  is 
only  about  two  hundred  gallons  per  day. 

The  experiment  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
great  success,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
one  of  our  exports  will  soon  be  syrup,  and  then 
next  sugar.  Many  of  our  farmers  are  visiting 
this  sugar  cane  farm  and  getting  points,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  utilized,  as  wheat  is  not  the 
moneyed  product  it  was  some  yeiirs  ago.  We 


T.   B.  McFARL-AND. 


making  their  headquarters  at  what  is  known 
as  the  Bee  ranch,  they  soon  had  forty  acres  of 
fine  cane  growing.  It  is  now  ripe,  and  last 
week  they  began  the  manufacture  of  molasses 
from  the  cane.  They  have  here  a  sugar-mill 
of  2-horse  power  in  operation,  in  which  the 
cane  is  ground  up,  thence  it  is  passed  into 
what  is  known  as  the  railroad  evaporator,  in 
which  the  syrup  is  squeezed  from  out  of  the 
pulp.  At  the  end  of  this  evaporator  is  a  pipe 
leading  out,  in  which  there  is  a  strainer,  which 
renders  the  raw  syrup  nearly  clear.  It  now 
empties  into  a  reservoir,  which  has  a  separate 
pipe  projecting  over  into  the  evaporators, 
which  are  placed  over  the  fire  upon  which  it  is 
cooked.  These  four  evaporators  are  so  ar- 
ranged on  rollers  that  when  one  vat  full  is 
cooked  sufficiently  another  one  is  pushed  over 
in  its  place.  So  it  is  all  done  without  very 
much  manual  labor.  The  refuse  pulp  is  con- 
ducted out  of  the  sugar  mill  where  it  falls  into 
a  receptacle  on  low  wheels,  and  when  this  is 


predict  that  there  will  be  several  hundred  acres 
of  sugar  cane  next  spring,  and  a  year  from  now 
there  will  be  a  good  many  small  syrup  mills  in 
operation. 

THE    WOOL.  TRADE. 

The  Grocer  and  Country  Merchant  says: 
.Seldom  have  exports  of  wf>ol  been  more  free  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  than  during  this  season.  There 
were  several  couditioiiH  which  aided  in  this  direc- 
tion, prominent  amon^' which  maybe  mentioned 
lit,'lit  Htockx  at  nianufactnring  points,  higher  prices 
for  foreign  wools  making  the  demand  for  domestic 
more  active,  and  extraordinarily  low  freight  rates 
by  rail  and  rttearaer  to  Kawtem  points.  The  stjite- 
nient  <if  a  contemporary,  however,  that  17,<'W4,.')tM 
jwHinds  wool  were,  shipped  from  this  city  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  is  incorrect.  The  outwanl 
movement  for  the  first  six  mouths  of  puli- 
lished  hero  over  a  month  ago,  was  copied  into  the 
Ka.st<!rn  pre«.s,  and  from  there  taken  and  printed 
by  a  local  daily  within  the  past  week,  with  incor- 
rectness an.ahove  ^stated.    Instead  of  17,<j48,5C4 


pounds  having  been  shipped  from  San  Francisco 
for  the  six  months  ended  with  June,  the  fiuantity 
shipped  from  the  entire  State  for  the  time  named 
was  17,474,772  ])ounds,  exclusiv  e  of  r)7,570  pounds 
which  pa.s8ed  through  in  transit  from  Australia. 
Of  the  above  cpiantity  shipped  from  California, 
4,500,000  pounds  grease  wool  were  forwardeil 
direct  from  the  interior,  showing  not  <iuite  13,000,- 
0(X)  pounds  domestic  wool  sent  outward  from  this 
city,  including  1,713,530  pounds  scoured.  The 
pulled  Wool  shipped  aggregated  853,270  pounds, 
and  was  mainlj'  from  San  Francisco.  Most  of  the 
wool  from  this  city  went  by  rail,  only  1,742,504 
pounds  being  shipped  East  by  sea,  all  in  the 
grease,  of  which  1,502,773  jiounds  went  by  steamer 
via  Panama,  and  239,731  pounds  on  sailing  vessel 
by  way  of  Capo  Horn.  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
Stockton,  Marysville  and  San  Jose  contributed  to 
the  interior  shipments,  taking  rank  in  this  con- 
nection in  the  order  above  named.  Sacramento, 
Los  Angeles  and  Stockton  figure  with  almost  equal 
pmminence  as  interior  wool  shii)ping  jwints,  while 
the  iiuantity  sent  from  Marysville  and  San 
.lose  is  compai'atively  small.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1885,  the  entire  amount  for- 
\varded  from  the  State,  was  22,1.30,842  lbs, 
including  4,1.50,000  lbs  grease  .ind  pulled 
from  the  interior,  and  17,!I80,780  lbs  from 
this  city,  of  which  1,. 547,800  Itw  were  scoured. 
Of  these  shipjnents  from  San  Francisco,  16,- 
140,100  Its  were  by  rail  and  1,840,700  1T)S  by 
sea.  While  the  total  for  the  first  half  of  1885 
was  larger  than  for  same  time  in  188r),  over 
10,000,000  lbs  of  the  1885  shi|)meuts  were  of 
wool  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  wool 
shii)i)ed  this  year,  with  the  exception  of 
about  3,000,000  !!«,  has  been  taken  from  the 
18,S()  clip,  thus  making  a  very  good  show- 
ing for  the  present  season. 


THE    WINE  TRADE. 

The  following,  from  the  National  Tribune, 
Washington,  D.  C.  shows  that  Eastern  people 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  pure  wines  of 
California,  and  to  see  the  folly  of  importing 
from  abroad  adulterated  and  inferior  wines, 
when  the  pure  product  of  the  grape  may  be 
obtained  much  cheaper  at  their  own  doors: 
"The  California  ViticuHural  Society,  which, 
translated  into  the  vernacular,  means  the 
gcnthmen  engaged  in  growing  grajos  and 
making  wine  on  the  Pacific  slope,  have  been 
making  an  earnest  effort  to  introduce  their 
wines  into  Washington.  To  that  end  they 
have  opened  a  depot,  at  which  the  best  quality 
of  these  goods,  and  which  are  known  to  be 
strictly  pure,  can  be  obtained  at  less  prices 
than  are  now  paid  for  inferior  and  adulter- 
ated European  wines.  They  seem  about  to 
make  a  success  of  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will,  for  it  is  a  constant  reproach  to  onr 
boasted  industrial  enterprise  that,  with  the 
finest  grape-growing  country  that  the  snn 
shines  upon,  we  are  still  dependent  upon 
Europe  for  nine-tenths  of  the  wine  that  our 
people  drink.  This  is  economically  outrage- 
ous. At  a  time  when  we  cannot  find  a  market 
for  the  immense  qnantities  of  wheat,  corn  and 
hogs  that  onr  people  are  producing,  we  are 
paying  the  same  countries  that  are  shutting 
out  these  products  of  ours,  millions  of  dollars 
a  year,  for  wines  which  should  be  produced 
by  the  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  raising 
a  surplus  of  grain  and  meat. 

"Nothing  in  our  industrial  history  is  so 
incomprehensible  as  our  neglect  of  the  grape. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  time  the  vine  has 
gone  band  in  hand  with  the  wheat  plant  and 
the  sheep  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  a 
people's  wealth.    We  have  done  little  when 
we  should  have  done  everything.  Vmeyards 
ought  to  be  plentier  in  the  South  than  tobacco 
patches.   One  thousandth  of  the  energy  that 
those  people  have  devoted  to  politics  and  to 
stirring  up  rebellion  would  have  made  the 
grape  crop  of  ttie  Soutli  worth  more  than  the  cot- 
ton crop  is,  and  everybody  would  have  been  the 
gainer. 

"Thf  California  gentlemen  are  doing  a  good  mis- 
sionary work  in  this  direction.  By  demonstrating, 
as  they  do,  that  an  American  wine  is  better  as  well 
as  cheaper  than  the  imported  they  are  pioneering  a 
most  excellent  cause."   

Iv  you  do  not  keep  your  paper,  cut  this  out.  and 
j.ut  it  where  you  can  find  it.  A  surveyor's  chain 
is  4  ixiles,  or77  feet  divided  into  a  hundred  Unks,  or 
7!t2  inches.  A  s'luaro  chain  is  an  acre.  Four 
roods  are  an  sicre,  each  containing  1,240  sijuare 
yards,  or  34,787  feet,  or  24  yanls  28  inches  on  each 
side.  A  ix>le  is  five  yar<ls  and  a  half  each  way. 
An  acre  is  4,840  8<iuaro  yards,  or  (10  yards  1  foot  8j 
inches  each  way,  and  4  acres  an<l  1204  yards  each 
way.  A  square  mile,  1,7C>0  yards  each  way,  is  040 
acres;  half  a  mile  or  880  yards  each  way,  is  a  park 
or  farm  of  40  acres;  and  a  furlong  or  220  yards 
yards  each  way  is  10  acres. 
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IRVING    M.  SCOTT. 

The  gentlemau  whose  name  heads  this  sketch,  is 
well-known  in  California  as  one  of  her  most  enter- 
prising and  public  spirited  citizens  and  as  the  head 
of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
State.  His  career  affords  a  striking  exemplifica- 
tion of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  energy  and 
perseverance  coupled  with  ability,  honor  and  integ- 
rity. He  was  born  at  Hebron  Mills,  Baltimore 
county,  Maryland,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
December,  1837.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  men 
of  mark  and  belonged  to  that  sect,  so  D' ted  for 
purity  of  life  and  integrity  of  purpose,  tlie  Friends 
or  Quakers.  They  were  men  whose  regular  and 
abstemious  habits  preserved  them,  as  a  rule,  in 
robust  health  and  vigor  to  a  good  old  age,  most  of 
tliem  exceeding  the  limit  of  the  Psalmist,  and 
many  attaining  to  four-score  years  and  more.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  is  the  son  of  Bev.  John  Scott 
and  Elizabeth  Littig,  who  were  married  on  the 
eighteenth  day  ol  December,  1828.  This  venerable 
couple  are  well  known  in  San  Francisco,  having 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  their  children,  cele- 
brated their  golden  wtdding  in  this  cily,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December,  1878,  at 
the  residence  of  their  son,  Irving.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  memorable  one,  and  those  who 
were  present  will  not  soon  forget  the  congre- 
gation of  culture,  beauty  and  learning,  assem- 
bled to  do  honor  to  the  octogenarian  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  congratulate  them  upon 
their  continued  good  health,  and  their  half- 
century  of  peaceful,  happy  conjugal  life. 

Irving  M.  Scott  received  the  rudiments  of 
an  English  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore,  and  subsequently,  pursued  an  aca- 
demic course  at  the  Milton  Academy  in  the 
same  city,  of  which  John  Emerson  Lamb  was 
principal.  At  an  early  age  he  developed  a 
decided  predilection  for  mechanical  pursuits 
and  after  completing  his  studies  at  the  acade- 
my, in  June,  185i,  he  entered  the  manufac- 
tory of  Obed  Hussey,  the  celebrated  inven- 
tor of  the  first  American  reaping  machine. 
Here  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  machin* 
ists'  art  and  perfi-cted  himself  in  all  the  intri- 
cacies of  wood  and  iron  working  as  practiced 
in  that  estab  ishment.  Being  ambitious  to 
tread  the  higher  walks  of  mechanical  art,  in 
the  fall  of  1857,  through  the  kindly  influence 
of  Mr.  Hussey,  he  obtained  a  position  in  the 
extensive  iron  works  of  Messrs.  Murray  & 
Hazelhurst,  at  Federal  Hill,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  By  indefatigable  industry  and 
close  application  to  the  study  of  drawing,  an 
opportunity  lor  which  was  afforded  him  at  the 
Mechanics  Institute,  he  soon  became  an  expert 
draughtsman,  and  recognizing  his  ability  in 
that  line  liis  employers  transferred  him  from 
the  department  of  machinery  to  that  of  de- 
sign, and  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  stationary  and  fire  engines.  This 
opportunity  for  the  wider  exercise  of  his  tal- 
ent and  skill  he  did  not  fail  to  improve  and 
soon  added  new  lustre  to  his  already  brilliant 
reputation.  He  applied  himse'.f  with  unre- 
mitting industry  and  zeal  to  the  arduous  du- 
ties before  him,  devoting  all  his  leisure  mo- 
ments 'o  reading  and  study  at  the  library,  to 
the  winter  lectuies  and  German  classes.  In 
1858,  the  late  Col.  Peter  Donahue,  proprietor 
of  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Francisco, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Messrs.  Mur- 
ray and  Hazelhurst,  engaged  Mr.  Scott  as 
draughtsman  of  his  extensive  establishment, 
and  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  new 
duties  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  position  until  1862,  giving  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  bis  employer  and  making 
many  warm  personal  friends  in  the  best  circles 
of  San  Francisco  society.  About  this  time, 
the  construction  of  improved  quartz  mining 
machinery  became  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  popular  branches  of  mechanical  in- 
dustry in  this  State;  and  Mr.  Scott,  desiring 
to  obtain  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
the  machinery  peculiar  to  the  milling  and  re- 
duction of  quartz,  resigned  liis  position  at 
the  Union  Iron  Works  and  took  charge  of  the 
drawing  department  of  the  Miners'  foundry,  which 
afforded,  at  the  time,  peculiar  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing the  desired  knowledge.  He  remained  in  this 
establishmen  until  1863,  when  he  returned  to  Col. 
Donahue's  employ  and  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  works. 

In  1865,  Col.  Donahue  retired  from  active  con- 
nection with  the  business  and  Mr.  Scott  became  a 
partner  in  the  establishment  under  the  firm  name 
of  H.  J.  Booth  <$!  Co.;  the  firm  consisting  of  Henry 
J.  Booth,  George  W.  Prescott  and  Irving  M.  Scott. 
In  1875,  Mr.  Booth  retired  from  the  firm  and  a  now 
copartnership  was  organized  under  the  title  of 
Prescott,  Scott  &  Co.,  consisting  of  George  W. 
Prescott,  Irving  M.  Scott  and  Henry  T.  Scott, 
youngest  brother  of  Irving  M.  Soon  after  the 
organization  of  this  firm,  they  erected  extensive 
works  at  the  Potrero  where  tliey  are  now  doing  the 
largest  business  in  their  lino  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast.  So  largely  have  they  added  to  their  facili- 
ties for  construction,  that  they  are  now  able  to 
furnish  anything  in  their  line,  from  a  fully  armed 
ateel  frigate  to  an  inch  bolt.   These  magnificent 


works  have  been  constructed  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  supervision  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  con- 
ceded to  be  one  of  the  ablest  mechanical  engineers 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  his  skill,  foresight  and 
judicious  management  is,  to  a  great  extent,  at- 
tributable the  unrivaled  success  of  this  establish- 
ment. The  vast  machinery  by  means  of  which  the 
treasures  of  the  Comstock  mines  have  been  ex. 
tracted,  including  pumping,  milling,  reduction  and 
refining  works,  were  designed  by  him,  in  connec- 
tion with  Senator  James  G.  Fair  and  William  H. 
Patten,  a  mining  engineer;  and  his  fertile  mind  was 
constantly  occupied  in  devising  some  new  improve- 
ment in  mechanical  devices,  or  for  the  extension  of 
his  already  immense  and  comprehensive  enter- 
prises. The  firm  employ  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  men  and  their  annual  product  reaches  far 
into  the  millions. 

Notwitlistandiog  the  engrossing  cares  of  a  busi- 
ness of  such  magnitude,  Mr.  Scott  finds  time  to 
keep  himself  thoroughly  informed  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  whether  social,  moral,  political, 
literary,  or  artistic.    lu  politics  he  is  a  Republican 


great  originality  of  thought,  and  while,  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  views  of  others,  usually 
carries  out  his  own  ideas  in  his  own  way.  Having 
once  decided  the  merits  of  a  question  in  his  own 
mind,  he  fearlessly  maintains  his  convictions,  re, 
gardlesB  of  what  others  may  say  or  think.  He  care- 
fully considers  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings  and 
while  doing  so  is  open  to  argument  and  conviction, 
but  once  decided  he  is  steadfast.  He  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  line  of  life  which  requires  those  ele- 
ments of  character  which  constitute  the  manager- 
the  snperintendent  or  director.  He  has  that 
strength  of  mind  and  versatility  of  talent  always 
apparent  in  those  who  are  born  to  be  the  leaders  of 
men,  and  his  powers  of  close  reasoning,  untiring 
energy,  force  and  decision  of  character  and  wide 
exjjerience  render  him  preeminent  in  executive 
ability. 

Socially,  Mr.  Scott  has  many  genial  and  pleasant 
qualities,  and  is  exceedingly  popular  with  all  who 
enjoy  his  acquaintance.  Although  of  quiet,  almost 
grave  demeanor,  he  ha  a  keen  nppreciation  of  wii 
and  humor,  and  the  sparkle  of  his  eye  at  tomi'  live- 
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and  takes  an  active  interest  in  National,  State  and 
municipal  affairs.  In  1872,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Republican  party  for  State  Senator,  but  owing 
to  dissensions  in  the  party,  the  ticket  failed  of  elec- 
tion. On  two  occasions  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Tax-payers  Convention,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
nominate  honest  and  reliable  men  for  municipal 
ofiSces  irrespective  of  party.  Mr.  Scott  is  not  a 
politician  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term; 
be  has  no  sympathy  with  the  political  chicanery 
which  enables  obscure  adventurers  to  control  ward 
meetings,  manipulate  conventions  and  defeat  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  with  politics  in  the  higher 
and  true  sense,  politics,  which  based  upon  patriot- 
ism, sinks  individuality  and  seeks  only  the  public 
good,  he  is  in  full  accord  and  warm  afQiliation. 
Mr.  Scott  is  a  thoroughly  practical  man,  possessing 
a  highly-active,  comprehensive  and  well  balanced 
mind,  he  is  never  led  away  by  chimerical  ideas;  his 
perceptive  (acuities  are  acute  and  nothing  of  an  im- 
portant character  takes  place  within  the  range  of 
his  vision  without  attracting  his  notice.  He  grasps 
with  apparent  ease  and  analyzes  with  masterly 
skill,  the  most  difficult  BubjeotB.   He  poBBesBes 


ly  bon  mot  or  witty  retort,  shows  that  his  mood, 
though  thoughtful,  is  no  t  morose.  His  familiarity 
with  the  working  classes  has  opened  his  nature  to 
broad  and  earnest  views,  and  has  taught  him  how 
to  give  help  at  the  right  time,  and  impart,  throuj^h 
the  magnetic  influence  of  his  words,  encourage- 
ment to  the  depressed.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  is 
fluent,  forcible  and  entertaining,  and  never  fails  to 
secure  the  attention  and  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
bis  audience.  His  published  addresses  have  attrac- 
ted more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  stamp  him 
not  only  as  a  deep  thinker  but  a  graceful  and  pol- 
ished writer.  His  oratory  is  characterized  by  con- 
ciseness, clearness  and  manly  vigor,  at  once  im- 
pressing his  hearers  with  the  idea  that  the  speaker 
is  master  of  his  subject.  When  aroused,  upon  any 
important  occasion,  he  rises  equal  to  the  emergency, 
and  his  efforts,  often  highly  eloquent,  are  sugges- 
tive of  still  greater  powers  in  reserve. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  October,  1863,  Mr.  Scott 
was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Hoide,  daughter  of 
John  R.  Horde,  Esq.,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  a 
most  estimable  lady  whose  many  virlaes  havo  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  oome  within  the  magic  oirole 


of  her  influence.  She  finds  her  greatest  enjoyment 
in  the  home  circle,  and,  with  her  husband  and 
children  around  her,  presents  a  perfect  exemplifi- 
cation of  domestic  peace,  happiness  and  comfort. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life,  the  career  of  Mr. 
Scott  has  been  marked  by  uprightness,  integrity 
and  honor.  In  the  "days  that  tried  men's  sonle," 
when  the  life  of  the  nation  was  in  jeopardy,  hia 
every  energy  was  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  With  voice  and  purse  ho  battled  for  the 
integrity  of  his  native  land,  and  accomplished  infi- 
nitely more  good  than  he  could  have  done  had  he 
taken  up  arms  in  her  defense.  As  a  man  of  talent, 
education  and  refinement,  c f  exceptional  enterprise 
and  public  spirit,  Mr.  Scott  occupies  a  prominent 
position  among  California's  distinguished  men. 
His  name  has  often  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Governorship  of  the  State,  for  which  high 
position  he  is  eminently  fitted  by  nature  and  edu- 
cstion,  but  the  magnitude  of  his  business  opera- 
tions, which  demand  his  entire  time  and  attention, 
forbids  his  acceptance  of  this  or  any  other  political 
position.  Hp  is  empliatically  a  man  of  the  people, 
a  su.f-madu  man.  Siaiidiug  at  the  bottom  of 
life's  ladder  he  has  by  sheer  force  of  intellect, 
perseverance,  energy  and  determination,  com- 
bined with  strict  probity  and  purity  of  life, 
raised  himself  to  an  enviable  position  in  the 
ranks  of  society  and  in  the  estimation  ol  Lis 
fellow-citizens.  Being  still  in  the  full  vigor 
and  prime  of  manhood,  his  future  is  fraught 
with  promise  of  far  greater  eminence  and 
usefulneae.  His  selection  by  Senator  Stan- 
ford, as  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  great  bene- 
faction, was  a  wise  and  prudent  one,  and 
when  the  records  of  the  Lcland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University  are  made  up,  among  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  least  active  in  its  inter- 
ests, will  not  be  found  that  of  Irving  M. 
Scott. 


AUNIATURB  FARMS. 

The  following,  frnin  the  Venturji  Dniin- 
craf,  shiiws  wh.at  can  bo  dime  with  a  "little 
f.arm  well  tilled."  "Mr.  1'.  Tj.  liyers,  a  far- 
mer near  Santa  I'.inla  having  Imt  five  acres 
of  land  has  demonstrated  tho  oft  asserted 
fact  that  small  farms,  well  tilled,  are  much 
more  productive  in  pmpoition  to  labor  and 
capital  investeil  than  largo  ones.  And  if 
this  is  true  when  the  farms  are  unslcillfully 
tilled,  it  is  doubly  true  when  tho  siti.dl  farm 
is  managed  by  an  export  at  the  business,  liko 
Mr.  Byors.  ]!e,ginning  on  his  five  aero  tract 
a  little  over  two  yeai-s  .aijo,  ho  lias  fenced  it, 
built  a  good  comfortable  dwelling  .-md  .1 
chicken  house,  and  i>ut  out  0.S8  troos  of  the 
following  v<arii\ties:  4  choiTy  trees  .and  ."vs 
many  varieties;  44  i)Ium  trees,  1!)  varieties;  1 
Norfolk  Island  pine,  1  m  ignolia,  4  mange,  3 
lemon,  :■")()()  cypress,  17  peach,  12  apricot,  3S 
.apple,  1  cheriy-pliini,  "2  nectarines,  1  (luiiice, 
.H  fig,  !1  Bartlott  and  Louis  Bonda  peara, 
1 ,000  blackbon-y  vinos,  ni.any  of  which  were 
put  out  this  year,  and  are  bearing;  l.'i  varie- 
ties of  grapes,  embracing  1.50  vines,  besides 
10  Concord  grapes  brouglit  from  Ohio.  One 
of  these  latter  grew  23  feet  la.st  year,  nni\ 
now  h;us  .a  cluster  of  fruit  on  it  nicisuring 
2;i  inches  long.  Sixteen  Zanteo  currant  grape 
vines. 

"Besides  all  this  Mr.  Byera  has  one  a<To 
of  corn  in  which  is  ono-oightli  acre  of  golden 
3oa  pop-corn  iiml   seven-eights  in  "golden 
be.auty."    This  latter  is  largo  .and  ))roIifi(;,  .'i 
stalks  showing  as   many  as  13  full  ears. 
Then  there  is  iiii  aero  in  sweet  |ieitatoes, 
oiie-iiuai-ter  of  an  acre  in  Irish  potatoes  fnmi 
which  l,ir)0  ))ouii(ls  Iiave  been  sold  and  a 
family  of  eight  persons  supjilied.    Of  onions 
there  is  oiie-iiuarter  of  an  acre,  ami  they  are 
magnificent:   never   saw   better  anywhcro 
One-eighth  of  an  acre  is  devoted  to  straw- 
berries, (K!  tomato  plants,  imo  of  them  being 
of  tho  "Turnoi's  hybrid"  variety,  a  splent'id 
plant;  250  cabbage  plants,  one  of  thorn  nieaa- 
uring  3  feet  across;  1   ni;iiiiinoth   se(pioia  tree, 
1  flowering  jniio.  100  hi  Is  of  maiblohoad  and 
nianiiiiotli   Chili   HipiivshoM,   one  of  these  latter 
.although  not  grown  yet  is  more  than  one  can  lift; 
soino  nianiinoth  Russian  snn-flowors  for  chickon 
feed,  one  head  of  these  is  14  inches  across;  thoso 
and  watermelons,  musk  melons  and  cucumbei-s  fill 
in  the  sjiace  •.    Tho  wate.nnelons  are  extra  largo 
anil  iiumei'ons.    Thornless  blackberries,  Ciithborfc 
r:uspl)i^rries.  rhubarb,  sago,  lioi-so  r.adisli,  celery,  all 
grow  in  his  ganlen.    I'erniMila  grass  in.its  his  door 
yard;  a  milk  cow  fioiii  which  the  family  supply  of 
milch  and  butter  is  derived,  and  12  lbs.  a  week 
sold  besides,  grazes  in  the  fence  corners,  while  7f> 
ehiokoiis  krop  up  tho  KU])ply  of  eggs.     Is  not  a 
Kiiiall  farm  in  the  right  haiuls  profitable?" 


Dave  Dunhaiii's  llollister  tr.ade  has  increased  to 
such  an  (Extent  that  he  intends  to  move  to  that 
pliu;o  with  his  family,  and  give  up  tho  (Jilroy  shop. 
We  are  sorry  to  lose  Dave,  but  are  more  than 
pIciiHcd  to  learn  of  his  success.  -(7 (V/'oy  Vtillri/ 
Record. 
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HENKY  VROOMAN. 

Tbc  record  of  tbiB  Keutlenisn's  life;  the  Btriiggle8 
h&rdehips  and  vioissitudes  by  wbicb  it  b&s  been  cbar- 
•cterizi  d,  culminating  in  the  moBt  complete  triumph 
over  all  adverse  iiiducuces,  furuishes  a  striking  exam- 
ple to  the  risiug  generation.  It  demonstrates  in  the 
ilearest  and  most  emphatic  manner,  that  industry, 
energy,  courage,  perseverance  and  determination, 
coupled  with  a  stern  and  undeviatiug  integrity  of 
purpose,  will  sweep  every  obstacle  from  the  path  to 
success,  and  accomplish  that,  which,  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  would  appear  an  impossibility. 

Henry  Vrooman,  was  born  in  Lietchfield,  Hillsdale 
county,  Michigan,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  181*. 
Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Illinois, 
but  returned  to  Michigan  in  1H60.    They  remained  in 
their  old  home  but  a  brief  period,  however,  for  the 
gilded  reports  of  immense  fortunes,  eaNily  and  rapidly 
made  in  California,  became  more  and  more  exciting, 
and  determined  them  to  endeavor  to  b.  tter  their  condi- 
tion by  emigrating  to  the  Ooldeu  State.    A  large  party 
was  organized  in  St.  Louis  for  the  journey  across  the 
plains,  which  party  wns  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vroo- 
man, and  after  the  usual  fatigues  and  hardships,  inci- 
dent t"  an  overland  junrney  in  those  days,  they  arrived 
safely  in  Portland.  Oregon,  on  the  twenty-second 
day  of  October,  l»:f2.    Soon  after  their  arrival, 
Henry,  now  eight  years  of  age,  obtained  employ 
ment  on  a  ranch  near  Oregon  City,  where  be 
worked  hard  during  the  summer  months  and  in 
the  winter  attended  school  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Forest  Grove.    He  continued  this  course 
until  1K.5(;,  when,   a  'companied  by  his  mother, 
he  came  to  San  Francisco.    He  remained  but  a 
short  time  in  this  city,  leaving  it  for  Butte  county, 
where  he  obtained  employment  on  a  large  ranch 
about  six  miles  below  Chico,  then  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Neil,  but  now  the  property  of  Senator  Stan- 
ford.   On  this  ranch  was  a  hotel  kept  by  a  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  as  it  was  located  on  a  stage  route, 
most  of  its  patrons  were  travelers.    Here,  Henry, 
now  twelve  years  of  age,  was  employed  as  general 
factotum:  washing  d  shes,  blacking    boots,  and 
aMending  to  the  wants  of  those  who  made  the 
hotel  their  temporary  ubiding  place.    This  occu- 
pation, however,  was  not  congenial  to  the  tastes 
of  the  ambitions  youth,  for  in  a  few  months  we 
hud  him  located  at  a  place  which,  with  the  char, 
acteristic  eup'-ony  of  early  Califoiuia  nomrncla- 
ture,  was  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  "Dog- 
town."   Here  his  mother  rejoined  him,  and  he 
found  employu.1  nt  in  driving  one  of  the  logging 
teams,  at  that  time  common  in  that  section  of 
the  State.    So  well-pleased  was  his  employer 
with  the  intelligence  and  fldelity  of  his  young 
teamster,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  he  gave 
him,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  two  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  wagon.    This  was  an  important  event  in 
his  life:  and  doubtless   exercised    a  potential 
influence  in  imbuing  his  character  with  those 
sterling  qualities  of  industry,  firmness  and  self- 
reiiauce  which  have  since  characterized  it.  Few 
boys  at  the  age  of  thirteen  find  themselves  pro- 
prietors and  engaged  in  business  on  th'  ir  own 
account,  and  many  would  have  become  unduly 
elated  at  the  idea;  but  young  Vroimian  was  (  qual 
to  the  situation.    He  immediately  utilized  his 
newly  acquired  property,  by  hauling  lumber  for 
the  mines,  and  this  business  he  continued  through 
the  winter  of  1«57.    In  the  spring  of  18.58,  he 
engaged  with  Henry  Harris  as  a  buyer  and  driver 
of  cattle.    His  duties  consisted  in  buying  cattle 
in  the  valleys  and  driving  them  to  the  premises 
of  his  employer,  who  was  a  butcher  by  occu- 
pation, in  Dogtown.    .\fter  the  cattle  had  been 
slaughtered,    young   Vrooman  would  pack  the 
beef  on  a  mule  and  sell  it  in  the  town  and  vicin- 
ity.   In  the  following  year  he  went  to  a  ranch 
belonging  to  his  employer,  in   Sutter  eonuty, 
about  a  mile  west  of  Yuba  City.    Here  he  divi- 
ded his  time  during  two  years,  between  herding, 
milking  and  driving  a  milk  wagon.  About  this 
time  he   was  seized  with    an  irresistible  desire 
to  study,  and  with  such  books  as  he  could  com- 
mand, he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the  task 
of  storing  bis  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  His 
studies  were   nee  ssarily   of  a  desultory  char- 
acter, but  they  formed  the  basis  of  a  good  educa- 
tion subsequently,  when   they  were  more  sys- 
tematically pursued.    In  the  spring  of  1860,  he 
went  to  Tuolumne  county  and  engaged  in  min. 
ing,  but  soon  exchanged  the  tools  of  the  miner 
fur  those  of  the  woodman  and  those  again  for  the 
wliip'if  the  ox  driver,  hauling  wood  f rom  Eiucaid 
Flat  to  Sonora,  in  which  employment  he  contiuui  d 
until  the  spring,  of  Mf6l.    During  all  this  time,  Irom 
his  arrival  at  Dogtown,  this  exemplary  youth  had  de- 
voted his  entire  earnings  to  the  support  of  his  mother, 
and  this  filial  devotion  exhibits  one  of  the  finest  traitsof 
his  character.    In  the  fall  of  1861,  the  young  ox-driver 
went  to  Shaw's   Flat,  and,    a^    the  apprentice  of 
one  Joe  Smith,  (not  the  Mormon  prophet)  began  to 
learn    the    blacksmith's   trade.    He    remained  with 
Smith  a  year  and  a  half,  and  during  that  time  devoted 
all    his    spare    time    to    study.    After  working 
in    the   shop   from   early    morning   until  late  at 
night,    the    young    blacksmith    would   wash  the 
Boot  and  grime  from  his  hands  and  face,  eat  his  sup- 
per, light  a  lantern  and  flounder  across  the  diggings, 
through  about  two  miles  of  mud  and  water  to  recite 
his  lesson  to  a  young  man  named  Fuller,  who  taught 
the  district  school,  and  who  subsequently  became 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Alameda  county.  In 

1863,  Smith  sold  out  his  shop  and  went  to  Virginia 
City,  throwing  his  apprentice  out  of  work;  but  only  for 
a  short  time,  for  he  soon  entered  the  employ  of  two 
blacksmiths  in  Bonora,  named  Hurd  and  Harter,  work- 
ing alternately  for  each  of  them  until  the  spring  of 

1864.  While  working  for  these  men,  he  obtained  a 
twelfth  interest  in  a  valuable  mine  at  Eincaid  Flat, 
but  all  the  profits  of  this  venture  were  absorbed  by 
ruiiDing  ezpeiues  and  litigation.  After  a  varied  oz- 


perience  in  the  mines,  in  which  he  met  with  little 
financial  success,  he  came  to  Oakland  in  Vpril,  1867, 
and  worked  at  his  trade  tmtil  he  had  accumulated 
sufficient  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  course  at 
the  Pacific  Business  College,  where  he  remained  until 
he  received  a  diploma. 

In  the  spring  of  1868,  he  entered  the  College  School 
on  Twelfth  street,  Oakland,  where  he  remained  until 
his  funds  were  exhausted,  when  he  went  to  VacaviUe 
and  engaged  in  the  work  c  f  ironing  header-wagcns,  for 
which  be  received  six  dollars  per  day.  Having  thus  re- 
plenished hi  depleted  purse,  he  determined  upoua  bold 
step  to  acquire  the  education  for  which  his  soul  thirst- 
ed. He  went  to  Coruell  University,  intending  to  work 
at  his  trade  in  the  Ithaca  shops,  and  thus  earn  money 
enough  to  carry  him  through  a  lull  college  course. 
To  his  great  disappointment,  however,  he  found  this 
project  impracticable.  The  severity  of  the  labor. coupled 
with  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  of  an  uncongenial 
climate  seriously  aflected  his  health  and  he  was  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  relinquish  his  cherished  idea 
of  obtaining  a  college  education.  Disappointed,  but 
by  no  means  discouraged,  he  returned  to  Oakland  and 
obtained  employment  as  a  surveyor,  which  occupation 
he  followed  until  January,  1873,  when  he  was  appoinle^ 


majority  over  the  the  opposing  candidate,  and  it  is  a 
notable  fact,  that  during  his  incumbency, both  as  depu- 
ty and  City  Attorney,  he  never  losi  a  case  in  which 
the  city  of  Oakland  waH  financia'ly   iutt.rested.  In 
1877,  Mr  Vrooman  waa  elected  .  istrict  Attorney  of  t 
Alameda  Couuty  and  entered  upon  the  disuha.ge  of  I 
his  duties  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year.    In  this  I 
resp.msible  positiou  he  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the 
people,  but  the  rapid  increase  of  his  private  business  j 
made  it  necessaay  lor  him  to  resi;  n  the  office  of  Dis-  I 
trict  Attorney,  as  otherwise  he  would  have  been  sub-  | 
jected  to  great  pccuui-iry  loss.    He  resigned  accordingly  r 
in  187'J,  and  soon  after,  owing  to  his  arduous  and  un-  j 
remitting  labor,  his  health  failed  and  he  was  com-  ' 
pelled  to  take  a  much-needed  rest.    Not  long,  however,  j 
was  he  suffered  to  enjoy  a  relaxation  from  business;  | 
the  couuty  needed  his  services  in  the  legislature,  and 
in  1882,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  St-uate.   His  record 
iu  that  body  is  too  recent  and  brilliant  to  be  soon  or 
easily  forgotten.    The  same  untiring  and  ceaseless  in- 
dustry, tenacious  perseverance,  indomitable  will,  kei  n 
sense  of  jus.tice,  strict  regard  to  the  protection,  at 
once,  of  property  and  vested  rights  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  best  interests  of  the  people  on  the  other,  which 
had  always  charaeterized  his  previous  course,  have 


Emily  Jordan,  of  Oakland.  In  the  selection  of  a  wife 
he  was  most  fortunate,  for  Ihe  union  has  proved  a 
source  of  unalloyed  happiness  to  both,  and  the  nu>d<-Ht 
cottage  in  which  they  dwell  is  the  abiding  place  of 
domestic  peace  and  j(jy,  and  of  a  home-life,  bright  and 
beautiful  in  mutual  respect,  confidence  and  love. 
Four  children  have  been  born  to  them,  three  of  whom 
are  living. 

Such,  in  a  brief,  is  a  meager  sketch  of  the  checkered 
life  of  a  remarkable  man;  farm-hand,  butcher,  wood- 
chopper,  blacksmith,  fireman,  student,  City  Attorney, 
District  Attorney  and  State  senator,  iu  all  these  varied 
and  incongruous  oc.upations  he  has  won  the  respect  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  been  connected.  Sprung  from 
the  lowliest  walks  of  life,  he  has,  ty  his  o«n  unaided 
efforts,  risen  to  rank  with  the  highest  of  his  contempor- 
aries. A  devoted  son,  an  aifectioT-.ate  husband,  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father;  a  man  gilled  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind  and  will;  of  unwavering  fidelity  and 
integrity,  his  course  may  wi  II  excite  the  admiration 
and  ri'spect  of  a  community  which  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  having  fostered  such  a  man. 


JOHN   Q.  BROWN. 


Engineer  of  Phoenix  Fire  Engine  Company,  No.  1,  of 
Oakland,  at  a  salary  of  $60  per  month.  During  that 
year  he  not  only  ran  the  engiU",  but  also  worked  in  the 
office  of  the  City  Engineer,  wrote  for  the  Oakland  tlome 
Journal,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law;  an  event 
which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  his  remarkable 
career.  His  industry  aud  applittation  were  wonderful. 
Often  when  profoundly  immersed  in  the  mysteries  of 
Blackstone,  the  first  tap  ot  the  fire-bcll  would  send  him 
to  his  post  of  duty  on  the  engine,  there  to  remain,  some- 
times, during  an  all  night's  conflict  with  fire,  returning 
in  the  morning  with  scrupulous  punctuality  to  his 
office,  his  work  and  his  books.  Only  one  year  after  he 
received  his  appointment  as  engineer,  the  ox-driver, 
blacksmith,  wooil  chopper,  clerk,  writer  and  law  stu- 
dent was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  and  in  1881,  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  before  which  latter  tribunal  he  ap- 
peared that  year  as  attorney  for  the  city  of  Oakland  in 
an  imn.irtant  suit.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr. 
Vrooman  was  appointed  Deputy  District  Attorney  and 
afterwards  Deputy  City  Attorney  of  Oakland,  holding 
both  offices  at  the  same  time  and  discharging  their 
duties  with  marked  ability  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  his  principals  and  the  people. 

On  the  thirteenth  day  of  Uarch,  1876,  Mr.  Vrooman 
was  elected  City  Attorney  of  Oakland  by  a  very  largo 


marked  his  record  there,  and  the  result  is  now  a  pait 
of  the  hist  >ry  of  the  State. 

In  the  State  Convention  which  assembled  in  Sacra- 
mento in  August,  1H84,  Mr.  Vrooman  was  chosen  as 
Presidential  Elector  by  the  practically  unanimous  vote 
of  th;  delegates  from  bis  district;  but,  as  he  held  the 
office  of  State  Senator,  the  question  of  his  eligibility 
was  raised,  when,  in  order  to  avoid  all  embarrassing 
complications,  he  promptly  resigned  the  position.  In 
the  State  Senate,  Mr.  Vrooman  has  attracted  no  small 
share  of  public  attention.  He  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  Governor  Stanford  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  his  efi'orts,  more  than  to  any  other  influence, 
was  Mr.  Stanford's  election  due.  Notwithstanding  the 
demands  made  upon  his  time  by  the  pressure  of  jiublic 
duties,  Mr.  Vrooman  has  moved  steadily  onward  and 
upward  in  his  chosen  profession  of  the  law,  until  he 
now  occupies  a  positiou  among  the  foremost  members 
of  the  California  bar.  His  practice  has  steadily  in- 
creased, until  it  is  a  subject  of  comment  amo'  g  his 
friends,  how  he  can  find  time  to  attend  faithfully  and 
successfully  to  all  its  details.  That  he  does  do  so,  is 
abundantly  proven  by  the  important  interests  com- 
mitted to  his  charge.  The  secret  lies  iu  his  conscien- 
tious industry,  which  permits  no  single  moment  to  be 
wasted  iu  idleness  or  iu  matters  of  trifling  import. 

In  January,  1873,  Mr.  Vrooman  was  married  to  Miss 


OLIVB!«    IN    THK  FUOT.UILL.<4. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Aulnirn  liepubtirnn,  in 
writing  upon  this  subject  s.T,y8:  "Very  often 
we  have  heard  it  s.aid  that  it  might  result  in 
faihire  to  attempt  to  grow  olivtjs  high  up  in 
the  foot-hills  of  California,  as  there  they 
would  be  too  far  aw.iy  from  the  sea;  and  in 
every  scientific  treatise  .about  olives,  we  find 
that  those  trees  like  the  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
In  looking  around  over  its  native  places, 
there  is  not  one  farther  away  from  the  sea 
than  one  hundred  miles.  They  are  growing 
all  along  the  coast  of  the  Meiiiterr.anean,  but 
we  do  not  find  them  in  the  interior  eitlier  of 
Si).aiu,  Italy,  Turkey,  or  Asia  Minor.  Near 
Avignim  (120  miles  from  the  .sea),  the  olive 
Ls  dw.arfish,  .and  a  little  further  north  it  can- 
not be  found  at  all.  Around  Bologna  (hardly 
100  miles  from  the  Adri:itic  and  not  much 
more  from  the  Tyrrhenic  se..),  there  are  no 
(dives.  Thus  it  seems  th:it  those  who  think 
olives  will  not  thrive  at  a  distance  from  the 
si;a  are  in  the  right.  Jiiit  why  would  this  be 
si'V  Even  the  closest  ex.amination  could  not 
jirove  that  in  the  air  ne.ir  the  sea  there  is 
more  salt  or  moisture  than  in  the  air  one 
hundred  miles  distant.  And  .still  the  fact 
that  olives  will  thrive  in  one  place  and  not  in 
the  other  remains.  The  expl.an.atiim,  how- 
ever, we  think  is  plain  .and  convincing.  It 
is  that  in  the  old  worlil  the  continental  cli- 
mate (hot  summers,  cold  winters)  is  changed 
in  the  sea  climate  (moderate  .summers, 
moderate  winters)  only  in  the  nearest  vicin- 
ity of  the  sea.  In  Bologna,  ffir  instance,  it 
is  jiossible  nearly  every  winter  to  skate  on 
ice  for  four  or  five  weeks.  But  in  California 
we  have  sea  climate  iifit  <mly  .along  the  co.ast, 
we  have  it  also  in  the  valleys  and  everywhere 
in  the  foot  hills  up  to  .an  altituile  of  2,500 
feet;  and  therefore,  though  not  all,  many 
varieties  ot  the  olive  will  do  well  as  high 
up  as  Colfax.  The  thrift  of  the  olive  does 
not  depend  on  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  but  on 
the  temper:vture;  and  thi.<  Ls  a  well-known 
fact,  that  olives  cannot  bear  excessive  heat 
or  severe  cold,  the  extreme  cold  the  hardiest 
varieties  can  endure  being  eighteen  degrees." 


A    TRIBUTE    TO  CALIKUKMA. 

A  Chicago  corre.siHindent  of  the  Worcester 
(Ma^s.)  Hi  raid,  in  his  description  of  the 
recent  exhi'iition  of  citrus  fruits  from  South- 
ern California  in  the  city  by  the  lake,  says: 
"Such  is  California,  witli  its  lriO,000  sipiare 
miles  of  territory,  its  eight  hiimlred  miles  of 
sell  coast,   its  grand   Y<isemite  valley;  its 
stupendous  waterfalls;  its  giant  trees,  its 
towering  mountains,  presenting  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  State  aU  the  cliniates  kufiwn 
to  the  Union;  all  the  differences  of  surface 
from  snow-clad  peaks  to   valleys  which  lie 
hundreds   of  feet  below  the  sea  level:  all 
fruits  between  the  eipiiitor  and  the  pole; 
.all  the  minerals  known    to  geology.    She  in- 
vites the  world  to  her  table  and  aU  may  be 
filled.    Her  ships  go  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
Irden  with  gold  and  with  grain;  with  wool  and 
wine;  with  oranges  ami  oil;  with  cattle  and  coin. 
She  has  added  more  than  a  thousand  million  dol- 
lars to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  in  gold  alone,  and 
the  end  is  yet  afar  off.    lint  it  is  not  the  beauty 
of  scenery,  or  the  gold  from  her  mines,  which  will 
make  her  future  fame;  it  will  be  the  grain  from 
her  wheat  fields,  the  fruit  from  her  citrus  groves, 
the  wine  from  her  vineyards,  the  wo.il  from  her 
flocks,  the  cattle  from  her  hills,  the  spice-laileu 
breezes  which  fill  her  s.aiiitaiiiims  with  health- 
seekers,  the  rose  clad  homes  which  shelter  her 
workers;  these  will  be  her  glory  and  make  her  en- 
during fame." 


An  exchange  states  thi'.t  there  are  several  ikpplo 
trees  at  Hot  Springs,  hake  Higler,  loaded  with 
fruit.  This  is  probably  the  highest  (xiint  in  the 
Ignited  .States  where  this  ipntlity  of  fruit  is 
grown,  being  over  6,200  foot  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 
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ISAAC    SAWYER  J^BLCUBK. 

CoDBpioaons  among  tlie  sbining  lights  of  the 
California  bar  and  judiciary,  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.   Biographies  of  truly  self-made  men  are 
instructive  moral  lessons  to  the  young.  They 
stimnlate  them  to  exertion  and  impress  firmly 
upon   their  minds  the  truth  ot  the  aphorism: 
"What  man  has  done,  man  may  do."   They  kindle 
in  the  youthful  mind  a  laudable  ambition  to  emu- 
late the  energy,  determination  and  perseverance  of 
those,  who,  by  their  own  unaided  eflforts,  have 
risen  to  distinction  and  become  honored  among 
men,  and  encourage  them  to  press  forward  in  the 
path  of  rectitude  and  honor  until  the  goal  of  their 
ambition  is  reached.   The  history  of  Judge  Bel- 
cher's life  exiiibits  no  brilliant  achievements  upon 
the  baltletield,  no  triumphs  of  oratory,  no  victories 
in  the  political  arena.    He  is  mainly  distinguished 
for  that  intuitive  hind  of  wisdom  which  men  call 
"common  sense";  a  gift,  erroneously  supposed,  to 
be  bestowed  by  the  Creator  upon  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, but,  in  truth,  so  rarely  is  it  found  in  the  in- 
dividual man,  tbat  thvj  saving  has  passed  into  a 
homely  proverb:  "Common  souse  is  the  most 
uncommon  kind  of  sense."   That  even  bal- 
ance of  the  faculties,  that  due  proportion  of 
the  powers,  that  unerring  poise  of  the  senses, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  conslitntt  s  a  guaran- 
tee against  all  unwise  and  indiscreet  acts  and 
utterances,  and  which,  when  possessed  by 
men,  we  call  judgment,  though  not  the  show- 
iest, is  yet,  after  all,  the  very  best  evidence  of 
perfect   manhood.    The  world  pa^s  ample 
tribute  to  genius—  which  is  often  erratic — 
lavishes  its  plaudits  upon  the  gifted — who  are 
often  unwise— blindly  worships  and  follows 
its  heroes — who  arc  often  unsafe — ,  but  it 
finally  appeals  to  its  men  of  judgment  for 
counsel  when  it  has  been  led  astray  and  has 
lost  its  bearings.    Such  men  are  never  ag- 
gressive, never  turbulent  or  noisy.  Their 
very  superiority  arises  from  their  moderation, 
and  their  strength  is  evidenced  by  the  ease 
with  which  tliey  surmount  and  overcome  ob- 
stacles.  Tlie  monster  engine,  at  the  New  Or- 
leans exhibition,  which  propelled  all  the  rat- 
tling little  machines  throughout   the  vast 
buildings,  was  itself  so  noisless  that  its  move- 
ments could  scarcely  be  heard.   There  is  an 
air  of  repose  «hich  always  accompanies  real 
physical  or  intellectual  strength.    The  fric- 
tion which  makes  a  machine  noisy  is  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness.   The  self-assertion,  which 
is  found  necessary  to  aid  an  ill-balanced  man, 
tells  not  so  much  of  his  power  as  of  his  lack 
of  strength.   The  really  strong  and  well-bal- 
anced man  always  makes  his  way  through  life 
quietly  and  modestly,  indulging  in  no  exces- 
ses, carried  away  by  no  excitements,  temper- 
ately and  discreetly  scrutinizing  all  new  ques- 
ti  ins  that  arise,  making  tlie  proper  estimate 
of  all  new  men  that  appear  upon  the  scene, 
pf-rmitting  no  hasty  conclusions  to  warp  their 
judgment,  but  waiting  patiently  for  time  and 
circumstance  to  settle  the  merits  of  contro- 
versies and  the  true  value  of  men.    Such  a 
man  is  Isaac  Sawyer  Belcher.    He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Sfockbridge,  Vermont,  on  the 
twentj-seventli  day  of  February,  1825.  His 
father,  Samuel  Belcher,  was  a  farmer  of  the 
good  old  New  Eugland  type;  who,  believing 
in  the  dignity  of  labor,   permitted  no  idle 
hands  within  his  household,  but  all  were  re- 
quirt  d  to  labor  according  to  tht-ir  strength 
and  capacity,  to  promote  the  general  good. 
Thus,  his  son  Isaac,  was  early  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  agriculture,  and  strength- 
ened a  naturally  vigorous  frame  by  the  health- 
ful ex- rcise  of  hoeing  corn,  digging  potatoes 
and  attenaing  to  the  ordinary  larm  duties 
adapted  to  his  years  and  strength.   He  a'ten- 
ded  the  village  school  in   its  season,  and 
there  acquired  the  rndimerts  nf  ediicntiou  in 
the  English  branches  of  study.    Tiic  dioiuct 
Bchool  fifty  years  ago,  was  a  viry  diflfireut 
institution  from  our  public  schools  of  the 
present  day.   Rf>adiiig    and   spelling  were 
taught,  of  couibe,  a«  also  the  rudimcnls  of 
grammar   and    geograpliy.    The    art  of  writing 
was    practiced    by    means    of    quills,  plucked 
from  the  goose  which  had  adorned  the  thanks- 
giving festival,  and  no  uiiiniportant  part  of  the 
pedagogues  duties,  was  llio  manufacture  of  [lens 
from  thete  quills  for  iliu   ubh  of  il.e  scholars, 
and  keeping  them  in  repair.   Arithmiaio,  as  tar  as 
the  "rule  of  three,"  was  the  most  abstruse  study 
pursued.   These  elementary  branches,  young  Bel- 
cher found  little  difficulty  in  mastering,  and,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  sent  to  the  Acadimy  at 
Royalton,  Vermont,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
preparing  himself,  by  diligent  application  to  his 
studies,  to  enter  upon  a  college  course. 

In  1842,  he  entered  tlie  University  of  Ver- 
mont, in  Burlington,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  honors  in  1846.  Having  chosen  the  law  as 
his  profession,  he  entered  the  law  oflSce  of  J  .W.  D. 
Parker,  Esq.,  a  leading  practitioner  of  tbat  time, 
as  a  student,  and  commenced  a  tborougb  course  of 
legal  study.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
County  Courtin  1849,  and  to  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Vermont  in  1852  He  continued  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  the  courts  ol  his  native  State  un- 


til 1853,  when,  believing  that  the  new  and  rising 
State  ot  California  offered  golden  opportunities  for 
success  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  he  determined 
to  remove  to  the  new  £1  Dorado.  Selecting  the 
Nicaraugua  route,  he  took  leave  of  his  family  and 
friends,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1853,  he 
embarked  for  California.  After  a  somewhat  tedi- 
ous and  uneventful  voyage,  he  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  s  xteeuth  day  of  June,  following.  He 
remained  buta  short  time  in  San  Francisco,  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Oregon;  but  after  a  sojourn  of 
one  month,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
web-foot  country  was  not  suited  to  his  tastes,  and, 
returning  to  California,  located  on  the  Yuba  river, 
and,  donning  the  habilimouts  of  a  miner,  delved 
for  gold  at  Parks  Bar  and  Camptonville.  Not 
meeting  with  the  success  he  anticipated  as  a  miner, 
he  discarded  the  pick-axe  and  shovel,  and  proceed- 
ing to  Marysville,  commenced  the  pi-actice  of  his 
profession,  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful 
and  soon  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  His  brother 
William  C.  Belcher,  now  a  leading  member  of  the 
bar  in  this  city,  was  for  some  years  associated  in 


chaos  in  that  assemblage  of  diverse  opinions.  In 
the  spring  of  1885,  he  was  appointed  Supreme 
Court  Commissioner,  which  honorable  and  respon- 
sible position  he  now  fills. 

Judge  Belcher  is  a  man  of  remarkable  strength 
of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment,  and  his  fellow 
trustees  will  find  in  him  a  valuable  coadjutor  in 
administering  the  noble  trust  confided  to  their 
keeping. 

CHARLES    F.  CROCKER. 

Among  the  sons  of  California  who,  born  upon  her 
soil,  have  done  honor  to  their  birth  place,  stands 
prominently  Charles  F.  Crocker.  Mr.  Crocker  is  a 
son  of  Charles  Crocker,  whoso  connection  with  that 
grandest  triumph  of  American  enterprise  and  con- 
Btrnctive  skill,  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad,  has 
made  his  name  famous  the  world  over.  Charles  F. 
Crocker  was  born  in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  in 
December,  1854.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  good 
old  New  England  stock,  Daniel  Crocker,  having  re- 
sided in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1660. 
and  others  of  the  name  were  found  in  several  parts 


plied  himself  so  closely  to  study  that  )h 
failed  and  he  was  compelled  to  desist.  irucd 
to  California  in  1878,  and  entered  the  the 
Division  Superintendent  of  the  Ceuii  icific 
Hailrua<l  under  the  late  E.  C.  Fellows.  In  order  to 
gain  a  thorough  pracucal  knowledge  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  railroad  busiue-sa,  he  employed  himself  in 
the  General  Freight  Office  and  other  departments, 
until,  upon  the  death  ot  General  Coltou,  ho  was 
called  to  the  exocuiivo  ofliee  of  .the  Central  Pacific, 
whore  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  O.  &  O. 
8.  S.  Co.'s  affairs.  In  1879,  he  was  elected  Vice- 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany which  position  he  now  hohis.  Mr.  Crocker 
has  takeu  considerable  interest  in  National  Guard 
affairs  and  served  with  credit  upon  the  Staff  of 
Governor  Perkins  during  his  adminigtration. 

Socially,  Mr.  Crocker  is  a  genial  companion; 
somewhat  retiring  in  dispooitiou,  yet  at  times  vi- 
vacious and  brilliant.  Habitually  consiaerate  and 
obliging,  ho  has  gathered  around  him  a  large  circle 
of  warm  and  steadfast  friends  who  admne  his  many 
,  good  qualities  and  who  esteem  him  as  one  who  pos- 
sesses, in  an  eiuiueut  degree,  many  of  the 
virtues  most  desirable  iu  a  citizen,  a  man  of 
business  and  a  friend.  Wherever  ho  may  be, 
Ids  genial,  agreeablo  manners  and  sensible 
conversation  make  his  companionship  a  real 
pleasure  and  his  hospitality  an  enjoyable 
toast.  Mr.  Crocker  is  iieculiarly  adapted  to 
Uie  business  in  which  ho  is  engaged.  Shrewd 
business  tact,  capable  of  being  bestowed  upon 
any  department  of  enterprise,  will  always 
ommand  success,  no  matter  in  what  pursuit 
or  channel  of  business  it  in  .y  be  employed. 
The  natural  adaptability  for  any  particular 
thing,  if  it  u  seconded  by  energy  and  perse- 
verance, will  almost  invariably  win  success 
in  ihe  one  vocation  in  which  that  energy 
and  perseverance  is  expended.  But  it  will 
engender  success  in  only  ihat  busiuees  for 
winch  the  adaptation  is  possessed,  and  the 
entering  upon  any  other  branch  is  almost  as 
ineviiably  a  failure  as  the  first  is  a  success. 
Therefore,  the  man  possessing  the  adapta- 
bility for  any  calling  iu  which  he  may  chance 
to  be  thrown,  and  the  executive  ability  to 
conquer  circumstances  and  carry  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination,  is  the  man  whom  the 
.  world  cannot  keep  down,  and  will  rise  in 
spite  of  adverse  circumstances,  merely  from 
the  fact  that  he  possesses  this  versatility. 
That  peculiar  faculty  of  appreciating  and 
doing  what  is  required  by  circumstances,  is 
the  embodiment  of  true  success  in  all  occu- 
paiions,  and  prorided  the  faculty  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  avenue,  success  is  assured.  Few 
men  in  San  Francisco  have  this  attribute 
more  fully  developed  ttiau  Col.  Crocker. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  of  Col.  Crocker's 
age  is  en  trusted  with  the  administration  of 
iiiteresis  so  comprehensive  and  important. 
The  position  lie  occupies  is  one  dt  nianding 
executive  and  admiuistraiive  ability  of  the 
highest  order,  and  no  man,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed that  ability,  could  successfully  con- 
duct a  business  of  such  magnitude,  the 
ramifications  of  which  extend  through  so  many 
varied  channels,  and  its  details  taxing  the 
resources  of  a  master  mind  to  grasp  and  con- 
trol. Yet  Col.  Crocker  has  done  this  with 
infinite  credit  to  hinisell,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  company  of  which  he  is 
the  virtual  bead.  Being  now  in  Ihe  very 
l)rinie  of  young  manhood,  his  methodical 
habits,  his  sliict  business  training  and  his 
familiariiy  with  the  im  tliods  of  conducting 
great  enterpi  ises,  render  him  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  responsible  posiiion  lo  which  Senator 
Stanford  has  appointid  hini. 


GEORGE  EDWAllD  GRAY. 


business  with  him;  but,  in  the  celebrated  anti- 
debris  cases,  wlii«*i  were  decided  against  the  hy- 
draulic miners,  and  most  bitterly  contested,  the 
brothers  were  arrayed  on  op|iosite  sides;  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  on 
the  winning  side. 

In  1861,  Mr.  Belcher  revisited  his  old  home,  and, 
while  there,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ado- 
line  N.  Johnson,  of  Augusta,  Maine.  Their  union 
has  been  blessed  with  four  children;  one  daughter 
and  throe  sons.  In  the  fali  of  1855,  Mr.  Bel- 
cher was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Yuba  county, 
the  duties  of  which  position  he  performed  so  ac- 
ceptably to  the  people  that,  in  1863,  he  was  elected 
Judge  of  the  Tenth  Judicial  District,  which  posi- 
tion ho  held  for  six  joars.  In  1872,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice 
Spragne.  At  the  close  of  his  term,  he  again  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  the  law.   In  1881,  be  was 

!  elcted  Trustee  of  the  State  Library,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  late 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  by  his  calm,  delib- 

i  arate  judgment,  did  maoh  to  bring  order  out  of 


of  that  State.  Iu  1GG8,  Josiah  Cioc  or  married  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Hinckly.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Narragansott  war  in  Uiiodo  Island,  and  died 
in  1698.  Some  of  his  doscoiidauts  went  to  Albany, 
New  York,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and 
eventually  settled  near  Troy,  in  that  State.  There 
Charles  Crocker,  the  father  of  Charles  F.,  was  born 
and  8i)0ut  his  early  youth,  but  eubsequoutly  re 
moved  to  Marshall  county,  Indiana.  In  the  spiing 
of  1850,  he  made  the  long  and  tedious  journey 
across  the  plains  to  California,  arriving  in  Sacra- 
mento in  August  of  that  year,  liaviiig  made  the  trip 
from  the  Missouri  river  in  one  hundred  days. 
Ninetoon  years  afterwards,  ho  niado  the  same  jour- 
ney in  one  of  his  own  palace  cars  in  as  many  hours. 
In  1852,  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Deming,  a  Sac- 
ramento lady,  who  iias  since  bi^come  distinguished 
for  her  many  noble  and  generous  benefactions. 
Her  son,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  h  is  boon  trained  in  his 
father's  school  of  industry  and  accustomed  to  active 
business  habits.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  was  subsequently  sent  to  the  College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.   He  ap- 


DINKO    AND    WINBD  EDITORS. 

'Pile  Sacramento  lice  of  recent  date  has  the 
folluwing  under  the  head  of  "Converts  to 
I 'alifornianism ."  "The  Nebraska  eilitorial 
party  bad  no  .sooner  got  comfort.ibly  seated 
'11  their  train,  homewiird  IiouikI,  than  they 
ileviscul  ways  of  expressing  their  acknowl- 
odgmonts  to  the  people  of  this  city  for  the 
hospitality  extended  the  excursionists  on  Mon- 
day. Tlic  following  tolegr.'im  w.as  forwarrh'd 
to  Governor  Stonoin.an,  Mayor  Brown,  (i.  W. 
fJhcsloy  and  other  gentlemen  of  this  city,  and  was 
dated  at  Humboldt,  Nevada:  'Greeting  The 
niemhera  of  the  Nebr.askii  editorial  excursion  have 
met  and  resolved  that,  on  their  entire  journey  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  they  have  nowhere  found  such 
warm  hearts,  such  gen(!rous  impulse,  such  hand- 
some ontertainnients  as  that  which  made  yostortlay 
at  Sacriuneiito  a  day  ever  to  bo  remomliered  by 
thoni  and  thi'ir  ladies,  and  they  therefore  extend 
their  grateful  thiuiks  to  the  old  settlers'  society. 
Mayor  and  citizens  of  Sacramento,  and  assure 
them  that  these  editors,  one  and  all,  hereby  aj- 
kiiowledgo  themselves  Cimvcrts  to  Califoriiiaiiisni. 
K.  M.  (lornell.  President.'" 

Tin:  LInivorsity  of  Virginia  is  saiil  to  have  inoro 
alumni  in  the  present  Congress  tlian  any  otlier  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  country. 
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JOSIAH  NTANPORD. 

This  gentleman  ie  one  of  California'H  honored 
Pioneers,  and  the  eldest  brother  of  Senator  Stan- 
ford.   U<-  was  born  in  Albany  connty,  New  York, 
on  the  tillli  day  of  March,  1817,  and  spent  his  child- 
hood and  early  youth  upon  his  father's  farm.  The 
Stan  lords  come  of  English  ancestry,  and  represen- 
tatives of  the  family  were  residing  in  the  American 
colonies  as  early  as  1C44.    The  New  England  genea- 
logical tables  show  the  name  iu  Maine,  Massacbu- 
setu  and  Connecticut,  borne  by  men  who  were 
respected  by  their  contemporaries  for  their  integ- 
rity, piety  and  learning.    Hoc.  Richard  Stanford, 
of  North  Carolina,  was  a  Kepreseutative  in  Con- 
gress from  1797,  to  1816,  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years.   Josiah  Stanford  senior,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch,  was  born  iu  Massachusetts, 
but  at  the  age  of  four  years  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  New  York  and  grew  up  a  farmer.  He 
was  not  only  a  thrifty,  successful  farmer,  but  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  ability, 
lie  was  not  an  (ducaltd  man  iu  the  classic  lore  of 
the  Universities,  but  he  possessed  a  good  English, 
common-flcbool  education  and  was  endowned 
with  that  jx-culiar  prescience  or  foresight, 
which  enables  men  to  anticipate  great  events 
and  to  act  upon  that  anticipation.    He  was  a 
man  of  ideas;  a  sagacious,  enterprising  man, 
widely  known  and  respected  in  the  county 
in  which  he  resided.    When  UeWitt  Clinton, 
Governor  of  New  York,  conceived  the  plan 
of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river 
with  those  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes;  the 
completion  of  which,  In  the  Erie  Canal,  made 
the  name  of  DeWitt  Clinton  famous,  Mr. 
Stanford  foresaw  the  important  part  which 
this,  the  lirst  of  New  York's  great  internal 
improvements,  was  destined  to  play  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  in  making  the  city  of  New  York  the 
commercial  center  of   the   western  world. 
The  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1825,  and  in 
1820,  the  tidings  came  from  England  that 
steam,  as  a  motive  power,  had  b(  en  success- 
fully applied  to  railway  transit  between  Man- 
chester and  liiverpool,  and  almost  immediately 
a  charter  was  secured  from  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  to  build  a  railroad  from  Albany 
to  Schenectady.  This  enterprise  Mr.  Stanford 
strongly  favored,  and  leaving  his  farm  to  the 
care  of  his  sons,  he  undenook  large  contracts 
fur  the  construction  of  the  road.    In  the  per- 
formance of  these  contracts,  and  others,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  eldest  son  Josiah,  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  these  enterprises.  The 
young  man  attended  the  public  school  of 
bis  native  village  and   there  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education,  which  he 
8ubS(  <iuently  improved  by  reading  acd  study, 
lie  worked  upon  the  farm  from  the  timi'  tliat 
he  was  able  to  pull  a  weed  or  hunt  a  hens  nest 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  The 
practical,  plodding,  sensible  old  farmers  of 
that  day,  believed  in  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
tolerated  no  idle  hands  about  them.   As  soon 
as  a  boy  was  old  enough  to  make  himself 
useful  in  any  way,  he  was  furnished  with 
employment  suitable  to  his  years  and  strength 
and  made  to  contribute  his  quota  to  the 
general  good.    In  1835,  when  nearly  eighteen 
years  of  age,  Josiah  developed  an  inclination 
for  Metropolitan  life,  and  repairing  to  New 
York  city,  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
in  which  he  spent  one  year.    He  then  re- 
turned to    the    fa|ra  where  he  remained, 
aiding  his  father  in  his  numerous  railroad 
contracts  and  working  on  the  farmat  inter- 
vals, until  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  sent  a    thrill    of  excitement 
throughout  the  couutry  which  c.anged  the 
current  of  thousands  of  lives.  Josiah  Stanford 
was  the  first  of  tne  brothers  to  become  infected 
with  the  gold  fever,  and  determining  to  see 
for  himself  if  the  marvelous  stories  ho  had 
heard  of  the  golden  sands  of  California  were 
true,  he  took  passage  in  the  steamship  Falcon, 
at  New  York,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
August,  1849,  and  after  an  uneventful  passage 
he  arrived  safely   at    Tanama,    and  embarking 
on  the  steamship   Unicorn,  ho  entered  the  bay 
of   San    Francisco  on    the    thirty-first    day  of 
Octob'r,  1819,    having   occupied  sixty-five  days 
iu  making  the  trip.    Like   the    majority  of  the 
newly  arrived  argonauts  in  those  days,  his  first 
anxiety  was  to  reach  the  mines,  and  providing 
himself  with  the  necessary  mining  outfit  he  made 
his  way  to  Mormon  Island,  where  he  wielded  the 
pick  and  shovel  as  a  miner  with  varying  success  for 
about  one  year.    Becoming  weary  of  the  hardships 
of  a  miner's  life  and  believing  that  gold  might  be 
gained  in  the  paths  of  mercantile  enterprise,  Mr. 
Stanford  laid  down  the  tools  of  the  miner  and 
engaged  in  business  at  Mormon  Island  as  a  trader. 
He  procured  a  stock  of  miner's  supplies  and  gen- 
eral merchandise,  and  soon  found  himself  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  business.   After  trading 
here  foi  about  one  year,  he  sought  a  wider  field  of 
mercantile  enterprise,  and  removing  to  Sacramento, 
he  opened  a  store  of  general  merchandise  which  he 
conducted  successfully  until  185G.   In  the  mean- 
time, induced,  no  doubt,  by  his  representations, 
sevcrr  t  of  his  brothers  had  arrived,  and  forming  a 


copartnership,  they  opened  in  San  Francisco  an 
extensive  oil  and  lamp  depot,  which  they  conducted 
until  1869,  when  Mr.  Josiah  Stanford  withdrew 
from  the  firm  and  purchasing  a  vineyard  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Napa  county,  he  has 
since  given  his  attention  to  viticulture  and  fruit- 
raising.  Mr.  Stanford  has  been  married  twice,  his 
first  wife  dying  in  1853.  On  the  twenty-seventh  day 
of  July,  1861,  he  married  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Barker, 
daughter  of  Samuel  H.  AUyne,  Esq,  of  Sandwich, 
Massachusetts.  They  have  one  son,  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who,  with  one  of  his  uncles,  still  car- 
ries on  the  oil  business  in  this  city.  Mr.  Stanford 
is  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  naturally  strong 
constitution.  His  three  score  and  ten  years  sit 
lightly  upon  him,  and  a  stranger  would  scarcely 
suppose  him  to  be  more  than  sixty  years  of  age. 
His  step  is  firm  and  his  form  erect;  his  eye,  bright, 
clear  and  sparkling,  has  occasionally  a  merry 
twinkle  which  bespeaks  the  kindly,  genial  soul 
within.  Mr.  Stanford  is  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  California  Pioneers,  and  evidently  takes  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  laid  the  foun- 


was  a  soldier  of  the  Bevolution,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Bennington, 
Saratoga,  and  the  White  Cedars,  near  Canada.  His 
grandfather  was  of  Scotch-English  ancestry,  al- 
though born  in  Massachusetts.  His  grandmother's 
ancestors  emigrated  from  Holland,  and  se'.tled  in 
Connecticut,  where  she  was  born.  Uis  father, 
William  B.  Shafter,  was  born  and  educated  in  the 
State  of  Vermont.  When  be  arrive  J  at  man's  es- 
tate he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  that  com- 
monwealth and  exhibited  marked  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator. He  also  occupied  the  judicial  bench  of 
Windham  county  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  his  decisions  gained  for  him 
an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the  State.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lovell,  was  a  cousin 
of  Henry  Stevens,  of  Barnet,  Vermont,  and  of  Thad. 
Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  reputation  is  al- 
most world-wide.  She  died  in  1828,  her  death  be- 
ing deeply  regretted  by  al'  who  knew  her. 

Their  son,  James  McMillan  Shafter,  after  the 
usual  elementary  studies  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town,  attended  the  Wesleyan  University 
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dations  of  this  great  and  growing  State,  and  that 
through  his  influence  is  probably  due  the  presence 
and  citizenship  in  California  of  the  founder  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 


J.vniES    Mc'MILLAN  SHAFTKR. 

Prominent  among  those  who,  by  marked  ability, 
profound  research  and  legal  knowledge  have  raised 
themselves  to  the  highest  plane  of  their  profession 
and  shed  lustre  upon  the  bar  of  California,  stands 
the  gentleman  whose  name  forms  the  caption  of 
this  sketch.  His  long  and  varied  experience  in  the 
legal  profession  in  three  States  of  the  Union,  his 
satisfactory  service  in  the  legislative  halls  of  Cali- 
fornia, his  able  and  eloquent  public  addresses, 
political  and  otherwise,  conclusively  stamp  him  one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day.  He  possesses  one  of 
those  keen,  clear,  incisive  and  decisive  minds,  which 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  a  subject  while  others 
are  barely  skimming  its  surface.  He  was  born  in 
Athens,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  May,  181G.  He  was  christened 
James  in  honor  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  who 


at  Middlstown,  Conneolicnt,  from  which  he  gTa<hi- 
ated,  with  high  honors,  in  1837,  being  regarded  as 
the  finest  mathematician  in  the  University.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  alumni  of  that  college,  and  holds 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1839,  he  attended 
the  la  IV  school  at  Yale  College,  and  thoroughly 
prepared  himself  for  the  career  which  he  has  since 
so  successfully  and  acceptably  pursued.  His  life 
has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  activity  and  useful- 
ness. The  sun  of  his  progress,  rising  iu  the  East, 
has  reached  and  passed  its  zenith,  and  as  it  sinks  in 
the  West,  is  radiant  with  the  good  deeds  of  a  well- 
spent  life.  His  course  of  study  at  Yale  being  com- 
pleted, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1840,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Townseud,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  remaiued  three  years,  removing 
thence  to  Burlington.  He  had  hardly  settled  him- 
self in  business,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Vermont  Legislature,  and 
from  1843  to  1849,  he  was  Secretary  of  Slate,  In 
the  spring  of  the  latter  year,  an  opportunity  of- 
fered which  he  deemed  an  auspicious  one,  and  bid- 
ding farewell  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  the 
friends  and  associations  of  his  youth,  he  joined  the 


march  of  Empire  to  the  great  West.   Stopping  in 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  was 
soon  recognized  and  he  rapidly  acquired  a  large 
practice.    Politically,  he  was  a  Whig  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  stripe,  while  the  district  in  which  he  lived 
was  largely  Democratic,  the  German  element, 
which  was  strongly  represented,  affiliating  with 
that  party.   Notwithstanding  this  adverse  infla- 
enoe,  so  great  was  his  popularity,  that,  in  1851,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  and 
made  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.    In  1852,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress  from  that  State,  and  so 
great  was  the  popular  recognition  of  his  ability  and 
integrity  that,  although  defeated,  he  ran  a  thou- 
sand votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  General  Scott,  being 
at  the  time  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  President. 
In  1854,  he  was  renominated,  but  declined,  having 
other  objects  in  view.   In  1855,  he  decided  to  re- 
move to  California,  his  brother,  Oscar  L.  Sliafter, 
having  preceded  him  to  this  State.   He  arrived 
here  in  December  of  the  same  year,  having  de- 
clined the  nomination  for  District  Judge  as  well  as 
for  Congress  in  his  Wisconsin  home.    He  landed 
from. the  steamship  in  San  Francisco  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  visited  his  brother's 
office,  engaged  lodgings,  formed  a  partnership 
with  E.  B.  Mastick,  and  at  ten  o'clock  of  the 
same  day  was  at  work  reforming  pleadings  in 
an  important  case.   Mr.  Shaffer's  connection 
with  Mr.  Mastick  did  not  long  continue,  for, 
in  the  fall  of  1856,  he,  in  cuuueclion  with  his 
brother,  0.  L.  Shafter,  T.enor  W.  Park  and 
Judge  Hejdenfeldt,  formed  the  law  partner- 
ship known  as  Shafters,  Park  A,  Heyden- 
feldt.   Judge  Heydenfeldt  withdrawing,  soon 
after,  the  firm  name  was  changed  to  Shafter, 
Park  &  Shafter.   He  snbsiqueutly  became 
associated  with  James  M.  Seawell,  nnder  the 
firm  name  of  Shafter  &  Seawell. 

In  1861  and  1862,  Mr.  Shafter  represented 
San  Francisco  in  the  State  Senate,  and  was 
re-elected  to  the  sessions  of  18C3  and  1864, 
when  he  was  made  President  pro  lem  and 
presided  over  the  High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment which  removed  Judge  James  H.  Hardy 
from  the  bench  of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial 
District.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  adopted  oar 
present  State  Constitution,  and  bitterly  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  The 
ability  and  intellectual  capacity  displayed  by 
him  in  shaping  and  directing  the  oftentimes 
crude  and  acrid  debates  of  that  somewhat 
discordant  convention,  attracted  universal 
attention,  and  marked  him  as  possessing,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  those  rare  qualities  which 
characterize  and  distinguish  the  leaders  of 
men. 

Of  one  of  his  arguments  before  the  Con- 
vention a  contemporaneous  writer  says: 

"In  the  words  of  somebody  else,  I  would  as 
soon  undertake  to  seize  a  meteor  by  the  tail 
and  make  it  sit  for  its  picture  as  to  attempt 
to  characterize  Shafter's  argument.  And  yet 
there  was  nothing  meteoric  about  the  argu- 
ment. Shafter  himself  is  pai  t  of  his  argu- 
ment, so  that  even  the  Stenographer  must 
fail.  His  effort,  like  that  of  Freemao's,  was 
wholly  ignored  by  the  other  side,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  it  was  unassailable." 

Mr.  Shafter  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  the 
care  and  management  of  his  vast  estates  in 
Marin  county.  He  owns  23,000  acres  of  land 
and  has  two  of  the  finest  dairy  ranches  in  the 
State  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  On  these 
ranches  one  thousand  five  hundred  cows  are 
milked  daily.  Ho  is  also  a  lover  of  fine 
horses,  and  has  many  valuable  animals  in 
bis  paddocks.  Mr.  Shafter  has  been  engaged 
in  many  important  cases  before  the  courts 
of  this  State,  but  to  enumerate  them  would 
occupy  more  space  than  wd  have  at  our  dis- 
posal. 

In  1845,  Mr.  Shafter  was  married  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vermont,  to  Miss  Julia  Hubbard, 
and  their  tuion  was  blessed  with  four  children, 
three  of  whom,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  aro 
now  living.  Mr.  Shatter  has  a  special  fond- 
ness, for  the  society  of  the  young,  and  takes  a  warm 
interest  in  young  men  of  worth  and  talent; 
encouraging  words  from  his  lips  have  cheferi.d 
many  a  desponding  heart.  He  loves  to  reju- 
venate himself  by  constant  association  with  the 
young  and  thus  keep  alive  the  ardor  and  Ireshuess 
of  early  years;  and  now,  at  three-score  and  ten,  his 
mind  retains  all  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of 
youth,  and  he  is  fully  en  rapport  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  possession  of  these  estimable  quali- 
ties, iu  connection  with  his  great  experience,  abil- 
ity and  learning,  fit  him  in  an  eminent  degree  fbr 
the  position  of  Trustee  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University. 


The  Maiysville  Tunnel  and  C^uartz  Mining 
Company  have  struck  very  rich  rock  in  their  laijie 
near  Tinibuctoo.  Supervisor  Beatty  brought 
down  some  specimens  a  tow  days  ago,  whi<^h 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  company  in 
Marysvillo.  Should  the  prospect  hold  out,  the 
sh.ireholders,  who  are  mostly  citi/.eus  of  Marys- 
villo, will  soon  l>e  wealthy,  Siiys  the  Ik  iiiokrnt. 
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HON.    MATTHEW    P.    DKADY,    OF  ORB- 
GON. 


[l!Y  ALFKEl)  HDLMAN.] 


I  have  been  asked  to  furnish  a  brief  sketch,  to 
accompany  a  portrait  of  JllKJE  Maithkw  1'. 
1:>KAI)Y,  and  I  accept  tlie  commission  gladly  bo 
cause  it  affords  a  means,  while  he  still  lives  in 
useful  activity,  to  pay  a  tribvite  of  respect  to  the 
man  pre-eminent  among  the  "makers  of  Oregon." 
I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  this  task  because  I 
am  a  native  son  of  Oregon,  born  to  an  inheritance 
of  blessings,  wrought  out  and  secured  by  a  now 
declining  generation,  willing,  with  the  sense  of 
gratitude,  to  make  acknowledgement  where  there 
has  been  labor  and  wisdom,  to  give  honor  where 
honor  is  due. 

Anything  like  a  biography  of  Judge  Deady, 
even  if  it  touched  only  upon  those  i>oiuts  which 
mark  the  outlines  of  his  career,  would  far  exceed 
the  bounds  of  a  brief  sketch,  and  1  shall  attempt 
no  more  than  a  statement  of  who  an<l  what  he  is, 
in  so  much,  perhaps,  saymg  only  what  is 
already  quite  well  known. 

Judge  Deady  came  to  Oregon  in  the  early 
days  of  1849,  in  the  prime  of  younger  man- 
hood, fresh  from  the  studies  of  law  and 
literature,  but  not  without  much  practical 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  brought,  ripe  and  ready  for  service,  those 
qualities  of  attainment  and  character  which 
fit  a  man  for  the  highest  kind  of  public  use- 
fidness.  He  came  at  a  time  when  society  in 
its  various  relations  was  struggling  to  organize 
itself,  and  was  chosen  a  leader  of  the  move- 
ment which,  while  not  yet  ended,  has  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  a  State  and  its  furnish- 
ment  v  ith  all  the  machinery  of  civilization 
and  cidture. 

From  his  entrance  into  Oregon,  Judge 
]Jeady  has  been  continuously  in  iiublic  life. 
He  served  in  the  Legislature  from  18.50,  till 
1853,  the  liist  two  years  as  President  of  the 
Upper  House.  In  1853,  he  was  appointed 
an  Associate  .Justice  of  the  Supreme  Comi;, 
wliich  position  he  retained  till  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  into  the  Union  in  185!). 
He  chose  the  Southern  District  and  organized 
the  Courts  in  the  various  Southern  counties 
of  the  State.  During  his  residence  there  he 
lived  on  a  fann  near  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  UmjKiua  river,  where  still  may  be 
seen  the  fruitful  orchards  and  vines  ijlanted 
and  trained  by  his  own  hands  during  the 
intervals  of  judical  labor.  His  rank  as  a 
lawyer,  legislator  and  judge,  during  these 
years,  made  his  selection  as  President  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  in  1859,  an 
eminently  fit  one.  To  the  work  of  making 
the  Constitution,  he  gave  a  great  deal  of 
labor,  draughting  many  of  the  provisions  of 
that  instrument  himself.  Later  he  was  invited 
by  the  Legislature  U>  prep-M's  the  Codes  of 
civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  State,  which 
he  did  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  consulted  in 
the  prejjaration  of  nearly  every  important 
law  that  has  been  added  to  the  statute  book. 
.Judge  Deady  was  ajipointed  Judge  of  the 
United  States  (!ourt  when  Oregon  became 
a  State,  and  contiiuiou-sly  since  that  time  he 
has  been  the  highest  representative  of 
national  authority  amcmg  us;  and,  in  all 
respects,  that  give  character  and  quality  to 
society,  our  first  citizen.  To  my  mind  there 
can  be  in  the  natural  course  of  life  no  greater 
career,  no  higher  dignity. 

While  Judge   Deady  is  ijre-eminently  a 
jurist,  his  fame  rests  upon  a  much  wider  basis 
than  Constitutions  and  Codes.    His  judicial 
o])inions,  which  are  given  always  the  widest 
circulation  in  Oregon,  deal  fully  with  the 
facts  and  the  law,  but  thoy  raiely  close  with- 
out going  into  the  jdiilosojihies  and  morali- 
ties of    the  case  under  considcra*'ion,  and 
to  the  e  as]>ects  are  brought  profound  learning, 
wise  judgment  and  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  His 
opinions  abound  in  gems  of  literature,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  constant  citation  and  (|uotation  among 
the  peo])le  of  Oregon.    They  are  the  bjisis  of  i 
great  deal  (piite  apart  frimi  the  law,  and  their  so- 
cial .and  moral  effects  form  no  small  p.art  of  their 
author's  influence  up(m  the  people  of  Oregon.  In- 
dependent of  his  legal  writings.  Judge  I  )eady  ha.s 
done  a  gnjat  deal  of  general  lit(!rary  work.  His 
contributions  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  his 
public  lectures  and  aildresses  (models  in  their  way) 
have  been  ap|)roved  by  the  best  judgment  at 
home  and  abroa<l.    His  writings  illustrate  a  varied 
and  exten.'uve  learning,  a  wise  and  considera  e 
mind,  and  an  elegant  taste  and  discrimination  in 
literature. 

There  is  not  an  agency  of  cidture  in  the  State 
which  luis  not  received  some  V)enefit  from  .Judge 
1  )eady's  direct  efforts  or  counsels.  As  I'resident  of 
the  Hoard  of  Regents  of  the  State  ITniveinity  of 
Oregon,  he  is  the  leading  sjnrit  of  that  instituti(m 
and    ves  much  time  and  labor  to  advance  its  in- 


terests. The  excellent  Portland  Library  is  a  child 
of  his  creation  and  continuing  care,  and  through  it 
he  hiis  had  much  to  do  in  developing  the  literary 
taste  of  this  community. 

All  these  labors,  continued  through  many  years, 
have  given  Judge  Deivdy  a  position  in  society  cor- 
resiMinding  with  his  pre-eminent  rank  as  a  legis- 
lator and  a  jurist.  His  selection,  by  Senator 
Stanfonl,  as  a  Regent  of  the.  ]>ropose<l  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.  University,  was  a  happy  choice. 
Of  all  the  citizens  of  Oregon  he  is  most  fit  for  tlie 
trust. 

In  this  brief  sketch  I  have  not  attempted  to 
tr-ace  a  career  whose  record  would  almost  be  a 
history  of  Oregon;  but  only  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
man  who,  I  believe,  h.as  done  better  and  more  last- 
ing service  for  his  State  than  any  other  man  in  it. 
His  rewartl  is  the  exceeding  high  esteem  of  the 
people. 

It  is  part  of  Judge  Oeady's  merit  that  his  for- 
tunes are  of  his  own  making.  He  was  born  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  in  1824,  of  re- 


nately  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Miirk  Hopkins,  who,  having  no  children  of 
their  own,  adopted  him  and  he  h;is  been  roare<l 
and  educated  as  their  own  sou.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  S.acra- 
monto,  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  ho  was 
sent  to  the  Urban  Academy,  .at  San  Francisco, 
with  a  view  to  his  preparation  for  a  collegiate 
course.  Failing  health,  however,  compelled  him 
to  abandon  tile  idea  of  treading  the  more  abstruse 
paths  of  learning,  .and  in  order  to  recuperate  his 
declining  health  he  visited  Lake  county,  where, 
with  rod  anil  gim,  he  occupied  his  time  in  sylvan 
i  sports  .and  active  exercise,  roughing  it  in  the 
j  mountains  and  forests  and  inhaling  deep  insjiira- 
tions  of  the  pure,  invigorating  air  of  that  health- 
(  ful  locality.  This  mode  of  life  soon  had  its  legit- 
imate effect;  his  enfeebled  system  became  robust 
and  vigorous  and  he  returned  home  with  health 
and  energies  completely  restored.  Ho  belongs  to 
th.at  quiet  but  thoroughly  practical  school  of 
yoimg  men,  who  are  content  to  work  out  tiieir 
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respectalde  parents,  and  educated,  in  the  desultory 
fashion  of  the  time,  in  the  Miildle  States.  He 
lived  for  some  ye.ars  in  Whi^eling,  West  Virginia, 
and  studied  law  in  St.  Clairsville,  ( )hio,  and  was 
there  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Sujireme  Court,  in 
1847.  As  a  youth  he  was  thrown  uiMin  his  own  re- 
sources, and,  before  he  reached  his  majority,  knew 
well  the  toils  which  .are  the  best  school  of  Ameri- 
can manhood. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-one,  .Judge  Deady  retains,  m 
full  measure,  his  physical  .and  mental  strength,  .and 
bids  fair  to  enjoy  length  of  years.  Ho  is  blessed 
with  a  wife,  whose  channs  of  character  and  j)er«on 
might  well  be  the  themes  of  poetry,  and  a  trio  of 
stalwart  sons  to  hotior  him. 


TinOTHV  HOPKINS. 

This  gentleman,  the  youngest  of  the  Roard  Tif 
Trustees  of  the  fjeland  Stanford,  .Junior,  Universi- 
ty, was  born  in  Avigusta,  Maine,  on  the  second  day 
of  March,  1859,  and  came  to  <  -aliforiiia  in  tlu! 
winter  of  1861412,  via  the  isthmus.  Being  a  half 
ori)han  and  hLs  mother  very  poor,  he  fortu- 


own  destiny  in  their  own  way,  mak  ng  sure  that 
there  shaU  bo  nothing  in  their  career  to  regret 
hereafter.  He  is  self-reliant,  strong  of  purpose, 
fixed  in  principle,  and  every  condition  of  his 
life  i<  governed  with  an  energy  and  vigorous  im- 
pulse which  gives  promise  of  a  future  career  of 
usefulness.  He  is  one  of  the  best  type  of  (uu- 
young  men  of  California,  and  the  success  he  has 
achieved  and  the  esteem  in  which  ho  is  held, 
should  stimulates  the  youth  of  our  State  to  observe 
the  tyi)e  well  .an<l  regard  it  as  .an  example  worthy 
to  bo  followed.  Mr.  Hopkins  suffered  a  severe 
losH  in  the  death  of  his  adopted  father,  to  whom 
ho  was  warmly  .attached,  and  who  was,  in  fact, 
the  <mly  father  ho  over  knew.  Among  tho  Pio- 
neers of  C!.aliforida,  few  have  done  mere  to  shape 
tho  destinies  of  the  State  and  develop  its  iysourc(!s 
than  Mark  Hopkins.  Uni>r(!tentious  and  im.as- 
suuung  in  manner,  slow  and  deliberate  of  speech, 
self-disciplined  .ag.ainst  indidgeuce  in  theory  <anil 
specul.ation,  he  was  not  given  to  the  origination  of 
new  schemes  and  new  ideas.  Wluiu  those  were 
Ijreaenteil  to  him,  his  mind  graspeil  them,  and  ho 


possessed  the  judicial  instinct  that  I 
of  the  ornamentation  and  glitter,  stri| 
their  non-essentials,  weighed  all  tin  .cea 
that  might  add  to  or  detract  from  their  vaiuu,  and 
his  conclusions  as  to  their  practical  worth  seemed 
imbued  with  the  presienco  of  prophecy.  The  few 
men  of  Sacramento  who  behoved  that  the  time 
had  pjissei!  for  hoping  and  dx-eauiing  for  a  railroad 
that  would  imite  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  who  were  willing  to  devote  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  its  realization,  did  not  feel  that 
the  enterprise  could  not  take  practical  shape  with- 
out his  endorsement  and  hearty  concurrence.  It 
was  therefore  in  his  office  that  the  scheme  w.as 
born,  for  not  until  after  all  the  plans  had  pa-ssed 
through  the  crucible  of  his  intellect  ami  received 
his  approval  did  the  building  of  the  road  .assume  a 
practical  shape.  WJiou  ho  consented  to  take  a 
part  in  the  enterprise  and  become  its  financial 
manager,  his  associates  felt  that  his  unerring  judg- 
ment, [)rudent  counsel,  sterling  integrity  and  un- 
yielding iforsevorauce  would  go  far  to  create  suc- 
cess, if  success  were  possible.  He  lived  to 
see  the  road  completed,  uniting  tho  east  and 
the  west,  and  held  tho  positiimof  a  Director 
and  its  Treasurer  from  the  day  of  tho  organiz- 
ation of  the  company  until  his  death  in  1878. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  interior  liistory  of  the 
building  and  management  of  tho  Central 
Pacific  aiul  other  railroads  with  which  ho 
was  connected,  that  in  all  times  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  and  in  all  cpiestions  of  de- 
batable ijolicy,  his  associates  rarely  opposed 
the  conclusions  to  which  ho  had  deliberately 
.arrived. 

Timothy  Hopkins  now  occupies  the  im- 
I)ortant  position  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  adoptiMl  father.  When  ho  returned 
fnmi  his  sojourn  iu  Lake  county,  ho  entered 
the  office  of  the  Division  Superintendent  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  at  Oaldaud,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  thorough  practical  knowl- 
edge of  railroad  affairs.  Here  he  remained 
one  year,  ai)plying  himself  diUgently  to  the 
study  of  the  workings  of  the  groat  railroad  and 
familiarizing  himself  with  all  its  details.  In 
1882,  he  visited  the  ICastern  States  and  en- 
joyed one  year  of  exenipticm  from  the  cares 
and  jierplexities  of  business.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  November  of  that  year  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  M.  K.  Crit- 
tenden, a  niece  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  and  a 
young  lady  of  culture  and  refinement,  whoso 
kindly  and  charitable  disposition  has  greatly 
endeared  her  not  only  to  an  extensive  circle 
of  accpiaintances,  but  to  many  of  tho  poor 
and  needy  whose  hearts  have  been  made 
glad  by  hcsr  bounty.  On  the  first  d.ay  of  Janu- 
uary,  1883,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  ai)pointod 
Treasurer  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.ailroad, 
.and  of  the  various  (Jonipanies  connected 
tlierewitii  and  upon  the  organization  of  tho 
Southern  Pacific  Company  .assumed  the  same 
office  in  that  Company,  which  imi)ortant 
and  rei)onsible  position  he  now  holds.  In 
manner  Mr.  Hojikins  is  most  genial  and 
att'al)le,  showing  an  utter  .absence  of  that 
hauteur  and  fonnality  often  affected  by 
those  who  have  been  called  to  fill  high  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor.  ■  In  business  mat- 
tei-s  he  goes  straight  to  the  point,  using  no 
unnecessary  words,  and  by  tho  kindliness 
of  his  demeanor  placing  a  visitor  at  onco 
.at  case.  Although  the  yomigest,  wo  predict 
that  he  will  not  bo  tho  least  useful  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Junior, 
Univereity. 


FRUIT    PROSPECTS    AT  VINA. 

The  following,  from  the  Rod  Rluff  Sen- 
1 1 II  i  /,  nhows  that  the  people  in  that  section 
of  tho  State  are  awakening  to  its  importance 
;us  a  fruit-producing  region:  "There  was  a 
meeting  of  tho  citizens  of  Vina  .and  vicinity 
the  afternoon  of  tho  2.5th,  for  tho 
purpose  of  discussing  the  best  interests  of  the 
fruit  grower— best  way  of  marketing  fruit,  as  well 
as  raising.  Mr.  Haydon,  a  gentleman  from  San 
Francisco,  who  h.as  boon  buying  .and  shipping 
greon  fruit  to  the  city,  after  being  introduced  by 
Ju<lgo  Clark  of  Tehama,  addressed  tho  people  in  a 
very  practical  and  business  way,  demonstrating 
his  proposition  with  tho  actual  figures.  His  firm 
wLshes  to  contract  for  all  tho  fruit  at  a  rea.souablo 
price  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years;  not  only 
peaches,  but  apricots,  [)lums,  nectarines,  and  green 
corn,  tom:»toos,  beans  aiul  such  other  vegetables 
as  are  fit  to  can.  If  he  can  mnko  such  a  contract 
his  firm  will  agree  to  put  in  machinery  and  build- 
ings sufficient  to  handle  all  the  crop  of  this  vicinity, 
and  iu  fact  all  the  crop  of  this  anil  Shasta  counties. 
The  plant  will  cost  all  tho  way  from  -140,000  to 
•'$()l),000.  Ho  says  such  an  ost.ablisliment  as  he 
conti'inidates  will  disburse  fn>m  !?2.50,000  to  .$300,- 
()(H)  .annually.  After  reading  the  .address  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  published  iu  Tuesday's  Sevtiiiil,  every 
woni  of  which  he  endorsed,  he  .s.aid  there  wjis 
nothing  to  prevent  Vhia  from  becoming  a  second 
Riversitle;  it  might  even  exceed  it.  Jto  left  the 
matter  open  for  consideration  a  short  lime." 
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BARVEY    WILLSON  HARKNBSS. 

The  hwtory  of  California  during  the  past  thirty- 
seven  years,  sliowi  that  many  .-vgencies  liave  been 
engaged  in  [iroilucing  the  wduderful  results  we 
now  behold.  The  miner  with  his  energy  and  per- 
severance; the  farmer  with  his  sturdy  and  plodding 
labiir;  the  merchant  with  bis  progressive  enterprise; 
the  [irofessional  man  with  his  skillful  attainments 
and  the  scientist  with  his  careful  investigations, 
have  ejich  contributed  his  sh.ire  to  the  work  which 
has  evolved  the  present  grandeur  of  California 
from  the  crude  and  incongruous  elements  of  the 
past. 

Dr.  Harkness,   the  subject  of  our  sketch,  is 
mainly  distinguished  for  his  laViors  in  the  paths  of 
science.    His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  Scandina- 
vian origin.    Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
colony  of  Norwegians  settle  1  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotlan  I,  and  made  their  homes  in  that  bleak 
and  storm-swept  region.    Here  they  delved  and 
tolled,  earning  a  scanty  subsistence  by  farming, 
fishing,  cattle-raising  etc.    They  were  a  hardy  an  1 
vigonms  race,  accustorae<l  to  hardship,  tod 
and  exposiu-e  and  well-fitted  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  existence  they  were  forced 
to  encounter  in  the  mgge<l  region  they  had 
oho.sen  for  their  Ixmie.    In  time,  however, 
wliisperings  of  the  wonders  of  the  new  world 
were  wafteil  to  the'r  cara.    Ever  ready  to 
enuoniiter  new   hardships    and  undertake 
new  enterprises,  a  number  of  these  descend- 
ants I'f  the  old  Sea-Kiugs,  determined  to 
bravo  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  seek  a  new 
home  upon  the  "wild  New  England  shore." 
They  arriveil  about  the  year  1670,  and  set  up 
their  lares  and  penafes  in  the  town  of 
Newton,  Massachusetts.    Among  these  hardy 
ailventurers  were  the  founders  of  the  Hark- 
ness family  in  America.    The  grandfather  of 
I  >r.  Hark  less  was  a  farmer,  but  when  the 
colonists  were  called  to  arms  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  England,  he  shouldered  his  musket 
and  joiueil  the  patriot  army  under  Wash- 
ington.   He  share.]  the  sufferings  of  the 
gloomy  winter  at  Valley  Forge  and  fought 
in  many  imixirtant  battles  in  that  eventful 
struggle  for  libeity  and  a   notable  event 
in   his  history  is    the  fact,   that  he  was 
detailed  as  one  of  the  Provost  Guard  to 
attend    the    execution   of    Major  Andre. 
After  the  Revolution  was  closed  by  the  tri- 
umphant   victory  of   the    Americans,  the 
family  removed  to  Pelham,  Massachusetts, 
where  Harvey  Willson  Harkuess  was  born, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  ilay  of  May,  1821.  His 
father,  like  his  grandfather,  was  a  faruier, 
anil  the  sons  of  Now  England  farmers  in 
those  days  were  cany  taught  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  to  exeniijlify  it  in  their  own  persons. 
Young  Harkuess  was  no  exceiition  to  the 
rule,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to 
jiorform  light  labor,  he  was  taught  to  make 
hiiiKself  useful  aliout  the  farm.    He  worked 
on  the  farm  during  the  summer  months 
and  attoniled  the  village  school  in  the  winter. 
In  this  way  he  ac(|uired  the  rudiments  of  an 
EiiglLsh  eilucation,  and  being  naturally  studi- 
ous and  o)  iserv  ing,  he  utilized  to  the  utmost 
the  limited  advantages  he  enjoyed.    At  the 
age  of  eighteen  yeai-s  he  entered  the  Willis- 
ton  Seminary,  and  after  a  course  of  study  in 
that  institution,  having  chosen  the  practice 
of  medicine  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the 
office  of  l)rs.  BaiTCtt  and  Thompson,  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  to  pursue  his  pre- 
paratory studies.    Subsetiuently  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  Pittsfield  Medical  Col- 
lege, from  which  institution  he  received  his 
diploma  of  M.  I).  Early  in  1849,  the  exciting 
stories  of  rich  gold  discoveries  in  C.aliforuia, 
fired  his  heai-t  with  ambition  to  join  the 
pioneer  throng  then  rushing  to  that  land  of 
promise,  .ind  he  accordingly  made  the  long, 
tedious  and  d.mgerous  journey  across  the  conti  ■ 
iient,  reaching  California  in  September  of 
that  eventful  year,  thus  becoming  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  being  enrolled  as  a  California  Pioneer. 
The  winter  succeeding  his  arrival  he  spent  at  Bid- 
well's  Bar,  a  noted  mining  camp  on  the  Feather 
river,  in  company  with  several  men  whose  names 
have  since  become  famous  in  the  history  of  our 
State.    Prominent  among  these  were  A.  Delano, 
well-known  to  early  Californians  under  the  no)n 
<h-  plume  of  "(lid  Block,"  and  James  G.  Fair, 
present  U.  S.  Senat(jr  from  Nevada.    Dr.  Hark- 
ness soon  wearied  of  life  in  the  mine.i,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1850,  he  remove  1  to  Sacramento  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.    He  found 
here  .-imple  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  medical 
skill,  for  large  numbers  of  miners,  prostrated  by 
the  unwonted  hardships,  toil  and  exposure  of  min- 
ing life,  flocked  into  Sacramento  in  those  early 
days,  for  medical  treatment  and  advice.  Hospi- 
tals werrt  improvised,   and   quickly  tilled  with 
sufferers,  many  of  them   utterly  destitute  and 
Buffering  from  m,alignant  fevers  which  often  termi- 
nated fat.-dly,  notwithstanding  the  effoi-ts  of  Jthe 
medical  men.  who,  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 


labored  arduously,  unselfishly  and  in  many  instan- 
ces gratuitously  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
afflicteil  and  to  comfort  those  who  were  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery.  M  iny  who  passed  safely 
the  ordeal  of  that  terriljle  winter,  still  live  and 
cherish  in  their  hearts  the  warmest  sentimi^nts  of 
gratitude  for  the  inilefatigable  exertions,  and  un- 
remitting attention  to  duty  of  Dr.  Harkuess  and 
other  physicians  of  Saciam(!nto. 

In  the  year  18.'>4,  he  was  marrried  to  Miss  Ame- 
lia Griswold,  of  Castleton,  Vermont,  who  died  in 
less  than  a  year  afterward. 

Dr.  Harkness,  at  an  early  day,  manifested  a 
warm  interest  in  educational  mattere,  and  was  es- 
pecially active  in  establishing  the  public  school 
system  in  Sacramento.  In  this  nolde  cause  he  ex- 
erted all  liis  energies  and  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success.  He  was  the  first  Superintendent  of 
Ijublic  schools  in  that  city,  and  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  one-third  of  a  century,  he  con- 
templates with  complacency  and  satisf  iction  the 
result  of  his  p'o  leer  labo  a. 


in  Europe  and  Africa,  as  well  as  in  his  native 
country,  forming,  among  scientists,  both  native 
and  foreign,  many  enduring  friendships.  In 
1877,  he  was  elected  a  life-member  of  the  "Brit- 
ish Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science," 
being  at  that  time  the  only  American  life  member. 
He  is  also  a  inomborof  the  "Societe  Mycologique 
de  France,"  Societ*  Crittogainologica  Italiaua," 
and  many  other  scientific  societies.  On  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  November,  18G9,  Dr.  Harkuess  was 
the  guest  of  Ismail  Pacha,  and  present'at  the 
interesting  ceremony  of  opening  the  Suez  Canal, 
a  work  which  has  made  tli'i  name  of  De  Lesseps 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  Doctor  was 
treated  with  marked  courtesy  and  consideration 
by  the  Khedive  and  other  dignitaries  of  Egypt, 
and  furnished  unusu.al  facilities  for  such  investiga- 
tions as  he  desired  to  make  in  that  country. 

Dr.  Harkness  is  well  known  in  this  community 
as  Vico-Pre  iident  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  one  of  its  most  active  and  valuable 
members.    His  sc'enMSc  labors  have  been  chiefly 


STEPHEN  J.  FIELD. 


The  professional  labors  of  Dr.  Harkness  in  Sac- 
ramento, extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
have  matle  his  name  a  hmisehold  word  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  State.  His  early  friendship  for  fjoland 
Stanford,  Charles  Crocker,  and  the  other  foumlei'S 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  then  his  neigh- 
bors in  S.icrkmento,  gave  him  a  deep  interest  in 
that  great  enterprise,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  last  rail,  (M.ay  10th  180!)) 
connecting  the  two  sections  of  the  first  transconti- 
nental railway,  having  presented,  on  behalf  of  Ca  - 
ifornia,  the  golden  spike  used  on  that  occasion,  the 
driving  home  of  which  by  Senator  Stanford,  sent 
forth  an  electric  spark  which  announced  to  the 
world  that  the  -\tlantic  and  Pacific  had  been  suc- 
cessfully united  by  bands  of  iron. 

In  the  same  year,  having  acquired  a  modest 
competence  by  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he 
retired  from  all  active  connection  therewith,  in- 
tending to  devote  the  ren  aindcr  of  his  life  to 
scientific  pursuits,  in  which  he  ha  1  long  found  his 
gri^ateat  pleasure.  Since  his  retirement  from  med 
ical  practice,  the  Doctor  has  traveled  extensively 


I  He  received  his  early  education  at  Mount  Marino 
Seminary,  a  well-known  seat  of  learning,  being  a 
branch  of  Beardstown  College.    In  1844,  the  fam- 
'  ily  removed  to  Lafayette  c<mnty,  Missouri,  and 
'  here  the  young  man  continued  his  agricultural 
j  labors  for  about  three  years.    The  plodding  life  of 
'  a  farmer,  however,  was  too  monotonous  Ui  com- 
port with  his  ambitious  views,  and  in  1847,  hav- 
j  ing  detennined  upon  mercantile  pursuits  as  his  fu- 
ture Vocation,  he  went  to  Lexington,  Missouri, 
I  and  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  store.  Here 
he  remained  until  the  news  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  awakeno  I  within  him  a  desire 
to  seek,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  a  new  fiehl  of 
labor  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  ambitious  adven- 
turers who,  incited  by  dreams  of  golden  treasure, 
were  destined  to  be  the  founders  of  a  new  and 
mighty  State.    Early  in  1850,  he  made  the  long, 
tedious  and  wearisome  journey  across  the  [jlains, 
arriving  in  "H.angtown,"  (now  Placerville),  on 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  of  that  year.  He 
commenced  mining  on  what  was  then  known  as 
"Georgia  Slide,"  in  El  Dorado  county,  and 
continued  the  search  for  gold  with  vivrying 
success  until  October,  18.'j0,  when  he  decided 
to  abandon  mining  iis  a  vocitioii  and  seek 
his  fortune  in  other  business  channel.s;  and 
accordingly,   repaired    to   Sacramento  and 
estabUshed  himself  in  business  in  thjit  city. 
In  May,  ISii'i,  was  appohited  Deputy  C!ounty 
Recorder  of  Sacramento  County,  and  in  the 
fall  of  that  year  was  nominated    by  the 
Whig  party  for  the  [xisition  of  Public  Admin- 
istrator and  elected,   and  about  the  same 
time  was   appointed    hy    the  (Jovernor  a 
Notary  Public.    In  the  fall  of  1853,  he  was 
nominated  for  the  jjositiou  of  County  Re- 
corder on  the  Whig  ticket,  but  politital  C(m- 
ditions  being  adverse  was    defeated.  He 
then  accepted  an  appointment  as  Deputy 
Sheriff,  which  he  retained  until  l.S.">5,  when, 
from  the  Know  Nothing  party,  he  received 
the  nomination  for  County  Recorder  and  was 
elected. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Brown  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  party  for  the  position  of 
County  Treasurer,  but  failed  to  secure  the 
election  and  in  1807,  took  charge  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Gas  Comi)any  as  superinteiulont 
and  manager,  and  luis  been  connectc^d  and 
identified  with  the  gas  interests  of  Sacra- 
mento up  to  the  present  time.  In  1872,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  office  of  Mayor,  but  was  not  elected, 
and  in  1875,  ho  was  again  nominated  and 
again  defeated.  Mr.  I'rown,  however,  was 
not  one  to  be  discourageil  by  reverses;  ho 
aspired  to  be  M.ayor  of  Sacriunento  and  in 
1881,  his  ambition  was  gi-atified;  the  Demo- 
cratic party  again  nominatoil  him  and  he 
was  endorsed  by  a  committee  of  business  men 
of  the  city,  who  were  associateil,  ]>olitieaUy, 
under  the  title  of  tfie  "Indepemlent  I'eoplo's 
Party."  This  endorsement  secured  his  elec- 
tion and  in  1884,  he  was  re-elected-  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  In  April  of  that  year 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  dii^ctors  of  the 
State  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Napa,  which 
po.sition,  as  well  as  that  of  M  ay  or  of  Sacra- 
mento, he  still  holds.  In  18.")(i,  Mr.  lirown 
was  married  to  an  estimable  lady  and  h.is 
since  that  time  resided  continuously  in  SatTa- 
mento,  where  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  his  fellow-citizens  and  enjoys  their  re-speot 
and  confidence  to  the  fullest  extent. 


directed  to  the  study  of  Fungi,  to  which  depart- 
ment of  botany  he  has  added  a  groat  number  of 
new  species. 

JOHN    Q,.    p  flows. 

The  personal  histories  of  the  most  successful 
and  eminent  men  in  all  liepartments  of  life,  show 
that  they  who  begi  n  with  no  special  advantages, 
perhaps  even  under  a  lver.se  circumstances,  but 
who  possess  the  virtues  of  honor,  integrity  and 
energy  of  character,  are  the  men  who  generally 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  chosen  spheres  of 
labor  and  usefulness.  The  record  of  an  honest, 
earnest  worker,  who,  by  perseverance  and  incor- 
ruptible integrity  has  won  iiromineiice  among  his 
fellow-nien,  contains  many  useful  suggestions  for 
the  young,  and  many  a  strong  incentive  for  all. 
Such  a  record  is  th-at  of  John  Q.  Brown,  the  pres- 
ent Mayor  of  Sacr.amento. 

This  gentleman  was  born  in  Breckenridge county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June,  1829. 
j  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  at  an  early  age 
I  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  agriculture. 


A   BOVNTIFUIi  TEAR. 

The  Petaluma  Courier  says:    "Tlie  year 
1886,  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  farmers 
of  California  especially,  as  one  of  the  largest 
crop  years  we  have  ever  had.    The  most 
enccmraging  reports  come  from  every  |)art  of 
the  State.    Tulare  alone  will  turn  out,  it  is 
said,  190,000  tons  of  wheat.    Los  Angeles 
county,  besides  its  grain,   wine,   raisins,  fruit, 
olives,   etc..   it    is    claimed    will    yield  nearly 
1,000  tons  of   honey.    Add   to  this  Last  item 
the  honey  produced  In  San  Diego,  Ventura  and 
other  coast  counties  and  the  estimate  will  be 
largely  increased.    The  Southern  part  of  the  State 
has  never  been  so  prosperous,  and  the  railroad 
now  being  built  through  a  section  of  that  country, 
heretofore  sparsely  populated  and  almost  unknown, 
will  give  a  new  impetus  to  the   entire  South. 
Sonoma  county  will  never  again  take  equal  rank 
with  her  sister  counties  as  a  grain-pr.  diicing 
section,  but  will  gradually  drift  more  into  stock, 
fruit  and  the  dairy  business  for  which  it  is  better 
adapted,  and  will  prove  more  i)rofitablo.    We  are 
so  near  market  that  we  should  alway .  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  have  to  ship  hy  rail  over 
long  distances." 


The  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  In  London 
attracted  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
visitors  during  the  first  week  of  August,  making 
2,418,500  since  the  opening. 
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HORACE  jpAVIS. 

Closely  connected  with  the  sjrowth  and  devel- 
opment of  San  Francisco  and  all  that  affects  her 
vital  interests,  stands  the  name  of  Horace  Davis, 
a  gentleman  whose  Ions  experience  in  business  af- 
fairs, intuitive  knowled^'e  of  men,  rare  executive 
aliilities  and  pleasant  social  q\ialities  have  won  for 
him  the  highest  respect,  esteem  ond  confidence  of 
his  fellow-citizens.     Inheriting  the  gentlemanly 
instincts  and  conrteous  manners  of  generatiims  of 
noted  and  cultured  ancestors,  Mr.  Davis  has  not 
only  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  family  name, 
but  has  added  to  its  lustre  by  the  eminent  .ability 
which  he  has  displayed  in  the  administration  of 
all  the  important  interests  entrusted  In  him,  and 
by  the  reputation  which  he  has  gained  as  a  con- 
scientious and  honorable  business  man.    His  an- 
cestors came  to  Massachusetts  from  England  as 
early  as  1030,  and  the  records  show  that  many  of 
the  name  have  occupied  high  positions  of  honor 
anil  trust  in  that  good  old  commonwealth.  John 
Davis,  father  of  Horace,  was  a  lawyer  of  distinc- 
tion, and  took  an  active,  part  in  public  affaii-s. 
In  1840.  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  position  he  occupied  four  years. 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts placed  the'most  implicit  confidence 
because  of.liis  incorruptible  integrity,  and  as  a 
wise  and  pn'dent  legisliitor;  and  as  a  proof  of 
this  confidence  he  Wiis  chosen  to  rejiresent 
them  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  for  a  period 
of  twenty-six  years,  ten  yeara  in  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives  and  sixteen  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate.    He  ntmibered  .among 
his  acquaintance  the  leading  men  of  the  day, 
and  the  jniblic  records  of   the  country  bear 
testimony  to  his  ability  .and  integrity  as  a 
st.atesman,  while  all  who  knew  him  agree 
that,  as  a  lawyer,  he  w.as  eminent  in  his  jno- 
fession;  as  a  Christian,  exemplary;  as  a  gen- 
tleman, courteous  and  genial;  as  a  husb.and 
and  father,  kind  and  indulgent;  and  in  .all  the 
relations  of  social,  political    and  domestic 
life,  worthy  of  imitation.   He  m.arried  Miss 
Eliza  J'ancroft,  daughter  of  Eev.  Aaron  Pan 
croft,  .and  sister  of  George  Bancroft,  the  cele- 
brated  historian.    Their  son,  Horace,  was 
horn  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1831, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the  ex- 
cellent iiublic  schools  of  fthat  town.  After 
completing  a  prep.ar.atory  course  at  the  Wor- 
cester Academy,  he  m.atriculated  at  Harvard 
College  from  which  institution  he  gi-aduated 
"with  honors  in  1840.    H<aving  selected  the 
law  as  a  profession,  he  entered  the  Dane  Law 
School,  and  commenceil  his  studies,  but  fail- 
ing health  soon  admonished  him  to  forbear, 
and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  abandon 
professional  pursuits,  and  seek  .a  more  active 
occupation.    With  a  view  to  recuperating 
his  shattered  health,  he  went  to  sea  before 
the  mast,  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  derived  much  benefit  from 
change  of  air  and  exercise.    In  the  ?utumn 
of  1.S.52,  he  determined  to  foUow  the' adven- 
turous throng  which  had  already  wended 
its  way  to  California,  and  choosing  the  Cape 
Horn  route,  he  arrived  in  S.an  Francisco, 
without  accident,  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
IS.'iS.    Soon   after  his  arrival,    Mr.  Davis 
entered   the  employ    of  the   Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  and  for  a  time  com- 
manded one  of  the  steamships  running  on 
this   Coast;  but  this  occupation  not  being 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Company,   and  in  lS(iO, 
established  the  Golden  Gate  Flouring  Mills, 
a    manufacturing  establishment  which  has 
since  acquired   a  high  rejiutation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  product,  for  which  there  is 
an  extensive  demand,  both  foreign  .and  do- 
mestic.   The  firm  of  Horace  Davis  &  Co.  is 
the  oldest  in  the  State  in  their  line  of  manu 
facture,  and  its  commercial  .standing  is  second 
to  none.    When  the  war  broke  out,  which 
threatened  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Davis 
was  a  staunch  Unionist,  exerting  his  influence  to 
the  utmost  to  induce  California  to  stand  loyal  and 
true  to  the   (Jovernment  and   to  give  aid  and 
comfort    to    the     soldiei-s    in    the   field.  He 
was    a   member  of  the    Sanitary  Commission, 
and  by  his    active,   energetic  and  indefati-ga- 
ble  labors,   did  more  touphold  the  cause  of  the 
Union  than  he  could  have  done  had  he  taken  up 
arms  in  its  defense. 

Up  to  187fl,  Mr.  Davis  had  never  entered  the 
political  arena,  but  preferred  rather  to  serve  the 
State  in  a  i)rivate  capacity,  by  adding  to  its  ma- 
terial wealth  and  prosperity  and  devel()j)ing  its 
cf)mineicial  and  mercantile  interests.  In  that 
year,  however,  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by 
the  Republican  party  and  elected.  His  course  as 
a  Representative  of  the;  peoi)le  gave  such  uiuiuali- 
fied  satisfaction,  th.at  at  the  end  of  his  term  he 
was  triumphantly  re  elected,  notwithstanding  a 
vigorous  opposition  by  the  so-called  Working- 
men's  part}'.  Wh'lo  in  Congress,  Mr.  Davis,  in 
opposition  to  his  pi^r.sonal  interests,  made  a  de- 


termined effort  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill  re- 
stricting Chinese  immigration.  This  excited  the 
ire  of  the  Chinese,  who  were  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  flour  for  shipment  to 
China,  and  were  among  the  best  customers  of  Mr. 
Davis.  They  threatened  to  ret.iliate  by  with- 
drawing their  custom  and  many  of  them  did  so; 
but  undisniiiycd  by  the  prospect  of  pecuniary  loss, 
Mr.  Davis  Wivs  true  to  his  convictions  of  right,  and 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  throw  off  the  in- 
cubus that  h.as  so  long  weighed  upon  California 
and  the  Pacific  Co.ast.  Mr.  Davis  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  re-elected  the  second  time,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  effect  proiluced  by  tlie  infamous 
Morey  letter,  by  means  of  which  the  State  was  car- 
ried by  the  ojijiosing  party.  In  February,  187.'), 
Mr.  Davis  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Edith 
S.  King,  daughter  of  the  lamented  Thf.mas  Starr 
King,  whose  untimely  neath  was  mourned  by 
every  patriot  and  lover  of  liberty  throughout  the 
land.  One  son  has  been  born  to  them,  now  a 
bright,  intelligent  youth  of  ten  years,  whose  phys- 


the  earnestness  of  purpose  and  general  vigor  which 
characterize  the  man,  make  him  the  cherisheil 
friend  of  many  whom  years  of  esteem  have  bound 
to  him,  and  whose  entire  trust  and  confidence  he 
possesses.  Having  i)as.sed  the  fifty-fourth  mile- 
stone on  the  journey  of  life,  the  dust  of  the  roiid 
h.os  begun  to  gather  in  mottled  m.assos  upon  his 
board  .and  locks,  but  his  eye  is  lus  bright,  his  step 
iis  finn  .and  el.astic  and  his  form  as  erect  and  stal- 
wart as  when  he  first  stepped  ujxm  the  shores  of 
California. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  ■Junior, 
University,  will  find  in  him  a  v.aluable  coadjutor. 


6UORGB    KDWARI)  GRAY 

To  succeeding  g  -nerations,  the  history  of  those 
who  were  prominent  in  pnmioting  and  car- 
rying to  a  succes.sful  completion  that  m.agnifi- 
cent  trium.i)h  of  American  energy,  skill  and 
enterprise,  the  Central  P.acifio  Railroad,  will 
.always  be    a  subject  of  interest.     The  tenth 


CREKD  H4YMOND. 


1  ical  and  mental  endowments  give  promise  of  a  I 
I  future  of  active  usefulness.  j 
i     Notwithstanding  the  engrossing  cares  of  a  largo 
and  const.antly  increa-sing  business,  Mr.  Davis  has 
found  time  to  administer  the  affairs  of  several  im- 
portant institutions  in  this  community.    In  1864,  ' 
he  was  Presiilent  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation; from  18()0  to  1870,  ten  years,  he  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Produce  Exchange;  in  1883  84  he  was  ! 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ho  is 
now  Presidentof  the  Savings  and  Loan  Soci(!ty,one  j 
of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  banking  institutions 
in  San  Francisco.    Mr.  Davis  is  also  a  meiiibei  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee,  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  all  that  conc(!rn8  the  welfare 
of  the  party  with  which  he  is  connecte  1.    An  ac- 
tive career  of  one-third  of  a  century  in  California, 
has  brought  no  diminution  of  his  physical  or  men- 
tal energies;  his  uniformly  courteous  and  g(^ni.al 
temperament,  seem  to  have  smoothed  the  f\ir- 
roughs  with  which  the  plow  of  time  usually  marks 
the  brow  when  the  half-century  of  life  is  ]>assed, 
and  the  pleasant  smile,  the  warm-hearted  candor, 


day  of  May,  180!),  was  .an  important  one  in  Amer 
ican  histoi-y,  for  up<m  th.at  d.ay  was  driven,  by  the 
hands  of  Lelanil  Stanford,  the  golden  s]>ike  which 
linked  in  iron  bands  the  two  great  oceans  of  the 
world.  The  Pacific  ( Viast  no  longer  languished  in 
isolation,  for,  as  the  last  stroke  of  the  sledge 
sounded  upon  the  hea  1  of  the  golden  spiko  which 
ffistcned  the  connecting  rail,  amid  the  roar  of  a 
thous.and  guns,  the  (lealingof  mj'riad  liolls  and  the 
wild  cheers  of  overjoyed  peo])le,  California,  like  a 
young  and  v  igorous  giant,  s])rang  at  one  boiiml 
into  th(!  center  of  the  family  of  nations.  The  en- 
tire country  had  longed  for  the  .accomplishment  of 
this  work,  hut  the  difficulties  seemed  to  bo  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  pieclmle  the  hope  of  success. 
P'rom  session  to  session  Congress  had  been  be- 
singed  by  p.arties  whoentertaineil  vi.sionary schemes, 
all  looking  to  national  aid  and  to  that  alone,  to 
l)uild  the  entire  road.  Those  schemes,  however, 
met  with  little  favor  at  the  national  capital  and  it 
was  left  to  tho  enterprise  of  five  men  to  deviso 
I)lans  and  furnish  me.ans  to  compleio  this,  the 
greatest  engineering  triumph  of  the  age.  These 


five  men  were  Leland  Stanford,  Charles  Civ 
P.  Huntington,  Mark  Hopkins  .and  E.  R.  Cr. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  them  at  evoiy  step 
of  the  enterprise  were  appalling  and  varied.  They 
em])loyed  the  liest  engineering  talent  ol)tainable, 
to  make  surveys  over  the  viirious  pivssos  of  the 
Sierra  Nov.ada  mountains,  but  for  a  locomotive, 
with  heavy  trains  attached,  ti>  climb  the  stoop 
and  rugged  .ascent  of  that  mountain  range,  seemed 
a  phy.sical  impossibility.  Its  lowest  p.o-ss,  witliin  a 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  reached  an  elevation  of 
seven  thousand  feet.  The  summit  once  attained, 
the  descent  on  the  oa.stern  slope  to  tho  desert 
pliiin  seemed  scarcely  loss  difficult,  for  it  opened 
only  upon  a  sweep  of  barren  country,  hundreds  of 
miles  in  extent,  without  wood,  almost  without 
water,  and  unpoi>iilated,  excejit  by  roving  tribes 
of  hostile  Indians.  All  these  obstacles  were  finally 
overcome  by  the  skill  and  i)erseverance  of  the  en- 
gineers, and  tho  route  of  the  great  iron  highway 
was  at  livst  marked  out  .and  determined  upon.  The 
success  of  this  great  enterprise  can  be  atti  ibuto  i 
to  no  single  agency,  but  only  to  that  li.ir- 
monious  co  opciaLiou  liy  which  the  work  of 
each  department  was  managed  with  the 
greatest  and  most  effective  skill.  Among 
the  m.any  departments  of  this  collossal  un- 
dirtiiking,  that  of  civil  engineering  was  first 
in  importance,  .as  upon  the  skill,  intelligence, 
perseverance  and  ahility  of  those  who  com- 
po-seil  it,  dei)eniled  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  founders  of  this  .stupendous  work.  Oc- 
cupying a  prominent  position  in  this  depart 
meiit  we  find  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

George  Edward  Gray,  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Verona,  Oneida  county.  New  York, 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  Sei)tember,  1818,  and 
received  his  eariy  education  in  the  jiublic 
schools  of  his  native  village.  At  an  early  ago 
he  m.anifested  a  predilection  for  civil  engi- 
neering .and  after  completing  his  preliminary 
studies,  he  w.os  pl.aced  under  the  tuition  of 
Pelctiah  Rawson,  M.  A.,  one  of  the  most 
noted  civil  engineers  of  his  time.  Under  his 
in.struction  young  Gray  made  rapid  progre.ss 
in  his  j)rofession,  and  uiion  .attaiiung  his 
majority  was  eni])loyed  ujjoii  the  I'hick  River 
and  Erie  Can.als,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
.and  also  served  on  sever.al  of  the  railroads 
then  being  constructed  in  that  State. 

In  1863,  the  various  railroad  companies 
then  operating  between  Albany,  Troy,  ]!uf- 
alo,  Niigara  Falls,  Suspension  liriilge  and 
Lewiston,  were  con.solidated  with  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  Mr.  (iray  was 
appointed  Chief  Engineer.  This  important 
position  he  held  until  l.SO.'i,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  appointed  Consulting  Engineer  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  of  California. 
Here  his  acknowledged  aliility  as  an  engi- 
neer, found  the  fullest  soi)i)e  for  its  exercise, 
and  he  remained  in  that  po.sition  until  1871, 
when  ho  was  .ai)pointed  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  California, 
which  position  he  resigned  when  that  road 
was  le.ased  to  the  Southern  P;icific  Company 
in  1885.  Mr.  (iray  was  also  Chief  Kiif^ineer 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railro.ad  of  Arizona, 
Southern  Pacific  of  New  Mexico,  and  direc- 
ted the  locatiim  and  construction  of  the  (Jal- 
veston,  Harrisburg  and  San  A  tonio  Rail- 
road, from  El  Paso  to  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Mr.  Gray  is  a  life  member  of  "Tho  Institu- 
tion of  Civ  1  Engineers,"  of  London,  Eng- 
land, .and  .also  a  member  of  the  "American 
Society  of  Civil  I>;ngineers,"  of  New  York. 
He  is  a  life  member  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences  .and  is  President  of  tho  I!i  ard  of 
Directors  of  that  Society.  Mr.  (Jr.ay  ha-s 
earned  an  honored  placa;  among  tho  archi- 
tects of  Clalifornia's  growth  and  prosperity 
and  has  soon  tho  wilderness  of  the  past, 
blossom  into  tlie  gaii'en  of  the  prosperous 
present.  He  well  deserves  the  tribute  of 
I  respect,  paid  him  by  Senator  Stanford,  in  appoint- 
ing him  one  of  the  Trustees  of  his  noble  bene- 
faction. 

I      A  valuable  discovery  has  lieen  made  whorchy 
I  the  faded  ink  on  old  parchment  m.ay  bo  restored  so 
as  to  render  the  writing  perfectly  legible.  The 
'  process  consists  of  moisti  ning  the  paper  with  water 
I  and  then  pa,Hsing  ovor  the  lines  in  wiiting  a  brush 
[  which  h.as  been  wet  in  a  solution  of  ammonia. 
Tho  writing  will  immediately  ajipear  qnito  dark  in 
color;  and  this  case  of  p.archment  it  will  ])re,Herve. 
On  jiaper  it  gi-adually  fa  les  a,'.ain;  but  it  may  be 
restored  at  ple.asiire  by  the  ajiplication  of  tho  sulph- 
ide.   The  exi)lan.ation  of  the  action  of  this  sub- 
stance is  very  simple.    The  iron  wdiich  cntors  into 
tho  composition  of  tho  ink  is  transformed  by  tho 
reaction  into  the  black  m\\>h\t\e.  —lilcclrical  lie- 
view. 

Thk  papers  in  dilToreut  portioDH  or  the.State 
speak  of  the  times  getting  livelier. 
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RAII.ROAD8. 

To  many  it  may  seem  strange  that  just  now, 
whore  there  seems  to  be  a  general  depression 
of  times  there  should  be  a  movemeut  toward 
several  railroad  extensions  in  this  section  of 
the  State.  But  to  the  close  observer  this  is 
not  at  all  strange.  The  real  wonder  is  that  a 
region  so  rich.in  lumber  forests  should  so  long 
have  remained  undisturbed  by  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive.  It  has  reached  a  point  when 
the  rivalry  of  competing  lines  compel  action. 
There  are  two  lines  from  the  Sacramento 
valley  headed  for  Lake  county,  their  ultimate 
and  objective  point  being  the  forests  of  Mendo- 
cino and  Huuibolt  counties.  The  Coast  Road 
has  been  extended  to  Ingrams,  and  from 
thence  it  may  be  easily  pushed  to  the  forests 
beyond.  The  Donahue  line  with  its  present 
terminus  at  Cloverdale  occupies  the  central 
position,  and  decidedly  the  vantage  ground 
over  its  rivals.  The  time  was  when  it  could 
repose  ou  this  advantage,  but  it  can  do  so  no 
longer.  It  is  virtually  compelled  to  move  for- 
ward as  far  as  Ukiah  at  least.  Once  there,  it 
may  tarry  a  few  years,  but  its  ultimate  destiny 
is  to  meander  the  coast  mountains  far  beyond. 
Petalvma  Argus. 
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DUBLIN  PIWVINCIAL  BANK  OF  IRELAND. 

CHICAGO  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK. 

NEW  YORK  ^ATIONAL  BANK  UF  COMMERCE. 

BOSTON   BLACKSTONE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

HAMBURG  AND  GERMAN  PROVINCES  

HESSE,  AEWMAN  &  Co. 

A  general  Banking  and  Exchange  business  transacted. 
Drafts  on  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Continent  bought  and 
sold.  Commercial  credits  issued  available  m  Europe, 
China,  Japan  and  South  America.  CoUeetiuus  made 
and  prompt  returns  rendered  at  market  rates  of  Ex- 
change; Accounts  solicited  from  Individuals,  Firms 
Banks  and  Bankers. 


STA-TEMiENT  OF  THE 

Oondition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  aad 
Liabilities 

OF 

THE  FIKST  IVATIOXAT^  BANK 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL., 
At  the  close  of  busineSR  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  188C, 
said  Assets  and  Liabilities  all  being  situated  wUhin 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  excepting  as 
specified : 

ASSETS. 

Loans,  Discounts  and  Solvent  Overdrafts. .$2,450,600  64 
$600,000  U.  S.  Bonds,  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  Wash- 

iuKtou,  D.  C,  cost   605,aOO  00 

Due  from  Banks  and  Bankers   149,019  38 

Furniture  and  Fixtures   2,500  00 

Real  Estate  situated  in  the  Counties  of 
Alameda  and  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  and  in 

(!ook  County,  111,  taken  for  debt   79,166  07 

Duo  from  Treasurer  of  the  U  8.,  including 

6  per  cent.  Bedemptio:i  Fund   29,250  00 

Coin,  Checks,  Notes,  Legal  Tenders  and 

Cash  Items   855.492  »8 

$4,171,218  96 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock  paid  in  $1,500,000  00 

Surplus  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits   355,152  46 

National  Bank  Notes  Outstanding   611,180  00 

Due  to  Depositors  and  Banks   1,801,059  48 

Dividends  aud  Taxes  Unpaid   3,827  02 

$4,171,218  90 

D.  CALLAGHAN,  President,  and  E.  D  MORGAN, 
Cashier,  of  The  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
Oal.,  do  make  oath  aud  say  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment is  true  to  the  best  of  their  kiunvli-dgc  and  belief. 

D.  CALLAGHAN,  President. 

E.  D.  MORQ.VN,  Cashier 
Subscribed  and  Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  day  of 

July,  1886. 

[Seal]  JOHN  E.  UAMILL,  Notary  Public. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET. 


OALIFOENIA  STREET  TO  PINE, 


Betweon  aionl4t»'""'«"y  Kearny  Streets. 


Tlie  Keadins  Market  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


DEPOT  FOR  THE  CHOICEST  MEATS,  FISH,  POUL- 
TRY FRUIT.  VF.GETABLES,  AND 
D.AIRY  PRODUCE. 


Goods  purchased  in  this  Market  need  no  other  cer- 
ommendation. 

THOS,   BROWN,  SuperUitondent. 


LEADING  HOTEL 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tbis  Hotel  was  completed  aud 
opeued  in  May,  1877,  and  is 
conducted  on  tlie  Ameri- 
can Plan. 

Over  $3,500,000  having  been  ex- 
pended by  Mr.  ]{iildwin  in  its  con 
struction  aud  fii  r  n  isliing,  THE  JJA  LD- 
WIN  is  the  most  elegantly  appointed 
Hotel  in  the  world. 

Situated  on  Market  Street,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets,  and  fronting 
on  four  principal  streets  in  the  business  centre, 
it  is  convenient  of  access  to  and  from  all  quart- 
ers of  the  city.  Eight  lines  of  Street  Cars  pass 
its  doors. 

HOTEL  COACHES  AND  CARRIAGES  IN 
WAITING  AT  ALL  STEAMERS  ANO  RAIL- 
WAY DEPOTS. 

tt^TOURIST  S  HEADQUARTERS'^ 

Special  accommodations  for  Fumilies  and 
Large  Parties.  Prices  tile  same  as  at  otiier 
flrst-clasa  Uotels, 

$2.50    TO   $5.00    PKll  DAY. 


PEARSON  &  ARNOLD, 

Proprietors. 

BRUSU  HARDENBURGH,  Chief  Ol.rk. 

M.  A.  FRENCH,  Cashier. 


L  L.  BilROFT  &  MPli\Y, 

G07  Market  Street,  (Grand  Hotel) 
Sa.n  'Franolseo, 

Publishers,  Manufacturers,  Importers  and 
Wholesale  and  Eetail  Dealers  in 

Books, 

Stationery, 

Pianos,  Etc. 

ALSO 

Printers,  Litliograpliers,  Engrav- 
ers aud  Hinders. 

Till!  must  uiunpli^tu  IiiihI iio.s.s  of  its  kind  mi  tlin  I'a- 
oitic  Cuu^t. 


Books  for  all  Readers, 

in  every  dopartmeut  of  literature.  <  )ur  sti^ck  is 
the  most  extensive  on  this  side  of  the  Country, 
and  is  especially  well  supplied  with  ]?<i(iKa  oK 
Travkl,  Guides,  Maps,  Etc.,  pertaining'  to  this 
Coast. 

Travelers  should  ase  BANCROFT'S  OVIDE 
TO  THE  PACIFIC  COAST,  and  BAN- 
CROFT'S MAP  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  NK- 
VADA,  both  of  which  are  recognized  as  the 
LEADING  AUTHORITIES. 

Stationery 

without  limit,  to  suit  .any  and  evi^ry  occiusion. 
FINE  S'l'ATIONEKY,  a  Specialty.  Invita- 
•nuN.s,  VisniNii  Card.s,  I'uockammks,  Mknu 
Cauu.s,  Etc.,  furnished  promptly,  in  the  hest  pos- 
sible style,  an<l  at  .satisfactory  prices. 

VISITORS  TO  THE  CITY 

arc  cordially  invited  to  our  e-stablishment  where 
they  shall  be  made  welcome  at  all  times. 

A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  COMPANY. 


CALIFORNIA  WINES 
AND  BRANDIES. 


LIST  OF  WINES. 


White  3Viues, 

Zinfandel  Claret, 

Burgundy, 

Madeira, 

Mount  Vineyard , 

Claret, 

Port, 


Riesling, 

Gutedel, 

Chasselas, 

Hock, 

Muscat , 

Angelica , 

Sherry. 


Pure  Cirrape  Vi*siitdies. 


Our  Wines  aie  all  produced  .aud  selected  from 
Hillside  localities,  aud  from  Foiei|,'u  Varieties,  of 
well  established  reputation,  and  can  be  strictly 
relied  on  as  such.    Orders  promptly  attended  to. 


T.&M.E.TOBm&CO., 
Wine  Vaults, 


Cor, 


Stockton  and  O^Karrel  Sts., 

!-<^VlV    FR.A.1VCISCO,  CA.U, 


TULrARE  COUNTY 

CHEiP  LMDS, 


From  $  I O  To  $  1 5  Per  Acre. 

W  U    R  K 

Water  Can  be  Obtained  from  Arte- 
sian Wells  and  Running  Streams. 

These  lauds  are  among  the  most  productive  in 
the  State  suitable  for  VINES,  FKUIT,  AL- 
EALKA,  and  the  cereals  -and  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  much  advertised  Los  Angeles  County 
lands,  valued  at  ^150  to  §500  per  acre. 

SPLENDID  CLIMATE. 

ABUNDANCE  OF  WATER, 

AND  THE  FINEST  SOIL. 

Secure  a  lot  in  the  "TULAKE  COLONY,"  the 
finest  selected  laud,  with  plenty  of  water  for  the 
borinji,  and  carrying  ovi^r  the  land. 


20-Acre  Tracts  For  $250  Each. 

S^tiO  down,  and  •^'lO  per  month,  without  interest. 

Eiir  maps,  Ue8cri]>tive  pamphlets,  etc.,  apply  to 
PACIFIC  COAST  LAND  BUREAU,  AND 

WALTER  TURNBULL, 

C18  Alurket   Streut,  opposite   Pulace  llotel, 
San  Francinco. 


WM.  G.  BADGER 

HiLLET  \m  mm  in 
PIANOS. 


Geo.  Wood  &  Go's  Parlor 
and  Vestry  Organs. 


ITT  rojst  Stroot, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BEAMISH'S 

Fine 

Shirts, 

Ready-made  and  to  Order, 


ARE  UNEXCELLED! 


BEAMISH'S 

U  Pf  DER  WB  AR, 

Extra  Fine,  Fine,  and  Medium 
Grades. 

LARGEST    STOCK    IN    THE  STATE! 


BEAMISH'S 

Mens'  Furnishing  Goods, 

Latest  Novelties,  Low  Prices  ! 


BEAMISH'S, 

Market  Street,  Cor.  Third, 

H.M.  NEWHALL&GO., 


GENERAL 

Shipping  and  Commis- 
sion Merchants, 

309-3 1  i ,  Sansome  Street, 

HA.N  FRA-TVCISCO. 

HAVE  CORRESPONDENTS  IN 

NEW  YOKE,  CHICAGO, 
I'mEADELl'HIA,  BU.STUN, 
KNCJLAN I ),  SC(  )TE AND, 
IRELAND,  GERMANY, 
M  EL  1 !( )  IJ  RN  E,  SYl  )NE Y, 

new(;astle,  n.  s.  w., 
[new  zealand, 

CHINA  and  INDIA. 

Aud  are  now  prepared  to  attend  to  the  I'urchoHe 
of  any  Gooils  or  the  Sale  of  California  J'roductii  iu 
those  Countries. 

AL.su, 

General  Agents  tor  the  Pacific  Coast, 

OP 

iXalional  Assurance  Co.,  of  Ireland, 
Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  .  .  of  London, 
Bojlston  Assurance  Co.,  of  Boston. 

SISSON,  CROCKER  &  CO. 


General  Merchants, 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  202  Sansome  Street,  Room  4, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

( Sacramento. 
Stores  on  C.  P.  R.  K.  \  Truckee. 

( Carlin. 

S.  P.  U.  K.  \  Los  Angeles 

REDDING,  C.  &  0.  EXTENSION. 
SOLEDAD,  " 
NEWHALL,  " 


September. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE   FIREMAN**     FUND  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

In  this  issue  we  sdve  a  fine  illustration  of  the 
handsome  and  commodious  building  owned  and  oc- 
ciijjied  by  this  old  and  reliable  insvirance  organiza- 
tion. The  subject  of  insurance  is  one  in  which  all 
pi'ople,  who  have  property  subject  to  the  ravages 
oF  the  devouring  element,  are  interesteil.  The 
millionaire,  with  his  blocks  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
the  humble  cottager,  in  his  unpretentious  home, 
seek  .alike  to  secure  themselves  against  the  dis.aster 
of  fire,  which  at  anytime  is  liable  to  annihilate 
their  property  and  leave  ruin  and  desolation  in  its 
train.  For  many  years  San  Fr.mciscohas  been  ex- 
empt from  anj'  notably  disastrous  conflagrati<m,  but 
how  soon  the  fire-fiend  m.ay  biing  destruction  and 
devastation  upon  us  is  not  within  the  ken  of  man. 
Recent  experience  h.as  shown  us  how  inadequate 
are  the  resources  of  our  Fire  1  )epartment  to  cope 
with  a  fire  of  any  magnitude,  and  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  which  constantly  threatens  us.    It  is 


resources  of  the  company  to  a  crucial  test.  The 
losses  were  appalling,  those  of  the  Chicago  fire 
reaching  in  the  aggreg.ate  nearly  S^dOO.OOO;  more 
than  the  company's  entire  capital.  Many  insur- 
ance cimi])ani('s  succumbed  to  the  pressure  and 
went  into  liquidation.  Not  so  the  Firemans 
Fund.  Promptly  levying  an  assessment  of  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  its  stockholders,  which  was  as 
promptly  paid,  ever,'  liability  was  fidly  met  and 
every  claim  ecpiitably  ,a  Ijnstc  l.  This  honorable 
act  met  with  universal  commendation  ami  ad  led 
greatly  t'>  its  reputation  abroad.  One  year  later, 
the  company  pjiid  §180,904,  losses  incurred  in  the 
great  fire  at  Boston,  Mass. 

So  strictly  did  it  keep  faith  with  its  patrons,  and 
so  well  satisfied  wore  the  sufferers  by  these  fires 
with  the  trejitmont  received  at  its  hanils,  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  them  joined  in  a 
testimonial  expressive  of  their  gratification  and  sat- 
isfaction and  warndy  commen<ling  the  company  to 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  public.  The 


By  such  coinmendablo  acts  of  promptitude,  hono 
and  ju-^tice,  has  the  business  management  of  this 
company  been  chai-jwiterized  since  its  org.vuization, 
and  it  now  stands  in  the  very  front  r.>uk  of  in- 
surance nstitutions,  being  the  largest  ccmipany 
organi/.cil  in  the  United  States  west  of  New 
York,  both  in  cash  .assets  and  income. 

The  Firemans  Fund  is  an  institution  of  whicli 
("alitornians  may  well  feel  jn-oud,  as  a  |>roduc- 
ti<m  of  i)urely  California  orgin  and  growth.  As 
we  t.ake  pride  in  our  grain,  our  fruit  and  our 
wines,  we  in.ay  justly  feel  jiroud  in  possessing  a 
financial  institution,  the  reinitation  of  which, 
for  stability,  honorable  dealing  .and  correct  busi- 
ness management,  stands  second  to  none  in  this 
or  any  other  land.  Hero,  then,  is  .a  company, 
whose  record  of  losses  paid,  of  ol)lig;itions  met 
and  honorably  dischargeil,  of  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  entitles  it  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of 
the  j)ublic. 

The  President  of  the  Company,  Mr.  U.  J.  Sta- 


Secretary,  organized  the  marine  departni 
company,  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  ho 
ited  with  being  one  of  t!io  aMest  and  most  . 
exports  in  all  that  relates  to  marine  im  lerwriting 
to  bo  found  upon  the  P;vcifio  Coast.    He  held  the 
office  of  .Marine  Secretary,  until  IS/.'^,  when  he 
was  chosen  iLssistant  Secretary,  and  in  1881  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  K.  \V.  ('.ir|)ent  !r,  who  occupies  the  position 
of  Assistant  Secretary,  has  ha  1  an  experience  of 
ne.arly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  various  depart- 
ments of  fire  ins\iranco,  and  is  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  business  in  all  its  details.  He 
has  been  connected  with  this  company  since  1872, 
successively,  iis  local  agent,  special  agent  and 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  N.  T.  .lamiis,  the  .Marino  Secretary,  is  an 
experienced  mariner,  .as  well  as  an  expert  under- 
writer, and  his  peculiar  capabilities  and  eminent 
qu.alific.ations  for  the  position  he  occupies,  rci>,ler 
him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  company. 


FIREMAJVS    FUi\D    INSURANCE   COMPANY'S   BUILDING,  S.    W.   COR.   SANSOMB   AND   CALI FORMA   STRBETS,   S.    F.,  CAL. 


well  therefore  for  property  owners  to  take  the 
wise  precaution  of  insuring  in  a  sound,  substantial 
and  reliable  Underwriting  institution.  None  of  this 
charact(!r  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  better  known 
than  the  Firemans  Fund  Innirance  Company, 
and  none  possesses  so  completely  the  confidence  of 
the  publie.  It  is  the  oldest  of  o>ir  local  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  having  been  organized  May  1, 
180.'^,  with  a  cai)ital  of  .$200,000.  Since  its  organ- 
ization it  h.as  received  in  premiums,  more  than 
twelve  niillions  of  dollars,  and  has  paid  losses 
amounting  to  upwardsof  seven  million  dollars.  In 
180.'),  its  capital  was  increased  to  $.500,000  and  its 
business,  being  managed  with  prudence  and  abil- 
ity, it  soon  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in  in- 
surance circles,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  prompt 
and  etpiitable  settlement  of  its  losses  and  for  the 
financial  sagacity  which  marked  the  general  con- 
duct of  its  business. 

The  terrible  confl.agrations  which  laid  waste  the 
cities  of  Chicago  and  Boston  in  1871-72,  put  the 


fire  jit  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  October  20.  187.5, 
was  the  most  disastrous  Pacific  Coast  fire  which 
has  afforded  this  compan>  an  ojiportunity  for  prac- 
tically exemplifying  the  benefits  of  its  organi- 
zation. Its  losses,  by  this  fire,  aggregated 
084. 

After  paying  its  Boston  losses,  the  c<mipany's 
capital  was  teniponirily  reduced  to  .WK^OOO  ljut, 
in  1880,  the  stockholders,  realizing  that  this  w;is 
in.adequate  to  its  extensive  business,  increased  its 
ca])ital  to  ■'Si7.50.0()0,  and  this  y(!ar  they  have  just 
m.ade  a  further  increase  of  c.ai>ital  to  $1,000,000, 
making  the  c  impany's  cash  .assets  over  $2,000,000. 
Tlie  privilege  for  subscribing  for  this  adilitional 
capital  comni-andod  a  premium  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent.  This  action  on  their  i)art  offers 
substantial  proof  to  the  public,  that  those  who 
have  invested  their  funds  in  the  enterprise  and 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  workings,  have 
faith  in  the  sul)8tanti.al  ch.aractfr  of  its  .assets  .and 
the  ability  and  intelligence  of  its  management. 


pies,  is  a  Pi.)neer  of  California,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  h,as  been  identified  with  insurance 
affairs  in  this  city.  Mr.  Staples  assumeil  the 
presidency  of  the  Firertians  Fund  in  1807,  and 
has  continuously  retaine  1  the  position  u|)  to  the 
present  time.  For  eleven  consecutive  years  he  h.as 
hold  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Under- 
writers of  San  Francisco,  a  bo  ly  of  gentlemen 
composed  of  .a  number  of  our  Ijost  and  most  influ- 
enti.vl  citizens.  Among  its  members  are  the  ropre- 
sontativos  of  the  principal  local,  Kastern  and 
I<'oreign  Insurance  com))aniea  doing  business  west 
of  tho  Rocky  Mountains.  Through  its  efforts,  a 
groat  anioimt  of  good  h.as  beoii  .accomplisheil  to  the 
mercantile  community,  in  securing  the  enforcement 
of  the  fire  ordinances,  p(!rf(!cting  the  fire  depart- 
ment, and  securing  tho  ])unishment  of  incendiaries. 
No  man  is  better  known  upon  our  streets  than 
Mr.  Staples,  .and  he  enjoys  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  esteem  and  coididence  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Mr  Wm.  .f.  J)utt(m,  tho  efficient  and  popular 


The  artist  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  si)irited  and 
truthful  representation  of  the  magaificent  building 
owned  .and  occupied  by  this  company;  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  edifice,  and  in  .all  its 
api)ointments  the  most  elegant  and  complete  of  .all 
the  l)uil(ling^  devoted  tr)  insurance  purposes  we.it 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ft  h.as  recently  been 
reorganized  .and  many  important  additions  made 
thereto,  whicli  roiiiler  it  one  of  tho  most  notalilo 
and  imi)ortant  .architectural  features  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  loeat(!d  on  the  southwest  comer  of 
California  anil  Sansomo  streets,  and  fonns  a  cen- 
tral point,  around  which  nearly  all  the  insurance 
org.an'zations  cluster,  furnishing  ample  accommo- 
dations tor  their  thirty-six  employes,  some  of  whom 
have  boon  in  the  company's  service  for  twenty 
years.  'I'ho  Company's  offices  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  tho  princip.al  floor  of  the  building. 
Tho  Firemans  Kund  has  some  six  hun  Ire  I  agen- 
cies on  the  I'.acific  Coast  and  upwards  r)f  one  thou- 
sand 3ast  of  tho  liocky  Mountains. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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LEUaND  STANFORD,  JR.,  VNl VUKSITY, 
CALIFORNIA. 

An  RIoqaent  Sttrmon  by  Rev.  Horifttio  Steb- 
binis  U.  D.,  UeliTered  in  th«  Kir8t  lInU 
(uriaii  Church,  Man  Francisco,  Novembrr 
■m,  1885. 

In  connection  with  the  inf orm.itii m  furnisheil  in 

this  insiie  j-ehitive  to  the  Lelautl  Stiinforil,  Jr., 

University,  the  foUowinj,'  eloi|iieut  sermon  by 

Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins  will  be  read  with  interest.  Tlie 

preacher  took  for  his  text  the  nineteenth  verae  of 

the  thiril  chai)ter  of  Nehemiah  : 

"Tliiiik  upon  me,  my  God.  for  Rood,  accordiug  to  all 
that  I  have  done  for  this  people." 

Proceeding,  lie  said: 

They  were  restoring  the  walls  of  the  city.  .Tern- 
saletn  w.as  <le)>re.<sed ,  and  the  newly-chosen  (lov- 
omor  saw  that  the  i>nly  policy  that  would  restore 
the  heart  of  the  nation  waa  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
the  .city,  making  it  defensible  again.st  the  attacks 
of  marauding  henthen,  thus  rendering  civil  govern- 
ment once  more  possible,  reviving  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  an<l  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  cajiital 
of  the  monarchy.  The  times  were  hard;  the 
people  had  lieen  badly  treated  l)y  former  Govern- 
ors, paying  heavy  taxes,  borrowing  money,  and 
mortgaging  their  lands  to  jiay  the  King's  tribute. 
Nehemiah,  just  arrived  from  I'ersia  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  King,  saw  all  this,  anil  was 
righteously  angry  at  it.  He  abolished  the  grievims 
taxes,  and  the  usury,  and  the  bondage,  and  relin- 
tpiished  his  own  allow.ance.  And  he  says  that  he 
did  this  for  the  people,  for  the  glory  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Isr.ael,  to  restore  and  preserve  the 
nation.il  and  religious  life  of  .Tudah.  In  this  he 
had  earnestly  sought  (Joil's  blessing  by  prayer  and 
fasting,  and  as  he  casts  a  bac:kward  look  on  what 
he  had  ilone,  in  the  simplicity  of  liLs  heart,  anil  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  upright  and  pure  pur|)ose, 
he  imploringly  exclaims:  "Think  upon  me,  my 
(iod,  for  good,  according  to  all  that  I  have  done 
for  this  peoj)le." 

The  iloings  of  Nc^heiiiiah  suggest  sf>me  facts  and 
events  of  great  imblic  interest  and  welfare  .imong 
us  of  late.  A  great  benefaction,  uniMpialiMl  in  our 
country,  or  in  C'hristiandom  it  may  be,  in  the  sub- 
stantial grandeur  of  it,  or  in  its  prophetic  idea, 
has  been  founded  and  procl.-vimed  by  a  citizen  who 
ha«  long  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  St-vte, 
and  who,  by  the.se  recent  acts,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  thoughtful  portion  of  mankind. 
Making  all  allowance  for  the  momentary  effects  of 
brilliant  ileeds,  the  historic  imagination  must  dwell 
on  it  as  a  distinguished  event  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  look  forward  with  calm,  believing  hope  to 
the  future  glory  and  power  of  it  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 

I  desire  to  speak  of  the  citizen,  anil  of  the  event 
which  he  luvs  ma  le  -not  that  I  supjmse  that  he  or 
it  needs  my  indorsement,  or  my  opinion  even;  but 
for  my  own  sake  and  yours,  and  the  common- 
wealth's, and  the  country's  sake,  I  speak.  I  do 
no5  speak  for  Mr.  Stanford,  but  I  speak  of  him. 
I  speak  of  him,  for  he  is  no  private  person,  but, 
by  his  position  and  his  action,  he  has  made  him- 
self the  cynosure  of  a',1  eyes,  and  given  his  fellow 
men  of  the  present  and  future  gener.-vtions  vested 
rights  in  his  name. 

If  it  may  be  said  of  any  man  thikt  he  is  the 
proiluct  of  an  age  or  a  period,  then  Mr.  Stanford 
may  be  said  to  be  th  •  iiroduct  of  the  new  epoch  of 
human  affairs  and  modern  thought.  A  man  of 
good  sense  by  nature,  and  of  that  happy  com- 
bination of  the  great  common  powers  of  man 
which  constitutes  worldly  wLsdom,  he  is  in  a 
degree  above  his  fellow  men,  fitted  to  grow  wiser, 
and  .a  careful  observ.ation  of  his  career  <attestt>  that 
his  develojunent  ivs  a  man  .and  a  citizen  has  not 
been  based  merely  on  good  hivbits  which  are 
stationary,  but  on  inward  vitality  and  s;i,lient 
power  th.'it  can  :issimilate  new  facts  ami  circum- 
stances and  change  them  to  experience.  To  this 
healthy  mor:d  digestion,  the  secret  of  .all  siis- 
t.ained  and  continuous  gi-owth  of  character,  he 
adds  a  power  of  silence  and  sitting  still,  while 
other  men  are  excited,  t.alkative  and  busy,  to  a 
degree  .amounting  almost  to  genius.  Among  the 
men  of  his  gener.ation,  few  are  so  distinguished  for 
the  development  of  their  powers  on  the  table- 
lands of  life,  or  after  that  period  at  which  the 
con.stitutiou  commonly  becomes  fixed  and  rigid. 

On  such  a  man,  in  a  community  on  the  western 
borders  of  the  continent;  a  community  where  in- 
dustry was  hiibituiilly  intoxicated  by  brilliant  un- 
certainty, and  enterprise  verged  tow.vrd  insanity, 
yet  where  the  "staying  powers"  of  human  nature 
to  subdue  the  earth  has  rarely  been  surjiiissed  in 
history;  a  community  separated  from  the  populous 
world  by  mountain  hights,  and  va^t  abysses  and 
desert  stretches,  or  dreary  ocean  latitudes;  a  com- 
munity that  attracted  men  from  afar,  and  drew 
the  wondering  eyes  of  many  'jeoples.  On  such  a 
man,  in  such  a  commimitj',  dawned  the  railro:id 
age  and  the  era  of  common  carriers.  It  was  the 
fulfillment  of  the  old  s.aying  of  the  man  :ind  the 
occasion,  that  they  always  come  together.  The 
truth  of  the  saying  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  luiin  is 
always  here,  while  the  occasion  is  not. 


To  sujipose  that  a  man  thus  situated  compre- 
hends the  i>cc;ision,  or  takes  in  the  lamiscape  that 
yet  lies  beyond  the  horizon,  ij  alike  unsound  in  its 
iiitellectu:U  and  moral  assumptions,  and  contrary 
to  that  great  universal  human  experience  that  "it 
is  not  in  the  man  who  w.alketh  to  direct  his  steps.  ' 
It  is  enough  for  him  if  he  walk,  the  turn  of  the 
road  is  not  his;  it  is  enough  for  him  if  he  appre- 
hend the  future;  to  un  lerstand  is  a  revelation  of 
the  past.  Thus  men  become  a  part  of  great 
events,  and  build  better  than  they  know. 

The  first  transcontinental  railroad  encountered 
doubt,  indifference  and  ojiposition  as  a  commercial 
enterprise.  It  was  natural  enough  tliat  it  should; 
the  ol)st;icles  seemed  too  great  and  the  result  too 
small;  the  commercial  foi-mula  was  reversed,  and 
maximum  Wiks  on  the  minimum  side  of  the  ac- 
count. It  needed  to  be  allied  to  wider  and  more 
universal  interests  than  .are  commonly  implied  in 
associated  j)er8onal  enterprise.  History  must  in- 
spire it;  the  country  must  adopt  it.  And  even 
then  but  few  believed  in  it.  This  city  slept,  nor 
lifted  up  her  eyes  when  awake,  to  the  hills  whence 
Cometh  her  help.  Were  they  then  that  believed 
more  wise?  It  would  surely  be  self-adulation  in 
them  to  say  so.  When  common  men  have  been 
wber  than  they  knew,  they  are  exjiosed  to  be  in- 
flated with  the  idea  that  they  knew  they  were 
wise.  But  not  so  with  men  of  large  discourse  of 
reason.  They  are  tolerant  of  events;  they  are 
hospit-ible  to  the  powers,  and  while  they  feel  and 
know,  .as  they  may  feel  and  know,  that  they  are  a 
part,  and  lict  a  part,  in  the  scene  of  events,  they 
never  f.all  into  the  selfish  conceit  of  saying,  "We 
did  it!"  And  success  in  them  is  no  augmented 
self-will,  but  the  rijiening  years  of  increasing  duty, 
and  vigilant,  reverent  responsibility. 

The  construction  of  the  overland  road  had  many 
great  and  powerful  allies.  The  weight  of  the  re- 
volving earth  swung  with  it;  the  stars  in  their 
courses  favored  it;  the  rising  and  .setting  sun 
smiled  on  it  w'itli  morning  beams  and  blessed  it 
with  evening  splemlors.  The  mountains  broke 
forth  into  singing,  "Prepare  ye  the  w.iy  of  the 
Lord.  Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highw.ay  for 
our  God!"  History  bore  it  upon  its  waves;  civil 
war  illumined  the  dark  abysses  with  its  lurid  fires; 
the  voice  of  the  blood  of  men  poured  out  upim  the 
steaming  earth  cheered  it  on  with  dying  echoes, 
and  the  lawt  breath  of  heroes  fanned  the  flame  of 
its  advancing  camps!  The  success  w.as  brilliant 
and  conferred  a  plenitude  of  power.  It  was  a  suc- 
cess into  which  entered  many  causes  beyond 
human  control. 

The  civil  war  familiarized  the  mind  of  the 
country  with  the  n.ames  of  vast  sums  of  money,  of 
which  men  have  little  conception  beyond  the 
names,  and  with  private  fortunes  which  were 
fpiite  fabulous  to  former  generations.  The  spirit 
and  temper  in  which  these  fortunes  are  held,  and 
which  the  power  they  confer  is  exercLsed,  is  one  of 
the  invisible  forces  working  in  modern  society. 
There  is  a  convictiim  th,at  v.ast  wealth  cannot  be 
got  by  personal  industry;  that  times,  seasons,  oc- 
casions and  monopolous  advantage  must  converge, 
.and  social  and  commercial  opportunity  condensed 
in  .a  single  man,  the  child  of  fortune.  Whatever 
vagaries  of  thought  or  p;kssion  in  n^gard  to  ji.-op- 
erty,  th.at  great  practical  ethic  of  society,  m.ay  be 
mixed  with  this  conviction,  or  straggling  after  it 
like  camp-followers  in  the  w.ake  of  an  army,  there 
is  a  moral  conception  in  it  that  cm  never  be  extin- 
guished, unless  the  inspirer  of  the  human  con- 
science withdraw  his  illumin.ation  .and  leave  man- 
hood in  starless  night.  We  live  in  a  period  of 
much  si>cial  discontent.  That  discontent  centers 
largely  upon  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  l;i- 
bor  and  capit.al.  I  am  not  di.scn.ssing  that  beyond 
the  simple  st.itement  of  the  moral  f:tct;  and  the 
moral  fact  is,  that  taking  the  world  as  it  is,  taking 
mim  as  they  .are,  the  po.ssessii  m  of  vivst  wealth 
brings  with  it  the  idea  of  power  nither  than  the 
idea  of  responsibility;  the  notion  of  right,  rather 
than  the  notion  of  duties.  This  cherishes  the 
ethics  of  self-will,  that  h.aa  no  decalogue,  but  a 
monologue — "  I  do  as  I  will  with  my  own."  On 
the  other  h<anil,  labor,  having  no  support  or  help 
from  the  mysterious  power  that  lies  in  more  than 
enough,  weak,  ignorant,  and  often  blind,  yet 
catching  now  and  then  through  the  rifts  of  dark- 
ness a  flash  of  that  light  that  lifjliteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,  excLaims  in  the  liaU- 
passion  of  outrageil  sensibilities.  "  To  do  as  you 
will  cannot  be  the  whole  truth,  for  that  leaves  me 
hungry  one  year  in  five."  Between  those  two 
Iiositions  there  lies  the  great  moral  and  social  fact, 
and  there  is  between  them  an  irre]ire.ssible  con- 
flict. Thus  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  in 
its  deep  processes  of  thought  and  charjicter,  a 
most  interesting  .and  instructive  study  is  the  mind 
and  he.art  of  a  man  as  he  mo\'es  among  the 
grandeur  of  outward  fortune.  Does  ho  retire  to 
the  cntadel  of  self-will,  or  does  he  go  forth  unde- 
fendeil  in  the  genial  air  and  climate  of  human 
feeling  ? 

I  applaud  our  citizen  that  his  gre.at  successes 
have  increased  his  sympathies  with  his  fellow- 
men  !   I  ai)X)laud  him  and  esteem  him  most  happy 


that  in  times  of  passionate  prejudice  or  envious 
calumny  his  good  genius  of  patient  silence  has 
never  deserted  him,  and  that  his  firm  confidence 
in  the  substantial  honesty  of  men  and  of  their 
eap:icities  for  higher  and  higher  good  h:»is  never 
been  disturbed  !  I  congratulate  him  that  in  the 
sobriety  of  reason  and  faith  he  has  been  able  to 
appeal  from  the  caprice  of  the  present  to  the  judg- 
ment of  future  generations,  and  intrust  his  deeds 
and  his  motives  to  the  impartial  o  unions  of  man- 
kind !  I  take  liis  proclamation  and  manifesto  as 
a  whole,  as  it  is  on  paper,  if  you  please,  and  in 
imagination  I  unfold  its  purpose  as  it  shall  be  un- 
folded by  the  fostering  care  of  a  lilwral  age,  ami  I 
.see  in  the  fulfillment  of  Berkeley's  prophetic  hymn 
shadowing  forth  the  coming  gre  .tne.ss  of  the  new 
world  : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

It  there  is  mingled  with  his  feeling,  as  he  looks 
down  the  vista  of  future  years  and  generations,  an 
honorable  desire  for  corporate  immort.ality,  and  a 
wish  to  a-ssociate  a  great  human  sorrow  with  a 
l)erpetual  benefaction  to  mankind. 
Is  it  an  ofTonce  to  own 

That  our  bosoms  e'er  incline 
Towurds  immortal  glory's  throne  ? 

And  did  bending griet  e'er  rise  to  such  bight  of 
human  love  '!  Grief  and  money  are  natur.ally  sel- 
fish ;  one  thinks  of  its  own  posse-ssious,  the  other 
thinks  of  its  own  sufferings.  Happy  .are  they 
whose  pose.ssions  are  transfigured,  by  a  glory  from 
above,  and  whose  sufferings  are  transformed  to 
sym])athies. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  or  purpose  as  a  citizen 
or  a  man  to  offer  .any  detailed  opinions  or  critic- 
isms upon  the  jilan  of  Mr.  Stanford's  projected 
fonndation.  There  will  be  opinions  from  other 
sources,  the  wisdom  and  value  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished founder  is  well  competent  ti>  judge, 
and  to  introduce  them  if  he  sees  fit  inti>  his  yet 
inchoate  and  plastic  scheme.  I  do  not  assume  to 
offer  anything  for  his  consideration.  It  is  un- 
called for,  and  would  be  improper  in  mo.  I  wish 
simply  to  mikke  such  recognition  of  the  event  as  its 
importance  ji>stifies,  and  .as  our  prouil  interest 
in  it  as  citizens  demands. 

In  reading  the  grant  and  the  .articles  of  organi- 
zation, one  is  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  scheme  and  the  liberality  of  idea  with  which 
it  is  projected.  The  University  includes  within 
the  8co])e  of  its  iliscit)line  and  studies  every  possi- 
ble direction  of  human  thought  and  action,  from 
agriculture  and  mechanic  art  to  the  highest  sj)ecu- 
lationsof  philosophy  and  original  research;  and  all 
the  helps  aud'opportuuities  afforded  in  such  ;in  in- 
clusive and  univer.s.al  schem;  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
men  and  women  alike.  The  lTni\  ersity  is  to  be 
an  e)ritome  of  the  universe.  The  scheme  could 
have  originated  only  in  a  miml  accustomed  to 
great  trans.ictions  and  Large  views.  If  Mr.  Stan- 
ford's activity  h.ad  been  confined  to  the  onlinary 
methods  of  busine.ss  and  aciiuisition,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  his  mind  would  ever  have  conceived  a 
scheme  who.se  boundaries  so  coincide  with  the 
rim  of  the  world.  Or  if  his  life  were  prolonged  to 
the  mythic  penoil  of  the  p:itriarch.al  time,  and  he 
had  been  three  hundred  years  inste;id  of  twenty- 
five  in  aciiuiring  his  vast  estates,  it  m.ay  be  doubt- 
ed if  his  imagination  would  have  retained  such 
elasticity.  There  is  something  in  it  as  you  look  at 
it  on  paper,  on  the  landscape,  or  in  the  heavens, 
of  the  brilliancy  of  fortune,  or  a  challenge  to 
I'rovidence.  It  comes  as  easily  as  thunder  out  of 
he:iven,  or  as  the  ocean  bears  the  ships,  or  iis  a 
trjiin  goes  through  the  heart  of  a  mountain.  The 
plan  bears  the  impression  of  the  jirojector's  mind, 
his  experience,  his  discipline,  his  w.ay  of  doing 
things.  Not  that  there  is  any  haste,  or  frivolity 
in  handling  weighty  matters,  for  there  is  none: 
but  .a  kind  of  nover-in  a  hurry  magnificence  of  de- 
cision. The  great  fouud.atiou  bears  the  marks  of 
the  personality  of  the  founder.  As  he  was  the 
product  of  the  period,  so  the  fashion  of  the  endow- 
ment is  the  product  of  his  experience  in  affairs. 

Of  course  it  reipiires  no  wisdom,  but  is  a  |)lati- 
tude  of  the  stupid  or  the  envious  alike,  to  say  that 
the  success  of  so  grand  ,a  conception  depends  on 
growth,  discipline  and  wise  administration.  There 
will  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  those  compe- 
tent to  judge  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  re- 
sponsible .authority  for  the  government  of  an  insti- 
tution embr.acing  such  a  wide  range  of  study,  such 
a  variety  of  intellectual  endowment  and  pursuit, 
froiu  a  head-farmer  in  the  open  air  to  an  inde- 
pendent observer  like  Tyndall  in  the  secret  and 
silence  of  the  laboratory;  from  an  engineer  like 
Stephenson  or  Eails  to  a  philosopher  like  Herbert 
Spencer  or  Emanuel  Kant.  The  object  of  a 
great  community  of  learning  is  study,  tin  ught, 
truth,  ft  is  to  see  f.acts  and  things  with  the  mind 
and  not  with  the  .senses  only;  to  think  according 
to  the  laws  of  thought  and  thus  discern  the 
relation  between  facts  and  between  things, 
and  finally  to  stretch  forth  into  unknown 
realms  to  learn  what  ia  in  the  nature  of  things  and 


beings —truth.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  com- 
munity devoted  to  such  purposes  and  aims  can  be 
governed  by  one  man  whether  the  idea  of  such  a 
community  can  be  carried  out  under  such  admin- 
istration. It  is  not  a  band  of  lalmrers,  any  one 
to  be  discharged  at  the  will  of  the  overseer;  it  is 
an  intellectual  community  of  great  variety  of  ix;cu- 
pation  and  genius  that  can  bo  governed  only  by  an 
intellectual  con  eiisus.  It  is  a  commonwealth  of 
the  mind,  and  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  mind 
to  resent  the  will  of  any  man.  Education  has  a 
business  side,  but  it  is  not  business,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  it  can  be  managed  as  busine.ss  is 
iiian.aged.  It  is  not  the  field  of  main  strength,  nor 
of  go  and  ho  goeth,  and  come,  and  he  coineth.  It 
is  the  field  of  intellectual  .and  moral  convictions, 
thought  .Hid  truth,  and  the  government  of  it  is  not 
vested  in  accurate  decisive  authority,  but  in  that 
indefinable  pervasive  jiower  that  we  cjill  influence. 

In  setting  forth  some  principles  of  greikt  social 
import  that  shall  be  taught  in  the  future  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Stanford  h:is  touched  the  key-note  of 
modern  time.  I  refer  to  the  jmnciplo  of  co-opera- 
tion. To  this  principle  it  appears  to  me  the  best 
minds  are  looking  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
most  comjilex  social  and  industrial  problems.  But 
little  is  undorstood  of  it  beyond  the  name,  and 
that  is  often  taken  to  mean  the  combination  of 
one  a.s8oci:ition  against  another,  which  amounts  to 
little  more  th.an  obstruction,  and  running  down 
chickens  with  foxes.  In  its  true  sense  and  quality 
it  is  enlarging  the  area  of  justice  over  a  domain 
that  has  been  alternately  lost  and  won  by  selfish- 
ness, since  Cain  the  farmer  killed  Abel  the  cattle- 
man. That  a  distinguished  American  citizen,  on 
whom  h.as  ile  cended  the  prosperity  of  an  epoch  in 
affairs,  should  incorpor.ate  it  in  the  foundation  of 
a  great  school,  cli.arged  to  call  to  its  aid  the  best 
minds  in  Christendom,  Ls  a  x>rophetic  event  of 
promise  and  hope  in  the  history  of  our  time.  It 
gi\es  room  for  hoi>e  that  reason  and  intelligence 
.and  jusLice  will  assaiige  the  passions  of  men,  and 
that  common  interests  may  yet  coincide  with  com- 
mon good. 

It  is  natural  for  us  all  to  inquire  concjrning  any 
great  public  interest,  what  are  its  mor.al  founda- 
tions? What  theory  of  the  world,  human  life 
and  human  destiny  does  it  assume?  Does  it  as- 
sume God  and  ni.an,  as  it  assumes  the  earth  it 
stands  on,  without  saying  so?  Does  it  move  on 
lines  of  human  responsibility,  as  naturally  as  we 
talk?  It  would  seem  sometimes  that  the  eagerness 
with  which  men  demand  that  it  shall  be  jiro- 
claimed  that  God  is  here,  is  a  presumption  that 
they  are  not  well  acquainted  with  Him.  Great 
•onvictions,  like  conscience,  are  not  worn  on  the 
sleeve.  There  can  be  no  doulit  of  the  depth,  sin- 
cerity and  reverence  of  Mr.  Stanford's  religious 
convictions.  In  his  address  to  his  Trustees,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  explau;itory  of  his  intentions, 
and  held  as  a  part  of  his  act,  arc  these  memorable 
words,  which  color  the  whole  scene  of  his  conduct, 
and  without  which  the  itiii)re.ssivo  occasion  would 
have  been  a  landscajie  without  a  sky:  "The  object 
(of  this  institution)  is  not  alone  to  give  the  student 
.a  technical  educitiim,  fitting  him  for  a  successful 
business  life,  but  it  is  also  to  instil  into  hht  mind 
an  appreci.ation  of  the  blessings  of  this  Govern 
ment,  a  reverence  for  its  institutions,  and  a  love 
for  (lod  :nid  humanity,  to  the  end  that  he  may  go 
forth  and  by  precept  .and  example  spread  the  great 
truths  by  the  light  of  which  his  fellow-man  will  be 
elevated,  and  taught  how  to  attain  li.appiness  in 
this  world  and  hi  the  life  eternal."  This  assumes 
the  great  verities  of  moral  and  si>iritual  bei  ng  not 
.as  things  to  be  taught,  but  to  be  unfolde  I,  as  the 
husljandni.an  assumes  the  heavens  above  him  and 
the  earth  beneath,  and  thinks  no  more  of  proving 
or  teaching  tlie  existence  of  Go.!  than  the  humanly 
wise  grantor  thinks  of  pro\  ing  the  existence  of  the 
I'alo  .Mt'i  farm.  It  r.iLses  a  suspicion  to  .attempt 
to  lay  fouu'lations  for  that  which  is  established. 

I  can  iin  vgine  the  perplexity  which  .\Ir.  Stan- 
ford might  have  felt  in  inserting  .an  .article  in  the 
constitution  of  his  great  trust  recognizing  the 
Almighty.  He  h-os  succeeded  well.  He  has  in- 
serted simple  Hebrew  monotheism  and  its  corol- 
laries, and  enjoined  that  these  shall  l)e  taught. 
He  could  not  have  put  it  in  any  better  way  to 
escajw  theological  entanglements  or  sectiuian 
snarling,  unle.ss  he  had  not  put  it  at  all,  but  lot  it 
flow  through  the  whole  great  transaction,  as  the 
air  breathes  among  the  tr  es,  the  water  flows 
through  the  landscape,  .and  the  light  fills  the  sky. 

Standing  here  to-d.ay,  attaching  no  sjiecial  im- 
port.ance  to  my  own  voice  or  opinion,  I  have 
wished  to  exjiress  something  of  what  I  feel  in 
view  of  so  distinguished  an  act.  Its  sincere  pur- 
|)ose,  its  bro.id  hum.an  view  and  outlook,  its  trust 
in  the  fortunes  of  human  society  and  the  human 
soul  under  God,  ami  the  great  moral  force  that  is 
implied  and  ex[)ressed  in  ileliberately  setting  aside 
from  pi'isonal  use  .and  private  ends,  and  dedicating 
to  the  welfare  of  men  forever,  a  wealth  of  such 
m.agnificence  of  dimension  and  so  providentially 
brilliautl  I  congratulate  Mr.  Stanford  th.it  he 
h:vs  the  mor.al  strength  to  do  it;  for  above  all 
siilendor  of  outward  occasion  is  that  inward  force 
tliat  holds  the  stars  in  its  hand,  and  takes  up  the 
isles  of  the  sua  as  a  verj'  little  thingl  May  God 
crown  him  with  ble^ising  .and  honor,  and  think  of 
him  for  good  according  to  all  that  he  has  done  for 
this  people. 
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SCCCBSS   WITH  OLIVES. 

The  Placer  Republican  says:  "There  is  not 
u  single  place  iu  this  county  from  which  a  fail- 
ure in  growing  au  olive  tree  has  been  reported 
after  the  tree  is  well  started  in  orchard.  Every- 
where they  do  remarkably  well.  J  O.  Loomis, 
at  Pino,  has  a  row  that  were  set  out  in  au  old 
hard  roadway,  and  they  have  been  cultivated 
but  little,  if  any,  and  yet  they  are  very  fine 
young  trees.  J.  P.  Whitney  has  twelve  or  fif- 
teen that  were  planted  some  years  ago  as  a 
curiosity  and  they  are  all  large,  healthy  trees. 
P.  W.  Butler  has  two  hundred  that  he  planted 
four  years  ago  and  they  are  among  the  finest 
trees  on  his  ranch.  In  no  case  are  they 
troubled  with  any  kind  of  pest.  It  does  not 
seem  as  if  it  needed  further  proof  that  this  is 
one  of  the  best  sections  for  producing  olives. 
The  only  diflficulty  is  propagating  the  young 
trees,  but  nurserymen  furnish  trees  of  the 
Picholine  and  Mission  varieties  for  from  S'25 
to  f50  per  hundred,  which  is  as  cheap  as  many 
other  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  Mission  will 
be  a  good  stock  on  which  to  graft  other  varie- 
ties, if  any  better  ones  should  be  brought  from 
Europe.  In  any  case  the  Mission  produces  a 
good  olive,  both  for  pickles  and  oil.  The 
Mission  oil  now  brings  the  highest  price  of 
any  made  in  the  State.  Olive  culture  is  sure 
to  be  a  prominent  and  one  of  the  most  pr')flt- 
able  industries  in  this  part  of  C  iliforuia. 

CAL.IFOKMA  Vl!*ITOKS 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  commenting  on  the 
results  to  Cialifornia  of  the  Grand  Army  Encamp- 
ment, says:  "This  is  only  one  case  in  which  (Cali- 
fornia has  played  the  part  of  advocate  for  the  Pa- 
cific C'ciiist.  Her  climate,  her  products,  her  people 
are  brought  before  the  country  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  in  a  w.ay  always  to  present  products 
and  people  in  the  right  light.  The  result  will  be 
th.at,  with  her  climate  and  hei  advantages,  (".-ill - 
fornia  will  start  on  a  line  of  development  that  will 
l>robably  surprise  both  the  older  and  the  newer 
States.  She  is  ambitious  to  become  the  greatest 
commonwealth  iu  t  .e  United  States.  She  has  set 
her  stakes  along  a  backing  that  means  a  more 
brilliant  future  than  has  ever  been  given  by  any 
State  in  this  Union.  Just  now  she  seems  to  have 
in  every  returning  delegate  to  the  Grand  Army 
Encampment  a  special  advocate  who  believes  im- 
plicitly in  a  great  future  for  California  ami  the 
Californians." 


E.  J.  CUI.KMAIV,         J.  HKIVLY  SMITH, 
President.  VicePr-siclen*. 


TUB    HEAT  OP  CENTRAL  CALIF) 

From  a  circular  issued  by  Bovee  &  To. 
well-known  real  estate  dealers  of  this  city,  we 
extract  the  following,  for  the  truth  of  which 
we  can  vouch:    "Is  not  the  heat  very  great  in 
Central  California,  and  do  you  have  snow  and 
ice?    Instead  of    answering    this  question, 
which  is  often  asked,  by  giving  the  range  of 
the    thermometer,   we   will  answer  it  more 
practically  by  a  statement  of  facts.    The  hot 
months  are  June,  July  and  August.  There 
are  many  hot  days  also  in  September,  and 
sometimes  in  October.    During  the  hottest 
part  of  the  hottest  day  all  the  outdoor  work 
of  the  country  is  carried  on  with  far  less  dis- 
comfort than  in  New  York  or  Massachusetts  at 
the  same  time,  and  without  a  particle  of  the 
danger  from  sunstroke  which  constantly  threat- 
ens outdoor  workers  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains.   The  writer  has  handled  hundreds  of 
tons  of  alfalfa  bay  when  the  sun  was  so  hot 
that  the  rake  followed  the  mower  within  two 
hours.    At  two  oclook  in  the  afternoon  ladies 
work  and   children   play  in   their  gardens. 
While  at  Washington  and  Philadelphia  people 
fall  dead  iu  the  streets  with  the  thermometer 
at  90  degrees,  in  Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kern 
counties  the  hay  harvest  is  gathered  in  com- 
parative comfort  and  absolute  safety  with  the 
thermometer  at  110  degrees.    The  exceedingly 
dry  atmosphere  promotes  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion which  works  this  apparent  wonder.  To 
get  into  the  shade  is  to  secure  immediate  com- 
fort.   The  lassitude  attendant  upon  mid-day 
heat  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  not  felt  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  one's  brain  retains  the  vigor  that 
makes  reading  and  writing  practicable.  The 
hottest  day  of  the  heated  term  is  followed  by 
a  night  so  cool  that  covering  is  iudespensable 
before  morning,  and  the  Californian  springs 
from  his  bed  on  au  August  morning  with  the 
vigorous  bound  possible  to  a  New  Yorker  only 
in  December.    Not  less  than  one  or  two  win- 
ters out  of  every  five  pass  without  the  forma- 
tion of  ice.    Ordinary  winters  furnish  ice  oc- 
casipially  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  of  the 
thic/  uess  of  window-glass.    In  exceptionally 
cold  winters  ice  may  be  found  in  still  water 
half  au  inch  thick,  and  for  two  and  even  three 
weeks  at  one  time,  but  such  instances  are 
rare.    Snow  fell  at  Fresno  in  the  winter  of 
1885,  and  children  seventeen  years  old,  born 
at  Fresno,  saw  snow  for  the  first  time.  March 
is  the  month  of  roses,  but  there  is  not  ooe 
mouth  during  the  entire  winter  when  roses  or 
buds  may  not  be  picked  in  the  gardens." 


Insurance .  Agency, 

HUTCHINSON  &  MANN, 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

N.  E.  Corner  Sansome  and  Cali- 
fornia Streets, 


Capital  Represented,  $27,000,000 


Agricultural  Insurance  Company, 

Of  Kew  Yorlt. 


Citizens  Insurance  Company, 

of  »t.  bouis. 


Continental  Insurance  Company, 

Of  iNew  York. 


Firemens  Insurance  Company, 

Ul  Buliiiitoi-e. 


Firemens  Insurance  Company, 

Of  .New  Jersey. 


Girard   Insurance  Company, 

Uf  Pliiladelpliiu. 


St.  Paul  Insurance  Company, 

Of  !«t,  Paul 


Sun  Fire  Office  Of  Loution. 

United  Fire  lie-Insurance  <'o., 

Of  .'Manchester,  Kng. 

Fonciere  Marine  Insurance  Co., 

Of  Paris. 

LiOndon  &  Provincial  M.  Ins.  Co., 

Of  LiOndon. 


Steam  Boiler  and  Plate  Glass  Department. 


Hartford  Steam  Boiler  inspection 
and  Insurance  Company, 

Of  Hartford. 


Metropolitan  Plate  Glass  Ins.  Co., 

Of  New  York. 


PURE  APPLE  CIDER, 

BOILED  OIDEfi,  for  Cooking  purposes, 
SWEET  OIDEE,  direct  from  th  press, 
HARD  OIDEE,  5  years  old,  in  quarts, 
kegs  and  bbls. 


PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR. 

The  Cider  and  Vinegar  are  made  from  the  pure  juice 
of  Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  Viuegar  can 
save  ill  freight,  a»  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling, 
owing  to  its  extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest 
and  best,  always  of  high  test. 


FRANCIS  DE  LONG. 


Oroliard:  Novato  Ranch,  Marin  County. 


Office:  206  &  208  Battery  Street, 
SAN    l<^R  AIV<;iS«'<). 


JAMES  E.  WHITTIER, 

Asphaltum  Roofs 

and  Sidewalks 


AGENT  FOR 

EASTERN  COMPOSITION  ROOFS. 


Cellar  Floors  Laid.  Cisterns  and 
Tanks  Coated. 

OFFICE  AND  YARD: 
410  and  412  Tonmsend  St.,  near  Third, 
HA.1V  FRA-IVCISCO. 

Orders Ivft  at  Box  019  Sacramento  Street, 
and  Box  41  Bricklayers'  Exchansre,  Mont- 
iromery  Street,  will  always  be  attended  to. 

N.  B.— Orders  from  the  interior  promptly  attended 
to.  SatiBfaction  gnaraoteed  In  all  cases. 


PACIFIC 
ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

MAlVUFA.CTXJItEK«  OF 

Railroad  and  Merchant 
Iron,  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Axles  and  Frames, 
Hammered  Iron  of  Eve- 
ry Description,  Rolled 
Beams,  Angle,  Channel 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge  and 
Machine  Bolts,  Lag 
Screws,  Nuts,  Washers, 
Etc. 


We  uow  have  iii  operation  a 
Steel  Plant,  and  are  prepared  to 
furnish  all  grades  of  Homogene- 
ous hteel,  and  can  recommend  it 
for  Structural  Shapes,  Bridge  Uods, 
I^ocomotives  and  Marine  Forging, 
and  in  all  places  where  great  and 
uniform  s'rength  is  desired. 


STEEL  CASTINGS 

AND  FORCINGS 

Up  to  20,000  Pounds  Weight. 

True  to   pattern   aud   superior  in  strength, 
toughness  and  durability  to  Cast  or 
Wrought  Iron,  in  any  position 
or  for  any  service. 


GEARINGS,  SHOES,  DIES,  CAMS, 
TAPPETS,  PISTON-HEADS, 
RAILROAD  AND  MACHINERY 
CASTINGS  AND  FORGINGS, 

Of  Evex-y  I>esci'ii>tion 
ALSO 

HOMOGENEOUS  STl  EI.,  SOFT 
AND  DUCTILK 

In  rods  from   one- fourth  to  threo  iiichew  iu 
diameter,  and  flats  from  one  to  eight 
inches.    Angles,  Trees,  Channels 
and  other  shapes. 
Steel  Buggy,  Wagon  and  Truck  Tires.  Plow 
St(  el.    Also  Machinery,  Steel  to 
size  and  length. 


Highest  Price  Paid  for  Scrap 
Iron 


omcK: 

Union  Block,  cor.  Market  and  Pine 
Streets, 

San  Francisco. 


Checks  and  Weighs  Baggage  at 
Hotels,  Re^.idences  and  OtGce  of 
the  Company;  Transfers  Trunks, 
Merchandise  and  Parcels  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another; 
Transfer  Wagons  deliver  Baggage 
from  all  In-coming  auu  to  all  Out- 
going Trains  and  Boats. 


l''l!KIGHT    DELIVERED     OK  SHIl'l'KD 
I'KOMITLY  WHEN   BILLS  OK  LAD- 
1N(;  OR  ORDERS  ARE  LEFT 
WITH,  OR  C'ONSIUNMENT 
MADE  TO  THE  COM- 
PANY. 


Carriage  and  Coach  Tickets  sold 
on  all  Trains  and  Boats,  by  the 
Messengers  of  the  Transfer  Com- 
pany as  Agents  of  the  United  Car- 
riage Company. 


GIVE  YOUR  BAGGAGE  CHECK  TO  AGENT 
ON  EVERY  TRAIN. 


Office,  f  10  Sutter  Street, 

OPPOSITE  LICK  HOUSE, 
SAN  FRAiVCISCO.  CAL.. 


PATRONIZE    HOME  PRODUCTIONS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Orovillo  Register,  we 
find  the  following,  illustrative  of  the  unfounded 
aud  unjust  prejudice  against  home  products: 
"A  recent  item  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  fools  are  not  yet  di-ad.  Time  after 
lime  have  we  urged  our  farmers  to  put  up 
more  hams  aud  baoon,  and  on  several  ocea^ious 
we  have  been  told  that  it  was  useless  for  our 
farmers  to  do  anythiug  of  the  kind,  for  people 
would  not  buy  the  sume.  A  farmer  who  does 
not  live  a  thousand  miles  from  here  put  up  a 
fiue  lot  of  choice  hams  aud  bacon,  and  applied 
to  the  local  merchants  to  purchase  the  same 
He  was  told  that  customers  asked  for  Eastern 
hams  aud  bacon,  aud  would  not  take  the  Cali- 
fornia article.  The  farmer  studied  the  situa- 
tion; he  kuew  his  meat  was  as  good  as  that  put 
up  in  the  East,  for  he  was  au  old  baud  at  the 
business,  and  had  put  up  thousands  of  pouuda 
iu  Chicago.  He  concluded  to  try  strategy,  and 
accordingly  had  labels  printed  and  cases  pre- 
pared like  the  Eastern  firms  used  in  putting 
up  their  goods.  He  left  his  lot  of  hams  with 
the  merchants,  with  the  instructious  to  refund 
the  money  in  case  he  heard  a  single  complaint 
from  his  customers  about  the  hams  not  being 
ocjual  to  any  they  had  ever  used.  After  the 
last  one  was  sold  aud  the  money  paid  for  the 
same,  the  merchant  confejsed  that  his  custom- 
ers told  him  the  hams  were  the  finest  tbey  had 
ever  bought.  Strategy  won  the  daj  aud 
broughtagood  price  for  the  farmer's  products." 


A  iiKi'OHri' of  coal  has  been  found  in  Oak  Run, 
Sli.'wta  county,  twelve  miles  from  the  railroad  at 
Reddiii}^,  which  is  lioitnj  testo<l  with  f,'()oil  reHults 
in  a  lilacksinith  Kh(>|>  at  Redding.  It  is  reported 
that  if  satiKfactory  results  arc  developed  the  Cali- 
fornia an<l  Ore;,'i>n  Railroad  Company  will  acquii-e 
a  heavy  inten^st  in  the  coal  land  .and  build  a  liraiich 
line  to  them.    .\(i.))a  Counly  Reporter. 
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The  Most  Complete  Printing  and  Publishing  House 
ON  THE  Pacific  Coast. 


-fBO0l^9A]lD<i»,10B'=^PRIWTl^,<>BOOl^»BIllDIN5,®EIll^l(AVlHl5,-^ 

KLKCTKOTYPIMG,   STEREOTYPINO,  ETC. 

Orders  by  Mail  or  Express  will  receive  prompt  attention.    Business  Men  and  Manufacturers  contemplating 
having  Illustrated  Catalogues  or  Price  Lists  or  any  job  requiring  fine  presswork  printed  should  send 
to  us  for  estimate  before  ordering.    We  make  a  specialty  of  fine  illustrated  work,  and 
refer  to  the  "  Resources  "  as  a  specimen  of  what  we  can  do  in  this  line. 


A  DDK  ESS 


F'ACiKio  Press,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WORTH  TRYING. 

When  the  human  system  is  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, a  remedy  so  easy  of  application  and  so 
pleasant  withal  as  the  "grape  cure,"  is  indeed 
a  boon  to  the  sufferer.  In  this  connection, 
the  Sunday  World  has  the  following: 

"As  California  is  becoming  a  sort  of  National 
Sanitarium,  why  not  add  to  its  already  numer- 
ous medicinal  features  the  "Grape  Cure?" 
There  is  no  country  in  the  wide  world  where 
the  grape  treatment  could  be  so  successfully 
carried  out — where  this  fruit  is  so  abundant 
and  delicious.  We  are  told  that  the  grape 
treatment  has  been  employed  with  favora- 
ble results  by  patients  suffering  from  bron- 
chitis and  consumption  in  its  pretubercular 
stages.  It  is  especially  practiced  at  Moran,  in 
the  Tyrol,  whither  large  numbers  of  German, 
Russian,  Italian,  French  aud  English  invalids 
resort,  to  experience  its  benefits.  The  patient 
begins  by  eating  one  or  two  pounds  of  grapes 
each  day,  dividing  the  quantity  into  three 
portions — one  of  which  is  taken  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  another  before  dinner  (which 
occurs  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock)  and 
the  third  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  After 
two  or  three  days  the  quantity  is  increased  by 
half  a  pound  daily  until  it  reaches  three  or  four 
pounds.  This  amount  often  proves  sufficient, 
the  patient  finding,  as  a  rule,  that  he  gains  in 
weight  and  strength  upon  it.  Chronic  liver 
complaints,  especially  when  due  to  excessive 
wine-drinking,  are,  it  is  said,  notably  relieved 
by  this  treatment,  the  potash  salts  in  the  fruit 
supplying  the  element  which  the  wine  loses 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Hepatic  dropsy 
has  also  been  mitigated  in  this  way.  One  fea- 
ture in  favor  of  the  'cure'  is,  that  no  excessive 
diet  is  prescribed.  In  fact,  the  grapes  them- 
selves are  so  nourishing  that  other  food  is 
scarcely  needed.  Therefore,  to  add  another 
jewel  to  California's  diadem,  we  would  suggest 
to  our  Los  Angeles  friends — or  to  those  who 
reside  in  any  of  the  principal  grape-producing 
portions  of  our  State — the  establishment  of 
the  'grape  cure' — thereby  building  up  a  Mecca 
to  which  all  thote  whose  lives  are  threatened 
with  bronchitis,  consumption  and  other  fatal 
dineiists,  would  make  annual  pilgrimages  as 
hopefully  and  religiously  as  the  Mohammedan 
crawls  to  the  shrine  of  hia  Prophet." 

CALIFORNIA  WOODS. 

Under  this  head,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
following:  "The  visitor  at  the  tabernacle, 
among  all  the  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  and 
the  varied  works  of  art  there  presented,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
native  woods  of  California.  California  is 
richer  in  these  than  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  in  that  many  of  the  woods  possess  a 
greater  succeptibility  to  polish,  are  finer 
grained,  richer  in  color,  and  fitter  for  artistic 
work  than  are  the  ordinary  woods  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  her  beautiful  woods  placed  on 
exhibition  are  the  white  aud  Spanish  cedar, 
the  orange,  the  curly  an.l  tUi'  1  ird^-eyp  red- 
wood, the  foimi  r  of  these  showing  beauii 
ful  waves  and  curling  lines,  more  beauti- 
ful than  could  be  drawn  by  the  most  skilled 
artist,  while  the  latter,  nature  has  wrought 
into  minute  rings  and  delicate  shades,  most  de- 
sirable in  the  hands  of  the  builder  and  the 


architect.  The  mountain  mahogany  of  the 
Sierras,  the  beautiful  manzanitas  cf  our  coast 
ranges,  the  lovely  Indian  arrow,  the  spruce, 
the  juniper,  the  sequoia,  the  buckthorn  and 
the  oak,  together  with  an  almost  endless  vari- 
ety of  other  trees,  offer  to  our  house-build- 
ers such  material  as  no  other  State  affords  in 
its  native  forests. 


JIMES  G.  STEELE  &  CO., 

CHEMISTS  &  DRUGGISTS, 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

BRANCH  STORE, 
N.  B.  Corner  Klllmore  and  McAllister  S»c. 
SA.1V    Fll.VIVCIWCO,  OAr.. 


W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

BRISS  IND  BELL  FOUNDRY 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
MAN0FAOTUEER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 
Chnrch  and  Steamboat  BELliSand  GONGS. 
BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES 
FIRE  HYDRAIVTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDEV  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENBINEERif  FINnc^  S, 

Hooker's  Patent 

OELBBBATED 

STEAM  PUMP 

i^The  best  and  moH' 
durable  In  use.  AUo 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 

For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposef. 

Root's     mast  Blowers, 
r.i'  VHDtlUtlui;  MineB  and  fur  Smelting  Worko 
HiDRAULIC    PIPES    AND  NOZZLE.^ 
Kf>r  MiuiUK  Purponeb 
GA  KilA  i'T'M  IMPROVED  JOURNAL.  MKT  I. 

  IMPOBTBB  OF   

...UN  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTINd 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

SHIP  WORK  A,  COMPOSITION  nAiUS 

AT  IjOWKBT  BATES. 


STOVES 


for  Cooking,  Parlors,  Oflaces,  Halls,  Bed-Booms,  Churches,  Store8,Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUJSTAINa 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 
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California's  Only 
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Capital    »I,000,000  0» 

A98ets,June  30,  1886   2,048,84-2  58 

Losses  Paid  io  Tweiity-tlii  ee  Years,  about   7,000,000,00 


S.  W.  Corner  California  and  Sansome  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Largest  Company  Organized  West  of  New  York,  both  In 

Assets  aud  Income. 
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FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

CHAMBER,   PARLOR,   LIBRARY  AND    DINING  SUITS,  in  an  Immense   Variety  of  Style. 

Bjjk  ami  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish  Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.    Hotels  and  Private  Residences  Furnished. 

Designs  Furnished  and  Estimates  Given. 

F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO.,  74  i -43-45  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CORNER    FIRST    AND    VAMHILI.    STRBBTS,    PORTLAND    ORBGON,    AND    SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON  TBR' 


B\STERN  DOUBTERS. 

It  is  diflScult,  in  conversing  with  an  Kastern 
man  who  has  never  visited  California,  to  make 
him  comprehend  the  advantages  of  the  glorious 
heritage  which  Californians  enjoy.  On  this 
subject  the  Ventura  Signal  says:  "The  ignor- 
ance (and  the  term  is  not  used  in  an  offensive 
sense)  which  prevails  among  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  the  ilasteru  States  with  respect  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  most  surprising  to  one  who  has  had 
opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  the  real 
conditions.  This  lack  of  knowledge  was  mani- 
fest in  all  the  sections  we  recently  visited,  and 
on  the  lines  of  travel,  by  the  many  seemingly 
absurd  questions  asked  of  us  by  those  with 
whom  we  conversed  on  the  subject.  One 
would  say:  "I  have  heard  that  you  have  but 
two  seasons  in  your  State,  a  wet  and  a  dry 
one."  Upon  admitting  that  that  was  about 
the  fact,  he  would  inquire  how  long  is  the  dry 
season?  We  would  answer  that  the  seasons 
varied  in  length  some,  but  usually  no  rain  fell 
of  any  consequence,  if  at  all,  from  the  15th  of 
April  until  the  15th  of  November.  Dont  the 
country  urn  up,  and  do  you  have  to  feed 
your  stock  all  th^  t  time?  would  be  the  next 
qrttry,  evidently  belit^ving  that  the  dry  season 
here  necessarily  entailed  as  many  calamitous 
consequences  as  would  a  six  or  seven  months' 
drought  in  that  country.  We  explained  the 
emigma  with  the  information  that  the  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  of  California  were  such 
that  when  sufficient  quantities  of  rain  fell 
during  the  "wet  season"  to  moisten  the  earth 
thoroughly — say  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches, 
reasonably  well  distributed,  crops  were  assured 
and  any  more  worked  an  injury  instead  of  a 
benefit,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  produce  rust  on  rank-growing  grain,  or 
such  storms  would  cause  it  to  lodge,  rendering 
it  comparatively  worthless;  that  vegetation  of 
all  kinds  matured,  and  the  dry  weather  simply 
cured  it  in  the  stem,  retaining  all  its  nutritive 
qualities  and  stock  kept  rolling  fat  on  that  sort 
of  feed  until  the  fall  rains  destroyed  it;  that  it 
was  a  common  sight  to  see  sleek,  fat  cattle  feed- 
ing upon  pastures  that  look  as  brown  and  bare 
as  the  shell  of  a  cocoanut.  There  is  also  an  idea 
prevalent  that  the  wet  season  in  California 


means  an  almost  continuous  downpour.  This 
erroneous  impression  we  attempted  to  dis- 
abuse by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  from 
twelve  t)  nineteen  inches  of  rain  is  the  full 
average  of  seasons,  and  that  the  elements 
could  not  be  very  actively  or  continuously  em- 
ployed to  only  produce  that  quantity  from 
November  until  April.  Another  phase  of  the 
California  climate,  concerning  which  our 
Eastern  brethren  are  woefully  at  sea,  is  that 
summer  seasons  must  be  so  hot  as  to  be 
almost  unendurable,  and  they  are  greatly  sur- 
prised, if  not  a  little  bit  incredulous,  when 
they  are  told  a  single  authenticated  case  of 
sunstroke  never  occurred  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  that  a  man  can  work  with  perfect  safety  in 
a  harvest  field,  or  elsewhere,  when  the  mer- 
cury is  recording  115  deg.  in  the  shade; 
furthermore  that  a  person  may  woo  the  sooth- 
ing and  gentle  influence  of  Morpheus  under 
two  pairs  of  blankets  the  warmest  nights  of 
the  year — provided  too  many  fleas  are  not 
present  to  dispute  his  title. 

"The  statements  and  explanations  thus 
wrung  from  a  Californian,  though  unimpeach- 
able as  holy  writ,  or  a  little  more  so,  do  not 
always,  however,  elevate  his  character  for 
truth  nd  veracity  in  the  estimation  of  his 
interrogators.  They  seem  anxious  to  extract 
from  him  all  the  iuformation  he  is  able  or 
willing  to  furnish,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  to  believe  he  is  a  consummate  liar.  All 
this  talk  about  perpetual  sunshine,  beautiful 
climate,  rich  soil,  big  crops,  orange  groves, 
perennial  flowers,  tall  timber,  huge  vegetables, 
worlds  of  grapes,  fine  fruits,  etc.,  is  usually 
listened  to  with  "respectful  incredulity," 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  mentally  cal- 
culating as  to  how  many  years  he  will  have  to 
serve  in  the  "brimstoue  works"  below  to  atone 
for  his  fearful  mendacity." 


WALNUTS    AND  ORANGES. 

The  following,  from  the  Doicnie  Review,  will 
no  doubt  surprise  those  who  have  given  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  subject:  "The  profits 
arising  from  an  orange  grove  fall  far  below 
those  of  a  good  and  healthy  walnut  orchard. 
In  order  to  make  plain  the  great  difference,  we 
will  give  in  comparison  two  of  the  most  pro- 
lific orchards  to  be  found  in  our  valley,  and 
give  the  net  receiiits  as  furnished  us  by  those 
purchasing  the  crops  raised  therefrom:  Two 
acres  planted  to  orange  trees,  belonging  to 
William  Moores,  gave  a  net  profit  of  $110.50 
per  acre  to  the  owner.  Kealizing  that  the 
present  season  is  an  exceptionally  good  season 
for  oranges,  that  the  yield  from  the  orchard 
above  mentioned  was  remarkably  large,  and  a 
good  price  commanded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
profits  are  far  in  excess  of  the  average,  which 
is  from  $50  to  $75  per  acre.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  give  an  illustration  of  the  profits  of 
a  crop  of  walnuts,  grown  on  two  and  one-half 
acres,  belonging  to  H.  L.  Montgomery,  which 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $531  37 
net,  or  $212.54%  per  acre,  almost  double  that 
of  the  orange  grove.  The  figures  are  correct, 
and  cannot  be  called  in  question.  We  feel 
great  pride  in  our  walnut  culture,  and  have 
always  and  continue  to  claim  that  a  greater 
revenue  can  be  derived  from  the  growth  of  the 
English  walnut  than  from  any  other  crop 
grown  in  Southern  California,  and  oranges 
come  in  a  very  poor  second." 


oranges  the  present  season.  Mr.  Dobbins  is 
the  manager  of  the  Orange  Growers'  Protect- 
ive Union,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  grove  of  3.200 
trees.  About  1,2(0  of  these  are  seedlings,  and 
nearly  2,000  are  the  finest  Washington  navels. 
Of  this  latter  a  portion  are  five  years  old  from 
the  bud  and  are  producing  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  boxes  to  the  tree  this  year.  He  has 
sold  his  entire  crop  of  navel  oranges  at  $4  a 
box,  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  San  Ga- 
briel station.  The  total  cost  of  the  picking, 
packing  and  boxing,  is  forty  cents  a  box.  His 
trees  are  planted  twenty  four  feet  apart,  square, 
and  he  has  seventy- eight  trees  to  the  acre.  If 
the  orange  product  of  his  trees  is  only  two 
boxes  each,  he  is  getting  $8  a  tree,  or  $624  an 
acre,  while  the  total  expense,  including  care  of 
the  orchard,  boxing  and  all,  is  only  $80  an 
acre,  leaving  him  a  net  profit,  this  year,  of 
$544  an  acre,  probably  more  than  the  laud  and 
trees  have  cost  Mr.  Dobbins  up  to  date. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  are  asking  $1,000 
an  acre  for  a  bearing  orange  grove  when  such 
profits  can  be  secured?" 


Thk  researches  of  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes 
give  a  very  decided  verdict  in  favor  of  the  rib- 
bon form  of  lightning  conductor,  a  solid  iron 
rod  being  regarded,  by  the  best  authority,  as 
the  worst  poshible  form. 

Subscribe  fiu-  The  Hesoubces  ok  (yALiKouNiA. 


THE   PROFITS   OF    ORANGE  GROIVING. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  Californian, 
the  following  statement  of  the  profits  of  an 
orange  grove  appears.  The  figures  given  are 
astonishing,  even  to  an  old  Californian: 

"Orange  culture  in  South  California  is  in 
danger  of  being  overdone — according  to  the 
oft-expressed  fears  of  some  people.  But  these 
people  usually  know  but  little  about  it.  We 
frequently  print  statements  in  these  columns, 
showing  the^  enormous  profits  made  from  a 
bearing  orange  grove,  and  the  figures  pro- 
duced seem  marvelous  to  the  Eastern  reader. 
This  mouth,  we  quote  the  profits  made  by  J. 
II.  Dobbins,  of  Sun  Gabriel,  from  his  navel 


THE    WINE  INTEREST. 

Few  people,  except  those  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  in  viticulture,  are  aware  of  the 
extent  and  importance  of  that  industry  in  Cal- 
ifornia. According  to  the  San  Francisco  Mer- 
chant there  are  now  in  California  at  least  4,000 
vine  growers,  and  the  area  planted  in  vines  is 
not  less  than  100,000  acres.  The  value  of  this 
land,  with  the  improvements,  is  not  less  than 
$60,000,000.  Employment  is  found  for  at 
least  40,000  people,  who,  with  their  families, 
repieseut  a  producing  population  of  150,000 
persons.  Besides  these,  there  are  so  many 
more  who  are  partially  interested  in  the  in- 
dustry by  indirect  association  ai>d  trade  con- 
nections. The  bottling,  cooperage,  machinery 
and  boxes  cause  the  circulation  of  a  consider- 
able annual  outlay  of  money,  and  benefit 
trade,  besides  the  actual  vineyard  work,  such 
as  cultivating,  grafting  and  picking  the  fruit. 


TiiK  darkest  hour  in  the  histoiy  of  a  young  man 
is  whi'.u  he  sits  down  to  study  how  to  get  money 
without  honestly  earuiui;  it. 
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TUr.A^RB    COCNTT    AS    A  SA.MTARIUM. 

The  \'isiili;i  Drl/a,  sets  fortli  the  ohtiins  of 
Tiilme  comity  as  a,  health  resort,  and  an  attractive 
lofjilily  for  those  who  desire  to  pass  a  time  in 
i-eci-eation  and  freedom  from  business  cares,  in 
glowing  colors.  Wo  clii)  the  following  fi-oni  a 
recent  number  of  that  i);»i)er:  "An  individu.vl  or 
people  may  live  in  the  healthiest  country  and 
enjoy  the  tiuest  climate  in  the  world  and  the  time 
will  conns  now  and  then,  wben  body  and  soul  gets 
tireil  and  sick,  and  the  least  exertion  pertaining  to 
regular  routine  duties  becomes  irksome;  existence, 
even,  may  seem  burdensome.  We  may  attribute 
it  to  laziness,  and  perhaps  succeed  in  fighting  off, 
for  a  time,  the  condition  of  lassitude,  the  ilepres- 
sion  of  bodily  si)irits,  but  thftre  is  bound  to  be  a 
recmrence,  accompanied,  i)erhai)S,  by  serious 
results.  It  18  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world 
not  to  heed  this  call  of  nature  —a  demand  nut  only 
fr.i  iv  ,.-:.ticai  of  the  usual  labors  and  for  rest,  but 
for  :i  .  h.uige  of  air  and  iiurroundings.  The  re<iuire- 
ment  apiilies  to  all  cla«s«ii  and  conditions  uf  ]M!o- 
ple.  In  every  locality— it  is  desirable  that  there 
shall  be  a  lirief  radical  change.  With  us,  iii  tliLs 
valley,  especially,  theie  is  an  urgent  necessity 
that  there  shall  bo  an  occasional  respite,  particu- 
larly during  the  warm  summer  months.  We  need 
to  get  awuj'  to  the  seashore  or  to  the  moun- 
tains. And  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  where 
we  had  liest  go  to  spend  a  brief  vacation,  whether 
for  health,  pleasure,  or  for  both. 

"Kight  here  in  Tulare  county,  we  believe,  are 
unsnri>asseil  if  not  uner|ualled  opportunities  to 
recuperate  exhausted  energies,  add  to  health  and 
stren;.,'th,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enjoy  one's 
self  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  it  is  really  jmre 
and  invigorating  air  we  want,  coupled  with  na- 
ture's most  beautiful  an<l  diversified  surroundings, 
wo  snail  assuredly  find  all  that  is  desired  or  re- 
(juired  in  the  cool  and  balmy  breezes,  the  shiidy 
forests,  the  deep  wild  canyons,  besi<lo  the  dashing 
streams,  upon  the  rugged  mountain  side  or  in  the 
green  il.ales  of  the  lofty  and  majestic  snow-capped 
Sierras  to  the  east  of  us. 

"The  n!iiss  of  people  in  this  valley  have  not 
sought;  and  t\iU3  have  ii<it  learned  to  appreciate, 
the  inestimable  boon  which  nature  hivs  so  kindly 
bestowed  ujion  them  in  these  grand  old  hills,  so 
near  at  hand.  Here  we  have  the  opportunity 
offered  us  at  our  very  doors — the  widest  range  of 
climate  and  every  grade  of  temperature  and  de- 
gree of  dryness  that  is  essential  to  any  class  of  in- 
valids or  seekers  for  health  or  plciisure.  There  can 
be  no  ipiestioii  that  (me  <jf  the  finest  sanitariums 
ill  the  country  is  to  be  found  along  the  western 
sloi)e  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  anil  particuhirly 
within  that  portion  includeil  in  the  upiier  San 
Joaipiin  valley  counties.  Within  Tulare  county  is 
the  highest  eminence  in  the  United  States,  ami 
surrounding  the  lofty  peak,  for  hundreils  of  miles, 
is  some  of  the  most  wonderful  and  interesting 
mountain  scenery  in  the  world.  The  western  slope 
of  the  Sierra,  at  elevations  of  1,500  to  ri,000  feet,  is 
every  year  .ittracting  more  attention  from  tourists 
who  are  seeking  health.  There  are  not  a  few  who 
go  into  the  forests  c.t  the  Sierra  in  the  early  sum- 
mer and  do  not  emerge  until  the  heavy  snows  of 
winter  <lrives  them  out.  They  ha,  e  a  forest  range 
of  three  or  four  liund.ed  mUes,  the  oryest  and 
purest  of  atmospheres,  the  softest  water,  an<l  game 
enough  to  supply  their  wants.  All  through  the 
Sierra  raige  there  are  great  nuuibors  of  small 
lakes  and  innumjr.dile  streams  thit  are  literally 
crowded  with  fish. 

"It  is  strange  that  the  inhabitants  of  our  valley 
towns  nearest  adj.acent  to  this  trrly  wonderful 
natural  resort  do  not  avail  themselves  more  freely 
of  the  opportunities  so  liberally  extended  to  them, 
instead  of  seeking  others  far  less  advantageous. 
Surely,  they  go  farther  and  do  much  worse.  JUil 
there  is  a  gradual  awakening  to  the  virtues  of  our 
mountain  sanitarium,  brought  on,  princijially,  by 
the  noticeable  increase  of  attention  by  visitors." 


OVER  PROnUCTION. 

The  San  Diego  I'li'iDtt  says:  "Somcitimes  we 
hear  doubts  exi)ressed  regarding  the  outcome  of 
Southern  t'alifornia  fruit  culture.  The  doubters 
think  there  is  danger  of  overdoing  it.  Let  us  see. 
Last  year  New  York  imported  17G,.WJ,'iOO  oranges 
and  lild, '.•."!<), 700  lemons  from  the  Mediterranean, 
while  from  Mexico,  ('ential  and  South  America 
and  the  W.^st  Indies,  37,'>'J'.I,S84  oranges  were  im- 
ported. Well,  now,  with  these  figunjs  before  us, 
we  think  Southern  California  citrus  fruit  growers 
need  not  lie  alarmed.  There  is  surely  no  danger 
of  their  production  glutting  the  market  very  soim. 
There  is  another  product  of  Southern  California 
that  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  point  of  over-jiro- 
duction  in  the  next  li.ilt  century.  We  refer  to 
the  raisin  crop.  Right  here  in  San  IJiego  county 
we  produce  the  finest  raisins  in  the  world.  We 
have  proved  this,  beyond  controversy.  In  the 
Cajon  valley,  alone,  the-e  is  vineyard  laml  enough 
for  an  annual  output  worth  •S5,000,()0().  .Vml  these 
raisins  will  sell  .is  fast  as  they  can  be  produced. 
The  ("ajim  valley  is  only  a  small  p.art  of  the  fine 
.vineyard  land  of  this  gieat  county.    Take  the 


olive.  Klwood  Cooper,  at  Santa  Barbara,  cannot 
m.ake  olive  oil  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand; 
and  he  gets  the  highest  prices.  All  of  his  trees 
are  grown  from  San  Diego  cuttings.  This  county 
coulil  reap  immense  profits  from  olive  culture. 
There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  peculiarly 
adapted  to  it.  And  the  world's  demand  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  while  the  European  supply  is 
as  constantly  diminishing.  In  these  special  pro- 
ducts— the  citrus  fruits,  the  raisin  grape  .and  the 
olive — there  is  the  widest  scope  for  profitable  cul- 
ture" 


BOVEE,  TOY  &  CO., 

Real  Estate  Agents  and 
Auctioneers, 

No.  19  Montgomery  St., 

L.I(JK  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

FAK3IING  LANDS,  Improved  aud 
Unimproved. 

ORCIIVKDS  AM)  VINEYARDS, 
Fully  Equipped  with  Driers  and 
Wine  Cellars. 

SMALL  FARMS,  iu  Prosperous  Col- 
onies. 

VALUABLE  TIMBER  TRACTS, 
with  Mills,  Flumes  and  Machin- 
ery in  Running  Order. 

VALUABLE  TIMBER  LANDS,  Un- 
improved, at  Great  Bargains. 

LAND  in  Large  Parcels,  well  Loca- 
ted for  Investment. 


KpecinI  Opportunities  for  Invegtments,  in 
Su'i  Die£:<>  Counly,  >lirou|ft>  our  Brunch 
OHice,  in  ttie  City  ofSan  Oirso. 

Our  TariouB  Dapariments  are  so  organized  and 
equipped,  and  our  agencies  thrungbout  the  State  arc  so 
complete,  tliat  we  can  furnisli  special  facilities  to  all 
seeking  homes,  investments  or  information. 


Catalosuos,  Circulars  and  maps  on  application. 
Correspondence  Promptly  Attended  to 

buvh:h:.   i'oy  <b  co.. 

No.  19  Honttfoniery  .Street  San  Prancisro. 

THE  CALIFORNIA 


PO  WDER  WOEKS. 


w 

^  Pacific  Pifle  and  Pistol  Powder. 

ROUND  U  It  A  IN, 


o 

a 
w 
pi 


Bright  Glaze,  in  Iron  and  Wooden 
Kegs. 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADS 

AMMUNITION, 
FUSE,  Etc. 

PIIINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

>ii\N     FRANCISCO.''  CAl,. 

A   CIRCULAR  ON 

"Southern  California  Paradise," 

FUKNISIIED  FKEE,  UPON  APPLIC.\T10N  TO 

The  Leading  and  OldGst  Real  Estate  Office  in 
PASADENA.  CAT.. 


dOLDi 


I fields  are  Rcarce,  bat  those  who  write  to 
StlDson  ACo  .Portland,  Maine, will  receire 
fre«,  full  informatioD  about  work  which 
they  can  do.  and  M  ve  at  honie.tbat  will  pay 
!hem  from  to  $25  per  day.  Some  have 
t  !iriii-.l  (iv.-r  S'>i)ii)  aday  Either  ^ex.  young  or  old.  Capital 
nnt  retiuired.  Vou  are  Started  free.  Thofte  who  start  at  once 
are  absolutely  surv  of  snug  little  fortuDca.   All  ia  new. 


TIIK  CREIT  PLEISURE  ROUTE  OP  TBE  PICIFIC  COIST. 


RESPECTFULLY   INVITES  THE  ATTENTION  OF 

TOURISTS  AND  PLEASUEE-SEEKERS 

  TO  THE 

Afforded  by  the  "Northern  Division"  of  its  lloe  for  reaching  many  of  the 

Principal  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts  of  California. 

With  Speed,  Safety  and  Comfort,  vlj!.: 
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PASSENGER  DEPOT,  TOWNSEND  ST.,  BET.  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  STS..  VALENCIA  ST.  STATION  AND  AT  TICKET 

OFFICE,  GRAND  HOTEL, 
No.  613   MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A.  C.  BASSBTT,  Sap«rint«n<l«nt-  H.  R.  JUDAH,  \a«t.  Pass,  n  nd  Ticket  Affen 

C.  P.  Sheftieu).     J.  Pattebsoh.     N.  W.  8pauij>ino. 
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PACIFIC  SAW 

Manufacturing  Company, 

17  &  19  FRKMOAT  STREET, 

SAN  FRANOISOO. 


NEW  WOOD  SAW! 


H 


AVINQ    SUCCESSFULLY    INTRODUCED  QUE 


White  Ash  Steam  Coal! 

WLicb  has  pruvt  il  to  bn  tlw;  best  Steam  Coal  on  the 
CoaHt.  we  now  offer  to  the  Trade  our 


THE  LATEST.  THE  BEST. 

The  above  illustratlou  BhcwBan  AUTOMATIC  SEU"- 
8TRAINING  WOOD  SAW  FRAME.  The  saw  is  strained 
by  mcaDH  ot  a  Steel  SpriCR  eecured  to  the  wood  end 
pieces  with  Metal  Bands.  With  this  devise  a  saw  is  per- 
fectly and  automatically  strained  at  all  times.  No 
cross  bars  or  braces  are  required  to  give  stiftness  to  the 
frame.  The  space  in  wood  saw  frames  usually  filled  up 
with  such  devices  is  left  open,  giving  the  saw  greater 
capacity  for  sawing  large  sticks  of  wood,  wide  planks 
or  boards.  There  is  no  screw  straining  rod  to  get  out 
of  order. 

Price ,  complete  with  Pacific  Saw  Mf  "g  Co . 's  Ex  tra  Qual 
ity  Blade,  set  aud  filed,  ready  to  work,  each.  tl.50;  with 
their  second  quality  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work, 
$1.25;  with  imported  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work, 
$1.00. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 

A.GENT8    FOR  C.   U.  I»ATJTVH 
CEI^EBRATED  FIT..ES. 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives,  Saw 
Mandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


DIAMOND 


HOUSE  GOAL! 

Which  is  a  genuine  Bituminous  Coal,  Alined  In  Wash, 
ingion  Territory,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  trade 
and  consumers  as  being 

Cleaner,  Stronger  and   Better  for 
Grates  or  Domestic  Use  than 
Any  Other  Coal. 


Black  Diamond  Eoal  Mining  2o., 

450  Main  Street, 

H.  R  MORTON, 

^  DENTIST,  ^ 

205  Montgomery  Avenue, 

SAlV  FRANCISCO. 


OFFICE    BOCRSt  From  10  A.  ni.  to  1  P.  M., 
and  a  to  5  P.  91. 


September. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


OF  CALIFORMA. 


arine  Insurance. 


CapilflP(aid  in  fuU,  -  $200,000.00 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 1885,  $456,840,71 

Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized,  $1,316,670.46. 

JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LA  TON  Secretary 

Principal  Office, 

]\o.  439  California  riireer,  S.  V. 
(Safe  Deposit  Building.) 

INTERNATIONAL 

IMMIGRANT  UNION, 

40I  California  St  reet,  1 
San  Francisco,  Cal.f 

COLUSA  COUNTY. 
TlieUnion  liassiibdivideda  large 
tract  in  Colusa  County,  near  Max- 
well, on  the  California  Pacific 
Railroad  division,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  aud  about  lO 
miles  west  of  Maxwell: 

Maxwell  iB  a  station  on  the  above  railroad  and  134 
miles  north  of  Sau  Francisco.  The  train  leaves  Sau 
Francisco  at  7:30  A.  M.  arriving  at  Maxwell  at  1:18 
P.  M.  Teams  can  be  obtained  of  Sehriver  aud  Snyder, 
proprietors  of  the  liverj  stable  at  Maxwell,  to  visit  the 
colony  tract,  where  the  Agent  of  the  Company  will  be 
found. 

This  land  will  produce  all  kinilsof  Cereals, 
Fruits,  Vines,  Oranjrws,  L.finons,  Limes,  ftc. 
Tliis  lanil  tvill  be  offered  to  set  Hers  at  from 
$15  to  9'iO  per  acre;  one-third  cash,  and  the 
balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  interest 
deferred  payment,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

The  Union  is  locating  settlers  now  in  Inyo  County, 
on  the  line  of  Owens  River,  upon  IGO,  and  640 

aero  tracts  Government  land,  taken  up  under  'The 
Desert  LMid  Act'  at  $1. 50  per  acre,  payable  fifty  cents 
per  aero  ^sh^snd  a  dollar  per  acre  in  three  years. 

The  Union  ft  also  offering  dairy  farms  upon  Judge  J. 
McM.  Shaftcr's  Rancho,  in 


MARIN  COUNTY. 

California,  near  Point  Reyes  Station,  on  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast  Railroad  and  fronting  on  Tomales  Bay,  and 
on  the  Pacific  Oiean  and  Draki  's  Bay. 

The  climate  is  unsurpassed  for  inildneBS  and  equabil- 
ity, and  the  soil  is  as  rich  as  any  ou  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Water  is  abundant,  the  failure  of  crops  never  having 
been  known. 

Wood 

Sufficient  for  fire  and  fencing  is  abuudant. 

With  the  exception  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  anything 
that  grows  in  California  can  be  produced,  upon  this 
land. 

The  prices  range  from  $30  to  $30  per  acre. 

Terms, 

One-fourth  cash;  balance  1,  2,  and  3  years,  with  in- 
terest at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

No.  138  Washinjfton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
No.  401  California  St   San  h'rancisco.  Cal. 

Wni.  H.  MARTIN,  niauaKer. 
•*Tl»e  Davidson  Company," 

North  Western  Agrents, 

St,  Paul,  Allnn. 

HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

JANUARY  1885 


E3    o  n\r  Xj  Y 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE  : 

No.  2 1  a  Sansome  Street,  Sap  Fran- 
cisco. 


Oapital,  paid  up,  Gold,  .  .  -$300,000  00 

Premiums  since  organization,  $5,021,759  56 
Losses,  since  organization,  -  .  $2,118,501  82 
Assets. Jan.  1,  1885,  -  -  -  $856.658  24 
Surplus  Policy  Holders,  .  .  825,963  68 
Reinsurance  Keserve,  -  -  -  275,15707 
Income  1884,  ...  -  484,616  73 
Oapital  Paid  Up,  Gold,  -  -  300.000  00 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything.  -  250,806  61 

OFFICBRSt 

J.  P.  HOUGHTON  President 

J.  I..  N.  SHEPARD  VlcePresldent. 

CHAS    R.  N't  CRY  Secretary. 

R.  H.  MAGILiL  General  Asent. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


AUSTRALASIA, 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN, 

TO 

New  York,  Gralveston, 
New  Orleans  and 
European  lorts. 

THE  6REAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  LINES 

VIA  THE 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

O  Q  DVC  I»  -A.  KT  Y, 


Are  Now  in  Conii)lete  Running  Order  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO  to  the  ATLANTIC 
SEA-BOARD. 


Tbrongh  Express  Trains  Leave  San  Francisco 
DaiJy,  Making  Prompt  ConnectioDS  with  the  Sev- 
eral Railway  Lines  in  the  East,  for  all  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES 


AND  CANADA. 


CONNECTING  AT 

NEW  YORK  and 

NEW  ORLEANS 

With  the  Several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    AL.L.    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


PULLMAN 
PALACE 

SLEEPING 

CARS, 

Seconil  to  None  In  the  World, 

Are  run  daily  from  SAN  FBANUI8C0  to  the 
ATLANTIC  COAST.  These  Drawing-room  Cars 
by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  passenger  while 
en  route — combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  par- 
lor, and  all  the  accommodations  pertaining  to  a 
well-furnished  sleeping  apartment,  with  comfort- 
able couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  (12)  years  of  age,  Half  Faro 
Under  Five  (6)  ycarH  of  age.  Free. 

1.50  pounds  of  Basie''-fS»  P*"*  P».«8en|;er 
free.  75  pounds  of  Uautiage  per  lialf  Pus- 
gender,  free. 

THROUGH  TICKET  OFFICE, 

No.  613  Market  Street 

Under  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  C«l 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  Gen.  Manager. 

J.  C.  8TUBIJS,  Gen.  Traffic  Manager. 

T.  H.  QOODUAN,  Gen.  Pass,  k  Ticket  Agt. 


THE    BLACK  W.\LNUT. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valii.^blo  of  timber  trees, 
and  grows  to  perfection  in  California.  Of  it,  the 
Santa  Rosa  licptihliraii  says:  "Afuch  is  being 
said  at  present  aboiit  the  cultivation  of  the  lUack 
W.aluiit  ;is  a  forest  tree,  and  it  is  viiA\  worthy  of 
all  the  .attention  it  m.-vy  receive.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  majestic  anil  lofty  growing  trees  of  our  for- 
ests, iiud  the  sight  of  a  forest  of  these  ma},'nificent 
trees,  or  even  of  a  single  giant,  can  Init  Kll  one 
with  feelings  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  As  an 
ornamental  tree  it  is  only  adapted  to  parks  and 
extensive  grounds,  because  of  its  lofty  growth.  It 
is,  however,  when  young  a  pretty  tree  and  makes 
.a  ple,a.siiig  appearance  with  its  comi-ound  pinn.ate 
leaves.  Anotlier  trouble  in  planting  the  Black 
Walnut  tree  in  ornamental  grounds  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  anything  else  to  grow  near  it. 
Kentucky  blue  grass  is  about  the  oidy  kind  th.at 
will  grow  successfully  in  its  shade.  It  is  also 
somewhat  difficult  to  transplant,  owing  to  its  deep 
growing  and  strong  tap  root,  unless  it  is  done 
while  the  trees  are  quite  young.  It  grows  very 
readily  from  the  nuts  and  should  be  included  in 
in  every  plant.ation  of  forest  trees.  ]?Iack  Walnut 
commands  the  higliest  price  of  any  of  our  native 
lumber,  and  will  alw.ays  be  in  demand.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  rapid  growing  trees  we  have,  and 
■"grows  successfully  through  a  wide  range  of  soil 
and  climate.  To  plant  lUack  Walnut  is  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment." 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARF  CORNER  Of 

First  and  Brsnnan  Streets,  2  o'clock 
p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  forShang'iae 


From  Siin  Francisco  for  Hongkong.  Steamer. 

Saturday,  July  :il,      *'   BELGIC 

Wednesday,  Auif.  ^5,  '•   SAN  PABI.O 

Thursday,  Sepl.  30    '*   GAELIC 

Tuesday,  Oct.  10,        "   BKt.GIC 

•l  ueselay,  Nov.  9,        "   SAN  PABLO 

Wednesday,  Dec.  1,     "   OCEANIC 

Tuesday,  Dec.  ai,   GAELIC 


Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  Re- 
turn  at  Reduced  Rates. 


Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  foi 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  <s  General  Offices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT,    apply  to  GEO.   H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacillc  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf,  or  at  No.  'M-A  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Ag-m 

LELAND  STANFOKD, 

^••isident. 


N.  W.  SPAULDING 
SAW  COMPANY. 


Manufacturers  of 


INSERTED  TOOTH 


AND  CHISEL  BIT 


CIRCULAU 


NORTHERN     CALIFORNIA  FRUIT. 

'I'lii!  Kcd  lilutf  ASV)i/('»t(7  says:  "We  have  ofte 
been  chided,  sometimes  abused  and  made  fun  of, 
aud  occiusionally  couii>limeutcd  for  advocating  the 
growing  of  fruit,  on  a  large  scide,  in  Tehama 
county.  All  these  things  a>me  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  in  .'idvocacy  and  discussion  of  .my 
enterprise,  therefore  the  Sentinel  will  go  right 
along  in  the  path  of  duty,  lookhig  neither  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  aud  continue  to  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not.  Tehama  county  must  and  will  become 
Ihr  gr(!at  fruit-growing  county  of  tlie  .State.  The 
Marys\ille  Appeal  is  another  i),apor  thiit  has 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  interest,  ,and  it  publishes  an  edi- 
torial that  is  so  full  of  facts  and  figures  we  give  it 
complete.    The  Appeal  says: 

"Northern  California  is  eminently  suited  to 
fruit-growing.  Every  kind  of  fruit  can  be  grown 
here  m  the  greatest  perfection,  aii<l  the  demand  is 
beyond  exhaustion.  A  few  yeai-s  ago  there  were 
fears  that  the  supply  would  over-reach  the  de- 
mands for  our  fruits  in  the  Ejistern  market.  Rut 
all  fears  in  this  direction  arc  now  considered  sense- 
less. Horticulture  is  in  its  infancy.  The  more 
orchards  we  plant  the  more  money  we  will  receive 
from  i'jastern  consumers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  our  warm  and  dry  climate  offera  the  greatest 
facilities  for  drying  fruits  in  the  open  air,  and 
machinery  for  hot  drying  is  a'so  being  im))roved 
and  perfected  Several  of  the  dessieating  ma- 
chinos  have  the  capacity  to  handle  sixty  tons  of 
of  fruit  per  day.  We  also  h.ivo  canning  establish- 
ments in  large  numbera,  aud  thus,  in  case  of  a  sur- 
plus, vast  (piaiitities  of  fruits  may  be  preserved 
and  sent  to  all  foi-eign  markets.  The  profits  of 
fruit-growing  have  been  fully  denionstriited.  An 
acre  ol  jjcach  or  apricot  trees  will  produce,  when 
grown,  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  jier  tree, 
eijual  ^0  four  dollars  each.  Oiu- lands  are  also  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  i)lum  and  prune  trees. 
])r.  Strentzel,  of  Martinez,  says  222  of  these  trees 
may  be  grown  upon  an  acre,  and  200  pounds  per 
tree  is  common.  This  at  one  cent  per  pound 
would  give  .$444.  Our  lands  are  also  well  adapted 
to  cherries.  If  chen-y  trees  are  planted  seventy 
feet  a[)art  each  way,  an  acre  will  grow  seventy 
trees;  and  200  pounds  per  tree,  at  five  cents  per 
pound,  will  give  $700  per  acre,  but  many  growers 
obtain  much  larger  crops,  some  as  high  .is  1,000 
pounds  i)er  tree!  ]?ut  the  pear — the  I'artlett 
esi)ecially — is  a  very  profitable  crop.  Twenty 
boxes  from  a  tree  is  common,  anil  the  J  )ucheas  d' 
Angouleme  or  the  Rartlett  are  worth  one  dollar  a 
box.  Apples  are  also  a  good  fruit,  and  no  man 
need  fear  to  |)lant  an  ajjple  orchard.  Jiut  almonds 
and  English  walnuts  are  profitably  giown.  The 
English  or  I'eroian  walnut  wid  yield,  when  full 
grown,  at  least  300  pounds  of  nuts  per  year.  If 
you  have  only  thirty-three  trees  per  acre,  you  will 
at  this  rate,  obtain  !),!)00  poun  Is  per  .acre,  this  at 
eight  cents  per  pound  would  give  .'3!7'.)2.  This 
would  be  ample  compen.sation  for  the  waiting  for 
first  crop.  Rut  meantime  thirty-three  peach  or 
ai>ricot  trees  may  be  grown  ou  the  same  land, 
between  the  walnut  trees,  and  pe  ir  crops  for  eight 
or  ten  ye.-ii's  without  being  in  the  way  of  the  wal- 
nut trees.  Wlien  the  walnuts  have  expanded,  .so 
as  to  need  the  whole  space,  the  i)each  ti  ees  may 
be  removed.  In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  no 
fruit  can  be  mentioned  thjit  may  not  be  giown  in 
our  highly  favoied  soil  and  climate,  ami  every 
farmer  who  enters  into  li  .rtieulture  may  be  certain 
of  reaping  a  fair  nnv.inl  for  his  c  ipital  and  labor." 


SAWS 

THIS  SAW  NliVEIi  CLOGS  or  chokcB  ii.  the  eut.  It  is 
a  free  and  easy  eutter.  Frees  itself  perlectly  in  all  kinds 
of  lumber.  The  bits  NEVER  WORK  LOOSE,  it  ro- 
qnires  no  Bkill  to  k(  <^p  the  saw  In  order.  THESE  SAWS 
ARE  NOW  RUNNING  IN  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLS 
and  in  all  kinds  of  timber  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  from 
Alaska  to  Central  America  aud  Mexico.  They  have  no 
equal. 

Any  one  using  the  old  Spauldiug  teeth  can  use  these 
Bits  by  sending  their  saws  to  us  and  having  the  bit 
lioldcrH  fitted  into  the  socki  ts. 

SAW    MILLS    AND  MACHINERY 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order.   Bend  for  Doscrlptivo 
Catalogue. 
IT  and  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Frauolsco 


VALUABLE    INTEKKST  RULES. 

[liusis,  CoMunercial  year  of  liOl)  days,  or  30  days  per 
month,  i 

4  per  cent.  -Multiply  the  jirinclpal  by  the  re- 
quired numl)er  of  days,  divide  liy  i)  ;i.ud  point  off. 

5  i>er  cent. — Multii)ly  l)y  the  number  of  days, 
and  divide  by  72. 

()  per  cent. — Multii)ly  by  the  numlier  of  days, 
divide  by  (i,  and  point  off  thice  figures  from  the 
right. 

.S  er  cent.  -Multiply  by  the  number  of  days, 
aud  divide  by  4.'). 

!t  per  cent. — Multiply  by  the  number  of  days, 
divide  by  4,  and  point  olf  three  figures  from  the 
right. 

10  per  cent. — Multiidy  by  the  immbor  of  days, 
auil  divi<lo  by  3(i. 

12  per  cent. —Multiply  by  the  uiimbor  of  days, 
divide  by  3,  and  point  oHF  three  figures  froui  the 
right. 

1.5  per  cent.  -  Multiply  by  the  number  of  days, 
and  divide  by  24. 

IS  per  cent.  —Multiply  by  the  number  of  days, 
divide  by  2,  and  point  olf  three  figures  from  the 
right. 

20  |>er  cent. — Multiidy  by  the  nuuiber  of  days, 
and  diviile  by  IH. 

The  interest  in  each  case  will  bo  in  dollain  and 
cents. 

Tin;  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to 
be  felt  till  they  are  too  strong  to  bo  broken.— 
J ohnnon. 
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LAND    IN   SAN   BBMTO  COUNTY. 

Uiiiliir  the  caption  nl  "Ocnlivr  1  >einiiustratioii," 
The  lloUister  Free  Liiitcr  furnishes  M^me  needed 
infoiniivtiiin  relative  to  the  lands  of  San  Itenito 
county,  !in<l  ijently  chiden  the  laml-liolders  for 
their  lack  of  enterpi-ise  in  not  furnishing  ocuUir 
proofs  of  the  capaliility  of  the  soil  to  produce  vines 
and  fruits.  'I'lio  sin*c»tion»  of  the  Fret-  l.aiice 
arc  well-tiiuud  and  the  landed  proprietoi's  ot  San 
lU;nito  will  do  well  to  act  upon  them.  "The  great 
demand  to-day  from  Katterii  real  estate  huyers  in 
California,  is  for  fruit  land.  They  do  not  want  to 
raise  wheat  or  barley,  hut  fruit  and  graiies.  The 
great  ilesire  of  their  lives  is  to  manage  an  orchard 
or  a  vineyard.  They  are  therefore  traveling  over 
(  'alif'irnia  from  north  to  south  in  search  of  land 
and  climate  adapted  to  horticulture  and  viticul- 
ture. They  have  not  come  to  San  lienito  county 
for  two  reasons:  first,  they  have  never  heard  of  it; 
secondly,  if  they  have  heard  of  it  through  San 
Francisco  real  estate  men,  they  ha\  e  oidy  heard 
hat  it  was  a  good-for-nothing,  desidate  region. 

"If,  i>orchance,  they  do  hajipen  to  hear  of  it, 
and  in  spite  of  the  ])rotestation8  of  the  real  e.state 
men,  come  down  to  see  us,  they  find  the  land 
apparaeutly  lertilo,  the  ch'mate  all  that  could  he 
desired  for  fruit  gi  owing,  and  plenty  of  purchas- 
able land  in  the  most  favored  ]>arts  of  the  county. 
Tlit  ir  i-  valley  land,  land  at  the  foot  of  either 


Kooil  fruit.  There  are  to-day  holders  of  some  of 
the  best  fruit  land  in  this  county  and  in  this  State, 
who  would  find  a  ready  sale  for  it  if  they  could 
only  take  buyers  there  and  say,  not  only  this  land 
is  gooil  for  fruit,  but  //  /km  prod hcc(J  f mil;  and 
then  show  the  orchard  or  the  vineyard  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  There  is  nothing  like 
ocular  demonstration  to  jirove  the  truth  of  a  projw- 
sition.  Theory  goes  a  long  way,  chemical  analy.sis 
of  the  soil,  anil  the  tale  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer  seem  convincing  proofs,  but  nothing 
goes  so  fjir  or  is  -o  convincing  m  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, rherefore  we  say  to  real  estate  owners 
having  valuable  pr<>i)ortie.s  to  sell,  make  no  delay 
in  setting  out  trees  and  vines,  and  remember  that 
ten  trees  anil  vines  well  cared  for  and  cultiv:ited, 
will  be  worth  more  to  you  in  the  long  run  than 
ten  acres  of  the  same  only  half  cultivated  and  in 
poor  condition. 

A  jirai^ical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  has  been  seen  in  Hollister  recently.  A 
gentleman,  representing  a  syndicate  of  wealthy 
capitalists  from  Iowa,  has  been  examining  San 
lienito  county  with  a  view  of  purchasing  a  large 
tract  of  land  for  vineyard  and  fnut  purixises,  and 
placing  thereon  a  large  colony,  sindlar  to  those 
now  in  Fresno  county.  In  com])any  with  the 
editor  of  the  Free  Lance  and  several  of  our  lead 
iug  business  men,  he  h;is  ridden  over  our  county 


same  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  From 
that  hour  the  mercury  began  its  descent  and  by  !) 
o'clock  lingered  at  7<)  ilcgrees. 

"Thomas  ( !reden,  aged  twenty-six,  of  No.  314 
East  Forty-ninth  street,  was  overcome  by  the  heat 
in  Third  avenue  at  (i  l>.  .M.,  and  was  taken  to  liclle- 
vue  Hosidtal  in  an  unconscious  condition. 

"Annie  Herns,  aged  thirty-five,  of  No.  2,028 
First  avenue,  was  overcome  by  the  heat  .at  One- 
hundred-and  sixth  street  and  Third  avenu(!  and 
was  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

"William  McLaughlin,  aged  thirty-three,  of 
No.  12S  North  I'ortland  avenue,  Rrooklyn,  while 
at  work  in  Silverman's  hat  factory,  Hall  street, 
was  overcome  by  the  heat  and  taken  home." 

Commenting  upon  the  above,  the  San  Diego 
HVcA7i/  t'/ifoH  says:  "On  the  same  day,  in  San 
Diego,  tlie  maximum  temperature  recorde<l  by  the 
thermometer  was  (iS  deg.  and  tlie  minimum  02 
deg.  The  moan  temperature  for  the  month  of 
J\me  in  this  city,  as  recorded  during  a  perioil  of 
thirteen  years,  is  as  follows:  7  A.  M.,  00.5  deg.;  3  l'. 

'  M.,  O'.I.O  deg.;  9  i>.  M.,  02.3  deg.  The  thennometer 
has  marked  a  higher  tem|)erature  than  «5  deg. 
only  forty-one  times  in  ten  years;  it  luis  roachisd 
90  deg.  only  twenty-two  times  in  th:kt  period,  and 
100  deg.  only  07i(r,  in  September,  1K83.  The 

I  mean  nddday  temperature  in  San  Di -go  for  thir- 
teen yeai-8,  for  each  month  in  the  yeai,*'rB  as  fol 


trocted  thousands  hither,  and  they  will  be  fol- 
lowed  by  thousands  more.  If  we  had  no  other  re- 
source, this  alonr  would  assure  us  a  largo  and 
steadily  increasiug  population.  When  we  add  to 
a  jjerfect  clhiiato  tin;  great  and  varied  resources  of 
production^f  uur  back  coimtry,  we  may  make  no 
question  of  Wio  continuous  and  rapid  growth  of 
San  Diego."  ' 


\    RKMAKKABL.U  WKL.I4. 

Tlie  Traver  (Tulare  county)  Tidiims,  gives  the 
subjoined  :iccount  of  a  wonderful  well  in  that 
county:  "One  of  the  attriictions  of  Lemoore,  as 
yet  but  little  known,  although  in  the  future  it  may 
become  famous,  is  the  artesian  well  of  the  railroad 
company,  sunk  for  th(!  purpose  of  obtaining  water 
to  su|)ply  the  locomotives.  When  first  tapped  it 
attracted  but  little  attention;  ha^bver,  a  few 
months  since,  its  medicinal  (pial||^Pt.^|u  to  lie 
talked  about,  it  proving  to  be  hiL,Ii^^^kB|gnated 
with  ir.m  and  sulphur,  and  now  it  <^^^^Ke  rage 
there,  both  as  a  drink  to  allay  thnHHB  as  a 
beverage.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  that  '  i  m 
use  will  effectually  <lo  away  with  th  i..r 
ardent  spirits.  If  such  be  the  ca.se,  untdld  millions 
of  gallons  of  it  couhl  be  beneficially  disposed  of  in 
almost  every  iiuarter  of  the  globe.  v  ,.eculiaritv 
of  the  water  is  that  you  c:in  drink  immense  (juan- 
titioa  of  it,  whether  over-heated  or  not,  without 


RESIDENCE   OF   U.   S.   SENATOR  LELAND   STANFORD;   (East  View).   Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Couuty. 


range  that  bounds  our  valley,  land  in  the  foot-hills, 
and  land  in  the  ranges  them.selves.  This  land,  so 
apparently  fertile,  is  held  at  prices  far  below  those 
in  Santa  Clara,  Fresno,  Solano,  Placer  and  other 
counties.  Every  kind  of  soil  tliat  the  fruit-raiser 
can  desire  is  to  be  found  in  abundance.  If  he 
desires  a  ten-acre  tract  he  can  find  it,  or  if  he 
wants  a  ranch  of  five  thousand  acres  he  can  be 
accommodated.  There  is  no  lack  of  good  land  of 
every  description.  Every  stranger  acknowledges 
this  fact. 

"Why  then  does  he  not  make  a  jmrchase?  The 
answer  is  easy.  Before  he  buys  he  must  be  con- 
vinced that  on  the  land  he  likes,  trees  and  vines 
will  grow.  He  wants  to  see  tlie  Umbs  bending 
with  fniit  and  the  clusters  hanging  from  the  vines. 
Many  men  have  been  deceived  in  buying  ( 'alifor- 
nia  land;  that  which  they  thought  to  be  fertile  has 
turned  out  worthless.  If  real  estate  owners  want 
to  sell  their  land  in  this  county,  they  must  prove 
by  actual  experiment  that  the  land  will  gri>w  fruit 
trees  and  grape  vines,  and  be  able  to  show  the 
would-be-purchasers  that  their  land  is  as  well- 
adapted  to  these  industries  ;vs  th.at  of  the  counties 
about  us,  which  have  Ijeen  engaged  in  these  indus- 
tries for  years.  An  E;v8torn  man  buys  lan<l  in 
Fresno  and  Santa  Clara  counties,  in  preference  to 
land  in  San  Penito  county,  at  prices  th.at  seem  to 
us  enonnous,  simply  because  the  owner  of  that 
land  can  prove  to  him  that  it  has  alrea<ly  produced 


for  several  days  and  examined  Lirge  tracts  of  laud 
that,  for  fertility  and  apparent  adaptability  for 
horticulture  and  viticulture  are  the  e(|ual  of  any- 
thing to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  cli- 
mate is  said  by  him  to  excell  anything  he  has 
exiiorienced  elsewhere,  either  in  the  north  or  in 
south.  If  a  large  ti'act  of  land  is  not  purchased  by 
these  gentlemen,  it  will  be  simply  and  solely 
because  it  has  not  been  demonstrateil  to  them 
that  fruit  trees  and  vines  will  thrive  on  the  land 
subndtted.  ('ould  this  bo  proved  ta  their  satisfac- 
tion, within  a  year  we  should  have  settled  among 
us  a  colony  of  at  least  fifty  families  of  intelligent, 
industrious  orchardists  .ind  vineyardists,  who,  in  a 
few  years,  would  be-  shipping  car- loads  of  fresh 
and  canned  fruits,  and  maimfacturing  thousands 
of  gallons  of  sui>erior  wine. 

A    ClilMATIC  CONTRAST. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  June  30th  has  the 
following  weather  item:  "Real  summer  weather 
settled  over  the  city  ye»terd:iy,  and  red-faced,  i>er- 
spiring  persons  who  unfortunately  were  .still  dressed 
in  heavy  spring  clothing  huggiul  the  shady  side  of 
the  street  in  their  endeavors  to  keep  out  of  the 
sun's  rays.  At  3  A.  M.,  the  mercury  stood  at  fi:") 
degrees,  and  one  hour  later  was  one  degree  lower; 
but  at !(  o'clock  it  had  jumped  to  0!t  degrees,  an<l 
at  noon  marked. 77  degrees.  At  3  p.  si.,  it  reached 
«4  degrees,  the  highest  of  the  day,  and  was  tue 


lows:  January  61  deg.;  February,  60  deg.;  March, 
61  deg.;  Ajiril,  62  deg.;  May,  65  deg.;  June,  68 
deg.,  July,  70  deg. ;  August,  73  deg. ;  September, 
73  (leg.;  October,  68  deg.;  November,  66  deg.;  De- 
cember, 03  de  4.  Surely  one  can  enjoy  existence 
in  a  climate  like  this,  devoid  of  extremes  either  of 
heat  or  cold. 

"But  even  in  the  interior  towns  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, where  the  summer  temperature  runs  from 
i)0  deg.  to  upwards  of  100  deg.,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  jirostration  from  the  heat.  A  ciise  of 
sun-.stroke  anywhere  in  California  is,  indeed,  a 
very  rare  thing.  There  is  somethitig  in  the  atmos- 
phere here  which  enables  men  to  endure  high 
temperatures  without  injury.  Laborers  in  the 
harvest  fields  in  the  interior  valleys  work  all  day 
long  in  the  sun  when  the  thermometer  n: arks  above 
100  deg.  in  the  shade. 

"'I'he  Southern  California  coast  climate  is  un- 
iloubtcdly  the  most  ecjuable  in  the  world,  and  it 
comes  as  near  perfection  as  possible  at  San  Diego, 
llie  dwellers  here,  who  have  become  accustomed 
to  it,  do  not  realize  its  inestimable  value;  they 
must  go  abro.ad  and  ret-irn  hither  to  pmiierly  aji- 
l)reciate  it.  'I1ie  illustrious  Ag.assiz  well  said  that 
San  Diego  posses.sed  a  capital  in  its  clim.ate  that 
would  be  worth  millions  to  us.  We  are  begiiming 
to  realize  the  truth  of  his  saying  in  these  days, 
when  a  thnmgh  r:iilway  to  the  Kast  has  oisined 
sjjeedy  access  to  our  city.    C)ur  climate  has  at- 


feeling  any  injurious  effects.  A  story  is  told  of  it 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  for  twenty-seven  years 
been  so  seriously  afflicted  with  dyspepsia  that  he 
could  keep  no  solid  food  on  his  stomach,  and  who, 
being  a  man  of  means,  had  spent  thousamls  of  dol- 
lars with  doctors  and  at  various  noteil  springs  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  cure  himself,  was  induced  to  try 
the  water,  anil  iifter  several  drinks  was  greatly 
elated  to  find  that  he  could  retain  soft  boiled  eggs 
and  similar  food.  In  a  few  days  his  joy  knew  no 
bounds  when  he  discovered  that  he  could  with 
safety  eat  meat,  vegetables,  and  whatever  his  ap- 
petite might  crave.  H>-  resides  in  San  Francisco, 
and  every  week  has  a  quantity  of  the  water  ship]>ed 
to  him.  Another  gentli^man  informed  the  writer 
that  ho  had  for  years  been  troubled  with  nervous 
sick  headache,  but  that  since  he  had  commenced 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  water,  of  which  he  drinks 
a  large  quantity  daily,  his  affliction  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  tie  now  enjoys  perfect  health. 
Many  other  like  occurrences  w-ere  related,  of  which 
space  forbids  mention.  If  the  well  belonged  to  a 
private  individual  it  ismore  than  likely  that  a  sani- 
tarium would  be  erected,  which  in  time  would  un- 
doubtedly liecome  a  famous  resurt  for  the  afflicted. 
As  ( 'ajitain  Sellers  siiys,  'Tliere  are  millions  in  it.'" 


Anorr  the  only  force  some  people  have  is  the 
force  of  habit.— }'c.<'a.9  Siftinys, 
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February  of  that  year  Mr.  Joseph  Tape,  a  Chi- 
naman, made  application  to  the  Spring  Valley 
Primary  School  for  the  admission  of  his 
daughter  to  that  school.  The  Principal  of  the 
school,  Miss  Hurley,  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Superintendent,  who  foresaw  the 
inevitable  demoralization  of  the  school  which 
would  result  from  the  admission  of  Chinese 
children,  refused  the  application.  Mr.  Tape 
then  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  the  Superior 
Court,  under  Judge  Maguire,  decided  that  the 


affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  and 
the  school  was  at  once  opened.  There  were 
but  two  applications  for  the  toachership  and 
the  Board  unanimously  placed  in  the  position 
Miss  Rose  Thayer,  who  has  taught  nearly  ten 
years  in  our  public  schools  and  had  a  previous 
experience  with  the  Chinese  in  Sunday  School 
classes.  The  school  was  opened  in  April,  1885, 
with  two  scholars.  The  Chinese  at  first,  with 
their  charcteristic  doubts  of  the  purpose  of 
the  school,   seemed  averse  to  availing  them- 


ship  and  mathematics,  and  quite  a  taste  for 
music,  to  assist  which  the  teacher  has  provided 
her  own  piano. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  has  resnlted 
beneficially,  financially,  to  our  city  schools,  as 
prior  to  its  formation,  the  Chinese  children 
had  never  been  enumerated  in  the  school  cen- 
sus, upon  which  is  based  the  State  allowance 
to  the  school  fund,  and  which  amounts  to 
about  $7  per  capita  on  each  census  child. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  school  the  State  Su- 
perintendent directed  the  Chinese  children  to 


CHINESE  SCHOOL,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE   CHINESE  SCHOOI<. 

Our  cut  represents  a  portion  of  the  Chinese 
Public  School,  located  at  807  Stockton  street, 
in  what  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Mr.  E. 
V.  Joice.  The  scene  of  the  picture  is  the  garden 
in  front  of  the  school-building,  which  is  ad- 
mirably situated  for  its  purpose,  being  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Chinese  quarter  and  pleasantly 
located.  The  history  of  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  the  school  is  as  follows: 
Prior  to  1885,  no  Chinese  children  had  applied 
for  admission  to  the  public   schools.  In 


child  must  be  admitted.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion then  took  an  appeal,  and,  together  with 
the  Superintendent,  procured  the  passage,  by 
the  Legislature,  of  a  Bill  providing  that  "each 
school  district  in  the  State  should  have  the 
power  to  establish  a  separate  school  to  be  of 
like  character  with  other  public  schools,  for 
Mongolian  children,  and  that  when  such  a 
school  is  established  Chinese  children  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  other  public  schools  in  said 
district."  The  Bill  was  passed  and  became  a 
law.   At  about  that  time  the  Supreme  Court 


selves  of  the  opportunity  presented ,  but  grad- 
ually the  school  increased,  until  its  present 
membership  is  thirty-six  and  increasing.  The 
scholars  embrace  some  of  the  best  of  their 
class,  the  Chinese  Consul  General's  son  being 
one  of  the  pupils.  Their  deportment  and 
application  to  study  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  and  their  work  at  the  school 
exhibit,  at  the  City  Hall,  shows  proficiency  in 
their  studies.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same 
as  that  of  all  other  ungraded  schools,  and  the 
pupils  show  a  marked  excellence  in  penman- 


bo  included  in  the  school  census,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  recording  by  the  Census  Marshal 
of  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  Chinese  censufl 
children,  meaning  those  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen  years.  Upon  these  five 
hundred  and  sixty-one  children  the  city  re- 
ceived from  the  State  fund  its  quota  of  $7.09 
per  capita,  or  $3,977.40,  while  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  school  was: 

Teacher's  and  Janltor'a  Balarica  11,320 

Uont   3flO 

SiipplioB,  Bay   ■^0" 

Total  »1.880 

Showing  a  net  gain  to  the  school  fund  of,.$2,- 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


October. 


097.40,  which  amount  has  been  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  other  public  schools. 

The  census  reports  this  year  show  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  Chinese  census  chil- 
dren, and  the  allowance  will  be  proportionately 
greater. 

The  Chinese  Consulate  has  recently,  at  its 
own  expense,  opened  a  Night  School,  which 
most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Chinese  Public 
School  also  attend.  The  Consulate  and  its  at- 
taches speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Chi- 
nese Public  School,  and  use  every  effort  to  in- 
duce their  people  to  avail  themselves ,of  its  ad- 
vantages. Visitors  are  received  at  the  school 
on  Fridays,  from  two  to  three  o'clock,  p.  m, 
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A    MODEL  RANCH. 

Tlio  following,  illustrative  of  the  profits  of  di- 
vensifieil  fai  ming,  we  take  from  the  Hollistor,  (San 
JJeiiito  county) /Vcc  Lance:  Mr.  C.  F.  Straube 
has  a  ranch  of  one  hundre<l  and  forty  acres,  lying 
a  mile  west  of  Hollister,  which,  for  fertility 
and  actu.il  product!  vene-ss,  is  hard  to  be  excelled 
by  any  of  the  ranches  in  this  county.  The  loca- 
tion is  yiity  favor.il>le,  it  being  situated  in  that 
jx)rtion  of  the  valley  which  was  once  the  channel 
of  a  large  river,  which,  by  successive  overflows, 
left  a  deep  and  exceedingly  lich  alluvial  deposit, 
remarkably  well  atlapted  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
frviit  trees.  No  irrigation  is  needed,  and  water 
can  be  reached  all  over  the  ranch  at  the  depth  of 
twelve  feet. 

This  year  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  acres 
are  in  cultivation,  one  hundred  and  four  acres  be- 
ing devoted  to  hay,  barley,  wlic.it,  alfalfa,  etc., 
and  twenty-five  .teres  to  fruit.  The  grain  crop, 
esiieci.illy  of  Chevalier  barley,  was  very  productive 
thin  year,  and  commande<l  a  jirice  of  $l.'2r>  a  cen- 
tal. Although  grain  of  any  kind  does  always  re- 
markably well  on  this  ranch,  the  profits  resulting 
from  it  do  not  compare  with  those  resulting  from 
the  cultivation  of  fruit.  The  following  table 
shows  the  ilifferent  varietiux  of  fruits,  with  their 
acreage : 

Hay,  grain,  etc  No.  acres. 

Apples   "  " 

CoUlen  drop  jilum   "  " 

li.irtlett  pears   "  " 

Cherries   "  " 

Egg  plums   "  " 

French  prunes   "  " 

Royal  apriots   "  " 

Amber  apricots   "  " 

Silver  prunes   "  " 

(Jerman  prunes   "       "  2 

Chestnuts,  English  walnuts,  al-  "j 

iiioikIs,  ijuincos,   peaches,   i>er-J  "       "  3 

sinuiiims   ) 

Mr.  Straube  wits  i|uite  slow  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  that  fruit-raising  was  more  profitable 
than  grain,  aud  for  many  years  was  content  devot- 
ing his  attention  almost  exclvsively  to  hay  anil 
grain.  But  the  returns  that  began  steadily  to 
|H)ur  in,  year  after  year,  from  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  which  were  growing  on  the  ranch  when  Mr. 
Straube  purchased  it  ten  years  iigo,  convinced  him 
that  he  ought  to  pay  more  attention  t.o  this  branch 
of  itgriculture.  There  were  already  on  the  ranch 
one  hundred  apple  trees  and  one  hundred  pear 
trees;  one  iicre  of  e.ich.  Tliege  trees  have  never 
failed  t<>  bear,  anil  to  bear  abundantly;  the  apple 
trees  having  yiehled  thirty  boxes  to  the  tree,  and 
afforded  a  clear  profit  of  SlOO  to  the  acre. 

Three  years  iigo  he  planted  a  large  number  of 
trees,  and  has  over  four  acres,  or  over  four  hun- 
dred trees,  in  apples,  'rhese  trees  are  principally 
of  three  varieties,  the  Smith's  Cider,  White  Win- 
ter I'eannains  and  New  Town  l'i]>pin8,  which  last 
is  the  most  pn>fitable  tree  to  cultivate,  as  the  fruit 
is  more  solid  than  that  of  the  other  varieties,  and 
commands  a  readier  sale. 

A  jieculiai-  feature  of  the  fruit  treas  in  this 
county  is  the  early  age  at  which  they  bear,  many 
varieties  yielding  (|uite  heavily  at  the  age  of  tw<i 
years.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  jjum  and 
prune  trees  which  can  now  be  seen  bending  with 
the  fast  ripening  fruit,  but  also  of  the  Bartlett 
I>ears;  .-i  sj>ecimen  of  the  fruit  of  these  two-year-old 
Bartlett  trees  can  lie  seen  now  at  the  Free  Lmice 
office.  For  size  ami  color,  although  not  nearly 
riiie,  it  excels  anything  we  have  yet  seen  in  this 
v.illey.  Even  the  two-year-old  cherry  trees  bore 
heavily  this  year. 

It  is  to  the  a]>ricot  crop  to  which,  however,  we 
wish  to  <lirect  the  attention  of  every  rancher  of 
this  valley.  Mr.  Straube  has  two  varieties,  viz: 
the  Royal  and  the  Amber.  Of  the  former  there 
are  300  trees,  of  the  latter  100;  both  varieties  of 
trees  being  three  years  ol<l.  Mr.  Straube  sold  his 
entire  crop,  two  months  ago,  to  a  San  Jose  can- 
nery, at  the  rate  of  I  j  cents  i>er  pound.  Had  he 
waited  till  the  first  of  this  month,  he  would  have 
received  four  cents  per  |>ounil;  but  he  is  |ierfectly 
satisfieil  with  the  prices  he  received.  For  the 
fruit  he  sold  in  Hollister  he  received  3J  cents  per 
pound,  and  for  dried  fruit  he  is  receiving  20  cents 
per  jKiund.  In  San  Jose  ho  sold  20,000  i>uuuds, 
for  which  he  received  ljl3,50;  in  Hollister  he  sold 
5,000  iiouuds  for  which  he  received  $176;  and  he 


has  alrea<ly  sold  .500  pounds  of  dried  fruit,  for 
which  he  has  received  $100.  This  means  that  the 
four  acres  of  three-year-old  apricots  brought  him 
a  return  this  yeai-  of  $62.').  This  was  nearly  all 
net,  as  the  canneries  supplied  the  boxes  and  i>aid 
for  the  shipping.  The  cost  of  cultivation  and 
picking  was  merely  nominal. 

Besides  tlie  varieties  of  fruit  mentioned  above, 
Mr.  Straube  rai.^es  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  irrigation.  By  cultivating 
the  ground,  moist  earth  is  found  at  a  depth  of  only 
'Ih  inches.  Melons,  corn,  squashes,  cucumbers, 
etc.,  )>laiited  in  •Tune,  are  in  a  most  thriving  con- 
dition, in  fact  the  entire  ranch  be:irs  the  most 
substantial  evidences  of  prosperity  and  intellige  t 
cultivation.  Next  season  Mr.  Straube  will  set  out 
18  acres  mire  with  fruit  trees. 

The  drier  he  received  six  weeks  ago  works  to  a 
charm,  and  Mr.  Straube  rieclares  that,  if  it  is 
necessary,  he  can  dry  20  tons  of  fruit  daily. 


hoods,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowe<1  to  go  out  to 
the  worM  ;«  truths.  L.  S. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  we  would  state 
(hat  this  excessive  demami  is  not  for  small  fanns 
un-improved  but  for  well  improved  places.  There 
are  but  few  iiniirove  I  places  for  sale,  the  owners, 
knowing  their  value,  hohl  them  at  a  very  high 
figure  or  will  not  sell  at  all.  As  the  writer  of  *he 
above  says,  there  are  plenty  of  small  tracts  of  un- 
improved land  to  be  had  st  a  very  low  price  and 
on  reasonable  terms. 


MARK   THB  DIFFERBNCB. 


Nortbern  Californla'a  Fruit  Shipments  As 
Compared  Willi  Tlioae  Of  The  jifouth. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  gives  the  following  re- 
markable figures  in  relation  to  fruit  shipments  for 
the  month  of  August:  The  growth  of  Sacramento's 
trade  is  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  Southern  I'a- 
cifio's  statement  of  eastbound  through  freight  for- 
wanled  during  the  month  of  August  last  from 
terminal  [loints  in  California.  The  totiJ  shipments 
from  the  various  |>oints  wei'e  as  follows,  in  pounds: 
San  Francisco,  2.5,  i;W,tt50;  Oakhiii.l,  4,877,700; 
I-os  Angeles,  !»31,100;  Sacramento,  .'■>,7'20,8.50;  San 
Jose,  4,0.50,900;  Stockton,  71,910;  Marysville,  72,- 
rvM);  Colton,  .59,750.  Grand  total,  40,915,810.  It 
will  be  u.)tH(l  that  Sacramento  stamls  next  to  San 
Fraiiijisco  in  the  volume  of  freight.  The  ship- 
ments of  fresh  fruit  were  thus  dissributed: 

riiices.  Pounds. 

San  Francisco   0 

OiOilanil    0 

Los  Angeles   43,920 

St<ickt<m   0 

Marysville   0 

San  Jose    494,740 

Sivcramento  4,289,000 

Total  4,828,320 

Sacramento's  porti<m  of  the  fruit  sliii>ping  traile 
was  nearly  90  per  c-eiit  of  the  whole.  She  ship|ied 
nearly  one  liumlred  times  as  much  as  Los  Angeles, 
a  fact  which  conclusively  shows  the  pre  eminence 
of  Northern  California  in  the  production  of  table 
grapes,  pears,  jieaches  ;nid  all  other  ili^lieious  fruit. 


SMAL.L.  FARMS. 

Sm.M.v,  Fresno  Co,.  Cal. 

Edmok //•/•I'j/'t'"'"  I  notice  1  an  .article  in  the 
liiilletiii,  of  a  recent  date,  headed  "Civlifoniia  \ 
Lands."  The  writer  s.iys  "Could  small  tnicts  of 
twenty,  thirty  or  forty  acres  be  rea  lily  obtained, 
the  State  wouhl  at  once  receive  a  considerable 
increase  in  iMipulation,  for  sm;dl  farms  are  being 
sought  for  but  few  are  being  fimnd.  We  think 
such  statements  as  this  should  not  go  unchallenged, 
as  Uiey  tend  to  stop  the  influx  of  immigration  to 
Cidifornia.  j 

I  traveled  all  over  the  State  south  of  San  Fran- 
cisco hist  fall  and  have  been  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles  within  the  last  immth  an<l  found  no 
scarcity  of  small  farms,  in  fact  nearly  all  the 
valley  laud  U])on  which  water  can  be  got  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Bernardino  and  San  I  )iego  counties 
is  being  sold  in  small  tracts,  the  jirices  of  which 
certainly  rule  high;  but  Fresno  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties have  thousands  of  acres  divided  into  small 
tracts  and  would  have  much  more  if  there  was 
any  demand,  the  general  opinion  being  tliat  the 
supply  is  so  much  greater  than  the  demand  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  sub-divide,  because  a  man  has  to 
wait  so  long  for  purchasers  and  give  such  good 
terms  to  secure  sales;  here  in  the  southern  part  of 
Fresno  county,  there  are  colonies  being  founded 
where  land  can  lie  bought  in  tracts  to  suit,  over 
five  acres,  very  reasonably,  and  some  of  it  will  be 
sold  without  any  payment,  the  jiurchasor  con- 
tracting to  build  and  improve  and  i)aying  seven 
per  cent  for  five  years  on  the  purchase  money,  so 
that  men  of  very  small  mcins  can  procure  good 
homes  and  there  arethoiuands  of  acresof  hind  which 
can  be  rented  for  wheat  at  one-fifth  the  crop.  Of 
course  there  are  also  la  ails  in  small  tracts  for  sale 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  tmt  the  irrigated 
counties  take  the  lead,  as  they  are  essentially 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  small  farms. 

But  so  long  as  people  will  st:iy  in  San  Francisco 
ami  Los  Angeles  and  wail  for  what  tney  have  not 
energy  to  in<iuire  about  or  hunt  up,  so  long  will 
there  lie  a  scarcity  of  small  fjimis,  and  plenty  of 
people  to  write  such  paragraphs  as  the  above  men- 
tioned, which  are  calculated  to  do  great  harm  to 
this  State;  like  the  old  cry  which  went  to  the  Eust 
that  all  California  was  in  the  hands  of  large  hold- 
ers and  the  prices  of  land  were  high.  Such  state- 
ments may  apply  to  cert:vin  portions  of  the  State, 
but  when  ajiplii'  l  to  the  entire  State  are  false- 


FRUIT  IN  NiCVADA  COUNTY. 

Grass  Vulley  Union:    '•The  Union  h;vs  sev- 
eral times  stated  that  more  fruit  trees  are  being 
planted  in  Nevada  county   the  present  season 
than  for  many  years  previously.    This  work  has 
about  come  to  an  end  for  this  year,  but  that  it 
will  be  undertaken  on  a  larger  scale  next  season 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  taking  an  interest 
in  the  business.     Precise  statistics  are  not  at  com- 
mand, but  these  same  parties  estimate  that  sev- 
enty-five acres  in  new  fruit  trees  have  been  set  out 
in  Gr.a.ss  Valley  and  Rough  and  Ready  townships 
in  the  last  few  months  (the  larger  part  in  the  first 
named  township).    Pear  trees  of  choice  variety 
figure  largely  in  this  planting,  while  apples,  pbims 
ami  ]>rune8  rank  next  in  order.    This  planting  of 
fruit  is  exclu  .ive  of  vines,  which  is  thought  to  be 
even  larger.     The  eagerness  with  which  fruit 
buyers  have  sought  the  jiear  crop  of  this  section 
for  several  years  \>aat  for  shipment  to  Eastern 
markets,  and  the  very  high  praise  bestowed  by 
them  uiK)U  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  has  shown  our 
fniit  raisers  that  there  is  a  mine  of  we.ilth  to  bo 
opened  in  the  foothills  of  this  county  by  the  rais- 
ing of  {lears,  ap]>les,  plums  and  pruneji,  which  can 
be  raised  to  jierfectioii  at  an  altitude  as  high  as 
2,5()0  feet  above  the  sci  level,  while  at  lower 
elevation  grapes,  figs,  oranges  anil  a  variety  of 
other  fruits  and  berries  will  always  be  certain 
crops.    Our  fruit  men  have  been  learning  a  good 
deal  in  the  jmst  few  years,  ami  now  instead  of 
seeking  the  hiw   situations,  which  contain  the 
most  moisture,  for  their  orchards  and  vineyards, 
they  now  find   the  hillsides   much   to   be  pre- 
ferred, and  that  water  for  irrigation  is  by  no 
means  the  necessity  that  has  been  so  generally 
supposed.    Of  this  hill  land  so  long  neglected, 
there  is  an  abundance  to  be  ha<l  throughout  all  of 
this  region,  and  at  small  prices  compared  to  what 
they  can  be  purchased  for  in  five  years  from  now. 
It  is  perhajis  .safe  o  say  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
the  kind  of  hand  under  consideration   that  can 
be  bought  at  from  $4  to  $0  per  acre   that  is  as 
valuable  for  all  the  purposes  of  fruit  culture  as 
those  that  sell  for  •'«!.50,  iSlOO  and  more  per  .icre  in 
those  locaUties  of  the  State  where  fruit  raising  liiis 
become  a  business  of  lixxil  value  and  importimce- 
It  is  to  be  considered  that  all  of  this  land  is  within 
a  convenient  distance  of  railroad  trans|v>rtatii  n 
anil  thiit  none  of  the  fruit  to  be  raised  in  all  the  re- 
gion here  about  will  have  a  w:igon  haul  of  but  a 
few  miles.    Our  citizens  have  not  heretofore  real- 
ized the  value  of  these  lands,  but  they  are  begin- 
ning to,  and  some  are  far  sighted  enough  to  see 
that  every  iicre  of  foothill  land  will  be  .sought  for 
and  held  in  private  ownership  in  a  few  yeare 
more.    There  is  a  bonan/.a  of  wealth  in  them  for 
those  who  show  faith  by  jiutting  intelligent  and 
well  directed  work  upon  them. 


freiglit  to  this  Coast  of  itself  gives  the  California 
producers  an  immense  advantage.  In  view  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Los  Angeles 
county  for  manufacturing  pui-jjoses  these  petroleum 
beds  have  a  great  significance.  They  will  furnish 
in  the  near  future  the  means  for  generating  iKJwer 
to  run  many  branches  of  industry.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  a  ililigeut  quest  will  be  made  for  the 
petroleum  gas  which  has  given  such  a  great  boom 
t<j  the  iron  and  other  manufactories  of  Pittsburg. 
One  of  the  most  ex[>erienced  oil  men  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  spent  some  weeks  in  a  iiersevering 
study  of  this  section  huit  winter,  informed  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Herald  that,  in  his  judgment,  all  that 
was  needed  to  assure  us  gas  in  abundance  was  the 
proper  energy  in  prosiwcting  for  it.  He  believed 
th:it  he  had  discovered  a  h.alf  a  doze.i  places  where 
sinking  to  the  proper  depths  would  result  in  find- 
ing it.  One  g.-is  well  would  o|)en  a  manufactming 
perspective  for  Ijos  Angeles  whose  importance 
could  not  be  exaggerated.  The  g;«  itself  exists  on 
the  hills  biick  of  the  city  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  Court  House.  One  of  the  pastimes  of  the 
boys  has  been  setting  fire  to  the  strong  jets  which 
burst  out  of  the  earth  within  sight  of  the  Ellis 
Villa  College  (now  the  Belmont  Hotel)  and  it  can 
undoubtedly  be  had  in  quantities  for  the  seeking." 


OCR    PBTROLBUU    FIELDS     AND  NAT. 
17RAL.  OAS. 

The  following  from  the  Ivos  Angeles  Herald, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  jietroleum  aud 
natural  gas  dejjosits  of  that  county:  "The  oil 
measures  of  I^os  Angeles  county  are  developing  to 
a  magnitude  well  calculated  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  oil  men  all  over  the  world,  for  the  whole 
world  is  interested  in  jiet-oleum.  In  this  county 
alone  they  have  now  been  shown  to  extend  for  a 
distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  running  from, 
the  I'ico  canyon  and  its  tributaries  to  the  Puente, 
and  even  farther  south.  Last  winter  we  had 
amongst  us  several  of  the  heaviest  oil  men  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  wore  all  very  f:ivoralj|y 
impressed  with  the  extent  and  promise  of  the  Los 
Angeles  oil  field.  The  most  encouraging  charac- 
teristic of  the  Pico  wells  is  that  they  have  been 
worked  for  nearly  ten  years  past  without  any 
appreciable  diminution  of  their  yield.  ( )ne  well 
in  this  gulch  has  produced  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  barrels  during  that  time;  and  the  sinking 
of  wells  in  its  immediate  ueighborhiMid,  which  are 
also  good  producers,  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to 
affect  its  daily  average.  ITie  pr.')|)erty  which  has 
been  brought  to  a  highly  satisfactory  stivge  of  pro- 
duction by  the  Messrs.  Rowland  and  Lacy,  on  the 
Puente,  seems  to  have  the  same  unlimited  i>romi8e 
that  characterizes  the  Pico  canyon.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  field  is  that  it  is  constantly 
shifting,  being  now  a  hundred  miles  and  more 
from  the  original  li>c.ition.  There  are  not  wanting 
signs  of  its  early  exhaustion,  when  the  value  of  the 
large  aud  rehablo  dciKisits  of  Cidifornia  will  be 
fully  appreciated.    The  premium  involved  in  the 


FREE    I^AND    IN    LAKE  COUNTT. 

We  commend  the  following  from  the  Lakeport 
A  valanche,  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
.'seeking  homes  in  California:  "We  have  long 
considered  the  chemical  hills  of  Lake  county 
most  desir.able  as  grape  and  fruit  land,  and  we  feel 
confident  that  it  is  only  necess.iry  that  i>eople  out- 
side should  know  of  the  vast  amimnt  of  valuable 
Government  land  which  litill  lies  unclaimed  in  oui 
mountains  to  induce  an  immigration  to  this  region 
similar  to  that  which  has  maile  the  southern  part 
of  our  State  blossom  .is  the  rose.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  little  glades  in  the  mountains,  free  of 
frosts  and  beautifully  watered  by  unfailing  streams 
of  clear  water,  where  from  one  to  six  or  seven 
acres  of  level  land  may  be  h:iil  upon  the  creek  bed 
or  bottom,  while  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  acresof 
hill  land,  not  too  steep  for  the  |j1ow,  could  l>e 
covered  by  the  same  ISO-acre  location.  ( )f  course, 
they  are  now  remote  from  m.irket,  and  will  he 
difficult  to  re.ich  ;ind  work,  but  men  with  perse- 
verenc-e  and  i>.itient  industry  cannot  fail  to  extract 
a  competency  from  them  with  little  outhiy  of  other 
capitiU  than  the  labor  of  then-  hands.  We  know 
of  thous;inds  of  acres  of  ginul  land,  not  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Lakeport,  well  watered  by  liv- 
ing springs,  the  soil  consisting  of  a  light  rod  loam, 
where  tomato  and  cucumber  jilaiits  were  green  and 
tliriviug  on  Christmas  day.  What  better  location 
for  an  orange  or  olive  orchard?  No  part  of  this 
laud  is  over  four  miles  from  the  navigable  wat«;rs 
of  Clear  Jjake,  which  will  soon  be  connected  with 
tide  water  by  rail.  Most  of  this  land  ia  now  stand- 
ing idle,  some,  indeed,  under  fence,  while  the  title 
to  UHich  of  it  still  remains  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  some  of  it  is  by  no  means  level,  yot 
rougher  land  is  worked  in  the  finit-hills  .nijoiniiig 
St.  Helena  with  profit  to  the  vineyard  owner. 
We  ho|ie  to  see  all  of  this  land  siieeilily  put  under 
cultivation,  anil  feel  confident  it  soon  will  be." 


INTERNAL.  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Modesto  Herald  says.  "The  most  en- 
couraging thing  of  U)cal  imimrtance  is  the  survey 
now  going  on  from  the  Merced  falls  down  Dry 
creek  toward  Turlock  for  an  irrig.iting  canal.  It 
hits  been  demonstrated  that  this  canal  can  be  built 
for  loss  than  one-half  the  money  anticipated,  aud 
the  farmers  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tuolumne 
are  in  high  glee  over  the  i)ro8i>ects.  One  man  pro- 
(loses  til  take  stock  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 
They  have  concluded  to  finish  the  survey  immedi- 
ately and  commence  the  work  a,t  an  early  day. 
Tlie  programme  is  to  have  the  water  to  the  Oavis 
ranch  this  fall,  and  continue  the  work  until  it  is 
carried  to  the  San  Ji>ar|uin.  It  will  jiass  through 
and  water  a  large  bolt  of  farming  land,  and  oihjii 
up  an  oi>])ortunity  for  vineyards,  orchards  and 
alf.ilfa  which  will  profit  the  present  land-owners. 
The  bed  of  Dry  creek  is  almost  a  canal  without 
any  excavation,  and  will  lessen  the  cost  of  making 
the  canal  at  least  one-half.  A  beginning  is  all  that 
is  wanted  to  8t;vrt  a  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tuoluu.ne,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fact." 


"Tlie  future  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  not 
a  cheerful  thing  to  contemplate  or  8|>eculate  over. 
Enough  of  it  is  evideut  to  show  the  wisilom  of 
adopting  a  defensive  and  i)rudential  rather  than 
an  aggressive  :mil  imperious  policy  by  labor  oi^aii' 
izatioiis.  It  looks  to  impartial  observers  as  if  labor 
would  in  a  not  remote  future  find  itself  engaged  in 
a  struggle  to  maintain  present  rates  and  hours, 
rather  than  occupying  a  |K>sition  to  demand  larger 
concessions.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so,  but  there  is 
more  cowardice  than  wisdom  in  avoiding  the  logic 
of  fiicts." 
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NAPA  COUNTY. 


ITS    BOUNDARIBS,    AREA,     SOIL,  c£l- 
HATE  AND  PRODUCTIONS.  SPRINGS, 
VAIjIiEYS,    MOUNTAINS,  ETC. 


Its  Towns,  Villages,   Resources  and  Busi- 
ness Features  Noted . 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  Tax  Resoukoks.] 
Napa  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
oonnty,  on  the  east  by  Tolo  and  Solano,  south  by 
Solano,  which  sepirates  it  from  San  Pablo  bay,  and 
west  by  Sonoma  county.  It  has  an  area  of  790 
square  miles,  or  about  505,000  acres.  The  soil  in 
the  valleys  is  principally  a  dark,  gravelly  loam,  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  and  having  sniBcient  porosity  to 
keep  the  surface  free  from  mud,  even  in  the  rainy 
season.  The  topography  of  the  county  is  a  succes- 
sion of  low  mountain  ranges  and  picturesque  val- 
leys, the  highest  peak  being  Mt.  St.  Helena,  which 
reaches  an  altitude  of  1,343  feet.  The  principal 
valley  is 


Napa  county  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  coan- 
ties  in  the  State,  and  the  secret  of  its  prosperity  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  great  ranches  or  cattle 
ranges,  occupying  vast  areas  of  territory  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  industrious  home-seekers,  but  the  land  is 
divided  into  small  farms,  giving  pleasant  and  pros- 
perous homes  to  a  large  number  of  intelligent, 
thrifty  and  contented  families. 

Berryessa  Valley. 
This  beautiful  valley  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  and  is  about  eight  miles  in 
length  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  con- 

I  taining  about  6,700  acres.  In  the  nature  of  its  soil 
and  climate  it  is  very  similar  to  Napa  valley  and  is 
equally  noted  for  its  fertility  and  productiveness. 
Other  small  but  attractive  valleys,  noted  for  their 
adaptibility  to  fruit  and  vine  culture  and  for  their 
great  productiveness,  are  Chile,  Connecticut,  Wor- 
den,Capella  and  Pope  valleys, aU  filled  with  vineyards 
and  orchards,  and  presenting  an  aspect  ol  industry 
and  thrift  which  captivates  the  eye  and  delights  the 
heart  of  the  beholder,  causing  him  to  Piclaira  in 

I  the  words  of  the  poet : 


property  is  now  managed  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  Ool.  Jackson,  whose  genial  qualities  as  a 
host,  and  brilliaot  c  nversational  powers  as  a  com- 
panion, place  his  guests  at  once  at  their  ease  and 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  enjoying  the  comforts 
oi  home.  The  location  of  the  springs  possesses  all 
the  elements  of  scenic  beauty  and  romance.  Occu- 
pying an  elevation  of  about  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing, 
and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  simply  enchanting. 
The  vision  embraces  tne  beautiful  val'ny  below, 
the  foothills,  orcliards  and  vineyards  ;  lofty  St. 
Helena  on  the  north,  and  on  the  west  gleam  the 
emerald  waves  of  the  broad  Pacific,  dancing  in  the 
sunlight.  Directly  from  the  Springs,  prepared  in 
Nature's  lalwratory  the  water  known  as  Napa  Soda  is 
bottled,  and  shipped  in  large  quantities  all  over  the 
world.   At  Calistoga  are  located  the  celebrattd 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs, 
Second  only  to  those  of  Napa  as  objects  of  interest 
to  tourists  and  others.   There  are  twenty-two  of 
these  Springs,  continually  boiling,  bubbling  and 
sparkling,  each  one  differing  from  the  others  in 


j  wheat,  barley  and  other  cereals,  also  fruit,  i> 

and  other  vegetables  in  abundance  and  of  evi 
I  riety.  In  1885,  Napa  county  had  23  550  acres  huwu 
I  to  wheat,  which  yielded  275,000  centals ;  2,993  acres 
were  devoted  to  barley,  yielding  41,000  centals  ; 
1,880  acres  wore  sown  to  oats,  yielding  29,000  cen- 
tals ;  1,031  acres  were  planted  to  corn,  which  pro- 
duced 18,500  centals  and  0,578  acres  were  devoted 
to  hay,  producing  11,000  tons.  Tlie  vines  in  the 
couAty  are  classed  as  follows  :  1,557  acres  are  two 
years  old ;  2,485  acres  are  three  years  old ;  3,100 
acres  are  four  years  old  ;  2,3.38  acres  are  five  years 
old  ;  4,718  acres  are  six  years  old,  besides  several 
vineyards  planted  this  season,  the  number  of  acres 
in  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  While 
in  the  county  we  were  courteously  shown  through 
a  number  of  wineries  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
test  the  quality  of  their  delicious  contents.  C.  An- 
duran  <^  Co.,  of  Napa  city,  are  proprietors  of  the 
famous 

Uncle  Sam  Wine  Cellar, 

Which  has  the  reputation  of  producing  some  of 
the  finest  winea  and  brandies  ever  made  in  th>> 


AROUND   THE  WORLD. 


Napa  Valley, 
Which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of 
the  many  lovely  valleys  of  our  State.  This  valley 
is  about  thirty-five  miles  in  length  and  varies  in 
width  from  one  to  six  miles,  the  narrowest  portion 
being  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  This 
valley  is  reached  by  tniee  lines  of  railways;  the 
California  Pacific  and  Northern  Railroads  enter  the 
county  at  its  extreme  southern  boundary,  via  Val- 
lejo,  and  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company's  routes  along  the  eastern  border  of  San 
Pablo  and  San  Francisco  bays,  through  Oakland  to 
San  Francisco,  which  is  forty-six  miles  from  Napa 
City.  The  valley  comprises  about  56,000  acres, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  the  choicest  grape  and  fruit 
land  in  the  world.  The  foothills  and  mountain 
ranges  are  well-timbered,  with  madrone,  pine,  al- 
der and  numerous  other  species,  and  in  the  valleys 
are  to  be  found  the  oak,  eucalyptus  walnut,  locust 
and  many  other  varieties  of  shade,  ornamental  and 
nnt-bearing  trees,  which  furnish  a  charming  as- 
pect to  the  landscape.  The  population  of  Napa 
oonnty  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  fruit-raising,  agriculture  and  wine-making. 


 "If  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 

TLo  heart  tliat  is  humblo  might  seek  for  it  hero." 

The  Suscol  valley,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  and  which  extends  into  Solano  county,  is 
noted  for  its  dairy  products  which  are  among  the 
finest  in  the  State.  Prominent  among  the  at- 
tractions in  Napa  county,  and  especially  interest- 
ing to  invalids  and  tourists,  are  its 
Mineral  Springs, 
Which  are  annually  sought  by  the  votaries  of  pleas- 
ure in  great  numl  ers,  as  well  as  by  those  who  seek 
to  restore  enfeebled  health  by  their  medical  prop- 
erties. The  most  famous  of  these  springs  are  the 
Napa  Soda  Springs  situated  about  five  miles  from 
Napa  City,  now  the  property  of  Col.  J.  P.  Jackson, 
formerly  of  the  San  Francisco  Post,  who  has  spar- 
ed neither  labor  nor  expense  in  making  this  place 
one  of  the  most  pleaiiant  and  attractive  health  and 
pleasure  resorts  in  California.  In  this  he  has  emi- 
nently succeeded,  and  the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  to- 
day have  a  world-wide  reputation.  The  hotel  ac- 
commodations are  ample  and  in  every  respect  first- 
class,  while  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  waters 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  ia  the  world.  The  entire 


medicinal  properties.  The  iEtna  Hot  Springs,  the 
Walter  Springs  and  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
near  St.  Helena,  are  all  celebrated  places  of  resort 
and  noted  the  world  over  for  their  curative 
qualities. 

Viticulture 

Is  the  principal  industry  of  Napa  county,  and  is 
fast  superseding  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  other 
s'aple  products  of  agriculture.  The  profits  arising 
from  grape  growing  for  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
has,  within  the  last  few  years,  largely  increased  the 
value  of  lands  suitable  for  this  branch  of  industry. 
While  grapes  are  cultivated  in  almost  every  county 
in  the  State,  no  region  seems  bo  well  adapted  to  all 
the  requirements  of  wine-making  as  the  central 
portion  of  Napa  valley.  A  moderate  temperature 
and  an  equable  climate  seem  to  bo  the  prime  requi- 
sites of  a  good  wine  country,  and  tbatNapavalh  y  pos- 
sesses these  requisites  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  evi- 
denced by  the  number  of  gallons  of  wine  and  bran- 
dy made  during  the  vintage  of  1885,  which  is  re- 
ported to  be  about  2,750,000  gallons,  a  part  of 
which  was  made  into  brandy.  Besides  her  fine 
vineyards,  Napa  county  raises  large  quantities  of 


State.  The  proprietors  are  French,  and  are  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  art  of  wine-making  and  the 
distillation  of  brandy.  Their  wines  are  reputed 
to  be  superior  to  the  imported  article,  as  they  are 
made  from  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  and  are  not 
marred  by  adulteration.  Largo  quantities  are 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
the  wines  of  this  establishment  become  better 
known,  they  are  hold  in  high  esteem  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  constantly  increasing.  They 
have  enormous  warerooms  in  San  Francisco  at  615 
and  517  Sacramento  Street,  where  lovers  of  good 
wine  may  obtain  a  supply. 

Nine  miles  north  of  Napa  City,  on  the  line  of  the 
railroad,  is 

Yountville, 

Named  tor  the  late  George  C.  Yount,  an  old  Califor- 
nia pioneer  and  a  resident  of  Napa  county  before 
the  discovery  of  gold.  Mr.  O.  Groczinger  has 
here  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  complete  winer- 
ies in  the  valley.  The  buildings  are  brick  and  are 
constructed  in  the  most  substantial  and  convenient 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  business 
of  wine-making.  They  are  systematically  arranged, 
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lighted  by  gas  and  are  supplied  with  an  elevator, 
which  raisea  eight  hundred  pounds  per  minute 
and  is  driven  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Mr.  Gioez- 
iuger's  ranch  conststs  of  2,000  acres,  five  hundred 
and  thirty  cf  which  he  has  in  vinos,  three  hundred 
acres  being  in  bearing.  He  has  also  planted  olives, 
prunes  and  apricots  on  available  sections  of  the 
ranch,  and  is  constantly  clearing  the  hill  land  for 
other  purposes.  Three  miles  further  north  is 
OakTille. 

Here  is  situated  the  winery  and  vineyard  of  Mr 
H.  W.  Crabb,  who  haa  some  three  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  foreign  vines.  In  this  vineyard  are 
upwards  of  three  hundred  varieties  of  grapes,  all 
in  bearing.  He  crushes  his  grapes  with  a  Heald 
Steam  Crusher  and  uses  a  hydraulic  apparatus  of 
great  power  in  the  process  of  pressing.  Near  by 
the  railroad  station  is  the  Nouveau  Medoo  Winery, 
owned  by  Messrs.  Brun  *  Co.  Their  cellars  cover 
about  two  acres  of  ground  and  have  all  the 
necessary  appliances  for  wine-making.  Their 
vineyard  is  located  on  Howell  mountain,  and  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  and  one-half 
acres,  of  which  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  are 
in  bearing.  Some  two  miles  from  OakvUle,  at 
Rutherford,  is 

Eaifle  Nook  Winery, 
The  property  of  Captain  G.  Niebaum,  who  owns 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres  of  land, 
two  hundred  acres  of  which  is  vineyard,  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  bearing 
vines.  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  places  in  the 
valley;  the  Captain  spares  no  expense  in  making 
improvements,  all  of  which  are  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial.  Our  next  stopping  place  was 

Bello  Station, 
At  which  is  the  Central  Wine  Cellar  and  Distillery, 
the  property  of  R.  M.  Wheeler.  It  Is  a  two-story, 
concrete  structure,  with  a  capacity  of  125,000  gal- 
lons, and  supplied  with  all  the  latest  improved 
wine-making  machinery.  Near  by  in  the  ().ik  Grove 
Cellar,  owned  by  Judge  J.  H.  McCord.  whose  vine- 
yard constats  of  fifty  acjes  of  the  finest  varieties 
of  vines,  and  the  wine  he  makes  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Mr.T.  H.  Ink  has  a  fine  viueyard  of]  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres,  and  has  built  a  splendid  resi- 
dence on  the  property,  costing  some  $10,000.  He 
also  owns  a  large  tract  in  Pope  valley,  which  he  is 
subdividing  into  small  holdiugs  and  selling  to  set- 
tlers. The  soil  is  unsurpassed  for  fruit  and  vine 
culture.   Two  and  one-half  milts  further  north,  is 

Vineland  Statio-, 
Where  is  located  the  winery  of  Mr.  John  Thomann, 
which  is  supplied  with  a  side-track  for  the  ship- 
ment of  wines.  This  cellar  is  a  substantial  frame 
structure  and  the  quality  of  hit  winosirtof  the  best. 
G.  C.  Fountain,  has  a  vinoyurd  of  fifty-two  acres 
in  bearing,  and  his  wine  cellar  has  a  capacity  of 
40,000  gallons.  Near  by  is  tha  winery  of  Hon.  H. 
A.  Pellet,  who  has  a  fine  vineyard  of  forty  acres,  all 
in  bearing.  His  wines  have  a  high  reputation  for 
excellence  and  are  much  sought  for  by  purchasers. 
In  one  of  the  prtttiist  spots  near  St.  Helena,  is 
located  the 

EdKar  Uili  Winery, 
The  property  of  Mr.  William  Scheffler,  who  has  in 
all.  some  seven  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  laud, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  which  are  in  bearing 
vines,  besides  which  he  leases  from  other  parties 
some  one  hundred  acres  of  vineyard. 

The  stone  wine  cellars  of  Beringer  Bros.,  near 
Calistoga,  present  the  most  picturesque  combina- 
tion of  buildings  to  be  seen  in  Napa  county.  The 
natural  advantages  of  their  location  could  not  be 
better.  The  cellars  are  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  road,  on  an  elevated  plateau,  several  feet 
above  the  road  bed,  and  are  built  in  and  against 
the  hills  ill  the  rear.  The  vineyard  contains  one 
hundred  and  five  acres,  all  of  which  are  in  bearing. 
A  little  farther  on  is 

KruK  Station, 
Where  the  mammoth  winery  of  Mr.  Charles  Krug, 
is  located  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  vineyard  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres,  in  a  beautiful 
grove  of  oaks.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out, 
with  green  lawns,  gravel  walks  and  drives,  hedges 
and  flowers  in  profusion.  The  wine  cellar  has  a 
capacity  of  500,000  gallons. 

The  wineries  of  J.  C.  Weinberger,  John  Laurent, 
Edmond  Heyman,  F.  Scearoni  and  others  are  well 
worthy  of  a  visit,  but  we  have  not  space  to  particu- 
larize farther. 

Situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Napa 
river,  and  on  the  Napa  branch  of  the  California 
Pacific  and  Northern  Railroad,  is 
Napa  City. 

It  ifl  forty-six  miles  due  north  from  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, many  of  whose  wealthy  and  prominent  citi- 
zens spend  the  summer  there.  The  surrounding 
country  is  level  and  the  soil  rich  and  product- 
ive. The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad 
streets  lined  with  beautiful  shade  trees  and  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  The  business  portion  is  built 
of  brick  and  presents  a  handsome  appearance. 
This  being  the  county  seat,  the  most  conspicuous 
building  is  the  Court  House,  a  handsome  structure 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $70,000.  The 
city  has  first-class  educational  and  religious  privi- 
leges, being  well  supplied  with  schools,  both  public 


and  private,  and  churches  of  all  denominations. 
Prominent  among  the  educational  Institutions  is 
the  Napa  Collegiate  Institute,  a  fine  three-story 
building,  with  supplementary  edifices  and  beauti-  ' 
ful  grounds.  This  Institute  comprises  eight  dis-  j 
tinct  departments  of  study,  classified  as  follows: 
Scientific,  Classical,  Musical,  Elocutionary,  Fine 
Art,  Commercial,  Normal  and  Primary.  The  [ 
several  departments  are  in  charge  of  teachers  of 
experience  and  ability,  chosen  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  work.  The  Commercial  Department  1 
is  provided  with  all  the  facilities  of  a  modern  Busi- 
ness College.  The  efficient  Principal,  A.  E.  Lasher, 
A.  M.  has  no  superior  in  California  as  an  educator 
of  youth,  and  no  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  a 
higher  reputation,  than  the  Institute  under  his 
charge.  The  Napa  Ladies  Seminary  is  a  long  es- 
tablished educational  institution  of  high  repute, 
and  very  popular  as  a  school  for  young  ladies.  The 
Oak  Mound  School  offers  superior  advantages  to 
boys  and  young  men  who  desire  a  thorougli  train- 
ing in  all  the  branches  of  study  from  primary  in- 
struction to  the  higher  classes.  The  public  schools 
are  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  private  schools  .is 
trainers  of  youthful  intellect  and  are  noted  for  the 
efliciency  of  their  teachers. 

Newspapers. 
The  oldest  newspaper  in  Napa  county  is  the  Daily 
and  Weekly  Reporter,  published  by  Dwight  L. 
Hackett.   It  was  established  in  1856,  and  has  ever 
been  earnest  in  its  efforts  to  promote  the  interests 
of  Napa  county.   It  is  ably  edited  and  is  one  of  our  ! 
most  valued  exchanges.   The  Daily  and  Weekly 
Hey  i^ler,  published  by  G.  N.  Francis,  is  also  a  very 
ably  conducted  journal,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  | 
county.  I 
Banks. 

The  Bank  of  Napa,  established  in  1871,  has  a  paid 
.ip  capital  of  $180,800,  and  a  surplus  of  $80,028.  It 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  loans  money  at 
low  rates  of  interest.  Solon  M.  Chapman  is  Prtsi- 
dent  and  C.  B.  Gritman,  Cashier.  The  Banking 
House  of  James  H.  Goodman  &  Co.,  was  establish- 
ed in  1858.  This  is  a  private  banking  institution, 
yet  its  business  relations  with  the  public  are  the 
same  as  an  incorporated  bank.  They  have  corres- 
pondents in  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Seeley  &  Brickford,  also  conduct  a  private 
banking  institution.  They  do  ;  general  banking 
business  and  also  insurance. 

Real  Estate. 

Prominent  among  the  reliable  real  estate  dealers 
is  the  firm  of  Mount,  Boke  &  Co.,  who  do  a  large 
business  in  their  line.  On  their  list  are  fruit,  grain 
and  grazing  ranches  as  well  as  residence  property 
in  Niipa  City.  They  albo  do  an  insurance  and  col- 
lection business.  Hunt  &,  Wood  are  also  dealers  in 
real  estate.  They  have  some  fine  property  on  their 
list  and  any  information  obtained  from  them  con- 
cerning lands  in  Napa  county  may  be  considered 
reliable. 

Hotels. 

Napa  city  is  amply  supplied  with  good  hotels. 
The  Palace  is  a  fine  three-story  structure,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  near  the  railroad  depot;  kept 
by  J.  W.  Cowan,  who  spares  neither  pains  nor  ex- 
pense to  make  his  guests  comfortable  while  they 
sojourn  at  his  "Palace."  The  hotel  is  a  fire-proof 
building  of  one  hundred  rooms  well  furnished  and 
ventilated  and  having  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Mr.  Cowan  possesses  every  qualification  for  the  po- 
sition he  occupies  and  his  hotel  is  exceedingly  pop- 
ular, both  with  residents  and  the  traveling  public. 
The  New  Napa  Hotel,  kept  by  Mrs.  E  A.  Hogau  is 
a  three-story  frame  structure  of  one  hundred 
rooms,  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  corner  of 
First  and  Main  Streets.  The  house  and  furniture 
are  new  and  furnish  superior  accommodations  to 
guests.  Eicli  room  is  supplied  with  pure  running 
water,  gas  and  electric  bells.  The  Revere  House  is 
a  three-story  brick  building,  having  thirty  well- 
furnished  rooms,  and  is  located  on  Second  street 
opposite  the  Court  House.  The  table  is  well  sup- 
plied with  the  best  the  market  affords,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  hotel  is  a  first-class  bar  and  bil- 
liard room. 

The  Metropolitan  Livery  Stable  is  located  on 
Main  street,  opposite  the  Napa  Hotel,  where  fine 
teams  and  saddle  horses  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
rates.  Mr.  William  Gardner,  the  proprietor,  also 
operates  a  stage  line  between  Napa  city,  Sonoma 
and  Knoxville. 

Navigation. 

There  are  two  steamers  which  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Napa  city  and  San  Francisco.  The  gteamer 
Caroline,  George  H.  Oakley  Master,  is  a  stern- 
wheel  boat  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  is 
fitted  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
freight.  Fare  for  passengers,  is  one  dollar.  The 
steamer  Emma,  G.  G.  Pinkham,  Master,  also  a 
stern-wheel  boat,  makes  two  trips  weekly,  carrying 
all  kinds  of  freight  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton.  Between  railroad  and  steamer,  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  Napa  are  ample,  and  render  it 
an  eligible  site  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mannfactares. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  manufactories  here, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  extensive  tannery 
of  B.  F.  Sawyer  &  Co.  This  firm  tans,  annually, 
upwards  of  300,000  calf,  sbee^,  ^oat  and  deer  skins 


by  the  Napa  patent  process.  They  are  also  in  the 
business  of  wool-pulling,  and  pull  upwards  of 
1,000,000  pounds  of  wool  per  annum.  They  employ 
alraut  two  hundred  men,  and  have  over  $200,000 
invested  in  the  enterprise.  The  firm  consists  of 
F.  A.  Sawyer,  A.  W.  Norton,  8.  E.  Holden  and  E. 
Manasse.  Their  San  Francisco  office  is  at  No.  312 
Clay  street.  The  steam  tannery  of  Thomas  McBain, 
is  located  in  East  Napa.  The  product  of  this  tan- 
nery is  principally  harness  leather  and  skirting,  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  sole  and  shoe  leather,  of 
which  some  1G,000  sides  are  annually  produced. 
This  tanning  has  risen  from  small  b  >ginniug8  to  be 
one  of  Napa's  most  important  interests.  Near  by 
is  the  Glue  Factory,  where  large  quantities  of  that 
article  is  manufactured  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  the  Eastern  States.  On 
Third  street.  East  Napa,  the  Napa  Drain  and  Tile 
Factory  manufacture  a  superior  article  of  pipe  for 
sewers  and  for  draining  wet  land.  Near  the  rail- 
road depot  is  the  Napa  Woolen  Mill,  under  the  effi- 
cient management  of  Mr.  George  H.  Proctor. 
There  are  manufactured  all  kinds  of  flannels, 
tweods,  cashmeres,  etc.,  and  about  100,000  pounds 
of  clean  wool  are  consumed  annually.  The  Ver- 
non Flouring  Mills  owned  by  W.  R.  Cooper,  and 
the  Napa  City  Mills  owned  by  William  Stoddard, 
furnish  facilities  for  grinding  all  the  wheat  rais- 
ed in  the  vicinity.  The  Napa  Brewery,  G.  Wagner 
proprietor,  produces  about  3,000  bariels  of  first- 
class  beer  annually.  The  Enterprise  Planing  Mills 
owned  by  W.  P.  Corlett  &  Sons,  turn  out  water- 
tanks,  fruit-boxes,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc.,  of  the 
best  quality.  Newman  &  Winn  are  fine  marble 
workers,  who  thoroughly  understand  their  busi- 
ness. B.  W.  Robertson  is  proprietor  of  the  Napa 
Coffee  and  Spice  Mills.  He  manufactures  the  Cal- 
ifornia Grape  Baking  Powder,  which  has  a  wide 
reputation  and  has  no  superior. 

A.  Hatt  is  an  extensive  dealer  in  wood,  coal,  hay, 
feed  and  provisions.  George  Smith  deals  in  books, 
stationery,  musical  instruments,  etc.,  and  does  an 
extensive  business.  David  L.  Haas,  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  book,  music  and  ithographing  business  in 
Napa.  Giles,  Eyser  &  Welti  have  the  leading  fur- 
niture and  carpet  house  in  the  county,  and  their 
business  is  constantly  increasing.  Skirles  &  Tyr- 
rell are  practical  wagon  and  carriage  makers,  and 
masters  of  their  business.  James,  Boggs  &  James 
are  the  principal  lumber  dealers,  and  keep  on  hand 
some  10,000,000  feet  of  all  varieties  of  lumber,  as 
well  as  doors,  sash,  b'inds,  hair,  lime,  cement,  etc. 
Napa  city  wears  a  lively  business  aspect,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  of  our  interior  cities. 
I  St  Helena 

Is  an  incorporated  town,  and  next  in  importance  to 
I  Napa  City.   It  has  a  population  of  about  two^thou- 
j  sand,  and  is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Napa  Valley 
Railroad  within  three  hours'  ride  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  ol  a  fine  agricultural  and 
horticultural  country,  has  ample  water-works  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  mountain  water,  both 
for  household  and  irrigating  purposes.    It  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  towns  in  California,  and  is  noted  for 
j  the  superiority  of  its  wines.   As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  throughout  the  valley  it  rests  upon  one 
continuous  vineyard,  laden,  in  their  season,  with 
thousands  of  tons  of  delicious  grapes,  which  soon 
find  their  way  in  liquid  form  into  the  numerous  wine 
cellars  which  here  abound. 
There  are  two  newspapers  published  here;  the 
i  SUir,  edite<l  and  published  by  W.  A.  McKuider, 
and  the  7'iines,  edited  and  published  by  J.  8.  Hay. 
Both  papers  are  creditable  specimens  of  California 
interior  journals,  and  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Napa  county. 

Th3  hotels  of  St.  Helena  are  exceptionally  good 
for  an  interior  town.  The  Windsor  is  kept  by  S. 
Alstrom,  and  the  guest  must  be  hard  to  please  in- 
deed, who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  accommodations 
furnished  here.  Mr.  Alstom  personally  superin- 
tends the  culinary  department,  aud  a  better  ap- 
1  pointed  table  cannot  be  found  outside  of  San  Fran- 
!  Cisco.  The  St.  Helena  Hotel,  kept  by  A.  Tonnallo, 
is  also  an  excellent  hotel,  where  guests  are  pro- 
vided with  every  possible  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence. 

The  Bank  of  81.  Helena,  organized  by  the  wine 
manufacturers  of  the  valley,  has  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000.  The  officers  are  :  Seneca  Ewer,  President ; 
Wm.  Schefller,  Vice-President,  and  Owen  Wade, 
Cashier.    W.  A.  C.  Smith  established  a  private 

bank  here  some  ten  years  ago  and  does  a  good 

business. 

The  St.  Helena  Academy  is  an  excellent  school 
and  is  appreciated.and  well  supported  by  the  people 
I  in  this  vicinity. 

I     The  various  departments  of  bnsiness  are  well 
j  represented.   J.  H.  Steves,  is  a  dealer  in  stoves  and 
tinware,  and  is  also  a  first-class  plumber.   J.  R, 
Kettlewell  iV  Son  are  dealers  in  hardware,  besides 
running  an  extensive  carriage  and  wagon  shop. 
Alden  <t  Merriman  keep  the  largest  clothing  house, 
also  a  large  stock  of  general  merchandise  and  a  full 
line  of  groceries.   Logan  &■  Simmons  are  the  lead- 
ing dealers  in   furniture,  carpets  and  window 
shades,  paper  hangings,  upholstery,  etc.  Frank 
Pellet  keeps  the  principal  lumber  yard  in  the  place. 
I  James  Ruttledge  is  a  dealer  in  paints,  oil,  varnish, 
I  brushes,  etc.   Charles  H.  Gibbs  is  proprietor  of 
the  St.  Helena  Stables,  where  fine  horses  and  car- 


riages may  be  procured  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
most  extensive  manufacturing  establishment  here 
is  the  Planing  Mill  and  Foundry  of  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Duckworth  &  Gennng.  Here  is  manufactured 
all  the  machinery  necessary  for  wine-making, 
notably  their  celebrated  wine  pump,  which 
is  extensively  used  and  as  yet  has  no  equal.  Wine 
tanks  are  manufactured  in  large  numbers  by  A. 
Pidancet,  who  is  proprietor  of  the  Napa  Valley 
Wine  Cooperage  Shop. 

Calistot^a 

Is  the  terminus  of  the  Napa  branch  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  and  Northern  Railway,  and  is  seven- 
ty-two miles  nortii  of  San  Francisco.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  devoted  to  grape-growing, 
agricultural  and  mining  interests.  The  once  fa- 
mous Calistoga  Hot  Springs  are  located  here,  but 
these  attract  but  very  few  visitors  at  present,  the 
superior  quality  of  other  springs  having  almost 
completely  eclipsed  them.  The  wouderlul  petri- 
fied forest  is  only  five  miles  from  here,  and  is  annu- 
ally visited  by  numerous  tourists  and  sight-seers. 
Sixteen  miles  distant  are  the  world -renow'ned  Gey- 
sers, which  have  been  so  often  described  that  fur- 
her  allusion  ti  them  is  unnecessary. 

There  are  several  hotels  in  Calistoga,  with  excel- 
lent accommodations  for  visitors.  The  Magnolia 
Hotel,  J.  A.  Chesboro  proprietor,  is  the  principal 
one,  and  is  a  fine  structure  with  fifty  well- furnished 
rooms.  The  table  is  well  supplied  and  the  house 
is  liberally  patronized  during  the  summer.  The 
Lodi  Livery  Stable,  kept  by  William  Spiers,  fur- 
nishes fine  teams  and  saddle  horses  to  those  who 
desire  them,  at  reasonable  rates.  Gettleson  &  Co., 
have  the  pioneer  store  of  Calistoga,  and  do  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  general  merchandise.  J.  B. 
Brown  has  the  only  hardware  store  in  town.  His 
stock  consists  of  a  full  line  of  shelf  and  heavy 
hardware  and  agricultural  implements.  B.  F.  Wil- 
son has  a  fine  drug  store,  well-stocked  with  pure 
drugs  and  medicines,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  G.  F. 
Boynton  is  engaged  in  the  furniture  business,  and 
is  also  a  cabinet  maker  and  undertaker.  The  Calis- 
toga and  Clear  Lake  stage  line  starts  from  here, 
running  from  Calistoga  to  Lakeport,  a  distance  of 
forty-eight  miles.  There  are,  several  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  neighboring  mountains  and 
some  of  them  have  been  prospected  with  encourag- 
ing results.  The  next  place  of  importance  is 
Rullierforfl . 
This  thriving  town  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the 
railruEul  midway  between  Napa  and  Calistoga. 
The  surrounding  country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  several  extensive 
wineries  are  located  here,  notably  that  of  Capt- 
Niebaum,  called  the  Eagle  Nook  Winery.  Joshua 
Frye,  deals  in  groceries,  dry  goods,  clothing,  medi- 
cines, hardware  and  agricultural  implements.  He 
is  also  Postmaster,  Wells,  Fargo  A  Cos.'  Agent, 
and  Station  Agent  for  the  Railroad  Company. 
H.  Uortop  Si  Co.,  have  here  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory, where  their  celebrated  side-bar  carts  are  made 
and  shipped  to  all  parLi  of  the  Coast.  They  also 
manufacture  plows  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments. The  Rutherford  Feed  Mill  is  owned  by 
by  Alexander  Salter  iV,  Son.  Its  daily  capacity  is 
about  forty  tons.  At  Oakvillo,  about  two  miles 
distant  from  Rutherford,  on  a  road  bordered  by 
continuous  vineyards,  are  the  extensive  wine  cellars 
of  H.  W.  Crabb  and  Brun  A  Co.,  from  which  large 
shipments  of  excellent  wine  are  constantly  being 
made, 

A  trip  through  Napa  valley  is  a  revelation  to  the 
stranger.  One  is  there  led  to  contemplate  the 
great  possibilities  oi  California  as  a  wine-prodncing 
State,  and  the  miles  of  vineyards,  laden  with  their 
purple  frnit,  which  greet  the  beholder  on  every 
hand  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  here  is 
the  natural  home  of  the  vine,  and  that  ere  long  the 
world  will  look  to  California  for  its  supply  of  the 
generous  beverage. 


THE   SAN    JOAtlVIN    NARROW    G  tPGE. 

It  is  c;irni!stly  ImpiMl  that  tlio  in;m:igers  of  the 
S.  .1.  &  S.  N.  Narrow  (J;lll,^'e  will  si-o  the  desirabil- 
ity of  extending  their  line,  if  not  to  J;u;k8<in,  at 
leibst  in  th;it  direction  as  far  ;i«  the  Gwinn  mine 
scli<Kilh<iuse,  some  six  or  seven  miles  from  Valley 
Sjiring.  To  this  point  tliere  arc  no  serious  engi- 
neering ilittiultios  in  the  way.  The  country  is 
comiKiratively  level,  and  the  extension  could  bo 
inaile  at  a  cost  but  little  in  excess  of  ordinary 
railroa<l  construction.  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  extension  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  lead  the  company  to  un<lertake  the  work  at  an 
e.irly  date.  It  would  bring  Jackson  within  six 
miles  of  a  railro:ul,  and  would  un<|uesti<>nably 
command  the  whole  of  the  freight  and  iiassenger 
traffic  of  this  section,  which  ought  to  be  worth 
looking  after  by  the  owners  of  the  Narrow  Gauge. 
Freight  could  certainly  be  brought  to  Jackson  liy 
that  route  its  cheaply  aaatjiresent  by  way  of  (Jalt. 
We  would  prefer  to  see  the  Amiwlor  Branch  ex- 
tended to  the  mineral  belt,  but  if  that  c-Minot  be, 
we  hope,  iis  the  next  best  thing,  that  the  narrow 
gauge  will  be  pushed  this  way. — Amador  Ledger 


The  papers  in  dififerentjportions  of  the  State 
speak  of  the  times  getting  livelier. 
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A  NOTABLE  SECTION. 


A  TRIP  THROUGH    AMADOR.  CALAVE- 
RAS, TUOtiDMNE   AND  MARIPOSA 
COUNTIES. 


Their  Resonrces,  Baslness  and  Mlnin<;  Pros- 
pects—Description of  Towns  and  Vil- 
lai^es.  Etc 


[By  the  Traveling  Agent  of  The  Resoukces.  ] 


lone  City, 

Amador  cointy,  is  reached  by  a  branch  of  the 
Central  Pacific  road  from  TJalt,  thus  givinjj  the 
pretty  little  town  quite  a  business  .isiiect,  makint; 
it  the  center  of  quite  a  teamin;;  interest.  Tone  has 
four  churches,  .ajjood  and  attractive  school  1)uihlin.L; 
of  three  dei)artiiients,  the  teachers'  salaries  hcm^ 
$100,  $70  .and  per  month.  There  ,vre  three 
hotels,  one  restaurant,  tivo  drus  stores,  five  gen- 
eral raercbanilise  stores,  one  barber's  sho)i,  two 
flouring  mills,  eight  saloons  and  other  business  in- 
terests, lone  and  many  other  towns  in  Amador 
county  have  what  maiij'  towns  of  their  size  cannot 
boast  of,  that  is,  water  works.  The  water  is  pro- 
cured from  the  Mokelumne  river  and  conveyed 
through  the  Amad(U-  Canal  to  the  princii>al  Tnin- 
ing  camps  and  to  nearly  all  the  towns  in  this 
county.  The  water  is  brought  to  Amador  in 
pijjes  at  sm.all  expense,  and  all  through  tlie  dry 
season  the  streets  are  kei)t  free  from  dust  and 
the  gardens  and  numerous  flower  beds  get  abun- 
dant water. 

The  Bloomington  Flour  Mill,  owned  by  Atkin- 
son, Evans  &  Co.,  is  the  largest  mill  in  the  county 
and  h.as  a  capacity  of  one  hmidred  barrels  i)er  d.ay. 

Tlxe  lone  Co.al  and  Iron  Company,  is  one  of  the 
staid  business  enterprises  of  this  part  of  the  county. 
The  coal  fields  extend  over  25,000  or  80,000 
acres.  For  certain  purjioses  this  coal  is  a  success. 
The  branch  of  the  C.  P.  R.  R.  from  Gait  use  this 
in  their  locomotives  with  good  results.  But  little 
of  the  mine  is  developed  as  yet  and  it  may  be  pos- 
sible that  a  much  better  quality  of  coal  abounds. 
This  company  also  own  3.3,000  acres  of  choice 
farming  land  in  the  lone  valley.  They  have  1,.S00 
cattle,  3,000  sheep,  100  horses  .and  other  stock. 
Very  often  four  cuts  of  alfalfa  are  made  off  the 
s.ame  ground  witliin  a  ye.ar.  Mr.  Frank  Friites  is 
the  gener.al  superintemlent.  He  h.os  pleased  lone 
lieople  very  much  Lately  by  discharging  the  Chi- 
nese employed  on  the  r.ancli  and  substituting 
white  labor  in  their  place. 

Dry  town 

Is  a  small,  played-out  mining  town,  twelve  miles 
from  lone.  Tliis  w.as  originally  iieopled  by  a  large 
number  of  busy  miners,  but  the  mines  here  are 
now  working  small  forces  or  are  entirely  aban- 
doned and  Drytown  has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Following  the  ridge  from  Drytown  to  Plymouth 
we  take  in  a  range  of  five  mines,  the  Crown  Point, 
Bonanza,  Cover,  Bunker  Hill  and  Potosi.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  (iover.  This  mine  is 
now  stiperintended  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Call,  a  young 
man  recently  from  Amherst  College.  Mr.  Call  is 
a  young  man,  but  thorouglily  conversant  with 
mines  and  all  mining  interests.  We  are  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  valuiible  information  given. 
The  main  part  of  the  (Jover  mine  had  been  un- 
worked  for  some  time  and  became  flooded,  but 
the  company  now  in  possession  of  the  mine  are 
rapidly  dipping  the  water  out  by  means  of  im- 
mense skitts  which  take  out  three  and  one-quarter 
tons  at  a  time.  A  vein  is  being  followed  in  the 
upper  works  of  the  mine  which  is  very  rich,  .and 
if  every  in<lication  goes  for  anything,  the  fjover 
wiU  ere  long  Ije  one  of  the  richest  mines  in  the 
State.  Near  Drytown  is  the  Phienix  Reduction 
Works,  which  have  acap.ocity  of  three  tuis  of  sul- 
phurets  a  day.  On  the  outskirts  of  Plymouth  is 
the  Pacific  Consolid.ated  Gold  Mining  Comjany. 
This  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  l^layward,  of  San  Fraticisco,  the 
I)rincipal  ownaer,  we  were  permitted  to  visit  the 
mine.  It  is  a  grieat  net-work  of  underground 
tunnels,  ativyed  by  tiers  of  gigantic  pine  timbere. 
It  is  believed  that  not  less  than  five  mUes  of  tun- 
neling is  in  tliLs  vein  on  the  new  level,  now  1,.'")20 
feetbeneatbthe  surface,  .and  shows  thesanie  body  o) 
ores  that  "nave  made  this  the  great  and  rich  mine 
that  it  Ls  t<)-d.ay.  How  much  deeper  the  paying 
ore  can  bo  found  is  but  a  (juestion  for  surmise. 
This  mine  runs  night  and  day,  with  a  force  of  two 
hundred  men  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons  per 
month  an;  taken  out  and  worked  in  the  quartz 
mill  of  one  hundred  .and  twenty  st.amps.  One 
here  realizes  the  truth  of  the  old  .assertion,  "it 
takes  a  gold  mine  to  run  a  gold  mine." 

Plymouth 

Is  the  outgrowth  of  the  mining  interests  in  this 
vicinity.  It  contains  about  1,!>00  inhabitants, 
8upi)orts  a  school  of  five  deiKirtments;  h.as  three 
churches,  three  hotels,  the  usual  numljer  of  stores 
and  other  interests,  and  its  due  projiortion  of  sa- 
loons, fifteen  being  the  number.  The  ])oi)ulati<)n 
is  of  mixed  rivces.  You  will  find  here  Austrians, 
Italians,  Corniahmon,  Welshmen,  Irish,  Germans, 


Mexicans  and  Americans.  Tlio  stoi-es  hero  do  .\  g<K>d 
I>usinoss,  the  principal  ones  being  those  of  tiayw.ard 
&  Co.,  .and  L.  Coblentz  k  Co.  A  worthy  enter- 
prise is  that  of  the  ladies  of  the  phicc  who  have 
establisheil  a  Free  Rea  ling  R  )om,  for  use  of 
young  men  who  have  no  other  places  of  resort 
than  the  saloons. 

The  mines  arcuiud  Plymouth  are  all  iloiug  w<-ll. 
The  New  London  mine  has  struck  a  remarkably 
rich  lep.d,  and  its  owners  are  now  realizing  hand- 
some profits. 

I'lymouth  is  in  gre.at  need  of  a  newspa[)er.  It 
is  a  town  of  l.(>00  or  1,700  inhabit  ints  anil  could 
support  a  goi>il,  live  newspai)er  in  good  shape. 
The  citizens  of  influence  will  ai  I  th  ;  right  party 
in  establishing  a  good  pai>er. 

There  .are  se\eral  good  hay  and  stock  farms  in 
the  vicinity  of  Plymouth.  W.  J.  Mathews,  who 
resiiles  two  miles  northeast  of  the  vdlage,  h.as  a 
farm  of  <me  hundr.'.d  ami  ninety  .acres,  which  ho 
will  dispose  of  cheaply. 

Amador 

Is  a  prosi)erons  mining  t<iwn  of  .about  four  hun- 
dred iuh  il)itants.  It  has  the  usual  uuinl)er  of 
stores  of  various  kinds  of  a  town  of  this  size. 
There  are  two  large  mines  here,  thi;  Kciystonu, 
and  a  conqiaratively  new  mine,  the  South  Spring 
Kill.  The  Keystone  is  too  widely  known  to  ni!ed 
a  description  in  this  correspondence.  It  is  doing 
ius  large  a  business  .as  in  former  years  and  reach- 
ing .as  gooil  results.  The  owners  of  the  South 
Spring  Hill  have  struck  it  rich.  Thirty  st.amps 
.are  kept  coust.antly  running,  with  an  aver.age  of 
$1,000  per  month  for  eiich  stamp.    The  owners 


old  volcano.  This  town  and  vicinity  is  rich  in 
interest  to  the  student  of  geology.  Hero  are 
curiotis  aives  with  walls  of  cryst.alizcd  stahvctitos, 
and  the  earth's  str.ata  .ai-o  so  elevated  iis  to  present 
a  fine  view  and  give  the  geologist  .ami>lc  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  various  forms.  It  has  been 
sometime  since  gohl  was  taken  from  this  vicinity 
in  paying  <piantities  ami  the  town  seems  to  have 
settled  down  into  the  belief  that  the  good  ohl  d.ays 
of  mining  have  gone  by  and  that  the  town  must 
depend  for  its  subsistence  upon  lumber  camps, 
many  of  which  .are  near  by  to  work  the  adjoining 
large  biilt  of  sugar-pines. 

•Jackson 

Is  the  county  seat  of  Am.ador  county,  with  i\ 
po]iulation  of  .about  1,.')00  and  perhaps  is  the  live- 
liest business  town  in  the  county.  Thi;  town  has 
good  schools,  three  churches,  four  hotels,  two 
livery  stables,  three  live  newspapers,  the  Srti/iiicl, 
Disjxi/cli  and  /x(l(/>  r,  a  planing  mdl  .and  its 
l>roportion  of  gener.al  merchandise  and  other 
stores. 

We  had  the  ploiisure  of  meeting  most  of  the 
county  ofticers  and  found  them  to  be  a  pleasant 
antl  geni.al  set  of  men.  Mr.  Matthew  Murry  is 
the  excellent  sheriff  and  has  serveil  sinc(!  liH.S3. 
Judge  Griffin  is  Superior  .Tudge  ami  h<as  held  the 
offices  of  District  Attorney  .and  C(>\inty  .ludge. 
His  decisions  ar<!  clear  and  forcible  and  the  de- 
fend.ant  whether  guilty  or  innocent  is  sure  to 
secure  justice  at  his  hands.  L.  J.  Fountimrose 
holds  the  combined  offices  of  Clerk,  Assessor  and 
Auditor.    We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  sta- 
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were  recently  offered  one  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  dollars  for  this  rich  mine.  It  is  needle;;s  to  say 
that  the  offer  was  refused. 

Salter  Creek 

Is  the  prettiest  town  in  Amador  county.  It 
nestles  among  the  hills  in  a  most  ]jicturesque 
situ.ation.  .Tust  at  i)rescnt,  merchants  are  com- 
l)Iaining  a  little  of  h.ard  times,  owiTi  ;  to  the  mines 
being  closed  down.  Sutter  Creek  has  two 
churches,  seven  general  merchandise  stores,  two 
hotels,  two  foundries,  two  w.agon  shops,  one  brew- 
ery, one  large  lumber  y.ard,  with  the  due  jjrojjor- 
tion  of  other  biisiness  est.ablishmimts.  The  i)rinci- 
pal  mines  .are,  Amador  (!(msolidated,  Maloney, 
Iowa,  .and  the  Lincoln.  Mr.  (ieorge  Allen  h.as  a 
lumber  yard  in  which  he  carries  a  stock  of  400,0(M) 
feet,  'llii!  foundry  of  Knight  &  Co.,  turn  out  ex- 
cellent water-wheels,  which  find  their  way  into 
sover.al  Western  States.  They  formerly  made  a 
gr<!at  deal  of  sheet-iron  jiiping  for  use  in  hydraulic 
mining,  but  since  legislation  has  to  some  extent 
prohibited  hydr.iulic  mining,  this  branch  of  their 
business  h.as  fallen  away.  'I'he  Sutter  Crec^k 
foundry  m.anufjicture  quartz  crusliers,  Ktauqw  .and 
.all  m.-ichinery  for  use!  in  mining.  Sutter  <  !reek  has 
the  situation  .and  surroundings  for  a  prosperous 
town,  and  if  the  mine  owners  woidd  but  take 
more  interest  in  developing  the  mines  in  this 
vicinity  this  camp  wouhl  thrive  and  prosper 
.as  of  old. 

Volcano 

Is  so  named  from  being  built  in  the  cr.ater  of  an 


tistics  and  valuable  information  concerning  Ama- 
dor county. 

Notes  on  the  Counly. 

Amador  is  essentially  a  mining  comity  ;.lthougli 
the  growing  of  certain  fruits  and  agiiculture  are 
reaching  considerable  imiiortance.  It  is  bounded 
as  follows:  On  the  north  by  VA  Dm-  ido,  (m  the 
east  by  Alpine  on  the  south  by  Calaveras,  and 
on  the  west  by  S.acr.amento  and  San  .loaquin. 
The  total  number  of  .acres  is  3fr2,00().  The  total 
number  cultivated  is  22.5,!)!)7  acres.  The  assessed 
valui!  of  property  wius  this  year,  .1?3,S44,3(>3.  'J'ho 
lower  i)art  of  the  county  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile 
•and  well  adapteil  for  .agricultural  purposes,  and 
though  the  mines  .are  at  pnwent  the  principle 
source  of  wealth  to  the  county  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  great  returns  from  the  v  ork  in 
agriculture  within  a  few  years. 

Calaveras  County. 

Leaving  Am.ador  county,  we  cross  tin;  Mokel- 
umne river  .and  .are  in  Calaveras  county.  The 
first  town  we  enter  is 

Mokelumne  Hill, 
Once  a  large  .and  jirosperous  mining  town  but 
now  a  town  of  but  three  or  four  hundred  inh.abi- 
tants.  An  old  settler  told  us  that  n  the  ))almy 
days  the  town  numbered  0,000  iiihabit.ants,  and 
th.at  the  main  street  presented  a  livelier  .a))pear- 
ance  than  does  our  M.arket  street  in  San  Franci.sco. 
The  town  now  h.as  two  gener.al  stores,  one  variety 
store,  two  blacksmiths,  one  jeweler,  two  shoe 


shops,  three  s.aloons,  two  hotels  and  the  Calaveras 
Clir0nicle,  the  oldest  weekly  in  the  .Stat  '  '  '■■> 
is  a  considerable  fruit  interest,  apricot 
peaches  and  a  tine  variety  of  figs  are  easii 
in  .abundance.  Aflning  does  not  seem  at  present 
very  prosperous,  and  is  can-iod  on  principally  by 
Chinese.  Other  mining  towns  .are  Mos(iuito 
gulch,  B.ailroiul  Flat,  Independence  and  West 
Point  of  which  the  latter  is  the  largest  and  seems 
to  be  doing  quite  .a  business  in  small  mining. 

AngePs  Camp 
Seems  to  be  the  most  flourishing  mining  town  in 
.this  region.  Last  .lune  it  had  its  business  centre 
burned  out,  but  sioce  then  the  business  himses 
au'l  resiliences  h.ave  been  all  rebuilt  and  the  town 
presents  a  new  and  ne.at  .appear.ance. 

The  largest  general  merchandise  store  is  carried 
on  by  .1.  C.  Scrilmer,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  the 
I)lace.  .lohn  Ferry  runs  a  first-cl.ass  livery  and 
sale  st.able.  Mr.  Fred  Briinner  owns  the  market 
here  and  also  has  a  ranch  of  2,000  acres  near  town, 
three  hundred  t<ms  of  h.ay  and  two  hundn!d  .and 
fifty  head  of  cattle  are  for  sale.  Mr.  Brunner 
leaves  his  ranch  on  .account  of  ill-health.  About  .a 
mile  fro'ii  Angel's  cam]>  is 

Altaville, 

A  thriving  little  pliice  of  about  one  hundred  in- 
habitants. This  is  a  very  pretty  spot  for  a  town 
and  just  now  there  is  strong  talk  of  building  a 
r.ailroad  to  this  point  from  Milton.  If  this  is 
done  it  will  give  the  town  a  wonderful  impetus  to 
agriculture  and  fruit-raising,  which  latter  industry 
seems  especially  adapted  to  this  locality. 

B.  R.  Prince,  who  keep.sthe  i)rinciple  store  here, 
has  a  be.autiful  g.arden  in  which  he  has  been  exper- 
imenting as  to  what  kinds  of  fn.its  can  be  r.aised. 
lie  h.us  fine  chen-iep,  figs,  lemons,  or.anges  and  in 
f.act  he  thinks  this  locality  will  grow  .any  .and 
every  kind  of  frui  .  Altaville  has  a  good  brew- 
ery, having  a  capacity  of  eight  barrels  per  day. 
Mrs.  L.  F.  Newminger  is  one  of  the  principle 
property  owners  of  this  village  and  has  a  good 
store  well-stocked  with  a  general  line  of  goods. 

The  mines  near  these  two  villages  are  Large  and 
yield  good  quartz.  The  Angel's  Gold  Mining  Co. 
h.ave  a  good  mine;  though  a  low  grade  of  ore  is 
taken  out,  the  mine  is  worked  by  w.ater  power 
and  so  cheaply  that  it  pays  richly.  This  was 
formerly  the  old  (Jold  Cliff  mine.  It  runs  twenty 
stamps  and  is  superintended  and  owned  largely  by 
C.  .T.  Nickerson  formerly  of  Sutter  Creek.  The 
other  mines  in  active  operation  are  the  Utica,  the 
Bechtol,  Mr.  Rose,  Superintendent,  and  the  An- 
gel's Camp  Gold  Mining  Company  superintended 
by  C.  W.  Tozer.  These  mines  are  all  running 
constantly  .and  a.  e  making  money  for  their  own- 
ers. The  Stickles  (Quartz  Mining  Co.,  have  sunk  a 
shaft  four  hundred  feet,  have  made  a  number  of 
later.al  drifts,  runs  twenty  stamps,  and  claim  to 
have  the  best  stamp  mill  in  the  St.ate.  All  of 
tliese  mines  are  run  by  water-power,  hence  the 
cost  of  running  is  reduced  to  a  small  .amount. 

Mr.  A.  T.aylor,  Angel's  Camp  marble  cutter 
showed  us  some  specimens  of  marble  from  the  un- 
developed quarry  near  Angels.  Thism.arble  r.anks 
.as  the  hardest  and  possesses  the  greatest  si)ecific 
gravity  of  any  marble  in  the  world.  'Phis  is  the 
same  vein  from  which  marble  was  secured  to 
build  the  I'alaee  Hotel  and  <d.so  to  lay  the  McAl- 
lister street  New  City  Hall  pavement.  This  vein 
extends  from  Columbia  north-west,  to  Cave  City, 
across  the  Mokelumne  river  five  miles  cast  of  Mo- 
kelumne Hill;  then  one  branch  goes  tow.anls  the 
Calaveras  Big  Trees  and  the  other  tow.anls  Tele- 
graph City.  Its  width  varies  from  four  hundred 
feet,  to  one  mile.  ThLs  marble  retains  its  polish 
to  perfection  and  m,akes  excellent  material  for 
monuments  .and  fine  building  punioses.  All  that 
is  needed  to  develop  this  gre.at  vein  is  a  r.ailroad, 
and  every  indication  points  to  the  extension  of  the 
Milton  branch  so  th.at  it  is  .altogether  probable 
I  that  a  new  .and  p.aying  industry  will  spring  up  in 
I  this  )>art  of  the  .State  before  many  years  pass  by. 

Murphy's  Camp 

Is  a  pretty  mountain  village  of  about  two  hundred 
inhabitants.  The  occup.atiofi  of  its  inh.abitants  is 
iniuing  .and  agriculture.  The  Williaiil  Mining  Com 
pany  is  the  largest  mine  here  .and  is  o|)orated  l.y 
moans  of  an  open  cut.  The  vein  is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  and  is  of  f.air  quality.  This  mine  is  run 
on  a  big  scale  and  yet  the  most  cheaply  of  .any 
Large  mine  we  h.ave  ever  seen.  Twenty-one  men 
are  idl  that  ,aro  reipiired  for  taking  out  eight  tons 
|)er  il.ay,  running  the  sulphurets  works,  two  stamp 
mills  and  all  other  m.acliinery.  The  gold  is  put 
through  all  the  ])rocessos  here  and  sent  in  bars 
directly  to  the  mint.  This  village  will  soon  be  a 
great  point  of  interest  for  tourists  on  .account  of  the 

Corul  Ci«ve, 
Discovered  near  here,  in  Sei)tember  of  last  year. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  discoverer  and  owner, 
Mr.  W.  .1.  Mercer,  we  wore  shown  through  the 
cave.  It  far  surpjissed  our  ex|)ectationH.  Indeed 
its  beauty  .and  exquisite  formations  cannot  be  ex- 
celled anywhere  and  tourists  who  have  seen  the 
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leading  caves  of  the  world,  place  this  one  at  the 
head  of  all. 

The  first  chamber  is  aptly  named  the  "Gothic." 
It  is  two  hundi-eu  feet  in  length  and  presents  a 
great  variety  of  artistic  forms.  Hero  are  the 
twins,  two  beautiful  stalactites  of  large  size,  the 
walls  are  beautifully  orn  .mented  with  forms  of 
various  tints  and  above  the  rays  of  light  form  a 
pale  blue  on  the  wall  giving  it  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  the  sky.  The  next  chamber  contains  gro- 
tesijue  forms  of  all  kinds.  Here  are  .seemingly 
huge  icicles  hung  pendant  from  small  threads;  now 
we  see  a  large  mass  of  crystalized  rock  in  the  form 
of  a  demijohn,  but  the  beauty  of  this  chamber  i& 
the  magnificent  Angela  wings,  two  curtains  three 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  in  color  "pure  as 
alabaster"  and  wlien  the  light  is  placed  behind 
them  they  gli.sten  with  a  hundred  varied  and  beau- 
tiful tints.  Near  these  delicate  wings  issues  a 
spring  of  clear  Cv)ld  water,  perfectly  ]>ure.  Still 
descending  tlirough  corridors  tliat  are  draped  in 
many  beautiful  forms,  we  roach  the  "Flower 
Garden."  Here  are  a  great  variety  of  floral  forms, 
more  beautiful  than  wax  work,  ornamenting  the 
walls  of  this  wonderful  creation.  Other  jjortions 
have  the  appearance  of  an  inverted  miniature 
forest  of  pines,  moss,  lichens  and  dead  trees,  and 
one  i.s  occasionally  reminded  of  the  delicate  fixat- 
ing with  wliiiih  the  ladies  ornament  their  cakes 
and  he  almost  wishes  to  taste  the  seemingly  deli- 
cate morsel.  The  floor  of  another  department  is 
perfectly  white,  and  one  thinking  it  a  saline  or 
lime  substance  trying  to  sc<H)p  up  some  witli  his 
hands  or  feet  finds,  to  his  surprise,  it  is  perfectly 
hard  and  tiim.  At  a  (ieptli  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  we  come  to  the  beautiful  Coral 
Grotto.  Here  the  walls  are  thirty  feet  in  height 
and  are  completely  covered  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful coral  foruiati<ms  that  the  mind  can  imagine, 
beautiful  tnfts,  slender  arms,  fragile  stems,  all 
combine  tn  prothice  a  most  pleasing  effect.  Here 
too  is  a  beautiful  fringed  curtain  which  if  struck  at 
the  right  positions  emits  all  the  notes  of  the 
cliromatic  scale  in  most  sweet  and  tender  tone.». 
In  this  same  grotto  is  a  formation  which  has  a  per- 
fect likeness  to  the  famous  I'ridal  Veil  F.all  of  Yo 
Semite.  A  stream  of  white  substance  seems  to 
have  gushed  out  of  the  darker  rocks  and  then  be- 
come petrified.  The  last  chamber  is  over  two 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  entrance  to  the  cave.  In 
this  chamber  hang  delicate  ropes  of  twisted  cord, 
and  glistening  in  the  light  are  various  i)lai\t-form8 
with  tendrils  and  spm-s  as  finely  spun  as  the  sjiider 
web.  Human  bones  are  found  here,  the  conform- 
ation of  the  skull  showing  them  to  be  Indian. 
These  crumble  on  being  brought  into  the  open 
atmosphere.  Whether  this  was  formerly  a  beauti- 
fid  sepulcher  for  Imlian  burials  or  a  place  of  refuge 
will  ever  be  a  fjuestion  of  surmise.  This  cave  is 
worth  going  miles  to  see  ami  adds  but  another  to 
California's  long  list  of  natiiral  wonders. 

Near  Murphy's,  also,  are  the  N.atural  bridges  of 
Calaveras  which  are  already  widely  known. 

Toiu-ists  visiting  the  Big  Trees  are  required  to 
stop  over  night  here,  and  their  wants  are  well  cared 
for  by  C.  P.  Witchler,  the  jolly  and  genial  land- 
lord of  Murphy's  Hotel. 

A  ilescriptiijn  of  the  tialaveras  lUg  Trees  would 
n.aturally  come  in  here  but  I  hoi)e  to  give  notes  <m 
those  and  Yo  Semite  in  another  letter. 

San  Andreas 
Is  the  county  seat  of  Calaveras  county  and  an  in- 
teresting old  mining  town,  with  a  population  of 
four  or  five  hundred.  Mining,  which  foi-merly  was 
this  town's  chief  support,  h.as  entirely  played  out 
and  its  dependence  is  phkced  in  agriculture,  stock 
and  fruit  raising.  Considerable  hay,  fruit  and 
v^etables  are  imxluced  and  a  much  larger  show 
would  be  made  did  proiiucers  have  a  reaily  market 
for  their  goods. 

Notes  on  the  Connty. 

Calaver.is  county  is  bounded  as  follows:  On  the 
north  by  Amador,  on  the  east  by  Alpine  and  Tu- 
olumne, on  the  south  by  Stanislaus  and  Tuidumne, 
on  the  west  by  Stanislaus  and  San  Jo,a(|uin.  Its 
area  is  022,000  acres,  and  assessable  property  is 
valued  at  aboiit  S3,000,000.  From  the  hills  and 
gulches  of  this  county  millions  ujxm  millions  of 
gold  have  been  chig  and  still  mining  is  being  en- 
ergetically prosecuted.  At  the  same  time  the 
county  has  begun  to  realize  great  wealth  in  t^he 
productions  of  the  soil,  and  agriculture  and  fruit- 
raising  is  receiving  quite  an  impetus.  Its  many 
natural  curiosities  have  brought  it  into  prominence 
and  it  will  yet  take  rank  among  the  leading  curi- 
osities of  the  State. 

Tnolamne  Coantjr, 

Pursuing  our  way  southward  we  enter  Tuol- 
umne county,  and  the  first  town  we  reach  is 
Columbia, 

A  pretty  little  town,  quite  modem  and  business- 
like in  appearance.  It  formerly  had  a  population 
of  four  or  five  thousand,  but  now  can  number  no 
more  than  three  hundred,  if  that.  There  is  still 
some  mining  gf)ing  on,  hnt  it  is  on  a  small  scale, 
mostly  placer  and  some  hydraulic  mining.  One 
thing  that  hinders  Columbia's  advancement  is  its 
proximity  to 


Sonora. 

This  good  town  is  the  county  seat  of  Tuolumne 
county,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  business-like 
town  in  these  four  counties.  Though  the  mining 
fields  are  old,  this  town  lives  and  thrives.  This  is 
because  it  is  not  dependent  on  mining  interests  for 
its  life.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  fruit,  lumbering 
and  agricultural  district,  which  will  ever  sustain 
it  and  make  it  a  town  of  importance.  Sonora  is 
sixty-four  miles  east  of  Stockton  -twenty -eight  by 
railroad  to  Milton,  and  thence  to  Sonora  thirty- 
six  miles  by  stage.  This  town  and  vicinity  gen- 
erally has  great  attractions  for  the  tourist,  who 
here  passes  through  the  grandest  and  most  exten- 
sive suj'face  mining  district  in  the  State.  It  is  on 
the  direct  stage  line  from  the  Calaveras  lUg  Trees 
to  Yo  Semite,  and  a  suflicient  stop  is  here  made  to 
view  these  old  mining  fields. 

Sonora  is  a  very  desir.ible  town  in  which  to 
live.  Its  climate  is  very  equable  ami  pleasant,  it  is 
beautifully  shaded  and  n\imerous  flower  gardens 
and  fruit  trees  brighten  the  tastefully  kept  yards. 
Tlie  people  are  refined  and  intelligent  and  take  an 
interest  in  every  worthy  enterprise. 

Business  Interests. 
Thos.  W.  Wells  is  the  popular  photographer, 
and  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  profession  and  an 
artist  of  the  first  ortler.    Sonora  may  well  feel 
proud  of  his  excellent  work. 

5A.  A.  Moore  deals  in  8to\  e8,  hardware,  etc.,  and 
is  a  thorough  tinner.  M.  J.  Weelfing  &  Co.  keej) 
a  first-class  meat  market  and  run  a  stock  ranch  in 
connection.  H.  ^lauvon  keeps  the  leading  drug 
store  and  ijromptly  fills  physicians  prescriptions. 
J.  Mundorf  has  a  large  general  merch.andise  store 
and  a  lively  tr;ule.  Edward  Osborne  has  a  full 
line  of  jewelery  and  promptly  attends  to  repairing. 
H.  H.  Rowell  is  a  locksmith  .ami  gunsmith.  He 
remodels  guns  of  all  kinds  and  also  manufactures 
fine  qualities  of  target  and  game  rifles  and  shot 
guns.  His  workmanship  is  fine  and  he  is  kept 
very  busy  supplying  the  demand.  Thomas  Leon- 
ard supplies  all  parts  of  the  country  with  a  good 
((uality  of  soda.  F.  A.  Freund  is  a  cabinet  maker 
and  City  Sexton.  He  also  is  proprietor  of  the  Yo 
Semite  House,  a  good  home  hotel.  Mrs  Zimmer- 
man keejjs  a  general  merchandise  store.  Chas.  H. 
Burden  carries  a  large  stock  of  fine  furniture.  Dr. 
E.  H.  Gould  is  a  young  doctor  of  fine  medical  edu- 
cation with  a  large  and  increasing  practice.  E. 
Kuil  owns  the  large  Arch  Saloon.  The  Home  In- 
dustry Cigar  Factory  is  a  hirge  establishment  and 
makes  excellent  brands  of  cigars,  doing  a  heavy 
wholesale  and  retail  business.  These  are  the  rep- 
resentative business  interests  of  this  thriving  little 
city. 

Tuolumne  county  has  a  very  pleasant  set  of 
county  oHicers.  T.  M.  Yancey  is  Deputy  Sheriff 
and  was  formerly  Sheriff  for  five  years. 

C  E.  Street  was  fonnerly  Post  Master,  but  he 
proved  to  be  an  offensive  partisan  and  is  now 
Deputy  Assessor. 

Richard  Inch  is  County  Auditor  and  keeps  the 
finest  ami  neatest  set  of  books  we  ever  looked  u{)on. 
Many  of  the  large  pages  of  minutely  itemized 
st.atements  lof>k  like  steel  engraving  work. 

John  Manehan  is  Assessor  and  we  thank  him  for 
placing  statistics  and  other  valuable  information  at 
our  disiM)sal. 

Around  Sonora  are  gold,  silver  and  lead  mines 
and  near  by  is  a  (juarry  of  the  vein  of  marble  be- 
fore mentioned.  A  narow-guage  r.ailroad  could 
easily  reach  this  point  and  develop  .an  exceedingly 
rich  industry.  A  railroad  is  what  the  ijeople  of 
Sonora  are  waiting  and  longing  for  to  give  them 
an  easy  outlet  for  their  many  marketable  wares. 

Saulsbjri-ille 
Is  a  mining  camp  eight  miles  below  Sonora  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  gravel  mines. 
It  has  been  in  existence  about  ten  years  and  dur- 
ing that  time  a  large  amount  of  gold  has  been  taken 
from  the  surface. 

Other  small  mining  cami)s  in  this  county  are: 
Jamestown,  Cliinese  Camp,  Big  Oak  Flat  and 
Garotte,  formerly  Groveland.  Chinese  Camp  is  a 
way  station  on  the  Milton  Route  to  Yo  Semite 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  H.  Solinsky  proprietor  of  the  (iar- 
rctt  House  and  agent  of  the  stage  line,  knows  just 
what  the  hungry  and  thirsty  passenger  needs.  He 
keeps  a  g(K>d  hotel. 

Big  Oak  Flat  in  the  good  old  days  numbered 
9,000  inhabitants  and  millions  of  dollars  were  taken 
from  the  rich  surface  diggings  in  this  vicinity.  But 
now  it  has  a  hotel,  saloon,  gun  store,  and  a  few 
dilapidated  houses.  Truly  its  glory  has  departed. 
Notes  on  the  County. 
Tuolumne  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Alpine, 
east  by  Mono,  south  by  Mariposa,  and  west  by 
Stanislaus  and  Calaveras.  Its  area  is  1,500,000 
acres,  and  the  number  of  acres  assessed  is  200,902. 
Value  of  asse,8sed  property  *2, 436,322.  Total  tax, 
.•?49,201,  and  rate  of  tax  is  .?2.10  on  -SIOO.  The 
number  of  cows  is  2,797,  goats  1,10.5,  hogs  2,030, 
horses  2,000.  Mining,  fanning,  stock  raising, 
fruit-growing  and  lumbering  are  the  chief  indus- 
tries. The  Hetch-IIetchy  valley  is  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  county,  and  in  many  respects  resem- 


bles Yo  Semite,  and  will  ere  long  be  one  of  Cal- 
ifornia's famous  wonders. 

Mariposa  County 
Is  our  next  field  of  action  and  a  more  uninterest- 
ing county  we  have  never  seen. 

Conlterville 
Was  formerly  a  prosperous  camp  but  is  now  chiefly 
dependent  on  ranching,  grazing  ami  fruit  indus- 
tries. The  town  has  two  hotels,  and  the  usual 
quota  of  business  places  for  a  town  of  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

Hornltos 

Is  a  played  out  mining  town  with  a  population  of 
say  one  hundred  ami  dei>endent  for  its  life  chiefly 
ujion  its  vegetable  and  fruit  industries. 

Bear  Valley 
Is  twelve  miles  from  Hornitos  but  is  practically 
dead  on  account  of  .dl  mining  interests  being  closed 
down,  it  being  in  the  old  Fremont  grant. 

Mariposa 

la  the  county  seat  of  the  county  and  presents  more 
animation  than  any  of  the  other  towns  here,  but 
that  is  not  8;iying  much. 

Bogan&  Co.  have  the  largest  general  merchandise 
store  and  completost  assortment  of  goods.  Mr. 
Bogan  is  now  traveling  in  Europe  and  Mr.  Ke.irns, 
the  Junior  partner  is  conducting  the  business. 

P.  Gordan  runs  a  club  room  and  billiard  hall  and 
hiis  a  large  flock  of  goats  which  make  good  meat 
and  furnish  a  fine  quality  of  hair.  This  was  for- 
merly on  the  principal  road  to  Yo  Semite  via  Mer- 
ceil  ami  W.  Gallison  built  a  fine  hotel  to  accom- 
modate the  tourist  travel,  but  the  line  being 
changed  leaves  Mariposa  out  in  the  cold,  however, 
the  hotel  is  still  run  on  business  principles  and 
furnishes  good  board  and  lodging. 

Jno.  H.  Buyers  keeps  a  gooil  livery  stable  and 
furnishes  carriages  and  riding  horses  at  reasonable 
rates.  What  keeps  the  town  up  is  the  location  of 
the  county  officers  at  this  place. 

Our  thanks  are  duo  Mr.  M.  Newman,  the 
County  Assessor,  for  statistics  and  other  items. 
Mr.  Newman  is  an  old  pioneer,  having  come  to 
California  in  1853.  He  owns  a  ranch  and  livery 
stable  at  Bear  Valley,  and  has  been  Assessor  for 
years. 

Mr.  Newman  Jtmes  is  one  of  the  solid  lawyers 
of  the  county  and  the  District  Attorney.  This  is 
a  strong  Democratic  county,  but  Mr.  .Tones  is  a 
Republican.  This  speaks  well  for  his  popularity 
in  the  District.  Mariposa  county  is  note  1  for 
putting  the  best  men  in  office,  regardless  of  party. 

The  Superior  Judge  is  Jno.  M.  Corcoran,  who 
hiis  been  on  the  bench  fifteen  years,  and  has  never 
had  a  decision  reversed.  ThLs  is  a  remarkalde 
record.  Judge  Corcoran  will  be  nominated  by 
the  Democracy  for  .Superior  Judge  this  f.ill  and  of 
cour.se  will  receive  the  full  support  of  the  Demo 
cratic  party,  and  Republicans  believe  that  if  a 
Democrat  immt  be  elected  they  would  jm-fer 
Judge  Corcoran  to  any  other  Democratic  candi- 
date. 

MariiKisa  is  a  [iretty  little  city  and  its  present 
business  inaction  is  through  no  fault  of  its  own, 
but  by  reason  of  the  owners  of  the  old  Fremont 
grant  failing  to  work  the  rich  mines  in  this  vicin- 
ity .and  allowing  no  one  else  to  do  so. 

Notes  on  the  CoHnty. 
The  county  is  boumled  (m  the  north  by  Tuol 
unine,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Fresno,  and  on 
the  west  by  Merced.  It  cont  lins  about  900,000 
acres  of  which  288,811  are  assessed.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  ab(mt  5,000.  Horses  number  2,- 
300,  mules  330,  cattle  7,500,  sheep  01,000,  goats 
7,200,  anri  hogs  8,000. 

As  we  have  before  hinted,  this  county  is  kept 
from  progressing  by  failure  to  work  the  great 
mines  in  it.  It  is  essentially  a  mining  county, 
and  its  only  hope  of  life  and  pros|>enty  is  in  the 
developing  of  its  mines.  In  1842,  44,;{00  acres  of 
land  was  granted  by  Mexico  to  Genera!  Fre- 
mont and  in  18.50  the  United  States  confirmed 
the  grant  by  issuing  a  full  patent  to  him.  After- 
wards T.  W.  Park,  of  New  York,  gained 
possession  of  it,  and  iu  a  short  time  made  a  for- 
tune out  of  its  rich  veins  of  g<dd.  It  was  next 
sold  to  the  Maiiposa  Gold  Mining  Company,  and 
it  thence  passed  through  various  hands,  who  use  1 
it  chiefly  for  speculating  purposes  till  it  finally  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Donohoe  &  Kelly,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Through  all  this  time  it  was  the  subject  of 
litig.ation  on  a  grand  scale,  and  probably  no  piece 
of  land  in  the  State  has  been  so  much  abused  and 
qu.arreled  over,  Imth  in  and  out  of  the  courts. 
Tlie  veins  of  quartz  are  rich,  as  has  been  proveil 
by  ample  experii^nce,  .and  the  grant  will  do  first 
rate  for  soHd,  honest  mining,  but  not  for  puri>oses 
of  Wall  street  siiecidation. 

For  the  capitalist  who  will  take  hold  of  this  grant 
and  work  it  intelligently  and  economicidly  there  is 
a  fortune.  Messrs.  Donahue  and  Kelly  do  not 
work  it,  nor  will  they  sell  it  in  small  parcels,  their 
aim  is  to  dispose  of  it  all  together.  There  are  now 
various  mills  and  thousands  of  dcdlars  worth  of 
valuable  niivchinery  which  could  be  put  in  opera- 
tion at  slight  expense.    The  simple  fact  that  mil- 


lions of  dollars  of  gold  have  been  taken  out  here 
and  the  mines  left  in  an  undeveloped  state  is  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  gre:it  value  of  these  idle  mines. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  time  when  some  company 
wiU  have  sufficient  faith  to  reojwn  these  mines  and 
that  company  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  But  in  the 
meantime  Ihe  j)eople  are  almost  desiwndent  and 
all  enterprises  an<l  industries  are  in  a  great  measure 
paralyzed  by  the  failure  to  utilize  this  vast  belt  of 
rich  mineral  deposits.  Mariposa,  however,  has 
grand  and  sublime  Y.>  Semite,  and  therefore  can 
never  be  regarded  as  an  unimitortant  county. 


CALIFORNIA    WUEIT  CROP. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  says;    "The  estimate  of 
00,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  the  result  of  the 
present  crop  in  this  State  is  tcMi  great  by  at  least 
fifteen  c  r  twenty  millions  of  bushels.    The  har- 
vesting of  the  crojjs  demonstrated  that  tlie  esti- 
mate made  a  few  months,  or  even  a  month  ago, 
was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  real  yield.    The  esti- 
mate was  seize  1  upon  by  the  bears  to  depress  the 
price,  and  the  result  has  been  to  the  great  loss  of 
the  grain  producers.    If  California  produces  40,- 
000,000  of  bushels  she  will  do  exccedin,dy  well. 
From  many  sections  there  comes  news  from  the 
harvesters  that  the  falling  off  from  the  estimate 
will  reach  from  twenty  to  forty  i)er  cent.,  while 
from  nearly  every  section  the  harvest  shows  that 
the  estimate  was  greatly  exaggerated.    The  esti- 
mateil  immense  crops  was  also  used  by  the  b.ag 
ring  to  force  the  price  of  bags  to  a  figure  which  is 
wholly  unrejisonabla,  cutting  down  the  profits  of 
the  farmer,  which,  with  the  low  price  of  the  wheat, 
makes  his  cro|>s  of  little  profit.    Each  year  is  a 
year  of  costly  experience  to  the  farmer  that  it  is 
not  wisdom  to  depeml  upon  the  wheat  alone  as  a 
crop.    That  it  is  better  to  divide  up  the  faun  and 
raise  a  variety  of  crops  if  hewoulil  succeed.  Many 
are  turning  their  wheat  fields  into  viney  rds  and 
orchards,  an<l  find  that  wealth  is  the  result.  More 
wQl  each  year  follow  in  the  same  wake,  and  no 
longer  place  their  whole  dependence  ui><»n  the  un- 
certainties of  this  cereal  crop.    The  farmers  of  the 
St.ite  are  kept  poor,  and  their  lanils  :ue  iin|)over- 
ushed,  by  this  continual  raising  of  a  single  crop  of 
wheat.    Competition  of  wheat  raisers  in  cheap- 
labor  countries  make  the  profits  of  a  wheat  crop 
very  uncertain  when  the  season  is  the  most  favor- 
able.   By  raising  a  variety  of  crops  the  farmer  is 
secured  against  this  competition.    If  he  makes 
little  on  wheal,  he  makes  up  on  some  other  pro- 
duction,   (food  judgment  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  uinversal  change  in  the  habits  of  the  farming 
community  if  they  would  prosjier.    Less  land, 
with  a  variety  of  productions,  would  bring  comiKj- 
tence,  if  not  wealth,  where  hirge  holdings  now 
har.lly  serve  to  make  bi)th  ends  meet.  Experience 
is  often  a  very  costly  tiiaclier,  but  its  lessons  are 
very  impressive  and  forcible,  as  the  farmer  of  tiie 
State  have  found  out." 


SHIPPING  FRUIT 

The  Press  ami  Horticulturist,  in  a  recent 
article  says:  There  seems  to  be  considerable  of  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  ship- 
ping our  summer  frnits  e;i-t  in  .a  satisf.actory  man- 
ner, and  the  old  cry  "over-production"  is  again 
raised,  as  the  re|)ort  comes  over  the  wires  that 
several  cargoes  of  our  luscious  fruits  arrive^l  at  the 
eastern  markets  in  .a  very  b.ul  condition.  We 
think  the  fe.ars  are  entirely  groumllesa  and  th.at  if 
the  quantity  raised  were  a  hundred  fold  greater 
there  would  still  be  a  riemand  and  the  fruit  would 
go  through  safe  and  sound.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  human  mind  that  when  emergencies  ari.se,  a 
way  is  .always  found  to  meet  them.  The  raising 
of  California  fruit  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  is  ex- 
perimental, while  the  shipment  e.ist  is  still  nearer 
its  babyhood,  and  has  all  been  done  by  guess 
work.  Last  season  wii«  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt to  ship  oranges  lung  distances,  and  there  is 
still  a  v.ist  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  gained  on 
that  point  and  vast  improvements  to  be  made. 
An  orange  on  the  tree  will  keep  for  months,  re- 
si.sting  wind  and  weather,  and  yet  a  few  days' 
travel  would  destroy  it.  That  has  been  partially 
overcome,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
ingenuity  of  man  wi  1  keep  them  for  a'year  as  fresh 
as  when  picked  and  cirry  them  around  the  w.irld 
if  necessary.  So  with  our  more  delicate  summer 
fruits,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  shouhl  not  be 
laid  down  in  New  York  as  fresh  and  sound  as 
when  picked  in  California.  If  there  is  money  in 
it  the  skill  of  man  can  and  will  find  in  it,  and  that 
there  is  mimey  in  shipping  fi-nits,  the  fancy  prices 
realized  in  New  York  and  eastern  cities,  when  it 
happens  to  come  through  in  good  conditiun,  amply 
testifies.  Many  ways  and  inventions  hrve  been 
tried  always  witn  more  or  less  succe-ss,  and  the 
one  most  needed,  combining  the  minimum  of  cost 
with  the  maximum  of  keeping  rpialities,  will  yetl>e 
di  .covered,  and  a  market  will  be  opened  lor  every 
kind  of  fruit  that  Califoniia  can  raise  ami  in  any 
quantity.   
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GILROY  ATTRACTIONS! 


INDUCEMENTS    OKFKRKD    BY    A  SUPE- 
RIOR I.OCAL.ITV. 


Industriea  antl  Kesotirces — Division  ot  LtSLTge 
Ranches  into  Small  I  racU— Cheap 
Homes  for  Many  Kamilies. 

"Sweet  Aubnrn,  loTeliest  village  of  the  plain! " 
This  line  from  Goldsmith  is  intimatelv  associated 
with  the  town  tliat  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 
1  )urinf?  a  five  yeai-s  residence  in  Gihoy  I  realized 
its  many  advanta^ces  and  attractions,  hut  1  failed 
to  appreciate  them  until  an  opportunity  was  offered 
for  c<intrasting  thfTii  with  the  de^ii-able  features  of 
more  pretentious  and  better  advertised  localities. 
The  reason  why  this  section  is  not  better  known 
and  appreciated,  it  shall  be  the  i)tovince  of  thc^ 
suhsecpient  remarks  to  desi;.5nate. 
I.ooation,  Area,  'ropo^rapliy  and  Popiila- 
tion. 

Gilroy  township  is  in  Santa  Clara  county,  in  the 
southern  end  of  the  famous  Santa  Clara  valley, 
thirty  mUes  from  San  Jose,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  destined,  as  soon 
as  the  Sole  lad  e.xtension  is  comiileted  to  be  on  an 
overland  route.  Th,.  township  comprises  about 
KiojOOO  acres  of  Ian  I,  most  of  which  is  tillable,  the 
balanc  ',  nearly  half,  is  mountainous,  fit  only  for 
jjrazini;,  the  foot-hills,  adapted  to  viticulture,  be- 
in^;  inclu  led  in  the  tillable  land.  This  territory, 
larger  than  many  e  ist  -rn  counties,  supports  a  pop- 
ulati<m,  includiuL,' Gilroy.  of  less  than  4,000  people. 

The  city  of  Ciilroy  is  situated  about  midway  be- 
tween the  mountain  ranges,  on  a  most  favorable 
site,  surrounded  by  a  level  valley,  wonderfully 
fertile  and  proiluctive  and  numbering  among  its 
resmirces  almost  everything  indigenous  to  a  semi- 
tropical  clime.  Within  tlie  city  limits  there  are 
nearly  2,000  iuhabitaiits.  The  streets,  which  are 
mo  lela  of  neatness,  ran  at  right  angles.  Most  (>f 
the  business  houses  are  upon  one  street.  There 
are  a  few  h.iu  Isame  residences,  many  neat  cot- 
tages, beautiful  lawns,  bright  flower  gardens  and 
shade  trees.  The  streets  are  never  muddy  in  the 
winter  lime,  owing  to  the  gravelly  nature  of  the 
soil,  causing  the  rapid  absorittion  of  water. 
Munilarjr,  Climatic  and  Other  Advantng<>s. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  topogi-aphy  of  the  country, 
Gilroy  has  in  the  summer  time  a  warmer  and  dryer 
atmosphere  than  any  other  town  in  the  State  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  coast.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  found  beneficial  to  peoi)le  with 
weak  or  diseased  lungs.  There  is  no  malaria  here, 
absolutely  none,  and  the  assertion  can  be  verified 
that  there  is  not  a  healthier  locality  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  cold  ocean  winds  reach  Gilroy  greatly 
modified;  fogs  are  rare,  the  mean  temperature  in 
the  summer  is  about  75  degrees,  in  the  winter  .5.^) 
degrees.  Thirty  degrees  above  zero  is  rare  and 
unusu  illy  cold. 

The  rainfall  here  is  comiiaratively  ureat,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  it  being 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  mountains  receive 
more  moisture  than  the  plains.  As  the  pro  luc- 
tiveness  of  the  country  in  California  depends  in  a 
great  niea.sure  upon  the  rainfall  or  irrigating  facili- 
ties, this,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  important  factor. 
And  a  comparison  of  (iilroy  crops  with  the  crops 
of  other  sections  corroborates  the  fact  herein  im- 
jjlieJ.  When  other  localities  have  failed  entuely, 
Gilroy  h.as  produced  a  partial  crop. 

"Other  ail  vantages"  maybe  summed  up  in  su- 
perior educational  facilities,  seven  religious  associa- 
tions. Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal  and  South, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Christian  and  Congrega- 
tional, and  a  considerable  number  who  believe  in 
spiritual  philosophy.  The  people  are  liberal,  social^ 
progressive  and  intelligent. 

Industries. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  country  are  farming, 
stock-raising,  dairying,  horticulture  and  viticul 
ture.  Farnung,  or  wheat-raising,  which  has  been 
the  leading  industry,  is  not  so  profitable  as  it  has 
been.  The  stock  business  is  profitable,  ami  is 
generally  conducted  by  people  living  in  the  valley 
and  owning  mountain  ranges.  This  refers  to  peo- 
ple owning  cattle  or  sheep.  In  this  section  of  the 
county  a  large  number  of  cattle  are  stall-fed,  nota- 
bly by  Miller  !i  Lux  on  lUoomfield  fann.  This 
same  firm  raises  many  fine  draught  horses. 

One  of  the  most  successful  breeders  of  horses  in 
this  section  is  .1.  P.  Sargent.  He  is  the  owner  of 
tlie  fa.st  trotting  stallion  ".las.  Mulvena,"  of 
"J'rown  dug  and  a  number  of  other  animals  that 
would  be  prized  by  admirei-s  of  fine  hoi-se  flesh. 

Dairying  is  a  leading  in<lustrial  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  State.  I  have  heani  it  said  that  more 
cheese  is  shii)ped  from  Gilroy  thai\  any  other  sta- 
tion in  (California,  and  if  the  prices  received  are 
any  criterion,  I  will  add,  better  cheese.  It  is  safe 
to  .say  that  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  pounds  of 
cheese  are  annually  shipped  from  this  locality. 
There  are  nearly  3,000  dairy  cows  in  the  township. 

E.  A.  Davison's  <lairy  consists  of  three  liundred 
and  fifty  cows  u,nd  he  ships  about  100,000  pounds 


of  cheese  every  year.  To  this  gentleman  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  successfully  introduced  an 
imitation  Eastern  brand  of  Drum  cheese,  which 
commands  a  much  higher  price  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco miu-ket  than  any  other  California  cheese. 
While  the  ruling  i)ric-e  i>f  this  commodity  has  been 
down  to  seven  and  eight  cents  i>ei-  pound,  Mr. 
Davison  has  foiuid  ready  sales  for  his  at  twelve 
and  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  iMiuud. 

15.  W.  Heeve  has  a  dairy  of  three  hundred  cows, 
from  which  ho  makes  about  7">,fK)0  pounds  of  cheese 
a  ye.ir,  besides  supplying  the  town  of  (lilroywith 
milk.  The  Reeve  family,  taken  collectively,  are 
the  largest  dairymen  in  this  section. 

The  dairy  and  ranch  of  Thoniius  Rea,  the  present 
Mayor  of  Gilroy,  ,are  among  the  prominent  feat- 
ures of  this  industry.  The>  are  conducted  by  his 
son.  Elmer,  and  the  cheese  m.anufactured  is  known 
as  the  T.  k  E.  brand.  Two  hundred  ami  fifty 
cows  are  milked. 

Furhmg  it  Son  run  a  ilairy  of  one  huiidred  and 
twenty-five  cows.  Mr.  Furlong  owns  a  ranch  of 
seven  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  l.ind  in  the  valley. 

Alvin  Ellis  is  a  loading  dairyman.  J.  P.  Sar- 
gent h:us  a  large  dairy;  also  Donnelly  &  Dunne. 
There  are  numerous  small  dairies  of  from  twenty 
to  seventy-five  cows,  c(mspicuous  among  which  is 
that  of  Hugh  .lones,  who  deserves  credit  for  his 
efforts  to  improve  his  breed  of  cattle.  He  calls  his 
place  "Short  Horn  Ranch." 

But  the  industry  that  is  in  the  ascendancy  and 
destined  to  be  in  the  lead  is  fruit  culture.  Fruit 
of  all  kinds,  and  grai)es  in  particular,  grow  to  a 
high  state  of  appreciation. 

Lias  Uvas  Valley. 

During  the  past  few  years  considerable  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  culture  of  fruit  in  the  valley 
of  L  IS  Uvas,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  New  Almaden  Mines,  and  de- 
bouches into  the  Santa  f'lara  valley  a  few  miles 
west  of  Gilroy.  This  v.Alley  is  in  the  thermal  belt, 
and  protected  from  fog  as  well  as  frost.  The  soil 
is  an  alluvial  deiiosit,  rich  in  phos[ihates,  and  evi- 
dently well  suited  for  grapes,  .as  the  term  "'Uvas" 
signifies  grapes,  and  was  given  to  this  locality  by 
native  ( "alifornians,  who  found  that  fruit  growing 
here  in  luxuriant  and  luistine  abundance. 

I'ut  it  was  reserved  for  P.  H.  Cordesto  demons- 
trate the  capabilities  of  this  section.  Mr.  Cordes 
was  an  Oakland  nurseryman,  in  broken  health, 
loolving  for  a  place  where  he  could  find  that  ines- 
timable boon.  He  found  the  Uviis  valley  and 
bought  one  hundred  acres  for  less  than  $4,000. 
He  set  about  improving  it,  his  health  sooii  returned 
and  in  a  few  years  he  had  forty  acres  of  orchanl 
and  twenty-two  acres  of  vineyard.  This  occurred 
not  quite  ten  years  ago,  and  the  property  is  worth 
ten  times  its  original  value  .and  coiiM  not  be 
1)1  night  for  that  sum.  The  trees  in  the  orchard 
aie  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  the  fruit  is  large 
smooth  and  of  excellent  flavor.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  vines.  As  his  are  mostly  table 
grapes,  anJ  as  they  yield  from  four  to  .six  tons  to 
the  acre  and  sell  in  the  local  markets  ;it  from  three 
to  five  cents  per  pound,  the  profits  can  be  easily 
estimated.  Mr.  Cordes  does  not  permit  weeds  to 
grow  on  his  place,  and  the  thorough  cultivation 
enables  the  soil  to  retain  the  moisture.  It  is  an 
excei>tion.ally  well-keiit  and  an  exceptionally 
profitab'e  property,  and  fully  demcmstrates  the 
old  saying,  "What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth 
doing  well." 

C.  Francois  is  the  pioneer  vineyardist,  and  the 
owner  of  very  uesirable  Uvas  property.  He  Iras 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  which  are  tillable;  sixty-five  acres 
is  set  to  grapes,  thirty-five  .acres  bearing,  the  bal- 
ance being  from  one  to  three  years  old.  He  has 
20,000  old  Mission  vines,  but  the  balance  are  Pi- 
not,  (iharb(mo,  Malvoise  .and  other  choice  varie- 
ties. There  are  two  running  streams  on  this 
place  and  twenty-five  .acres  of  land  that  could  be 
irrigated  for  sm.all  fruits.  There  is  a  small  or. 
ch.ard  and  he  owns  a  winerv  and  disti'li>i'v.  H" 
estimates  that  he  will  make  this  year  al.  le.i..-,t  2o,0>Ju 
gallons  of  wine,  and  expects  a  clear  profit  of  from 
.1i;4,00()  to  $.'),000.  This  property  can  be  bought  for 
$20,000  .and  is  a  fine  investment  for  some  man. 

There  is  no  more  desirable  place  in  the  valley 
than  that  owned  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Ro.se,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres  tillabhi.  He  lias  twenty  acriis  of  or- 
chard, and  twe  ity  iiores  of  viney.ard  five  years  old, 
winch  it  is  estimated  will  yiehl  this  .season  three 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  varieties  are  (iharbono, 
Znfandiel,  Mataro  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
H(!  hius  an  old  vineyard  of  one  an  1  one-half  acres 
of  Mission,  and  even  the  Mission  vinos  trellised 
over  the  back  door  are  "loaded  down."  In  the 
orchard  the  .apple  limbs  are  propped  up  to  keep 
them  from  breaking  with  their  lo.ad  of  fruit. 
Numerous  trees  will  yiidd  from  tiui  to  fifteen  boxes 
each.  The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile,  and  as  in 
othi-r  parts  of  the  valleyasslsts  toiinpartto  thefruit 
a  most  delicious  and  pcirfect  flavor.  Mr.  Rose  is  an 
intelligent  Englishman,  who  i)urclia.sed  this  place 
a  few  yeai-s  ago,  and  now  values  it  at  !|!.'>,000  more 
than  the  purchase  price. 


The  Solia  vineyard  contains  seventy  acres;  is 
owned  by  Barber  &  Co.,  and  mnuaged  by  Mr. 
Heague.  It  is  very  desirably  locati-d,  contains 
many  choice  varieties,  and  is  destined  when  it 
come.s  to  bearing  to  be  a  priHlnctive  an<l  lucrative 
property. 

Among  the  most  recent  arrivals  in  the  valley  is 
Wra.  Strachan,  a  musician,  turneil  farmer.  He 
lH)Ught  fifty  acnis  of  Uviis  land  and  is  now  listen- 
ing to  the  voicas  of  nature,  and  the  pastoral  music 
of  lowing  herds. 

The  canyons  and  small  valleys  which  put  into 
the  Uvas,  are  remark.ably  adapted  to  small  fruits. 
The  finest  strawberries  the  writer  ever  ate  c.i'iie 
from  such  a  locality.  In  the.so  little  valleys  can  be 
found  tom.ato  vines  several  ye.ars  old  and  larger 
than  a  man's  arm;  hot  liouso  flowers  cultivated  by 
some  rustic  ailmirer  of  the  beautiful,  and  growing 
in  the  open  air  in  luxuriant  splendor.  Still  this 
is  common  to  many  places  in  California. 

Resources. 

The  leading  industries  of  Gilroy  township  have 
been  mentioned.  There  are  m.any  other  minor 
industries,  as  the  cultivaticm  of  vogot-ables,  melons, 
corn,  wood  and  lumber  business,  et<;. ;  but  even  all 
these  do  not  represent  the  resources  of  the  country. 
There  are  indicatiims  of  oil  in  the  western  range 
of  mountains,  which  has  caused  the  sinking  of  two 
wells  and  consider.able  money;  there  is  an  im- 
mense deposit  of  crude  asphaltuni  on  the  ranch  of 
.T.  P.  Sargent,  coming  from  a  big  tar  spring;  there 
are  localities  where  competent  judges  think  apri- 
cots and  nectarines  would  grow  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative perfection;  where  olives  would  flourish 
and  yield  immense  ])roHts.  It  is  not  a  mineral 
cimntry,  .although  traces  of  gold  have  been  found, 
a  ,  also  indications  of  coj,1,  and  the  lead  between 
the  New  Almaden  .and  New  Idria  Quicksilver 
mines  crosses  the  valley  near  town. 

Feriility  and  Quality  of  ^oils. 

There  is  almost  every  grade  of  soil  around  Gil- 
roy, from  a  light,  gr<avely  soil,  fit  only  for  vines, 
to  a  rich  black  lo.im,  fine  vegetable  land,  and 
adajjted  to  anything  that  requires  fertility.  South 
and  e.Lst  of  (Jilroy  the  lau  l  is  low,  some  ol  it 
swam|>  and  tule  land,  but  richer  soil  "a  crow 
never  flew  over."  Every  ten  acres  of  this  land, 
except  that  which  is  submerged,  wiU  not  only 
.support  a  family,  but  enable  them  to  lay  aside 
something  for  the  future.  This  section  is  de.stined 
to  be  as  famous  as  the  well-known  Willows  of  San 
Jose,  and  just  as  v.iluable,  which  means  as  much 
as  .$1,000  per  acre.  This  is  now  the  dearest  land 
around  (iilroy  and  is  held  at  from  $150  to  .$300 
per  acre. 

West  of  the  town  is  the  Uvas  fruit  belt,  and  a 
stretch  of  valley  land,  well  adapted  to  fruit.  This 
lanil  adjacent  to  town  is  worth  from  .$00  to  $150 
per  .acre.  Hill  land  (m  the  Uv.asis  much  less.  To 
the  north  is  the  Santa  Clara  v.alley,  stretching 
away  to  San  Jose,  varying  in  width  from  seven  to 
twenty  miles.  In  many  places  are  thousands  of 
acres  without  a  cross  fence,  great  fields  of  moss- 
covered  oaks,  with  grain  m  some  instance.?  grow- 
ing up  to  thr  ir  very  trunks,  and  other  fields  usiid 
as  pasture  land.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  Ian  led 
possessions  of  the  Murj)hys,  of  the  widow  Dunne, 
and  other  large  land-hol  lers,  destined  at  some 
time  to  be  cut  up  in  small  tracts,  and  adorned 
with  neat  cott.ages  .and  <ither  evidences  of  the 
thrift  of  a  populous  people.  The  large,  vigorous 
oaks  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  richness  of  this 
land. 

Perfection  of  Land  Titles. 

Considering  all  these  advantag(!s,  the  thought  is 
naturally  suggested:  Why  has  not  this  section 
grown  more  rapidly?  Why  is  not  Gilroy  a  town 
of  5,000  iiihab  tants?  The  answer  hiis  been,  un- 
certain land  titles.  Gilroy  is  located  on  a  Sp.anish 
Grant,  I^as  Anim.as,  containing  upwards  of  21,000 
acres,  and  until  recently,  .all  occupants  of  it  were 
tenants  in  commcm.  A  suit  in  [lartition  has  been 
lienilinT  in  the  courts  of  this  county  for  the  p.ast 
uigntci;!!  >e.i.ia,  .mil  has  just  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  p.arties.  Heretofore  the  uncer- 
tainty of  titles  have  kept  people  from  investing, 
retarded  the  development  of  the  country  and  im- 
peded the  growth  of  the  town.  True,  there  w.as 
an  abundance  of  land  not  includeil  in  this  gi.ant, 
but  it  was  usually  held  in  large  tr!u;ts  by  p.irties 
who  did  not  m.mifest  any  disposition  to  sell,  and 
some  if  they  li.ad,  their  land  would  have  been 
t.ainted  by  L.as  Aniin:is,  iis  I  know  the  im|>re.ssion 
]>revailed  that  the  entire  (iilroy  country  was  I^as 
Anim.as.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  one  of  the 
f.airest  |)ortion«  of  (!alifornia  luis  been  neglected, 
while  localities,  less  favored  by  nature,  have  ooen 
towns  spring  into  existence  as  if  b,v  magic,  and 
had  their  advantages  sung  far  and  near.  The 
<;lond  which  has  hung  so  long  over  (iilroy  has 
dis.ippe.ared,  and  in  the  new  light  the  wheels  of 
|)rogre8s  have  started,  and  no  doubt  will  be  gre.atly 
accelerated  by  the 

Hub-division  of  l.ar|;e  Rvnchos  Into  ijniall 
Tracts. 

The  initial  movement  was  made  hy.Tas.  Murphy, 
who  owns  5,.'>00  acres  three  miles  north  of  the 


town,2,.500  .acres  valley, thebalancehills.  This  Land 
is  adapted  to  fruit  or  grain,  suitable  for  divei^iified 
farmi  ig,  and  is  being  offered  in  small  )  it  i'lO 
per  acre  for  valley  laml.  Li"),>r,al  term  .-,1 
to  colonies.  Several  i)laces  have  ah.  u 
sold  from  this  r.vnch,  and  there  is  no  dm.  vi  ith 
the  increasing  demand  for  California  land,  it  w-11 
8<M)n  be  the  homos  of  fifty  or  <mo  hundred  f.imi- 
lies. 

Henry  Miller,  who  owns  nine-sixteenths  of  Las 
Anim.as,  announces  his  intention  of  selling  5,(X)0 
acres  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gilroy.  This 
land  will  bo  sold  in  tracts  to  suit.  As  Mr.  Miller's 
country  re.si  lonco,  Bloomfield  Farm,  is  only  three 
miles  south  of  Gilroy,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ho 
should  be  into  ested  in  the  growth  .and  prosperity 
of  this  section,  .and  aside  from  the  financial  ailvan- 
tages  bimnd  to  .accrue  from  the  sale  of  hind  and 
increa.sed  valuation  of  that  remaining,  alocal  pri  le 
would  ])rompt  him  to  do  what  he  could  to  augment 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Already  this  has  been 
m.anifested  in  the  m.aking  of  a  (lark,  and  in  other 
improvements  contempl.ated. 

One  of  the  mo.st  desir.able  place  .  around  Gilroy 
which  is  offered  for  sale  is  owned  by  A.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  piimeers  of  this  sectiim,  but  unlike 
many  pioneers,  .alive  to  the  necessity  of  settling  up 
the  country  to  increase  its  prosperity.  Adjoining 
the  city  limits  on  the  north,  he  has  a  tract  of  1 11 
acres,  excellent  land,  beautifully  situated,  and 
calculated  to  make  one  of  the  most  desirable 
homes  in  Santa  fUara  county.  Cut  up,  it  will 
make  several  less  pretentious  yet  comfortable 
homes.  Mr.  Lewis  has  also  consider.able  desirable 
town  property,  and  will  sell  a  portion  or  all  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Without  paniculari/ing  further  it  is  .safe  to  say 
th.at  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy,  now  for 
sale  or  soon  to  bo  in  the  market,  will  make  homes 
for  1,000  f.amilios.  And  with  the  m.any  a<lvanta- 
ges  offered  by  this  section,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  become  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
populous  i)ortions  of  the  valley.  To  recajjitulate, 
iti  advantages  are  a  he.dthful  ami  s.alubrious  cli- 
mate, freedom  from  malaria,  a  variety  of  soils  of 
almost  unlimited  fertility,  some  localities  being 
capa'ile  of  raising  fruit  to  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection; a  comparatively  large  rainfall;  transporta- 
tion faciHties,  being  only  eighty  miles  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad; 
goo  I  society,  good  schools  and  [ilenty  of  churches; 
the  division  of  large  ranches  into  small  tracts,  and 
offering  to  sell  the  same  at  less  prices  than  similar 
land  can  be  bought  for  in  anj'  other  desirable  jior- 
tion  of  the  valley;  while  the  bright  i)rospect  for  .a 
large  acce.ssion  to  the  population  and  consequent 
incre,ase  in  value  of  property,  would  seem  to  make 
it  a  good  locality  for  speculative  investmout,  .as 
well  as  a  desirab  e  |)lace  for  homes. 

There  are  some  other  features  of  tho  place  in 
the  way  of  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  the  prin 
cip.al  of  which  is  Gilroy  Hot  Springs.  The  e 
springs  are  well-known  and  .are  among  the  best  in 
the  State,  and  are  far-famed  for  their  many  cures, 
rheumatic  in  particular,  they  have  effected.  There 
.are  hot  plunge  baths  and  all  the  usual  bathing 
appliances  to  be  found  at  such  i)Iacos,  two  large 
hotels  and  numerous  cottages.  The  springs  are 
located  in  a  grand,  r.>mantic  canyon,  twelve  miles 
north-east  of  (iilroy,  and  are  owned  by  John 
Roop  and  the  estate  of  Win.  Tennant. 

Sargents,  six  miles  south  of  (Jih-oy  on  the  Pa- 
jaro  river,  is  a  ilelightful  picnic  resort.  Tho  en- 
closure consists  of  about  ten  acres,  sha<led  by 
several  dozen  grand  old  live  oaks,  anil  a  larger 
number  of  lesser  ced.ar,  pine  and  magnoli.a  trees. 
There  is  pleasant  boating  and  good  fishing,  an 
artistically  arranged  club  house,  all  in  charge  of 
Chas.  (joodhue,  a  well-known  an  I  (lopular  caterer 
and  gonial  good  fellow.  These  grounds  are  used 
every  summer  by  a  large  number  of  .social  and  fru 
ternal  organizations  from  San  Krancisco,  while 
many  business  men  of  tho  metropolis  have'dis- 
covered  it  to  be  just  the  place  to  rest  and  spend  a 
quiet  week. 

Prominent  Industries  and  Business  Houses, 
Personal  Mention,  elc. 

The  lumber  business  of  this  section  is  conducted 
l)y  L.  A.  Whitehurst  and  P.  C.  Hodges,  who  own 
a  saw  mill  in  the  redwoods,  six  miles  west  of 
town,  with  a  c.ap.acity  of  2, .500, 000  feet  of  lunilier 
every  season.  They  m.anufactur  ■  .all  kinds  of  rod- 
wood  lumber,  and  h.ivo  a  planing  mill  in  connec- 
tion with  their  lumber  yard  in  (Jilroy. 

The  J!ank  of  (iilroy,  with  a  capital  of  .$i;«;,000, 
and  a  $10,000  surplus,  is  one  of  the  safi!st  and 
best  conducted  banks  in  the  State.  Among  its 
stockholders  are  the  wealthiest  and  most  reliable 
citizens  of  (iilroy,  and  the  liank,  by  a  liberal  yot 
cimservative  policy,  has  contribntod  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  prosperity  of  the  jilace.  L.  A. 
Whitehurst  is  president  and  Geo.  E.  Horsey, 
ca.shier  of  the  institution,  and  to  their  wise  finaii 
ci.al  judgment  .and  discretion,  more  than* to  anyone 
else,  Ls  due  the  high  standing  in  the  commercial 
world  of  the  liank  of  (iilroy.  Mr.  Hersoy  is  one 
of  tho  most  careful  and  methodical  cashiers,  as  well 
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CAI^IFORNIA'S  PROGRESS. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  September,  1850,  only 
thirty-six  years  ago,  California  was  received 
into  the  family  of  States  which  compose  the 
great  American  Republic.  Had  any  one  at 
that  time  predicted  the  marvelous  growth  and 
progress  of  the  young  State  in  one  generation, 
he  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  visionary  if 
not  a  lunatic.  But  little  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century  has  passed  away,  since  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  being  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  brought  to  these  almost  unknown 
shores  au  immigration  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  history.  From  every  portion 
of  the  world  they  came  induced  by  one  all-ab- 
sorbing idea,  the  greed  of  gold.  The  thought 
of  establishing  homes  in  California  and  build- 
ing upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  a  great  and 
powerful  State,  never  occurred  to  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  Argonauts  of  "forty-nine." 
Their  sole  idea  was,  to  reap  as  quickly  as 
possible  the  golden  harvest  and  return  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  with  the  loved  ones  in 
the  old  home,  hallowed  by  all  the  endearing 
associations  of  childhood  and  youth.  Many, 
alas!  who  left  their  homes  with  bright  antici- 
pations of  the  future,  were  never  heaid  of  in 
those  homes  again.  The  deadly  fevers  of  the 
Isthmus,  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
tedious  journey  across  the  plains,  the  discom- 
forts and  exposure  of  the  passage  around  the 
stormy  Cape,  and  the  unwonted  toil  and  dan- 
gers of  mining  experience,  cut  the  thread  of 
existence  of  many  an  ambitious  pioneer,  the 
hearts  of  whose  friends  grew  sick  with  hope 
deferred,  vainly  waiting  for  tidings  that  never 
came  of  the  loved  one  upon  whom  their  hopes 
rested.  When  we  consider  that,  during  her 
comparatively  brief  existence  as  a  State,  Cali- 
fornia has  gained  a  population  of  one  million 
and  has  acquired  material  wealth  amounting  to 
some  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  when 
we  contemplate  her  vast  and  constantly  in- 
creasing agricultural,  horticultural,  viticultu- 
ral,  mining  and  manufacturing  interests,  her 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  sprung  up,  in  many 
instances,  from  the  desert  waste,  as  if  touched 
by  the  wand  of  the  genius  of  progress;  her  vast 
railroad  system,  constantly  sending  forth  its 
branches  and  giving  transportation  facilities 
to  every  section  of  the  State;  her  grand  public 
school  system,  her  colleges  and  universities, 
her  churches  and  public  libraries,  we  may  well 
marvel  at  the  degree  of  development  to  which 
she  has  attained.  Notwithstanding  the  giant 
strides  already  made  in  the  path  of  progress, 
the  great  fountains  of  wealth  and  prosperity  in 
California  have,  as  yet,  been  scarcely  tapped, 
and  her  development  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  era  of  placer  mining  is  past,  and  to  prose- 


cute mining  successfully  at  the  pre^nt  time 
requires  capital  and  scientific  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  old  mines  opened  .in  the  "go  as 
you  please"  period,  and  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able, are  now  being  re-opened  and  systemati- 
cally worked  with  profit  to  their  owners.  New 
discoveries  of  rich  mineral  deposits  are  con- 
stantly being  made,  and  these  tend  to  prove 
that  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State  have  as 
yet  been  scarcely  broached.  California's  great 
need  is  an  accession  of  desirable  population. 
With  an  area  three  times  greater  than  that  of 
Italy,  we  have  not  one  thirtieth  of  her  popultt- 
tion.  With  resources  far  more  abundant  and 
valuable;  a  climate  unsurpassed  for  equability 
and  salubrity;  a  soil  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world;  there  is  no  reason  why  California 
should  not  support  a  population  much  larger 
than  that  of  Italy,  yet  that  country  supports 
thirty  where  we  provide  for  one. 

One  great  drawback  to  the  more  rapid  set- 
tlement of  California  has  been  the  aggregation 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  a  few  hands.  The 
vast  grain  ranches,  covering  thousands  of  acres 
each,  and  the  equally  extensive  cattle  ranges, 
have  deterred  small  farmers  from  seeking 
homes  in  this  State.  But  this  evil  is  being 
rapidly  remedied,  as  the  large  land  holders 
have  come  to  recognize  the  fatal  policy  of  re- 
taining vast  areas  of  land,  only  a  portion  of 
which  they  can  utilize,  and  by  refusing  to  sell 
sub-divisions  thereof,  the  progress  of  the 
State  is  retarded.  There  will  be  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  Cailfornia  in  the  line  of 
production,  when  these  great  ranches  are 
divided  into  small  farms  and  disposed  of  to 
industrious  settlers. 

Prosperous  homes,  orchards  and  vineyards 
will  increase  and  multiply,  and  in  sections 
hitherto  considered  barren  and  waste,  will 
spring  up  cheerful  farm-houses  and  handsome 
villas,  pestling  in  the  midst  of  foliage,  fruit 
and  bloom.  With  this  accession  of  an  indus- 
trious, thrifty  population,  will  come,  of  course, 
an  increased  demand  for  all  the  necessaries 
and  luxuries  of  life,  giving  an  impetus  to  every 
branch  of  industry  and  creating  new  ones, 
as  yet  unthought  of.  During  the  eleven  months 
ending  May  31,  1886,  the  United  States  im- 
ported over  $21,C00,000  worth  of  fruits,  nuts 
and  wines,  brandy,  olive  oil,  raisins  and  veg- 
etables. Every  one  of  the  enumerated  articles, 
with  numberless  others,  California  is  capable 
of  furnishing,  in  quantity  unlimited  and  qual- 
ty  of  the  best,  were  even  a  tithe  of  her  availa- 
ble land  under  cultivation.  When  our  lorge 
farmers  learn  that  in  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  cereals  they  are  losing  both  time  and  money, 
while  their  neighbors,  the  fruit-raisers  and  ag- 
riculturists, are  growing  rich,  with  far  less 
labor  and  annoyance;  that  five  acres  of  vine- 
yard or  orchard  will  prove  more  remunerative 
than  fifty  acres  of  grain,  we  shall  see  a  refor- 
mation which  will  redound  to  their  benefit  as 
well  as  that  of  the  State. 

The  progress  of  California  during  the  next 
thirty  years,  who  can  predict?  She  has  thus 
far  made  only  a  beginning:  her  remarkable  re- 
sources ari ,  as  yet,  scarcely  understood  or  ap- 
preciated; but  as  each  succeeding  year,  those 
resources  are  discovered  and  developed,  the 
world  will  be  astonished  with  new  revelations 
of  her  wonderful  capabilities.  A  lorge  immi- 
gration is  now  pouring  into  California  from 
the  Eastern  States,  seeking  homes  and  farms 
in  a  land  free  from  the  rigors  and  discomforts 
which  accompany  a  winter  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Hitherto  the  great  bulk  of  this 
immigration  has  been  directed  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  The  attractions  and  advan- 
tages of  this  section  have  been  so  highly 
lauded  and  so  extensively  advertised  that  in- 
tending immigrants  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  only  portion  of  California  worthy  of 
being  inhabited  was  comprised  in  the  southern 
counties.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Northern 
California  is  a  land  of  beauty,  the  home  of  the 
fruit  and  the  vine  and  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  some  other  sections  which  hold 
forth  florid  inducements  to  immigrants.  It 
has  been  aptly  described  as  a  land  of  valleys, 
g'ently  sloping  hills  and  mountains  that  are 
tart,  majestic  and  great;  a  land  of  many  cli- 
mates, from  the  tropical  to  the  never-dying 
snows  which  crown  the  mountain  crests;  a 
land  of  lakes  and  rivers,  whose  waters  are  alive 
with  the  finest  fish  in  the  world;  a  land  of 
timber,  in  greatest  abundance  and  variety;  a 
land  where  gold  and  silver  reward  the  labors 
of  the  miner,  and  where  hay  and  grain,  fruits 


and  vegetables,  of  every  known  variety,  grow 
in  such  abundance  and  excellence  as  to  aston- 
ish the  world;  a  land  where  homes  may  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  rates  and  where  a  great 
deal  of  Government  land  may  yet  be  had.  To 
all  home-seekers  we  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend, that  thev  examine  Northern  California 
before  going  farther. 

BUTTE   ST7GAR  CANE. 


Wonderful  Success  of  Cane  Cultivation  Near 
Chico  —  A  Profitable  E^xperiment  Which 
Bids  Fair  to  Add  to  the  Productive  Indus- 
tries of  the  State. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  BEsouaoEs  we  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  sugar  cane  had  been 
successfulty  grown  in  Butte  county.  The 
Chico  Enterprise,  of  9th  inst,  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  this  important  ex- 
periment and  its  results: 

"There  is  a  wonderful  fertility  about  the  soil 
of  Butte,  and  a  remarkable  range  in  its  cli- 
matic conditions,  that  unite  to  make  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  county  most  varied  and  di- 
verse. Besides  the  ordinary  grains  and  fruits 
that  grow  in  other  parts  of  the  county  as  well 
as  here,  but  nowhere  in  greater  abundance,  we 
can  boast  of  many  things  that  others  cannot 
raise  at  all.  In  Butte  county  flourish  the 
orange,  the  pomegranate,  the  lemon,  and  the 
olive;  and  cotton,  cofi'ee  and  tobacco  thrive 
here  as  well  as  in  the  tropica.  It  is  true  that 
these  things  are  not  raised  extensively  as  yet, 
but  it  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  they 
will  grow.  It  is  only  lately  that  our  people 
have  come  to  realize  that  fine  oranges  can  be 
produced  here,  but  now  orange  trees  are  being 
set  out  as  a  business  instead  of  an  experiment. 
So  it  is  with  the  olive.  Interested  parties 
have  found  that  this  fruit  will  grow  in  Butte 
as  well  as  in  Italy,  its  home,  or  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State;  and  olive  trees  are  now 
being  planted  in  various  portions  of  the  coun- 
ty, with  an  eye  to  the  production  of  olive  oil, 
which  has  proved  a  most  profitable  industry. 
Cotton,  cofi'ee  and  tobacco  will  grow  here,  and 
do  grow  no*  on  the  Rancho  Chico;  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  evei  be  produced  in 
any  large  quantities  and  except  in  the  way  of 
experiment. 

"Another  experiment  that  has  lately  been 
tried,  and  one  that  has  proved  mere  successful 
than  was  ever  hoped  for,  is  the  produce  of 
sugar-cane.  Small  quantities  had  been  set  out 
on  the  Rancho  Chico  at  different  times,  merely 
by  way  of  trial,  but  had  never  flourished. 
Early  last  spring  two  gentl  men  named  Hall 
and  Hogan,  who  had  come  out  to  California 
from  Illinois,  rented  a  piece  of  land  from  Gen- 
eral Bidwell  for  the  express  purpose  of  plant- 
ing sugar-cane  on  it.  They  had  tried  to  grow 
the  cane  the  previous  year  on  the  old  Harmon 
Bay  place,  but  had  made  a  failure  there.  The 
land  theyrented  of  General  Bidwell  is  situated 
near  Chico  Creek,  four  miles  west  of  town, 
and  is  so  located  that  it  receives  a  great  deal 
of  moisture,  frequently  being  overflowed  in 
winter.  On  this  land  Messrs.  Hall  and  Logan 
planted  last  April  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  acres  of  cane,  setting  out  the  seed,  which 
they  obtained  irom  Sacramento.  The  variety 
is  a  Northern  one,  different  from  the  Louis- 
iana growth,  and  is  known  as  the  early  Amber. 

"This  experiment  was  attended  with  success 
far  beyond  the  expectations  of  those  who  made 
it.  The  cane  grew  most  luxuriantly.  Many 
of  the  stalks  attained  a  height  of  fourteen  and 
fifteen  feet,  while  the  entire  field  will  average 
twelve.  Messrs.  Hall  and  Hogan  had  made  no 
preparations  to  handle  such  a  crop,  rather  ex- 
pecting a  repetition  of  their  failure  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  But  when  the  time  came  they 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  For  six  weeks  thir- 
teen men  have  been  steadily  employed,  some 
in  the  field  cutting  and  trimming  the  cane, 
others  hauling  it  to  the  syrup  works,  a  half- 
mile  distant,  and  still  others  busy  there  put- 
ting it  through  the  mill  and  superintending 
the  boiling  of  the  sap  down  into  syrup.  But 
now,  after  six  weeks'  work,  the  men  are  scarce- 
ly half  through  the  field,  and  lately  the  men 
have  been  kept  going  incessantly  night  and 
day  to  dispose  of  the  cane  before  the  rains 
come.  The  stalks  have  been  badly  beaten 
down  in  places  by  the  heavy  north  winds  of 
last  summer  and  this  retards  considerably  the 
progress  of  the  work  in  the  field. 

"The  camp  where  the  syrup  is  made  from 
the  caLe,  is,  as  we  have  said,  situated  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  field.  The  stalks,  all 
trimmed  and  topped,  are  hauled  to  this  camp 


and  piled  up  there  like  so  much  stovewood. 
The  first  step  in  the  process  of  utilizing  the 
cane  is  that  of  running  it  through  the  mill. 
This  mill  consists  of  four  large  iron  rollers, 
placed  vertically,  and  kept  in  constant  motion 
by  horse-power.  The  cane  is  fed  in  by  hand 
between  these  rollers,  deprived  by  them  of 
every  drop  of  its  sap,  and  forced  out  on  the 
other  side  crushed,  mangled  and  perfectly  dry. 
The  sap  runs  out  of  the  mill  into  a  tunnel- 
shaped  opening,  and  is  conducted  by  an  un- 
derground pipe  down  a  slight  declivity  to  the 
sap  tank,  about  twenty  feet  distant.  In  front 
of  the  opening  which  lets  the  sap  into  this 
tank  is  placed  a  wisp  of  hay,  as  a  filter. 

"The  contrivance  used  for  converting  the 
crude  sap  into  syrup  is  called  the  "Railroad 
Evaporator."  Over  a  long  brick  lurnace  are 
placed  four  sheetiron  pans,  so  arranged  on 
slides  that  they  can  be  pushed  along  down  the 
furnace  by  means  of  a  windlass.  Into  the  first 
of  these  pans  the  sap  is  conveyed  from  the 
tank  by  a  stopcock.  The  first  pan  stands 
directly  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire  and 
gets  the  most  thorough  boiling.  In  a  few 
moments  a  thick  green  scum  rises  to  the  surface 
of  the  sap.  This  is  carefully  skimmed  oflf  and 
thrown  away  as  often  as  it  rises.  When  this 
pan  has  boiled  some  little  time  it  is  moved 
down  by  means  of  the  windlass,  and  the  second 
pan  filled  with  the  crude  sap.  Then  the  third 
and  fourth  pans  take  their  turn.  As  the  first 
pan  is  pushed  down  of  course  it  gets  less  and 
less  heat.  The  syrup  in  it  becomes  thick  from 
boiling,  and  turn-  from  a  green  to  a  beautiful 
amber  color.  It  is  now  ready  for  use  and  is 
drawn  off  into  gallon  cans  for  the  market. 
When  the  first  pan  is  emptied  it  is  removed. 
The  others  are  pushed  down  and  the  first  car- 
ried back  to  the  other  end,  where  it  is  filled 
once  mort  with  the  crude  sap.  Each  pan  is 
over  the  furnace  about  an  hour  from  the  time 
the  crude  sap  enters  it  until  the  syrup  is  finally 
drawn  ofi'  into  the  cans.  The  boiling  process 
.'eqnires  the  constant  attention  of  a  man,  for 
the  green  scum  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface.  If  it  is  once  allowed  to 
boil  in,  the  syrup  is  spoiled,  for  no  amount  of 
future  boiling  will  cause  the  scum  to  rise  again. 

"Messrs.  Hall  and  Hogan  will  realize  hand- 
somely from  the  present  venture,  for  the  busi- 
ness is  a  profitable  one.  They  find  that  their 
cane  yields  about  two  hundred  gallons  to  the 
acre,  which  will  make  five  thousand  gallons 
the  product  of  the  field.  The  syrup  sells  at 
forty  cents  a  gallon  wholesale.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  expenses  of  the  business,  in- 
cluding labor,  fuel,  cans,  etc.,  do  not  exceed 
twenty  cents  on  each  gallon,  leaving  a  clear 
profit  on  each,  or  of  $1,000  on  the  field.  Be- 
sides this  there  is  another  item  not  yet  men- 
tioned. The  cane  bears  a  seed  which  is  valu- 
able, and  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  wheat  for 
feed.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  this  seed  will  be  obtained  from 
the  field,  and  as  it  sells  for  ten  cents  per 
pound,  here  is  another  profit  of  $3,000.  Ten 
cents  per  pouud  was  what  Messrs.  Hall  and 
Hogan  had  to  pay  for  the  seed  to  start  their 
field. 

"But  the  main  thing  proved  is  that  the  sugar- 
cane will  grow  in  Butte  county,  and  grow  most 
luxuriantly.  There  is  no  further  doubt  about 
it.  The  gentlemen  who  made  the  venture  this 
year  are  so  elated  over  their  success  that  they 
propose  to  go  into  the  business  again  on  a 
much  larger  scale  next  season.  They  will  put 
out  a  hundred  acres  of  cane  next  spring  and 
erect  a  steam  mill  to  crush  it.  Their  facilities 
at  present  are  not  equal  to  the  crop.  It  is 
certain  that  rich  soil,  which  receives  plenty  of 
moisture(and  there  is  plenty  of  such  soil  along 
the  various  streams  of  the  countrv)  will  pro- 
duce sugar-cane  in  abundance,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  that  the  cultivation  of  cane  will  one 
day  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  of 
Butte." 


NOTICE. 

This  journal  can  be  found  on  file,  for  inspec- 
tion, by  the  visitors  to  the  Reading  Rooms  at- 
tached to  the  Editoral  Department  of  the  East- 
ern, Australasian  and  South  African  Journal  of 
Commerce,  Leadenhall  Buildings,  Graccchurch 
Street,  London,  E.  C,  England. 


A  pnr)Pi)SiTl()N  is  on  fwt  to  exteml  a  small  ii-on 
pipe  from  the  Ch.'vuillor  Oil  Wells  :it  1'etroli.i  t<« 
.San  Pedro  harbor,  where  it  will  ste.ulily  (lischar^'e 
n  small  stritam  of  oil  on  the  water  and  make  it 
a  placid  sea,  on  whuso  breast  the  .siiips  that  float 
shall  have  no  barnacles. 
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Racikic  Press,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ARBOR  DAY. 

Joaquin  Miller  is  credited  with  the  sugges- 
tion to  set  apart  a  certain  designated  day  in 
each  year,  dedicated  to  arboriculture.  No  more 
ptactical  or  felicitous  idea  ever  emanated  from 
the  brain  of  poet  or  philosopher.  A  large  por- 
tion of  our  State  is  in  a  great  measure  treeless, 
and,  in  the  heavily  timbered  portions,  the  axe 
of  the  lumberman  is  making  sad  havoc  among 
the  monarchs  of  the  forest,  threatening,  ere 
long,  to  completely  denude  our  woodlands  of 
their  growth.  No  more  suicidal  course  could 
be  pursued  than  this  wholesale  destruction  of 
our  forests.  We  complain  of  our  want  of 
water  for  irrigation,  while  the  sources  of  our 
nvers  and  running  streams  are  being  dried  up 
by  stripping  them  of  the  forest  growth  which 
collects  moisture  and  checks  evaporation.  Un- 
less something  is  speedily  done  to  check  the 
ravages  of  the  vandal  axe,  especially  along  the 
water  courses,  irreparable  damage  will  have 
been  done  to  our  agricultural  and  horticultu- 
ral interests.  To  prosecute  these  successfully 
reqires  abundant  water,  we  have  little  enough 
now,  we  shall  soon  have  less,  provided  the 
wanton  destruction  of  timber  is  continued. 
Relating  to  the  suggestion  of  Joaquin  Miller, 
that  an  arbor  day  be  provided,  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  Sands  W.  Fore- 
man, states  that  the  Board  has  at  present  un- 
der consideration  a  bill  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Arbor  Day,  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  next  Legislature  and  its  pas- 
sage urged.  Mr.  Foreman  states  that  West 
Virginia,  at  the  present  time,  is,  of  all  the 
States,  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  interest 
her  people  in  arboriculture.  Every  induce- 
ment is  held  out  to  the  children  of  the  public 
schools  and  others,  and  to  the  teachers  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  this  important  matter.  A 
system  of  rewards  is  offered  to  the  children 
)vho  plant  the  largest  number  of  trees,  and  ad- 
ditional premiums  are  provided  for  those  who 
care  for  and  tear  the  young  trees  after  plant- 
ing them.  By  this  means,  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding school  houses,  along  the  country 
roads,  around  public  buildings  and  on  private 
property,  are  rapidly  being  covered  with  grow- 
ing trees,  and  the  result,  thus  far,  has  been 
most  gratifying.  The  day  set  apart  for  tree- 
planting  is  proclaimed  a  holiday,  and  old  and 
young  alike  enter  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 
pleasant  task  of  planting  trees  where  none 
grew  before.  Some  such  method  should  be 
adopted  in  California;  indeed,  the  school 
children  have  already  become  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  some  forty-five  thousand  trees 
have  been  distributed  among  the  children  of 
this  city  by  Adolph  Sutro,  who  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  project,  and  these  trees  will  be 
planted  by  the  children  and  their  teachers  on 
the  Friday  immediately  following  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  that  day  having  been  designated  by 
the  Board  of  Education  as  a  holiday  for  this 
purpose.  Most  of  the  planting  will  be  done 
on  the  Presidio  grounds  and  on  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  General  Howard,  commanding  this  de- 
partment, having  given  his  permission  to  use 
the  Government  Reservation  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  action  in  San  Francisco 
will  create  a  general  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  State  upon  the  subject  of  arboriculture,  and 
if  BO,  the  result  will  be  most  beneficial.  Mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  might  have  been 
saved  this  year,  had  rows  of  trees  been  planted 
on  the  great  wheat  ranches,  to  serve  as  wind- 
breaks. The  destructive  Northers  would  be 
in  a  great  measure  stripped  of  their  power 
and  deadly  efifect  by  taking  such  precautions, 
and  the  cost  would  be  nothing  in  comparison 
to  the  value  of  grain  which  would  be  saved  an- 
nually to  the  farmer.  The  Eucalyptus  or  Aus- 
tralian Gum  Tree,  from  its  rapid  growth  and 
the  great  height  to  which  it  attains,  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose,  but  these  might  be  inter- 
spersed with  fruit  or  nut-bearing  trees,  which, 
aside  from  the  protection  they  afford  from  the 
Norther,  would  yield  a  good  profit  in  their 
product.  In  proper  localities,  the  fig,  olive, 
chestnut  and  English  walnut,  would  not  only 
beautify  the  b  irren  plains  and  hillsides,  but 
would  prove  a  prolific  source  of  revenue  to 
those  who  would  plant  and  care  for  them. 
In  Nebraska  and  Kansas  the  great  treeless 
plains  which  wearied  the  eye  with  their  mo- 
notonous sameness,  have,  within  a  compara- 
tively brief  period  beeu  completely  metamor- 
phosed into  sylvan  groves  and  waving  forests, 
by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  people  in  tree- 
planting.  In  many  localities  the  entire  char- 
acter of  the  country  has  been  changed,  and 
the  arid,  barren  plains  of  twenty  years  ago  are 


dotted  with  well-cultivated  farms  and  prosper- 
ous homes.  The  same  results  may  be  accom- 
plished in  California  by  encouraging  in  every 
way  the  planting  of  trees  in  every  possible  va- 
riety. The  great  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin,  many  portions  of  which  are 
almost  entirely  treeless,  arid  and  barren,  might 
at  comparatively  small  cost  be  planted  with 
groves  of  laurel,  linden,  elm,  ash,  pine  and 
other  valuable  woods,  which  would  teed  to  in- 
crease the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and 
lower  the  temperature  of  that  arid  section.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  measures  will  be 
taken  by  the  nest  Legislature  to  promote  and 
encourage  this  most  important  and  beneficent 
enterprise.  Let  premiums  be  offered  for  a 
certain  number  of  trees  planted,  or.  as  is  al- 
ready the  method  in  some  States,  let  a  rebate 
in  taxes  be  made  upon  a  certain  number  of 
acres  planted  with  trees.  This  would  encour- 
age farmers  and  others  to  persevere  in  the 
good  work  of  clothing  our  barren  landscapes 
with  foliage  and  making  green  the  waste  places 
with  a  veidant  beauty  which  will  be  a  "joy 
forever."  Mr.  Sutro  has  set  an  example 
well-worthy  of  emulation,  and  there  are  doubt- 
less many  other  public-spirited  citizens  who 
can  and  probably  will  furnish  the  children 
of  other  sections  with  all  the  trees  they  can 
plant  and  care  for.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
"Arbor  Day"  may  become  a  popular  holiday 
in  California,  and  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  State,  who  is  able  to  do  so,  will 
celebrate  the  day  by  planting  at  least  one  tree, 
in  order  that  posterity,  while  enjoying  their 
fruit  or  luxuriating  in  their  shade,  may  "rise 
up  and  call  them  blessed." 


A    MARKED  DIFFERENCE;. 

The  Knights  Templar  who  visited  California 
in  attendance  upon  the  Triennial  Conclave  of 
1883,  and  have  also  attended  the  late  Con- 
clave in  St.  Louis,  will  doubtless  made  some 
invidious  comparisons  of  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  two  places  of  meeting.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  Knights  and  their  ladies  enjoyed 
clear  skies,  an  equable  climate,  neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cool  for  comfort;  a  round  of  fes- 
tivities, uninterrupted  by  storms  or  drenching 
showers;  clear,  dry  streets  and  ample  accommo- 
dations, while  not  an  hour,  day  or  night,  were 
they  debarred,  by  any  vicissitudes  of  weather 
from  going  when  and  where  they  pleased.  How 
different  the  situation  in  St.  Louis.  Our  sis- 
ter city  had  put  on  the  gayest  holiday  attire  in 
order  to  welcome,  becomingly,  her  thousands 
of  visitors  from  abroad.  Her  streets  were 
brilliant  with  banners  and  her  buildings  gor- 
geous with  Templar  devices  and  decorations. 
All  St.  Louis  was  on  the  qui  vive  to  witness 
the  grand  parade  of  richly  uniformed  Knights, 
with  bands  of  music,  gleaming  swords, 
streaming  banners  and  waving  plumes,  twenty 
thousand  men  in  line,  city  of&cials  and  other 
dignitaries  in  carriages,  young  ladies  robed 
in  white  and  bearing  bouquets  of  sweet  flowers 
with  which  to  decorate  the  gallant  Knights 
as  they  passed  in  review;  all  this  briliant  pa- 
geant, the  preparation  for  which  had  cost  some 
ten  thousand  dollars,  was  ruined  by  the  piti- 
less, pelting,  uncompromising  rain.  It  was 
not  only  a  grievous  disappointment,  but  a 
heavy  pecuniary  loss,  as  many  people  had 
made  extensive  preparations  for  supplying  re- 
freshments along  the  line  of  march,  which,  of 
course,  were  not  needed,  as  when  the  parade 
was  abandoned  and  the  drenched  and  dispir- 
ited Knights  dismissed,  they  were  only  too 
glad  to  seek  shelter  and  recuperation  in  their 
respective  quarters,  many  of  them,  doubtless, 
recalling  pleasant  reminiscences  of  California's 
sunny  skies  and  balmy  atmosphere.  Ganeral 
Logan,  by  reason  of  exposure  to  the  driving 
storm,  contracted  a  severe  cold;  pneumonia 
supervened,  and,  for  a  time,  the  greatest  anx- 
iety was  felt  for  the  result.  Fortunately,  the 
disease  was  checked,  and,  at  last  accounts, 
the  General  was  convalescent.  The  great  pa- 
rade at  Chicago,  in  1880,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  participated  in  it.  The 
heat  was  terrible,  and  many  were  overcome 
by  it  and  forced  to  leave  the  lino.  One  of  San 
Francisco's  most  esteemed  citizens,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  procuring  for  this  city 
the  honor  of  entertaining  the  succeeding  Tri- 
ennial Conclave,  in  1883,  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  prostrating  effects  of  that  fearful  pa- 
rade, and  to  that  day's  experience  is  attributed 
the  remote,  if  not  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  soon  after  his  return. 
We  understand  that  at  St.  Louis,  also,  the 
heat  was  intense,  causing  much  aunoyanco 


and  discomfort.  Galiforinia  may  well  pride 
herself  upon  her  glorious  climate,  which,  on 
such  occasions  as  that  at  St.  Louis,  may  al- 
ways be  depended  upon,  and  no  such  misad- 
ventures ever  occur  during  the  summer  months, 
to  disturb  an  open  air  meeting  or  interfere 
with  a  projected  parade.  We  have  no  doubt 
our  California  Knights  will  return  to  their 
homes  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion that,  in  all  the  universe,  there  is  no  cli- 
mate can  equal  that  of  California  for  salubrity 
and  equability. 


AN  EXAMPLE  TO  BE  IMITATED. 

The  Resouiices  has  often  called  attention  to 
the  lack  of  enterprise  manifested  by  the  north- 
ern counties  in  advertising  their  resources  and 
advantages,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  energy 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  people  of  the 
southern  counties  in  this  respect.  The  people 
of  the  north  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
fact  that,  in  order  to  induce  immigration  to 
their  section  of  the  State,  they  must  make 
known  to  the  world  the  inducements  they  have 
to  offer.  A  good  example  has  been  set  by  Ne- 
vada county  in  this  direction,  which  other 
northern  counties  will  do  well  to  imitate.  E. 
M.  Preston  has  issued  a  large  and  handsome 
pamphlet  entitled  "Nevada  County;  the  Fa- 
mous Bartlett  Pear  Belt  of  California."  Peo- 
ple generally  have  hitherto  associated  Nevada 
county  with  mines  and  mining,  with  visions  of 
gold  and  silver — a  land  of  mountains,  can- 
yons, gulches  and  ravines,  a  rugged,  barren 
county  fit  only  for  the  habitation  of  the 
miner  and  the  lumberman.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
great  mining  county,  and  has  produced  more 
of  the  precious  metals  than  any  other  county 
in  the  State;  but  he  who  imagines  its  soil  to 
'be  sterile  or  its  climate  insalubrious  is  greatly 
deceived  in  his  estimate.  In  this  county  are  to 
found  the  finest  fruit  lands  in  the  world,  and 
it  is,  in  truth,  what  the  title  of  the  pamphlet 
indicates,  "The  Bartlett  Pear  Belt  of  Califor- 
nia." A  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  will  con- 
vince anyone  of  the  wonderful  progress  the 
foothill  region  is  making,  especially  in  horti- 
culture. In  Nevada  county  land  is  cheap  and 
water  abundant.  Any  kind  of  fruit  grown  in 
the  southern  counties  will  flourish  here.  Or- 
anges, lemons,  figs,  olives,  etc.,  require  no  more 
than  ordinary  care,  and  the  apple,  pear  and 
grape  find  here  their  natural  home.  The  cli- 
m".te  is  unsurpassed  in  salubrity  by  that  of  any 
county  in  the  State,  and  health-seekers  have 
already  begun  to  regard  Nevada  county  as  a 
sanitarium.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Preston, 
contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  in- 
tending settler,  and  should  be  largely  circu- 
lated. 

Shasta  county  is  also  doing  good  work  in 
the  way  of  inducing  immigration.  Several 
prosperous  colonies  have  already  been  estab- 
lished there,  and  every  inducement  is  offered 
to  settlers  to  make  their  homes  in  the  county. 
Land  is  cheap,  water  plentiful,  and  fruits  of 
every  description  can  be  raised  without  irriga- 
tion. Tne  sites  for  several  new  colonies  have 
been  surveyed  recently,  and  circulars  have 
been  issued,  giving  all  necessary  information 
to  those  who  are  seeking  for  homos.  As  a  rule, 
colony  lots  are  preferred  by  new  comers  on  ac- 
count of  the  social  privilogos  they  afford,  and 


the  colony  system  in  California  has,  thus  far, 
pioved  a  gratifying  success.  There  are  many 
other  counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Stale  in  which  large  areas  of  land  are  held  by 
individuals,  which,  if  subdivided  and  laid  out 
in  colony  tracts,  would  induce  immigration, 
and  thereby  benefit  the  State  as  well  as  the 
proprietor.  San  Francisco  has  a  direct  inter- 
est in  these  colonizing  enterprises,  and 
should  endeavor  to  encourage  them  by  every 
means  in  her  power.  Large  numbers  of  immi- 
grants are  arriving  almost  daily  in  our  midst, 
and  as  winter  approaches  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  the  number  will  be  measurably  in- 
creased. The  pleasures  of  a  California  winter, 
as  compared  with  the  rigors  aad  discomforts 
of  an  eastern  one,  are  already  tolerably  well 
understood  by  the  people  of  that  section,  and 
those  who  have  the  means,  eagerly  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Frost  King  and  revel  in  the  sunshine, 
fruits  and  flowers  of  California.  The  attention 
of  these  immigrants  should  be  directed  to  the 
advantages  which  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia offer  to  the  settler,  where  land  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  while  the  climate  is  as  mild  and  salubri- 
ous, the  soil  as  fertile,  and  abundant  water 
precludes  the  necessity  of  irrigation.  Every 
colony  established  in  Northern  or  Central  Cal- 
ifornia means  increased  business  for  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco. 
The  southern  trade  is  practically  lost  to  them, 
as  the  people  of  that  section  import  their 
goods  directly  from  the  East.  It  behooves 
our  journals,  then,  as  well  as  our  business 
men,  to  aid  in  settling  up  that  section  of  the 
State  which  acknowledges  San  Francisco  as  its 
commercial  center. 


CALIFORNIA  WOODS. 

Under  this  head,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
following:  "The  visitor  at  the  tabernacle, 
among  all  the  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  and 
the  varied  works  of  art  there  presented,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
native  woods  of  California.  California  is 
richer  in  these  than  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  in  that  many  of  the  woods  possess  a 
greater  succeptibility  to  polish,  are  finer 
grained,  richer  in  color,  and  fitter  for  artistic 
work  than  are  the  ordinary  woods  of  the  coun- 
try. Among  her  beautiful  woods  placed  on 
exhibition  are  the  white  and  Spanish  cedar, 
the  orange,  the  curly  and  the  birds-eye  red- 
wood, the  foimer  of  these  showing  beauti- 
ful waves  and  curling  lines,  more  beauti- 
ful than  could  bo  drawn  by  the  most  skilled 
artist,  while  the  latter,  nature  has  wrought 
into  minute  tings  and  delicate  shades,  most  de- 
Mirublo  iu  the  hands  of  the  builder  and  the. 
architect.  The  mountain  mahogany  of  the 
Sierras,  the  beautiful  manzanitas  of  our  coast 
ranges,  the  lovely  Indian  arrow,  the  spruce, 
the  juniper,  the  sequoia,  the  buckthorn  and 
the  oak,  together  with  an  almost  endless  vari- 
ety of  other  trees,  offer  to  our  house-build- 
ers such  material  as  no  other  State  affords  in 
its  native  forests. 


A  gentleman  from  Solcdad  states  that  between 
that  station  and  San  Miguel  every  foot  of  land 
for  ovon  the  raining  of  goats  has  boon  taken  up 
and  cottages  aru  being  erected  on  all  Hiduii. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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MINING  NOTES. 

The  miuing  industry  seems  to  be  constantly 
iucreasing  in  importance,  both  aa  to  the 
amounts  invested,  and  the  output  of  bullion. 
Some  rich  strikes  have  lately  been  made  in  the 
El  Dorado  county  quartz  mines,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Shingle  Springs,  and  these  mines 
are  looking  and  payint;  better  than  ever 
before.  The  Vandalia  mine  was  recently  sold 
to  a  San  Francisco  firm  who  are  about  to  erect 
a  new  mill  and  make  other  improvements. 
The  Vandalia  is  situated  five  miles  south  of 
Shingle  Springs,  near  the  Big  Canyon  gold 
mine,  formerly  known  as  the  Orofina.  At  the 
latter  mine,  is  being  erected  a  new  twenty- 
stamp  mill,  most  of  the  machinery  for  which 
is  now  on  the  ground  and  will  soon  be  in 
place.  These  two  mines  have  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  show  that  their  deposits  of  ore 
are  in  regular  veins  and  rich  indications  have 
recently  been  discovered.  The  Garden  Valley 
mines  are  also  turniug  out  gold  in  paying 
quantities  and  never  looked  better  than  at 
present.  In  the  Slate  Mountain  mines,  they 
are  sinking  below  the  two  hundred  foot  level 
and  progressing  finely  la  the  New  York 
mine,  adjoining  the  Slate  Mountain,  a  shaft 
seventy  feet  deep  has  been  sunk  and  a  tunnel 
been  driven  150  feet,  showing  a  two-foot  ledge 
of  good  ore  the  entire  distance.  It  is  thought 
that  this  mine  will  prove  a  bonanza  for  its 
owners.  The  Barnes  mine,  three  miles  east  of 
Shingle  Springs,  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Blue-Stone  ridge,  has  again  commenced  opera- 
tions, after  lying  idle  for  several  months.  It 
is  showing  better  ore  now  than  ever  before. 
J.  W.  Hodgkin  &  Co.,  of  the  Pyramid  mine, 
have  bonded  the  celebrated  Gray  mine,  on 
Gray's  Fiat,  four  miles  northwest  of  Shingle 
Springs,  and  have  commenced  operations  on  a 
large  scale.  This  is  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted mines  in  this  region.  Several  fortunes 
have  been  taken  out  of  it,  but  the  mine  has 
never  been  systematically  worked.  The  miners 
seem  to  have  only  coyoted  out  the  rich  pockets 
and  left  the  main  body  of  ore.  It  is  reported 
that  some  of  these  pockets  or  rich  spots  in  the 
ledge,  paid  as  high  as  $30,000  to  the  ton.  It 
will  now  be  worked  for  the  first  time  systemati- 
cally and  no  doubt  will  pay  handsomely.  At 
Grizzly  Flat,  there  is  quite  an  excitement  in 
quartz  mining,  and  it  has  become  quite  a  large 
and  prosperous  mining  town,  and  the  numerous 
quartz  mines  from  which  it  derives  its  support 
seem  to  be  permanent  and  inexhaustible.  The 
mines  at  Uuiontown  and  Coloma  are  paying 
well;  the  old  Peterson  mine,  at  the  latter 
place,  declaring  handsome  monthly  dividends. 
The  mines  on  the  Georgetown  Divide  are 
equally  as  promising.  New  companies  have 
gone  into  Greenwood,  Garden  Valley,  Spanish 
Dry  Diggings,  Mt.  Gregory,  Georgetown, 
Georgia  Slide  and  Tipton  Hill  Districts,  and 
the  most  flattering  reports  are  heard  from  all. 

The  Los  Angeles  Ilerald  says:  "News 
reached  this  city  recently  of  a  great  flurry  at 
Pasadena  incident  to  the  discovery  of  new  gold 
fields  on  the  ranch  of  J.  D.  Yocum.  The 
place  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arroyo  Seco, 
just  below  Devil's  Gate  and  between  the  old 
Fremont  trail  and  La  Canada.  It  appears  that 
some  experienced  miners  were  sent  here  by 
Hon.  George  Hearst  to  look  into  the  reported 
gold  fields  on  Wilson's  Peak.  As  is  already 
known  the  'dirt'  up  there  was  found  to  be  not 
rich  enough  to  pay  for  experimenting  the 
mines  in  so  inaccessible  a  spot.  By  some 
chance  these  men  ran  on  to  the  deposits  on 
Mr.  Yocum's  pi  ice  and  made  an  assay.  The 
dirt  goes  $100  to  the  ton.  At  first  the  matter 
was  kept  very  quiet,  but  little  by  little  the 
people  got  wind  of  it  and  a  great  rush  took 
place.  Some  score  of  claims  were  staked  out. 
Should  the  'find'  'pan  out'  well,  there  will  be 
seen  a  great  time  of  excitement  hereabouts, 
and  an  added  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
boom." 

The  same  paper  says:  "The  Wilson  trail, 
which  leads  from  Carterhia  to  the  top  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  is  crowded  with  persons  going 
to  the  new  gold  fields  and  returning  therefrom. 
About  three  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting on  the  mountains^  while  a  large  force 
engaged  in  improving  the  trail  made  originally 
over  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  Hon.  B.  D. 
Wilson.  So  far  not  much  ore  has  been  sent 
down  on  account  of  the  difticulty  of  bringing 
it  down  the  trail,  which  in  some  places  is  not 
only  steep  but  dangerous." 

In  the  San  Diego  mines  much  activity  is 
manifested.  Owen's  mill  is  crushing  ore  that 
yields,  on  an  average  of  $200  per  ton.  The 


Shenandoah  has  also  made  a  rich  strike,  and  a 

contest  for  the  supremacy  is  now  going  on 
between  that  mine  and  the  Owens  and  Stone- 
wall. There  are  many  other  mines  which 
have  been  opened  with  gratifying  prospects  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
which  bid  fair  to  be  profitable  investments  for 
their  owners.  The  mines  on  the  desert,  near 
Yuma  are  reported  to  be  wonderfully  rich, 
although  owing  to  the  intense  heat,  they  are 
not  being  actively  worked  at  present.  Pina- 
cate  is  also  a  steady  producer,  and  there  are 
many  other  districts  in  that  quirter  where 
gold  is  abundant,  and  only  need  a  railway 
near  and  some  capital  to  develop  the  mines 
and  render  them  profitable,  San  Diego  will, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  fature,  develop  into  a 
permanent  and  large-producing  gold  county. 
San  Bernardino  county  continues  to  send  forth 
a  stream  of  the  precious  metals  that  knows  no 
diminution.  The  Calico  distiict  in  that  county 
is  now  the  great  silver  producing  district  in 
the  United  States.  It  also  has  a  plenty  of  low 
grade  rock  which,  in  the  future  will  yield  a 
large  amount  of  gold  bullion. 

The  Calico  Priiil  says:  "Although  the  de- 
preciation of  silver  is  making  times  very  hard 
in  the  numerous  mining  regions  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  causing  many  silver  producing  mines 
to  close  down,  yet  Calico  stands  up  well  under 
the  depression  and  still  yields  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bullion,  most  of  which  will  proba- 
bly be  stored  away  until  silver  rises  to  its 
former  value.  Some  of  the  principal  mines  in 
the  camp  may  yet  be  compelled  to  close  down 
until  silver  reaches  a  figure  that  will  make 
silver  mining  profitable  to  the  large  companies. 
At  present  Calico  is  the  best  chloriding  camp 
on  the  coast.  During  the  summer  most  of  the 
chloriders  generally  leave  the  camp  for  the 
coast  and  the  mountains  in  order  to  avoid  the 
hot  spells  prevalent  on  the  desert,  but  this  year 
quite  a  number  of  chloriders  have  remained  in 
the  camp  and  have  been  rewarded  by  striking 
rich  pockets  of  ore  which  have  yielded  them 
handsome  returns.  Chloriders  in  West  Calico, 
around  the  King  hill,  on  both  sides  of  the  Silver 
Odessa  and  Oriental  canyons  have  been  en- 
gaged in  some  profitable  work  and  especially 
those  engaged  on  the  Blackfoot  group,  the 
Comet,  Invincible  and  Red  Cloud.  Even  at  the 
present  low  price  of  silver  chloriders  can  make 
as  much  monev  as  they  could  several  years  ago 
when  silver  was  $1.07,  because  the  present 
rates  for  reducing  and  hauling  ore  are  about 
half  of  what  was  charged  at  that  time.  There 
is  a  large  area  of  mineral  land  in  the  district 
which  has  not  been  broken,  and  as  fast  aa  pros- 
pectors and  chloriders  proceed  to  delve  for  the 
ore,  rich  pockets  are  struck  which  in  a  few 
weeks  reward  the  patient  miner  for  months  of 
toil.  This  character  of  mining  is  becoming  a 
regular  and  extensive  business,  and  when  the 
cool  weather  sets  in  it  will  enliven  the  camp 
considerably  and  be  the  means  of  developing 
mere  prospects  into  regular  paying  mines. 
Judging  from  the  present  prospects  of  the  dis- 
trict, there  are  millions  of  dollars  of  ore  de- 
posited near  the  surface  in  every  direction, 
and  at  the  greatest  depth  already  sunk,  about 
700  feet,  ore  of  a  paying  quality  and  in  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  quantities,  is  found." 

In  mining  developments  however,  the  South 
is  progressing  no  faster  or  more  satisfactorily 
than  the  North.  From  Amador,  Calaveras, 
Nevada,  Plumas  and  Shasta  counties,  the  most 
encouraging  and  gratifying  reports  have  been 
received.  Almost  every  day  we  receive  notice 
of  the  discovery  of  a  new  gold  or  silver  mine 
and  of  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metaU  in 
localities  never  before  prospected.  In  fact, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  western  slope  Sierra 
Nevada,  has  ever  yet  been  thoroughly  examined 
for  mineral  deposits,  and  generations  to  come 
will  continue  to  find  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver 
and  other  metals  in  these  unexplored  regions 
whose  products  will  swell  the  streams  of 
wealth  already  pouring  into  the  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  are  now  constantly 
and  steadily  increasing.  There  are  no  more 
regular  or  better  paying  mines  in  the  world 
than  those  now  being  worked  in  California, 
but  many  of  them  require  more  capital  to 
develop  them  and  bring  them  up  to  their 
fullest  productive  capacity. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  North  San  Juan 
Times,  we  find  the  following,  relative  to  a  rich 
strike  in  the  Delhi  mine  in  Nevada  county: 
"A  rich  strike  was  made  in  the  lower  tunnel  in 
the  Delhi  mine  last  week.  About  eight  months 
ago  the  Delhi  company,  seeing  that  the  rock  in 
the  main  tunnel  must  soon  give  out,  began 


running  a  tunnel  two  hundred  feet  lower  down 
the  hill  expecting  to  strike  the  ledge  when  in 
about  three  hundred  feet.  In  this  they  were 
mistaken.  In  the  mean  time  the  pay  ore  on 
the  main  level  gave  out,  and  the  men  were  put 
at  work  in  the  Puzzler  claim,  1,000  feet  west  of 
the  Delhi,  and  the  mill  has  been  kept  running 
on  rock  from  that  claim  for  several  months 
past.  Recently,  the  men  driving  the  lower 
tunnel  at  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  feet,  en- 
countered a  stringer  which  assayed  $650  per 
ton,  but  it  was  soon  lost  again.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  again  fonnd,  and  a  second 
stringer  was  encountered  which  assayed  $800 
per  ton.  These  stringers  have  now  joined  and 
form  a  ledge  two  and  one- half  feet  wide,  which 
width  increases  as  the  work  is  pushed  forward. 
As  the  mill  is  situated  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  tunn(  1  some  means  will  Lave  to  be  devised 
to  get  the  ore  to  the  mill.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  company  some  time  ago  to  move  the 
mill  down  below  this  tunnel,  but  whether  this 
will  be  done  or  a  tramway  built  we  are  not  ad- 
vised." 

The  mines  of  Nevada  county  continue  to 
show  the  most  gratifying  returns.  Work  has 
been  resumed  on  the  old  Pittsburg  mine, 
which  has  remained  idle  and  filled  with  water 
for  several  years.  From  this  mine  upwards  of 
$1,000,000  has  been  taken,  and  when  work  was 
snspended,  a  good  ledge  was  showing  at  the 
bottom,  but  the  machinery  was  not  nearly 
strong  enough  to  handle  the  water.  In  the 
meantime  a  long  drain  tunnel  has  been  run  to 
command  the  water  to  the  depth  of  the  300- 
foot  level,  and  this  having  been  completed,  all 
arrangements  are  now  perfected  to  start  up  the 
mine  again  with  an  adequate  force.  From  all 
quarters  the  reports  are  most  encouraging, 
and  the  outlook  for  our  mining  industry  was 
never  more  promising. 


WORTHY    OP  IMITATION. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
we  find  the  following:  "There  is  an  institu- 
tion in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  young  convicts 
are  imprisioned,  not  for  punishment,  but  for 
reformation,  so  that  they  may  be  given  their 
freedom  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  to  enjoy 
and  appreciate  its  privileges.  It  is  known  as 
the  Elmira  Reformatory,  has  been  in  operation 
ten  years  and  is  under  the  auperintendency  of 
Mr.  Brockway,  who  has  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  prison  director.  This  institution  has 
received  from  its  opening  to  the  close  of  1885, 
2,361  prisoners.  They  are  all  males  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty,  who  have  not 
previously  been  convicted  of  crime.  They 
receive  a  general  sentence  of  imprisonment 
with  no  limit  fixed  by  the  Court.  The  time  of 
imprisonment  is  left  to  the  managers  of  the 
Reformatory,  except  that  it  cannot  extend 
beyond  the  maximum  term  provided  by  law 
for  the  grade  of  crime  for  which  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.  The  managers  have  the  power 
to  allow  prisoners  to  go  outside  the  prison 
buildings  and  enclosures,  on  parole,  and  to 
release  them  absolutely  when  'there  is  a  strong 
and  reasonable  probability  that  they  will 
live  and  remain  at  liberty  without  violating 
the  law'  and  without  danger  to  the  welfare  of 
society. 

"When  convicts  are  brought  to  the  prison 
Mr.  Brockway  explains  to  them  that  they  have 
not  been  sent  there  for  punishment-,  but  for 
reformation,  and  that  the  time  of  their  stay 
depends  on  themselves.  If  they  are  refractory 
they  may  be  held  the  full  term  of  the  law, 
usually  five  years,  but  if  they  obey  the  laws, 
do  their  tasks  in  the  workshops  and  make 
satisfactory  progress  iu  their  studies,  they 
may  earn  their  release  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
The  prisoners  are  divided  into  three  grades, 
each  wearing  a  distinctive  dress  and  subject  to 
difi'erent  discipline,  and  are  promoted  or  de- 
graded according  to  tkeir  credit  or  discredit 
marks. 

"All  prisoners,  at  entrance,  are  placed  in 
the  second  or  intermediate  grade,  where  they 
wear  a  citizen's  suit,  march  by  twos,  have  tea 
and  coflfee,  library  books,  gas  at  night  to  study 
by,  a  chair  in  their  cells,  sheets,  slippers  and 
brushes,  and  can  receive  letters  once  a  week 
and  write  letters  oace  a  month.  If  not  repor- 
ted for  six  months  the  prisoner  is  promoted  to 
the  first  grade,  where  the  men  wear  a  uniform 
of  blue  cloth  and  a  military  cap,  have  spring 
beds,  take  their  meals  in  a  separate  dining 
room,  are  allowed  to  converse  at  table,  write 
once  a  week,  march  by  fours,  under  a  captain 
of  their  own  number,  have  gas  for  an  hour 
longer  at  night  and  are  eligible  to  appointment 
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to  places  of  trust  in  the  prison,  with  special 
privileges.  If  a  prisoner  earns  a  certain  num- 
ber more  of  credit  marks  he  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  conditional  liberation  on  parole,  but 
the  prison  authorities  have  the  right  to  brijfg 
him  back  in  case  of  bad  conduct,  but  good 
conduct  on  parole  for  six  months  entitles  him 
to  absolute  release.  Before  obtaining  parole,  a 
prisoner  must  have  secured  employment  out- 
side. A  bad  record  condemns  a  man  to  third 
grade,  when  he  is  dressed  in  red,  is  marched 
in  lock  step,  deprived  of  tea  and  coffee,  library 
books,  gas  in  his  scantily  famished  cell  at 
night,  and  the  privilege  of  writing  letters.  It 
takes  only  one-sixth  as  many  credit  marks  for 
promotion  from  third  to  second  grade  as  it 
does  from  second  to  first. 

"The  men  are  in  school  five  evenings  in 
each  week  from  6:30  to  eight  o'clock.  During 
the  day  they  work  in  the  shops  at  the  manu- 
facture of  hollow  ware,  shoes,  brushes  and 
other  productive  labor.  They  have  a  printing 
ofiice  which  publishes  the  daily  programme  of 
lectures,  and  also  a  newspaper  called  the 
Summary,  which  is  distributed  to  the  prison- 
ers every  Sunday  morning. 

"There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  needs  an  institution  of  this  kind  more 
than  California.  Owing  lo  the  degradation  of 
labor  in  the  eyes  of  our  young  men  on  acconnt 
of  the  presence  of  the  Chinese,  California  has 
an  unusually  large  crop  of  the  genus  hoodlum. 
It  is  perfectly  criminal  to  send  young  first 
ofi'enders  against  the  law  to  the  regular  State 
prisons,  among  old  and  hardened  criminals. 
A  reformatory  of  the  kind  above  described, 
with  large-hearted  and  cool-headed  men  at  its 
head,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
State,  and  would  be  the  means  of  preventing 
the  complete  ruin  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  young  criminals.  We  heartily  commend  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  our  law-makers." 


A    NKW  INDUSTRY. 

Another  new  industry  is  about  to  spring  np 
in  California.  If  the  information  contained  in 
following  excerpt  from  the  Chico  Chronicle  ia 
reliable,  we  may  yet  count  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  syrup  among  our  leading  industries: 
"A  year  ago  two  experienced  sugar  makers, 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Hogan,  planted  a  few  acres 
in  sugar  cane  at  the  old  Bay  ranch,  but  owing 
to  an  early  frost  they  were  not  very  successful. 
The  present  year  they  leased  a  piece  of  ground 
on  the  Rancho  Chico  of  General  Bidwell,  and 
making  their  headquarters  at  what  is  known 
as  the  Bee  ranch,  they  soon  had  forty  acres  of 
fine  cane  growing.  It  is  now  ripe,  and  last 
week  they  began  the  manufacture  of  molasses 
from  the  cane.  They  have  here  a  sugar-mill 
of  2-horse  power  in  operation,  in  which  the 
cane  ia  ground  up,  thence  it  is  passed  into 
what  is  known  as  the  railroad  evaporator,  in 
which  the  syrup  is  squeezed  from  out  of  the 
pulp.  At  the  end  of  this  evaporator  is  a  pipe 
leading  out,  in  which  there  is  a  strainer,  which 
renders  the  raw  syrup  nearly  clear.  It  now 
empties  into  a  reservoir,  which  has  a  separate 
pipe  projecting  over  into  the  evaporators, 
which  are  placed  over  the  fire  upon  which  it  is 
cooked.  These  four  evaporators  are  so  ar- 
ranged on  rollers  that  when  one  vat  full  is 
cooked  sufficiently  another  one  is  pushed  over 
in  its  place.  So  it  is  all  done  without  very 
much  manual  labor.  The  refuse  pulp  is  con- 
ducted out  of  the  sugar  mill  where  it  falls  into 
a  receptacle  on  low  wheels,  and  when  this  ia 
full  a  team  is  hitched  to  it  and  it  is  drawn 
away  to  the  dump. 

The  syrup  as  made  is  of  a  very  good  quality, 
and  is  meeting  with  much  favor  in  the  market, 
being  put  up  in  one,  three  and  five-gallon 
cans,  the  cans  being  made  here  at  the  fruit 
cannery. 

Hall  and  Hogan  have  as  yet  about  thirty 
acres  of  cane  standing,  much  of  it  being  at 
least  twelve  feet  high.  They  have  begun  now 
to  work  both  day  and  night,  in  order  that  they 
may  get  all  the  cane  made  into  syrup  before 
the  frosts  come,  as  the  capacity  of  this  mill  is 
only  about  two  hundred  gallons  per  day. 

The  experiment  has  proven  itself  to  be  a 
great  success,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
one  of  our  exports  will  soon  be  syrup,  and  then 
next  sugar.  Many  of  our  farmers  are  visiting 
this  sugar  cane  farm  and  getting  points,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  utilized,  as  wheat  is  not  the 
moneyed  product  it  was  some  yeiirs  ago.  W 
predict  that  there  will  bo  several  hundred  acres 
of  sugar  cane  next  spring,  and  a  year  from  now 
there  will  be  a  good  many  small  syrup  mills  in 
operation. 
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OF  CAI.,IFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 


Capital,  paid  in  fiill,  -  $200,000.00 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 1885,  $456,840,71 

Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized $1346,670.4:6. 

JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

CHAS.  A.  LATON....  Secretary 

Principal  Office, 

No.  439  Califxruia  Street,  S.  F. 
(Safe  Deposit  Building.) 

INTERNATIONAL 

IMMIGRANT  UNION, 

401  California  St  reet,  ) 
San  Francisco,  Cal.) 

COLUSA  COUNTY. 

The  Union  bassubdiTideda  large 
tract  in  Colusa  County,  near  Max- 
well, on  tlie  California  Pacific 
Railroad  division,  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  aud  about  lO 
miles  west  of  Maxwell: 

Maxwell  is  a  station  on  the  above  railroad  and  134 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  The  train  leaves  San 
Francisco  at  7:30  A.  M.  arrivicg  at  Maxwell  at 
P.  M.  Teams  can  be  obtained  of  Schriver  and  Snyder, 
proprietors  of  the  livery  stable  at  Maxwell,  to  visit  the 
colony  tract,  where  the  Agent  of  the  Company  will  be 
found. 

This  land  will  produce  all  kinds  of  Cereals, 
Fraits,  Vines,  Oranires,  Lemons,  Limes,  etc. 
This  land  will  be  offered  to  settlers  at  from 
S15  to  $^0  per  acre;  one-third  cash,  and  the 
balance  in  one  and  two  years,  with  interest 
deferred  payment,  at  8  per  cent,  per  annam. 

INYO  COUNTY. 

The  Union  is  locating  settlers  now  in  Inyo  County, 
on  the  line  of  Owens  River,  upon  IGO,  330  and  640 
acre  tracts.  Government  land,  taken  up  under  'The 
Desert  Land  Act'  at  91. 50  per  acre,  payable  fifty  cents 
per  acre  cash,  and  a  dollar  per  acre  in  three  years. 

The  Union  is  also  offering  dairy  farms  upon  Judge  J. 
McM.  Shaftor's  Rancho,  in 

MARIN  COUNTY. 

California,  near  Point  Reyes  Station,  on  the  North  Pa- 
cific Coast  Railroad  and  fronting  on  Tomales  Bay,  and 
on  the  Pacific  Ojean  and  Drake's  Bay. 

The  climate  is  unsurpassed  for  mildness  and  equabil- 
ity, and  the  soil  is  as  rich  as  any  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Water  is  abundant,  the  failure  of  crops  never  having 
been  known. 

Wood 

Sufficient  for  fire  and  fencing  ia  abundant. 

With  the  exception  of  semi-tropical  fruits,  anything 
that  grows  in  California  can  be  produced,  upon  this 
land. 

The  prices  range  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre. 

Terms. 

One-fourth  cash;  balance  1,  a,  and  3  years,  with  in- 
terest at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

No.  138  Washlntrton  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
No.  401  California  St   San  Prancisco.  CaL 

WM.  H.  IWARTIN,  Manager. 
••The  Davidson  Company," 

North  Western  Agents, 

•<t,  PanL,  Minn. 


HOME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 


JANUARY  1885. 


O  3Sr  ILi  Y  . 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICE : 

No.  2 1  6  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Oapital,  paid  np,  Gold, 


Premiums  since  organization, 
Losses,  since  organization,  .  . 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  1885,  -  -  - 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders,  . 
Reinsurance  Eeserve,    -  - 
Income  1884,  - 
Oapital  Paid  Up,  Gold, 
Net  Surplus  Over  Everything, 


-  $300,000  00 

$5,021,759  56 
$2,118,501  82 
.  $856.658  24 
-  825,963  68 

-  275,157  07 

-  484,616  73 

-  300.000  00 
,  -  250,806  61 


OFFICfilRSi 

J.  P.  HOtJGHTOlN  P'-<.8ident 

J.  L.  N.  SHBPARD  VlcePresident. 

CHAS    U.  S  I  DRY  Secretary. 

R.  H.  BtAGILiL.  General  Aifent. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


AUSTRALIA, 

CHINA  &  JAPAN, 


New  York,  Gralveston, 
New  Orleans  and 
European  Ports. 

THE  GREAT  TRANS-CONTINENTAL  ALL-RAIL  LINES 

VIA  THE 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

o  <i>  M  r  -A.  i>r  Y, 


Are  Now  in  Complete  Running  Order  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO  to  the  ATLANTIC 
SEA-BOARD. 


Through  Express  Trains  Leave  San  Fbanoisoo 
Daily,  Making  Prompt  Connections  with  the  Sev- 
eral Bailway  Lines  in  the  East,  for  all  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES 


AND  CANADA, 


CONNECTING  AT 

NEW  YORK  and 

NEW  ORLEANS 

With  the  Several  Steamer  Lines  to 
AND    A1.I.    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


PULLMAN 
PALACE 

SLEEPING 

CARS, 

Second  to  None  in  the  World, 

Are  run  daily  from  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  the 
ATLANTIC  COAST.  These  Drawing-room  Cars 
by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  passenger  while 
en  roitte— combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  par- 
lor, and  all  the  accommodations  pertaining  to  a 
well-furnished  sleeping  apartment,  with  comfort- 
able couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  (12)  years  of  age,  Half  Fare 
Under  Five  (S)  years  of  age.  Free. 

1.50  poanda  of  Ba^gaffe  per  full  PasHeni;er 
free.  75  pounds  of  Baggage  per  half  Pas- 
senKer,  free. 


THROUGH  TICKET  OFFICE, 

No.  613  Market  Street 

Under  Grand  Hotel,  San  Kmncisco,  Cnl. 

A.  N.  TOWNE,  Oen.  ManaRf-r. 

J.  O.  STUBBS,  Oen.  Traffic  Manager. 

T.  H.  OOODUAN,  Oen.  Fus.  k  Ticket  Agt. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANl 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

L.EAVB  WHARF  CORNER  uv 

First  and  Braanan  Streets,  2  o'clock 
p.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  &  HONOKONQ. 

Ooanectlng  at  Yokohama  with  Steamers  for Shangbae 


From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.  Steamer. 

Satnrdajr,  Jaljr  ai,     "   BEL.GIC 

Wednesday,  Aug .^5,  '•   SAN  HABltO 

Thursday,  Sept.  30.    "   •GAEI.IC 

Tuesday,  Oct.  19,        "   BEI.GIC 

'iuesday,  Nov.  9,        «'   SAN  PAUbO 

Wednesday,  Dec.  1,     "   OCEANIC 

Tuesday,  Dec.  !41,   GAELIC 

*Will  go  via  Honolulu.  Passengers  and  freight  not 
taken  from  San  Francisco  to  that  port. 


Bzcnrgion  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  Re- 
turn at  Reduced  Rates. 


Oabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  passage  tickets  f  oi 
sale  at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  *g  General  Offices,  Room 
74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets. 


FOR  FREIGHT,    apply  to  GEO.  H.  RICE, 

Freight  Agent,  at  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Wharf,  or  at  No.  aoa  Market  street.  Union 
Block. 


T.  H.  GOODMAK, 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD, 


W.  T.  CARRATT'S 

mm  m  mi  mmu. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
MANUFACTUBER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 
Church  and  Steamboat  BELLS  and  GONGS 
BRASS  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds 
WATER  GATES,  GAS  GATES 
FIRE  HYDRANTS, 
DOCK  HYDRANTS, 
GARDE  V  HYDRANTS. 

A  GENERAL  ASSORTMENT  OF  ENGINEERS'  FINDINtS, 
Hooker's  Paten 


OELEBBATSD 

STEAM  PUMP 

•^The  best  and  mosi 
durable  in  use.  Also 
a  variety  of  other 

PUMPS 


I  W.  T  .  GARRATT 

i||ia.MANUFACTURE:R.MII 


For  MINING  and 
FARMING  purposes 

Root'e     Blast  Blowere, 

For  Ventilating  Mines  and  for  Smelting  Works. 
HYDRAULIC   PIPES   AND  NOZZLES, 
For  Mining  Purposes, 
GA  RRATT'S  IMPROVED  JOURNAL  METAL. 

  IMPOBTSB  OF   

IRON  PIPE  AND  MALLEABLE  IRON  FITTING' 

AT.T.  Knins  OF 

SHIP  WORK  &,  COMPOSITION  NAILS 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 


N.  W.  SPAULDING 
SAW  COMPANY, 


Manufacturers  of 


INSERTED  TOOTH 


AND  CHISEL  BIT 


CIRCULAR 


SAWS 

THIS  SAW  NEVER  CLOGS  or  chokes  in  the  cut.  It  is 
a  free  and  easy  cutter.  Frees  itself  pertoctlyin  all  kinds 
of  lumber.  The  Bits  NEVE^l  WORK  LOOSE,  it  ro- 
quiroH  no  skill  to  keep  the  saw  in  order.  THESE  SAWS 
ARE  NOW  RUNNING  IN  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLS 
and  in  all  kinds  of  timber  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  from 
Alaska  to  Central  America  and  Mexico.  They  have  no 
equal. 

Any  one  using  the  old  Spaulding  teeth  can  use  these 
Bits  by  sending  their  saws  to  us  and  having  the  bit 
holders  fitted  into  the  sockets. 

SAW    MILLS    AND  MACHINERY 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order.   Send  for  Descriptive 
Oatalogue. 
IT  aud  19  Fremont  St.,  San  Franoiseo 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Shasta  county  hii-s  -J.Oa")  school  chil.li 
Afendocino  county  has  ;k  iKipuUtioii 
An  acidemy  is  to  bo  established  at  iN  aj-. 
The  Soventoonth  Agricultural  District  i  iiir  at 
Nevada  ( 'ity  wjws  a  sucoe.s.s. 

An  English  company  is  erecting  a  .'S:l.'')(),000  mill 
at  Mei.dow  T,;iko. 

More  houses  are  neeilod  in  Marysvilli-,  as  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply. 

On  every  side,  in  Anderson,  are  signs  of  iu- 
crea.sing  trade. 

The  I.laho  mine  of  Gra.s8  Valley  has  declared 
its  2(Mth  dividend. 

Good  co.al  has  been  discovered  on  the  lino  of  the 
railroad  nc.ir  Mount  Shasta. 

Property  of  .all  kinds  can  be  h,a<l  clu!ai)or  now 
in  Anderson  th.in  at  any  time  in  the  future. 

The  surveyors  are  locating  the  Donahue  exten- 
sion railroad  from  C'loverdale  to  Ukiah. 

An  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  on  the  Madilane 
plains  in  Modoc  county  with  great  success. 

Anderaon  has  started  in  a  movement  forward 
th.tt  will  not  be  checked  for  years. 

From  ten  to  hfteen  large  teams  .arrive  and  de- 
part daily  at  Redding,  and  the  silvery  tinkle  of 
team  bolls  never  ceases. 

The  foundry  and  planing  mill  in  lleilding  are 
each  running  full  time,  with  constantly  increasing 
business. 

Four  drays  aud  delivery  wag(ms  are  kept  con- 
stantly busy  at  Redding  in  tlu^  transfer  of  goods 
to  and  from  the  differeni  mercantile  houses. 

Preparations  are  being  made  at  Truckee  to  se- 
cure a  larger  ice  harvest  than  usual  the  coming 
season. 

.Tudge  Hastings  says  L.ake  county  will  surely 
take  rank  as  the  best  locality  in  the  State  for  dry 
wines. 

The  cost  of  buildings  now  constructing  and  of 
those  already  C(imi)leted  this  year  in  Marysville 
will  figure  up  to  over  .^120,000. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Nevada  county 
have  reduced  the  rate  of  taxivtion  for  the  present 
year  20  cents  cm  the  .$100. 

The  Central  I'acific  Railroad  Company  are 
pu.shing  their  Oreg<m  branch,  and  have  it  defi- 
nitely located  as  far  as  KLamath  river. 

A  very  important  feature  connected  with 
Vina  is  the  Stanford  winery,  which  fjives  emph)y- 
ment  at  present  to  a  great  many  men. 

The  assessment  roll  of  Hutte  county  for  ^his 
year,  exclusive  of  the  railro.ad  assessment,  is 
.$1.5,1.3!),6.3,'!. 

By  the  time  the  present  year  is  ended  Marys- 
ville will  have  made  gre.ater  improvements  in  pro- 
portion to  i)o|iulati<)n  than  any  cither  interior  town 
in  the  State. 

.I.amess  Miller,  a  well-known  sheep-raiser  in  the 
southern  p.art  of  Slijista  county,  where  his  sheep 
are  on  summer  i)asture,  s.ays  he  has  a  good  clip  of 
wool  —better,  in  fact,  than  the  last  fall  clip. 

N.  I).  Rideout  is  abo\it  to  bore  an  .artesian  well 
.at  the  town  of  Norman,  in  (!olusa  county.  The 
well  will  be  put  down  2,000  feet  if  water  is  not 
obtained  sooner. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Seventeenth  District  Agricul- 
tural V'Mr  to  locate  the  pavilion  .at  (!ra.sa  Valley 
next  year. 

The  Nev.ada  City //fra?'/ .siiys:  There  is  little 
doubt,  if  pains  were  t.aken  to  develop  it,  that  a 
How  of  niitural  gas  ccmhl  be  obtained  for  lighting 
and  heating  ]>urpose3  in  this  section  of  the  State. 

Large  (piantities  of  lumber  are  received  daily  at 
Redding  from  Hound  Mountain,  imd  the  .sawmill 
there  h.as  commenced  operations  on  the  thousands 
of  logs  filling  the  S.acr.amento  from  the  mouth  of 
Pitt  river  to  Turtle  bay. 

The  ownera  of  the  extension  of  the  boss  mine, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Middle  Yuba,  Nev.ada 
county,  are  finding  w(uiilerfully  rich  rock,  and  .all 
the  pros])ecting  done  on  the  mammoth  lode  at  .all 
])oints  gives  |)roniise  of  rich  ilevelopments. 

Ne.ar  Midilletown,  Mr.  Thomius  Hopper  on  his 
new  farm,  without  irrig.ation,  this  ye.ar  cut  KiO 
t(Ui3  of  hay,  threshed  2,()7.''>  sacks  of  grain,  and 
[ilanted  about  20  acres  of  corn  which  yielded  (iO 
bushels  to  the  acre;  and  out  of  a  largo  loai!  of 
watermelons  raised  on  his  farm  which  he  hauled 
to  Middletown,  not  one  weighed  Iiiss  than  40 
piunids. 

All  the  engines  on  the  Sacramento  divi.<ion  are 
to  be  changed  from  woo<l-burners  to  co.al-burnors 
at  once,  says  the  Truckee  lii'intJdiran.  A  large 
coal  shed  is  to  be  immediately  erected  at  that 
l)lace,  aiul  parties  are  now  there  selecting  a  site 
for  one  One  Inmdred  carloiids  of  coal  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive  within  the  next  thirty  d.ays. 

TIkj  total  assessment  of  property  in  Tehama 
county  this  year  will  amount  to  about  .5  per  cent, 
more  th.an  it  did  in  1885.  Wo  give  two  illustra- 
tions: In  188.')  .T.  S.  Cone's  assessment  amounted 
to -5.^)10,900;  I,elan<l  Stanford's,  !»4.50,r)48.  Cone's 
assessment  this  year  is  t;.'522,:{4.') — .?11,38.5  more 
more  than  in  188.'").  Ivcland  Stanford,  .(r..  Uni- 
versity is  assessed  this  year  at  .1l>527,5r)0— .1i!77,012 
more  than  in  1885. 
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NEWS  ' ITEMS— SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  expenses  of  the  He.tlth  Department  for 
September  were  SI, 713  62. 

Improvements  are  noticeable  in  everj'  jiart  of 
the  city. 

The  lumber  interest  in  San  Friincisco  w.is  never 
in  i\  more  flourishing  condition  than  now. 

During  September  .'),.S,S.'i,000  feet  of  lumber  was 
shipped  from  Puget  Sound  jnirts,  and  IS, 07.")  tons 
<if  co.al,  to  this  city. 

Im])rovements  are  constantly  being  made  in 
Golden  Gate  Park. 

Work  on  the  now  cable  railroad  on  Ninth  street 
from  M.arket  to  Itrannan  is  beins  pushed. 

The  exhibit  of  public-school  work  in  the  City 
Hall  attracts  crowds  fif  visitors  daily.  A  number 
of  exce  llent  exhibits  have  been  received  lately. 

The  now  Grace  M.  E.  church  just  completed  is 
a  credit  to  the  city.  It  cost,  with  the  lot,  furni- 
ture, etc., 

The  Trea-iurer  of  the  Free  liibrary  reports  dis- 
bursements for  the  month  of  September,  •?1,4(>1  74; 
balance  on  hand,  SO.Sol  85. 

The  new  Hayes-street  cable  railroad  makes  the 
sixth  cable  road  running  from  near  the  city  front 
to  the  cemeteries  and  Park. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Grace  M.  E.  church  in 
this  city,  recently,  .?^1 0,000  w.is  raised  to  pay  its 
debt  of  .'*:tO,000. 

Marion  A.  Eilwards,  a  sculjitor  who  recently 
came  to  this  city  from  London,  is  making  two 
groups  of  statuary  for  Flood's  building  on  M:irket 
street. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Free  Library,  for  Septem- 
ber rei)orts  cards  issi-ed,  .■■!0,2.37;  books  added  dur- 
ing the  month,  '2Mi;  visitors  for  the  month,  24,lil0; 
.iverage  daily,  S42;  books  issued  and  used,  24,83.5. 

The  receipts  of  the  Internal  Revenue  office  In 
this  city  for  September  were  as  follows: 

Lists  $   L738  70 

Beer   42,803  15 

Spirits   :i4,48C  00 

Cigrrs  and  cigarettes   40,S;W  23 

Tobacc.   2,311  77 

Specials   6,203  90 

Total  ?1.'M,374  35 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

San  Diego  is  excited  over  a  projxised  cable  cjir 
line. 

The  printers  of  S.an  llernardino  have  organized 
a  union. 

The  ajiiaries  in  the  foothills  of  San  Diego  report 
a  full  yielil  of  himoy. 

San  liern.ardino  is  to  have  a  new  paper  with 
Democratic  tendencies. 

A  large  number  of  settlers  is  going  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Piiso  Roblos  at  present. 

Gold  has  been  discovered  in  Eswmdido,  San 
Diego  county,  near  the  old  Escimdido  mine. 

A  surveying  party  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  at  work  in  the  city  of  Santa  Harb.ara. 

A  ."510,000  hotel— a  ilirect  result  of  the  street 
r.ailway  —is  soon  to  be  built  in  Tustin. 

The  O.  S.  Railway  branch  from  Colton  via  Ar- 
lington to  Anaheim  is  going  forward. 

Real  estate  is  in  active  deiu.aml  becaiise  its  real 
value  is  ai)i>reciate  1  in  South(!rn  California. 

A  street-car  railro.-ul  will  connect  Santa  Ana 
and  Tustin  by  November  Ist. 

The  Arrow-head  mincr.al  springs,  are  attracting 
a  great  many  invalids  from  all  jiartsof  theconntry. 

Los  Angeles  has  increased  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation 300  i)er  cent,  since  1880. 

The  new  addition  building  to  the  Arrow-head 
hot  springs  will  cost  .■?20,000. 

Eliza. I.  Hunting  has  been  apiwinted  Postmis- 
tress at  ]*.uena,  San  Diego  county. 

San  Tjuis  Obispo  will  be  reached  by  the  South- 
ern Pixcific  Railroad  by  .Inly,  1887. 

A  Chinese  mission  building  .50x25  feet  has  just 
been  erected  at  San  Diego. 

San  Diego  is  now  lighted  l)y  electricity,  The 
motive  power  is  water. 

The  ('ity  (Council  of  Riverside  has  pa.sse<l  an 
ordin.auce  forbidding  swearing  in  the  streets. 

Tlie  Pasadena  Union  comes  out  enlarged  to  a 
nine-column  sheet,  and  sjMirts  a  new  heading. 

Anaheim  will  get  a  railroad,  with  a  depot  as 
.  near  the  business  center  of  the  town  .as  is  desir- 
able. 

Specimens  of  gold  have  been  found  which,  it  is 
said,  will  yield  $2,000  to  the  ton,  in  the  Escondido 
mine. 

The  First  National  Bank  building,  .'^an  Bernar- 
dino, will  mak("  a  handsome  ap|>ear;i,nce  when  fin- 
ished. 

The  Los  Angeles  Ileraltl  says  that  2,.500,000 
grapevines  in  that  county  came  into  bearing  this 
year.  * 

Sorghum  syrup  will  be  m.ade  on  an  cxtendeil 
scale  at  Westminster,  Los  Angeles  county,  tliis 
season. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kingsley  set- 
tlement, a<lj<acent  to  Pomona,  is  having  quite  a 
business  l)0()m. 

The  railroad  comjiany  h.as  recently  i)ut  in  steel 
r.ails  <m  the  branch  route  bdtween  Santa  Ana  and 
Los  Angeles. 


The  production  of  oil  in  the  Adams  and  Santa 
Paula  canyons,  in  Ventura  county,  aggregates  250 
barreli  a  day. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  help  can  be  procured  to 
push  the  v.arious  improvements  now  uniler  way  at 
San  Diego. 

Work  is  in  active  jirogress  on  the  Coast  branch 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  between  Nowhall 
and  Ventiirjv. 

The  Southern  P.acific  Milling  (,'ompany  is  to 
erect  .a  large  grain  warehouse  and  milling  buildings 
.at  San  Miguel. 

The  pas.senger  cars  for  the  motor  m.ad  have  ar- 
rived and  been  placed  on  the  tr.ack  at  the  ( 'olton 
end  of  the  roail. 

The  press  and  material  of  the  San  Pieni.ardino 
Alornin;/  Hour  hiM  been  purch.ased  by  the  San 
Bernardino  Publishing  Company. 

The  vineyards  of  Anaheim  and  vicinity,  with 
the  exception  of  those  bearing  Mission  grapes,  arc 
yielding  much  more  than  an  average  crop  this 
year. 

The  second  San  Diego  County  Fair  held  in  San 
Diego  county  recently  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
fruits  .an<l  vegetables. 

Since  .Tanuary  1,  1886,  the  bullion  shipment 
from  Calico,  San  Ber.iardino  county,  has  aggre- 
gated S2,400,000. 

Tlie  railroad  people  have  Laid  two  side  tracks, 
<lrilled  .a  well,  .and  m.ade  other  ])reparations  for  a 
depot  and  other  buililings  at  San  Miguel. 

A  careful  canvass  of  the  popul.ation  of  lios  An- 
geles city  .and  county  shows  a  remarkable  increase 
in  l>oth  during  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  Findley  of  Paso  Robles  has  been  engaged 
for  some  weeks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
in  purchasing  wheat  for  the  San  Luis  flour  umII. 

The  Southern  P.acific  extension  railroad  will  be 
completed  to  the  now  town  of  Crocker,  south  of 
I'aso  Robles  Ijy  the  middle  of  November. 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  all  the  way  t  i  the  Mexi- 
can boundary  there  is  an  inspiriting  tendency 
in  i-eal  pro[)erty  absolutely  founde<l  upon  merit. 

Commission  merch.ints  report  increasing  re- 
ceipts of  honey.  That  the  crop  will  reach  a  large 
figure  in  San  Diego  county  is  well  assured. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Agricultural  Society 
Fair  at  Downey  City  has  the  largest  live  stock  dis- 
plaj'  ever  m.ade  iu  Southern  California. 

H.  H.  ]'>ancroft  of  San  Francisco,  the  historian, 
Ls  just  completing  a  mansion  costing  $15,000,  .and 
has  begim  a  brick  business  block  to  cost  .'*20,fKX), 
in  San  1  )iego. 

To  the  voters  of  Ijos  Angeles  county  next  No- 
vember will  be  submitted  the  question  of  issuing 
bonils  to  the  amount  of  8200,000  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  Court  house. 

Mr.  Langonlierger  of  Anaheim  has  some  vines 
of  the  Grenache  variety,  2h  years  from  the  cut- 
ting, which  yielded  this  season  2},  tons  of  grapes 
to  the  acre. 

The  Town  Board  of  San  ]?uenavontura  h.as 
granted  the  right  of  way  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
brancli  r.ailway  through  Front  strei^t,  on  (ondition 
of  maintaining  a  dei>ot  within  the  city  Hunts. 

A  syndicate  has  purchaseil  the  hundred  thou- 
sand iiere  tract  of  the  Irvine  estate,  situated  in 
Santa  Ana  V.alloy,  for  $1,2.50,000.  A  company  is 
incoqiorated  to  build  a  .««,000  hotel. 

The  town  of  Raplor,  platted  by  the  West  Co.ast 
Land  Company  on  the  Paso  Robles  ranch,  six 
miles  west  of  Crocker,  is  located  on  a  fine  plateau 
at  the  jmiction  of  the  Capucos  and  Las  Tabl.as 
roads. 

The  San  Diego  Sun  says  :  Considerable  excite- 
ment has  been  createil  hereabouts  of  late  by  the 
discover)-  of  a  fine  twelve-inch  vein  of  gold  bear- 
ing quartz,  near  the  old  gold  mines,  .about  two 
miles  from  town. 

The  P.aptists  of  California,  .at  their  annual 
meeting  at  San  lic^rnardino,  raised  .$10,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  first  building  of  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia l'>aptist  University,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Colton  Snni-Tropic  nays :  We  received 
frf>m  Aaron  Harrison,  who  owns  a  little  ranch  in 
the  foothills  north  of  San  I'.ernardino,  a  sample 
of  bananas  raised  on  his  place.  The  fruit  was 
very  luscir)us  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

The  ra.sailen,v  S/ar  says  th.at  one  d.ay  last  week 
A.  L.  Forsyth  brought  to  that  office  about  an 
ounce  of  pure  goM  in  nuggets,  which  he  had 
w.ashed  out  from  two  or  ihree  pans  of  dirt  taken 
from  a  claim  near  the  summit  of  Ohl  I'.aldy. 

The  West  Ciast  Land  Clomijany  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  have  on  exhibition  in  their  office  twenty- 
sLx  stalks  of  .amber  sugar  cane  grown  from  a  single 
seed  without  irrigation  and  weighing  tiO  pounds, 
which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  306,7<i0  pounds,  i>r 
154  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  <  )ro  Fino  mill,  out  in  Strawberry  guli:h, 
Calico,  continues  to  hammer  away  on  ore  from 
that  mine,  making  a  regular  semi-monthly  clean- 
up. Superintendent  AUisfm  brought  in  a  nice 
gold  brick,  a  few  days  iigo,  worth  between  $5,000 
•and  $(i,000.  From  $10,000  to  $12,000  a  month  is 
a  steady  thing. 


m  GRGIT  PLIISURE  ROUTE  OF  THE  PiCIFIC  HOIST. 


RESPECTFULLY  INVITES  THE  ATTENTION  OF 

TOURISTS  AND  PLEASURE-SEEKERS 

TO  THE 

Afforded  by  the  "Northern  Division"  of  its  line  for  reaching  many  of  the 

Principal  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts  of  California. 

 with  !^peed,  Safety  and  Comfort,  via.: 
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TICKET  OFFICEHi 
PASSENGER  DEPOT,  TOWNSEND  ST.,  BET.  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  STS..  VALENCIA  ST.  STATION  AND  AT  TICKET 

OFFICE,  GRAND  HOTEL, 
NO.  613  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
A.  C.  BA.8SBTT,  Superintendent  •  H.  R-  JUOAH.  Asst.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag»w* 


0.  P.  SnxFireu).     J.  Pattebboh.     N.  W.  Spadisiho. 

PACIFIC  SAW 

Manufacturing  Company, 

17  &  19  FREMONT  STREET, 

BAN  FBAM0I80O. 


A  NEW  WOOD  SAW! 


JJAVING    SUCCESSFULLY    INTRODUCED  OUB 

White  Ash  Steam  Coal! 

Which  has  proved  to  bo  the  best  Steam  CJoal  on  the 
Coast,  we  jiow  offer  to  the  Trade  onr 


THE  LATEST,  THE  BEST. 

The  above  illuBtration  shcwB  an  AUTOMATIC  8ELF- 
8TRAININO  WOOD  SAW  FRAUE.  The  saw  iB  strained 
bymeaoHOl  a  Steel  Spricf?  Becnred  to  the  wood  end 
pieceB  with  Metal  Bands.  With  thlB  devise  a  saw  Is  per- 
fectly and  antomatically  strained  at  all  times.  No 
cross  bars  or  braces  are  required  to  give  stiftness  to  the 
frame.  The  space  in  wood  saw  frames  usually  filled  up 
with  such  devices  is  left  open,  giving  the  saw  greater 
capacity  for  sawing  large  sticks  of  wood,  wide  planks 
or  boards.  There  1b  no  screw  straining  rod  to  got  out 
of  order.  „  .    ^  , 

Price,  complete  with  Pacific  Saw  Mf 'g  Oo.'b  Extra  Qual_ 
ity  Blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work,  each,  $1.60;  with 
their  second  quality  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work, 
$1.25;  with  imported  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work, 

A  llBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 


A-GEIVTS    FOR  C.   B.  I»A.UI-.*« 
CELEBRATED  FILES. 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives.  Savw 
Mandrels,   and   Saws   of  Every 
Description  Made  to  Order. 


HOUSE  COAL! 


Which  is  a  genuine  Bituminous  Coal,  Mined  in  Wash, 
in^iun  Territory,  and  we  recomm(;nd  it  to  the  trade 
and  consumers  as  being 

Cleaner,  Stronger  and  Better  for 
Grates  or  Domestic  Use  than 
Any  Other  Coal. 


Black  Dian^oiid  Boal  Mining  Bo, 

450  Main  Street, 

H  A.  IV     F  R  A.  IV  C  I  H  C  O  . 

H.  E.  MORTON, 

^  DENTIST,  ^ 

205  Montgomery  Avenue, 

HA.1V  FKA.1VCIHCO. 


OFFICE    HOURS «  From  10  A  .  M .  to  I  P.  M  , 
and  «  to  5  P.  M. 


October. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 
741-43-45   MARKET  STREET,  


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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FURNITURE  AND  BEDDING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

CHAMBER,   PARLOR,   LIBRARY  AND    DINING  SUITS,  in  an  Immense   Variety  of  Style. 

Book  aud  Library  Case  Wardrobes,  Ladies'  Writing  Desks,  Turkish  Easy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc.   Hotels  and  Private  Residences  Furnished. 

Designs  Furnished  and  Estimates  Criven. 

F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO.,  74 1-43-45  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CORNER    FIRST    AND    VAMHIL-L    STREETS,    PORTLAND    OREGON,    AND    SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON  TKR- 


CENTRAL  CALII<'ORNIA. 

A  new  depot  biiilJiiig  is  being  erected  at  Ray- 
mond. 

A  bank  is  to  be  established  at  Hanford,  Tulare 
county. 

Modesto  is  a  very  lively  place  for  its  size. 

Vaca  Valley  expects  to  shii)  this  season  1,000 
carloads  of  fruit. 

Making  raisins  is  one  of  the  growing  industries 
of  Contra  Costa  county. 

The  Oakland  daily  Imiuirer  has  been  enlarged 
to  an  eight-column  sheet. 

Fish  -ire  unusually  abundant  in  the  Mokeluuine 
river,  below  Lancha  Plana. 

The  grape  crop  of  northern  Solano  is  very  early 
as  well  as  unusually  large. 

The  fair  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Agricultural 
Society  was  a  great  success. 

There  are  now  0,000  names  on  the  Great  Regis- 
ter of  Fresno  county. 

The  fruit  shipments  from  Vacaville  during  one 
week  w(;re  457,.')00  pounds. 

An  Antioch  man  has  netted  over  .'6!l,000  per  acre 
for  his  strawberry  patch  this  season. 

Tlie  total  value  of  railroad  property  in  Santa 
Clara  county  is  .1iil,()22,5l.3  80. 

San  Leandro  boasts  of  jjears  which  measure 
14x17  inches  and  weigh  21  pounds. 

The  gTapes  raised  at  the  Veterans'  Ifome,  Napa 
Valley,  this  year  sold  for  nearly  -$1,700. 

There  are  4,388  names  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Great 
Register,  an  increa.se  of  000  since  1884. 

In  Napa  the  Supervisors  have  fixed  the  tax  rate 
at  $1  05  on  -f  100.    Last  year  it  wa.s  isil  80. 

Forty-seven  thousand  gallons  of  water  are  sprin- 
kled on  the  streets  of  San  .Jose  eveiy  day. 

The  Merced  Argus  is  to  be  issued  as  a  daily 
liereafter  instead  of  a  weekly. 

Grape-ciushing  is  in  full  blast  in  Sonoma,  and 
the  crop  in  turning  out  well. 

Grape-picking  is  now  under  way  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  exceeding  expectations. 

There  is  a  demand  for  [leach  and  apricot  pits  at 
Fresno  at  the  remunerative  price  of  %1  jier  sack. 

Visalia  has  on  exhibitiim  a  watermelon  weigh- 
ing jKjunds. 

A  commercial  school  has  been  started  in  Peta- 
luraa,  and  it  has  received  a  liberal  patronage  so 
'  far. 

Cona)rd  now,  as  heretofore,  has  shown  herself 
to  be  foremost  in  the  viticultural  product  of  the 
State. 


Considerable  oil  has  already  been  shipped  frt)ni 
Purisinia  to  San  Francisco,  and  pronounced  to  be 
of  good  <iuality. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  many  pro|)erty  im- 
provements have  appeared  in  Sant;.  Clara,  and 
building  o[)eratiou.s  are  quite  active  at  present. 

.J.  H.  Hunt  of  Santa  Rosa  received  ■'5'-")0  in  pre- 
miums cm  fourteen  small  boxes  of  dried  fruit  at 
the  State  Fair. 

The  Stanford  free  kindergarten  at  Mayfield  is 
now  a  certainty,  Mrs.  Stanford  having  leased  a 
suitable  building  for  that  purpose. 

A  l)arty  of  surveyors  in  the  inters  st  of  the  Va- 
caville road  are  running  a  survey  from  Davisville 
to  Lake  county,  via  J'erryessa  Valley. 

Four  carloads  of  immigrants  arrived  in  Sacra- 
mento Tues<lay,  all  of  whom  intend  to  make  their 
homes  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

The  greatest  activity  prevails  now  in  the  Upper 
Napa  Valley,  as  all  are  busy  picking  grapes  and 
making  wine. 

The  people  of  Placerville,  El  Dorado  county, 
are  making  another  etf<u-t  to  secure  railro.id  com 
nuinication. 

At  the  recent  Mechanics'  Fair,  San  Friineisco, 
Contra  Costa  was  awarded  the  prize  over  all  other 
counties  in  the  State— the  bronze  medal  and  ^IT). 

The  Santa  Rosa  Flour  Mills  aie  now  running 
twelve  hours  a  d.'iy,  turning  out  eighty  b.'irrds  of 
excellent  Hour. 

The  Nai)a  licijlMer  says  that  there  are  few  idle 
men  at  the  /Ftna  quicksilver  mine  in  Pope  Valley, 
;us  all  are  busy  picking  and  hauling  grapes  and 
making  wine. 

The  Sonoma  county  Great  Register  shows  a 
total  registration  of  11,080  voters,  an  increase  of 
more  than  3,000  names  since  1877,  and  an  increase 
of  about  800  since  the  election  of  1884. 

Six  tons  to  the  acre  off  of  three-year-old  vines 
is  not  uncommon,  while  ten  and  even  twelve  tons 
per  acre  from  older  vines  is  general  in  Contra 
Costa  county. 

R.  C.  Terry  of  the  Glen  Terry  vineyard,  Clay- 
ton, has  nearly  two  acres  of  ground  covered  with 
trays  filled  with  Muscats.  This  year  Mr.  Terry 
will  make  about  twenty  tons  of  raisins. 

There  is  a  stn])  of  land  about  six  miles  long  and 
two  miles  wide,  above  Antioch,  Contra  Costa 
county,  extending  near  the  river,  which  is  well 
adapted  for  viticultiu-e  unoccupied. 

Parties  on  the  lino  of  the  proposed  railroad  from 


Santa  Rosa  to  Benicia,  and  through  whose  prop- 
erty the  line  is  expected  to  run,  seem  favorably 
disposed  tow.ird  the  enterprise. 

The  Yolo  Mail,  of  Woodland,  has  changed 
hands,  Allen  T.  Bird,  the  managing  e  litor,  having 
.sold  his  interest,  a  controlling  one,  to  W.  R.  KIlis, 
formerly  of  the  Lodi  Sciiluu  l. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Luttrell  of  Glen  Klleu  offers  for 
rent  his  fine  .stock  x'auch  and  vineyard,  consisting 
o'  1,000  acres  of  grazing  laud  well  watered,  300 
acres  of  grain  and  corn  land  and  70,000  vines. 

liobert  Howe  of  Eden  Dale,  Sonoma  Valley, 
who  has  one  of  the  largest  quince  orchards  in  the 
State,  made  a  shipment  of  two  carloads  of  t>00 
boxes  each  of  the  fruit  to  New  York  and  St.  Tjouis 
recently. 

The  ( )akland  Township  Railroad  Conipany  luus 
applie.d  to  the  (loiuity  ]5oard  of  Supervisors  for  a 
franchise  for  a  .steam  railroad  on  T(!h>gra|)h  ave- 
nue, from  ( )akland  to  lierkeley  and  (vuni  Temes- 
eal  to  Clai'eniont. 

The  Al.-uiieda  Oil  and  Gas  Company,  while  bor- 
ing on  its  claim  near  Ijivcrniore,  struck  artesian 
water,  the  flow  being  eight  inches  aliove  the  groiuid 
from  an  eight-inch  pipe,  the  vvcdl  being  but  l-'>3 
feet  deep.    The  water  carries  consiilerable  oil. 

The  levy  of  assessment  has  been  fixed  by  the 
r.cjard  of  Supervisors  of  Sonoma  county  at  $1  30, 
th(!  same  ius  the  preceding  year,  7!>  cents  being  for 
eoimty  purposes  and  .5.^)  cents  as  fixed  by  the  State. 
The  total  valuation  of  property  is  i|f2r),(;80,000. 

Itobert  Ilastie  of  Clayton  has  two  acres  in 
grapes,  which  will  yield  fully  thirteen  tons  of 
fruit.  He  socm-os  an  average  of  !>r>  cents  a  box  for 
his  entire  crop,  which  makes  a  total  of  .$.572,  or 
.f280  per  acre.  This  is  equal  to  thirty  acres  in 
grain. 

The  working  forces  of  the  Sjiring  Valley  dam, 
located  up  the  San  Mat(!o  creek  and  b.ack  of  the 
town  of  San  Mateo,  is  being  crowded  ahead.  'J'he 
dam  will  bo  101  feet  high,  cost  .ip 1,250, 000,  and  bo 
five  years  m  the  cour,se  of  constri'ction,  fonning  a 
lake  seven  miles  long. 

The  Board  of  Kqualization  fixed  the  value  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  at  *17,703  47  per 
mile  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and  the  number  of 
miles  at  .59.;«),  of  which  2.80  miles  are  in  the  city 
of  San  Jose.  The  total  valuation  of  the  track  is 
therefore  ,$1,0.53,333  77,  of  which  .S50,803  is  in 
San  Jose. 

Near  ('oloma.  El  Dorado  county,  a  nnner  by 


the  name  of  Jacob  Warf  struck  a  iM)cket  in  a 
porphyry  ridge  which  promises  to  m.ake  him  rich. 
It  is  on  the  sununit  of  a  hill,  two  miles  e.ast  of 
lJutch  creek.  He  has  to  carry  the  i)ay  dirt  or  rot- 
ten porphyry  on  his  back,  two  miles  over  a  steep 
hillsiile,  but  it  pays  him  .'?100  a  sack.  He  has 
taken  out  over  .^,000. 


THE    STATE    AT  LARGE. 

There  is  now  a  boom  in  oats  and  hops  in  the 
lower  counties. 

Tlio  consumption  of  barley  in  California  is 
largely  increasing. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  (iniiige  at 
Marysville  was  (|uite  a  success. 

The  State  (Jentral  ilaptist  Association  recently 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  ( )akland. 

This  State  is  capable  of  supi>orting  10,000,000 
people  in  comfort. 

There  .are  at  present  1,44!)  patients  in  Napa 
Asylum,  the  largest  nuud)er  ever  reached  by  th.n 
institution. 

The  Sau  Joaquin  Valley  and  ijos  Angeles 
county  were  unusually  favored  with  an  exception- 
ally bountiful  yield  of  grain. 

The  barley  cro[)  of  California  is  estinuvte<l  at 
38.'j,000  tons,  which  wouhl  be  the  hirge.st  on  record 
in  the  State. 

The  prices  of  wheat  and  barley  remain  unsatis  - 
factorily  low,  with  small  |)rospect  of  any  material 
improvement. 

One  of  tho  (piestions  now  engaging  tho  bee- 
keeper's attention  most  is  how  to  dispose  of  his 
honoy  crop  to  tho  best  advantage. 

The  future  of  the  mountain  region  is  a  bright 
one,  and  a  large  amount  of  very  desirable  Gov- 
ernment land  is  to  bo  had  therein. 

The  county  fairs  in  California  this  year  havo 
boon  unusually  successful,  with  scarcely  .an  excep- 
tion. 

Tho  Cmigregational  A.ssociation  recently  held 
in  Woodland  w;is  Uio  largest  and  most  interesting 
meeting  of  tho  kind  over  hold  in  tho  State. 

The  loading  wheat-producing  counties  in  C!ali- 
fornia  this  year  are  Tulare,  200,000  tons;  (,'olusa, 
100,000;  Stanislaus,  100,000;  Fresno,  12.5,000;  San 
.loaquin,  Merce<l  and  Los  Angeles,  each  100,000. 

The  ('alifornia  Southern  and  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  compaires  have  arranged  for  the 
running 'of  a  special  fast  train  over  their  roads 
from  California  to  Kansas  ("ity. 
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AN    OLD    POEM  RESVRRBCTBD. 

The  recent  exhumation  of  the  mummieB  of  the 
Pharaohs  has  8ngf?ested  to  a  correspondent  of  (he 
BuUetin  a  reprint  of  an  old  poem  published  iu  the 
"American  First  Cltsi  Book,"  a  standard  reader  in 
the  Now  England  schools  more  than  half  a  century 
ago: 

Addregs  to  th«  Mammy  in  B«Izoni*s  Exhibi- 
tion. 

And  thou  hast  walkod  about  {how  strange  a  story?) 

Id  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 
When  the  Hemnoniom  was  In  all  its  glory 


Was  Oheops  or  Cephronos  architect 

Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name? 
Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer? 
Had  Tht'bos  a  hundred  gates  as  sung  by  Homer? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Uasun,  and  forbidden 
By  o^th  to  tell  Ibe  secrets  of  thy  trade; 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 
Iu  Memnou's  statue  which  at  sunrise  played? 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest  -  if  so,  my  straggles 

Are  vain,  for  priestcraft  never  owns  its  Juggles. 

Perhaps  that  very  band  now  pinionel  flat 


Since  first  thy  form  was  In  this  box  extended 
Wo  bave  above  ground  seen  some  strange  mutations, 

The  Roman  Empire  has  begun  and  euded; 
Now  worlds  have  risen— we  have  lost  old  nations. 

And  countless  kiugs  have  into  dust  beon  humbled 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  bead 
Whcu  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thj  tomb  with  Ibundering  tread, 
O'ertbrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Ists, 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder 

When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  assnnder? 


When  the  Great  Trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warn 
Ing, 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endnre. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever? 
Oh,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  an  I  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  must  sever, 
Althougb  corruption  may  our  Irames  consume, 
Tbe  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 

—Horace  Smitn. 


PL.AN'riNG  EVERGREENS  AMONG  FRUIT 
TREES. 

Michigan  fruit  growers  claim  that  pine  trees, 
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And  Time  bad  not  began  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces  and  piles  8tup>>ndous 
Of  which  the  very  ruinH  are  tremendous. 

Speak!  for  thou  long  enough  bast  acted  Dummy. 

Thou  bast  a  tongue— come,  let  us  hear  its  tune; 
Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground,  Mummyi 

Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures. 
But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us— for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx'  fame? 


Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh  glass  by  glass; 
Or  dropped  a  half  penny  In  Homer's  hat, 

Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass; 
Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 
.\  torch  at  tbe  great  Temple's  dedication. 

I  need  not  ask  thee,  if  that  hand  when  arm'd. 
Has  any  lioman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled. 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  embalmed 
j     Eere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled;- 
{  Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 
I  liOng  after,thy  prlmeval.race  was  nm. 


If  the  tomb's  secrects  may  not  be  confessed. 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold:— 
A  heart  has  throblxsd  Iwneath  that  leathern  breast 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  rolled; 
Hav«  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kiss'd  that  face? 
What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race? 

Statue  of  flesh— immortal  of  the  dead! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescencel 
Posthumous  man,  who  qnitt'st  thy  narrow  bed. 

And  standest  uodecayed  within  our  pi'esence. 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  tUl  the  Judgment  morning 


scattered  through  an  orchard,  bave  a  beneficial 

influence  in  driving  away  the  moth  of  many  of  the 
destructive  insects  which  prey  upon  apples  and 
apple  trees.  It  is  sui>i>ose<l  to  \h>  the  strong  efflu- 
via issuing  from  the  tur|>entine  of  the  pine. 
Others  assert  that  the  pine  in  .all  its  varieties 
throws  off  constantly  in  cold  weather  a  large 
amount  of  warmth  or  caloric,  which  has  a  favora- 
ble influence  on  surrounding  trees  during  tbe 
winter  season.  In  fact  it  is  contended  by  some 
scientitic  men  that  all  evergreen  trees  have  this 
influence. — Chicago]News. 


J.    p.    H.  WBNTWORTH. 
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Eastern  visitor  is  struck  with  wonder,  and  fillod 
with  amazement  at  what  he  beholds,  especially 
when  he  is  told  that  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  one-fourth  or  one  tifth  the  time  far  less  develo])- 
nient  can  be  made  in  the  Eastern  States.  To 
illustrate  the  fi  regoiny  remarkable  statement,  we 
propose  to  prove  its  truthfulness  in  the  following,' 
article. 

Butte  County. 

This  lurae  county,  lying  right  in  almost  the  ex- 


of  the  foot-hills,  is  the  county  seat.  It  is  a  pros- 
perous, growing  city  of  L',()00  people.  Of  late  it 
has  become  ipnte  famous  as  the  center  of  the 
citrus  fruit  belt,  which  embraces  a  section  along 
the  base  of  the  Sierra,  yielding  as  good  oranges  as 
those  which  grow  at  Riverside,  or  any  other  iioted 
orange  sections  of  Southern  California,  and  which 
ripen  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier. 

Induitrixs  of  Batttt  County. 
In  the  early  mining  days  I'utte  was  famous  for 


tween  the  Sacramento  river  on  the  west  and  the 
foot-hills  on  the  east,  being  about  five  or  six  miles 
either  way  therefrom.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the 
(,'alifurnia  and  Oregon  Kadroad,  and  from  her 
streets  in  the  souHi  can  be  seen  tlie  clear  blue  ,mt- 
lines  of  tlie  I'utte  nxmntains;  in  the  west  the 
rounded  domes  of  the  f  ioast  Range;  in  tin;  north 
Shiista's  peerlass  cone  rising  above  surronuding 
mountains  and  standing  clear  and  sharp  against 
the  dee])  blue  of  the  sky,  and  in  the  eikst  the  great 


GENERAL,  BIDWELL'S  RESIDENCE,  CHICO,  CAL. 


BUTTE  COUNTY. 


CHICO,  ITS  CHIEF  TOWN— THE  CITY  OF 
ROSBS-CHICO  VECINO-THE  LOVELY 
CITY  OF  RESIDENCES— THE  RAN- 
CHO  CHICO ; GENERA  Lt  JOHN  BID- 
WBLLi'S  PR1NCBL.Y  ESTATE. 

The  Oeni  of  the  Great.  Fertile  Sacramento 
Valley- The  Northern  State  Nor- 
mal School— Brief  Sketch 
of  Batte  County. 


To  a  Californian,  n.)thing  in  imj  robable,  and 
oidy  a  few  things  imiKissible,  in  utnan  ingenuity, 
enterprise,  developD"ent  anii  progress.  Califor- 
nians  have  so  much  of  which  to  boast,  over  their 
neighbors  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  in  cli- 
mate, soil,  the  yield  of  crops,  and  general  re- 
sources of  this  country,  md  they  become  so  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  ph^'nondnal  cases  cff  pro- 
gress and  advancement,  fo-  outstripping  anything 
known  in  modern  times,  th»t  when  par  excellence 
is  reached,  by  our  most  enterprising  citizens,  and 
anyone  stands  out,  prominently  ami  pre-eminently 
above  his  fellows,  in  acienc.',  art,  or  the  industrial 
pursuits,  little  notice  is  tiken  of  it,  while  the 


act  center  of  Northern  California,  ranks  high  in 
the  list  of  California's  fifty -two  counties  in  natural 
resources.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tehama 
county,  east  by  Plumas,  south  by  Yuba  and  Sut- 
ter, and  west  by  Colusa.  The  Sacramento  river 
foi-ms  a  part  of  its  western  boundary,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Colusa  county,  and  the  Feather 
river,  pnother  large  stream,  flows  through  its 
south-east  portion,  while  (Jhico  creek,  and  other 
streams,  make  its  water  supply  good.  A  small 
section  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  lies  in 
the  foot-hill  region  of  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada,  at- 
taining to  an  altitude  of  2,000  or  2,.500  feet,  but 
most  of  this  county  is  an  extomled  plain,  lying  in 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great,  fertile,  productive 
Sacramento  valley. 

Area,  Population,  etc. 

Butte  county  eirdiracos  l,7<ir)  square  miles,  or 
1,1 30,000  acres,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty is  rising  .'520,000,000.  The  [lopulation  is  near- 
ly or  (juite  21,000.  Oroville,  on  Feather  river,  at 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Northern  (Jalifornia 
llailroad,  which  connects  with  the  California  and 
Oregon  branch  of  the  groat  Southern  Pacific 
system,  at  Marysville,  thirty  miles  south,  a  little 
south-east  of  the  center  of  the  county,  at  the  base 


its  extensive  rich  placer  mines,  which  are  still 
worked  to  a  small  extent.  Later,  it  became 
famous  for  its  valuable  hydraulic  mines,  the  most 
noted  being  at  Cheroko  Flat.  The  raising  of 
citrus  fruits  is  now  attracting  much  attention. 
Its  deciduous  fruits  are  abundant  and  excellent. 
More  than  §1,000,000  is  invcistod  in  nuvnufactur- 
ing  industries.  The  principal  industries,  however, 
are  fanning  and  sl(jck-raisiiig,  the  former  in  the 
western  and  the  latter  in  the  eastern  or  foot  hill 
sections.  Lumljering  is  another  important  in- 
dustry of  15utto  county.  The  climate  of  this 
county  is  most  excellent.  The  health  record  is 
good,  and  the  death  rate  is  low. 

Transportation. 
Besides  an  excellent  system  of  county  roads 
and  the  Northern  California  Railroad,  before 
named,  the  (!alifornia  and  Oregon  Railroad  runs 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  county,  and  the 
Sacramento  river  is  navigable,  along  its  western 
border. 

Chico, 

The  "City  of  Roses!"  The  "Com  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley!"  The  charming  em|«)riuni  of  Butte 
county,  is  located  on  Chico  creek,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county,  about  midway  be- 


Sierra  Nevada  Range,  uplifting  itself  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  feet,  a  mighty  barrier  between  the 
warm  flower-laden  valleys  of  the  coast  and  the 
colder  basins  of  the  east.  Nothing  can  excel  the 
beauty  of  her  lociition  and  surroundings,  within 
this  vast  amphitheatre  of  hill-^and  mountains,  and 
in  a  land  as  rich  iis  any  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Po,  and  with  a  climat(!  so  warm,  balmy  and 
hospitable,  that  all  the  verdure  of  the  tt^nperato 
and  .semi -tropic  zones,  and  fruits  lind  a  most  con- 
genial home,  (ihico  has  seven  churches,  eight 
hundre<l  scholars  daily  attend  the  jmblic  schools, 
besi<les  there  are  several  private  schools  well-at- 
tended. This  lovely  city  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
wide,  straight,  well  graded,  graveled  and  shadeil 
streets,  and  contains  nicely  ornamented  parks 
anil  pleasure  grounds. 

Climate  of  Chico, 
The  climate  is  superl).  Although  Butte  county 
is  situated  in  Northern  California,  visitors  are  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  the  winters,  so  called,  are 
usually  free  from  snow  anil  ice.  Here,  between 
the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  parallels,  the  flowers 
bloom  and  birds  sing  the  year  round,  while  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Kangi!,  in  the 
game  lattiude,  severe  winters  prevail  with  the  well- 
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known  »<:noinpa&inients  of  snow,  ice  and  blizzards. 
This  ntupendous  mountain  barrier,  in  connection 
with  the  topography  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  Jis 
well  as  the  ocean  currents  which  sweep  around  the 
c<>ast,  wliich  is  but  one  hundred  miles  distant, 
gives  to  Chico  and  its  adjacent  regions  the  de- 
lightfully, even,  and  healthful  climate  for  which 
they  .are  noted. 

That  part  of  the  Sacramento  valley  in  which 
Chico  is  situateil  slopes  very  gradiuilly  upward 
from  the  river  eastward  for  about  ten  miles  until 
it  meets  and  gently  merges  into  the  foot-hills  and 
valleys  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Range. 

A  more  indisputable  evidence  of  the  climate  of 
this  section  is  in  the  character  of  the  products  of 
so  many  years  that  this  production  has  passed 
from  the  domain  of  experiment  to  that  of  estali- 
lished  fm-t.  Oranges,  lemons,  olives,  ))ersimmons 
and  pomegranates  have  been  successfully  grown 
in  many  i)laces  in  and  around  Chico  for  the  past 
ten  years.  All  the  tender  wiue,  t.able  and  raisin 
grajies  of  the  south  of  France  and  Italy  grow  to 
perfection  here,  and  in  c|uantity  and  ijuality  of 
yield  are  surpassed  nowhere  in  the  world. 

Side  by  side  with  the  semi-tropical  products  all 
the  deciiluous  fruits  Hourish  and  yield  abundantly. 
The  apple,  i)ear,  phmi,  peach,  cherry,  apricot,  tig, 
almond  and  nectarine  trees,  side  by  side  with  the 
orange  and  lemon,  are  prolific  and  continuous  bear- 
ers^ This  is  the  one  spot  where  the  vegetation  of 
the  cool  ten!per.ate  zone  and  of  the  semi-tropits 
meet  on  common  ground  and  find  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  their  perft'ct  production. 

There  are  really  but  three  seasons  here — spring, 
summer  and  autumn,  the  r.iiny  months — Decem- 
ber to  April  blending  into  spring,  and  simimer 
into  autumn. 

For  the  pur|H>se  of  comparison  we  .append  the 
following  Udile,  taken  from  authentic  sources: 


Mean 

mean 

Mean  for 

PLACES, 

for 

for 

Coldest 

Year. 

Winter. 

Mouth. 

60.05 

46.07 

45.00 

Madrid  

.w.os 

45.02 

43.02 

•Jerusalem  

62  06 

4y.06 

47.04 

58  03 

40.02 

43.02 

61.1)8 

61.12 

53.02 

'  hico,  Buttf  coanty,  Cal... 

63.46 

61.00 

52.26 

Oroviile,  Batte county, Cal. 

67  25 

51.00 

52  25 

The  reailer  will  observe,  from  these  figures,  that 
Chico  has  a  higher  mean  teuii>erature  for  the  cold- 
est month  of  theye,ar  than  Kome,  Madri<l  or  >[ar- 
seilles;  and  that  Chico  is  warmer  in  mid-winter 
than  any  city  in  the  winter  except  Algiers. 

Hain-fall. 

Tlie  annual  rain-fall  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico  is 
about  twenty-four  inches,  and  the  larger  part  of 
this  comes  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 
What  is  usnally  called  the  "rainy  season"  generally 
i-ommenctis  in  <  ictober,  anil  enough  rain  falls  so 
that  plowing  anil  seeding  can  be  done.  From  that 
time  to  .'V]iHl,  and  sometimes  till  May,  there  is 
rain-fall.  Through  all  these  months,  when  the 
ground  of  the  winter  climate  countries  is  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  streams  are  h>cked  in  ice,  our 
fields  are  alive  with  busy  workers.  There  is  no 
such  rainy  season  here  as  is  known  in  some  other 
countries.  There  maybe  some  days,  butnomonths, 
or  weeks  even,  that  the  rain  fallssoas  to  drive  peojile 
in  doors.  A  few  hoiws  of  rain  come  and  are  then  fol- 
lowed by  ~,\vo  or  three  days  of  warm,  balmy,  spring 
like  weather.  The  weather  statistics  slii>w  that  in 
the  year  t.iere  are  more  than  two  hundred  p<u-fectly 
clear  ilays,  and  nearly  three  hundred  in  which  the 
siui  shines  portions  of  the  time.  Here  a  e  no  bliz- 
zarils,  no  cyclones,  very  seldom  thunderstorms  and 
no  sun-strokes!  A  man  in  this  climate  can  work 
nearly  every  day  in  the  year.  It  costs  him  less 
than  half  what  it  does  in  the  East  to  light  and 
warm  his  house.  The  expense  of  feeding  and 
clothing  his  family  is  less  than  in  the  cold 
Atlantic  States.  By  these  lessened  expenses,  and 
his  increased  days  of  labor,  a  working  man  can  lay 
ui>  money  much  more  rajtidly  than  anywhere  east 
of  the  Sierra  \evada.  To  the  P^astern  man  this 
chmate  is  perfectly  unaccountable.  That  it  is 
comparatively  winterli'ss,  almost  without  snow  or 
ice,  is  to  him  incredible  while  the  country  east  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  im  the  same  latitude,  has  long 
winters,  with  snow,  ice,  anil  bleak  winds. 

Baslnegg  Interests. 

The  Sierra  Lumber  Company  has  extensive  saw 
mills  and  vast  luxlies  of  timber  located  near  Chico. 
Lumber  of  all  kinds  is  delivered  in  the  city  (|uickly 
and  cheai>ly  by  means  of  a  Hume  forty  miles  long. 

The  business  houses  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  city  are  numerous  and  thriving. 
In  every  branch  of  trade  are  to  be  observed  the 
sure  signs  of  substantial  and  iiermanent  commer- 
cial prosperity.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
visitor  to  im^  ine  how  it  could  be  otherwise  with 
such  a  vast  and  varied  extent  of  rich  surrounding 
country.  From  the  earliest  years  of  the  city's 
growth  the  merchants  of  I 'hico  have  l>een  con- 
spicuous for  their  foresight  and  energy. 

Banks. 

Chico  has  two  substantial  banking  institutions 


which  would  be  a  credit  to  a  city  several  times  as 
large. 

The  Bank  of  Chico  h;i8  a  paid  up  capital  of 
S.300,000  and  occupies  its  own  building,  which  is  a 
handsome  and  remarkably  substantial  structure. 
Orrin  Gowell,  President;  Alexander  H.  Crew, 
Cashier. 

The  Bank  of  Butte  County  occupies  one  of  the 
most  substantial  blocks  in  the  city.  It  has  a 
capital  stock  of  .*250,COO,  and  does  a  general  bank- 
ing business.  N.  D.  Hideout,  President;  Charles 
Faulkner,  Cashier. 

Both  these  banks  annually  handle  large  amounts 
of  gold  dust  and  bullion  from  the  rich  mines  for 
which  Butte  county  is  still  famous. 

Newspapers . 

Chico  has  two  bright  and  able  newspapers 
which  are  doing  much  to  carry  abroad  the  fame  of 
the  fair  city  wherein  they  are  published. 

The  Fhiti  rprisf  is  an  evening  ilaily,  politically 
Republican,  and  under  the  editorial  management 
of  Mr.  Watsim  Chalmers,  a  journalist  of  l<mg  ex- 
perience and  high  attainments,  and  who  has  al- 
ways sucreeded  in  keeping  his  paper  in  the  very 
front  rank. 

The  ChronicU-Uccoril  is  a  iiiorniiig  daily, 
I  )emocratic  in  jiolitics,  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
,)esse  Wood,  a  scholarly  gentleman  whose  grs«e- 
ful  pen  has  already  done  much  tow.ard  portraying 
the  beauties  and  advantages  of  this  region. 
Chnrehea. 

That  the  people  of  Chico  are  a  religiously  in- 
clined, and  a  church-going  iieople  will  be  seen 
when  we  state  that  1,'hico  has  seven  organized,  es- 
tablished churches,  with  houses  of  worship  and 
with  wi  ich  .Sunday  schools  are  connected:  Pres- 
byterian,  Methodist,  Espiscopal,  M.  E.  South 
African,  M.  E.  Baptist,  Christian,  and  Roman 
(catholic. 

Education . 

There  are  two  fine,  substantijil  brick  school 
buildings,  anil  one  fr.ame-building,  roomy  and 
well-v  entilated,  with  large  and  well-shaded  l)Iay- 
groiiuds  about  them.  Thirteen  teachers  are  em- 
ployed. There  are  two  primary,  a  grammar,  and 
high  school  departments.  In  the  latter  pupils  are 
fitted  for  the  St.ate  ITniversity.  During  last  year 
more  than  •'5-10,000  were  exjiended  in  the  ini|)rove- 
ment  i.f  the  school  property •  In  .addition  to  the 
))ublic  school  system  there  are  several  private 
schools,  one  academy,  and  a  kindergarten. 

The  public  buildings  and  business  blocks  of 
Chico  are  nearly  all  built  of  bricks,  which  are 
here  abundant  and  chaap,  being  manufactured  in 
large  ijuantities  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city.  The  Holly  system  of  water- works  is  in 
operation,  with  a  cap:M;ity  for  supplying  10,000,- 
000  gallons  a  day.  The  water  mains  run  to  all 
parts  of  the  city,  and  in  connection  there  is  a 
thoroughly  organized  fire  department,  and  it  is 
often  truly  remarked  thai  there  is  as  little  danger 
of  h>ss  by  fire  in  Chico  as  there  is  in  any  phice  in 
America. 

The  various  fr:itein;d  societies  and  onlers  are 
well  represented  in  Chico,  and  there  is  a  well- 
eijuipped  military  company  of  nearly  a  hundred 
members. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Temple  is  a  three-story  brick 
building,  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  is  the  largest 
and  finest  business  structure  in  the  county.  The 
Armory  Hall  ami  the  Mitsonic  Temple  are  al.so 
Large  and  handsome  iMlifices. 

Among  the  public  iirproveinents  which  have 
begun  to  take  definite  shape  are  a  fine  new  hotel 
and  a  street  railway  .system  which  will  coini>.ise 
ten  miles  of  track. 

The  progressive  i)eople  of  Chico  have  just  organ- 
ized a  Board  of  Trade,  which  meets  every  week 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  tending  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  city's  interests. 

Northern  State  Branch   Normal  School. 

One  of  the  finest  compliments  that  could  be 
paid  to  Chico,  the  "City  of  Roses,"  was  the  select- 
ion of  this  ))lace  by  the  late  Governor  Bartlett 
anil  the  State  Normal  School  Trustees  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Branch  Normal  School  for  Northern 
California.  Good  sites,  were  offered  in  many 
towns  north  of  Sacramento,  including  Oroviile, 
Gridloy,  Biggs,  Thermalito,  Tehama,  Red  Bluff, 
Anderson,  Redding,  Shiista,  Orland,  Widows, 
Williams  .and  <'olusa,  .and  after  a  careful  inspect- 
ion of  each  locality,  the  Trustees  decided  on  Chico 
as  the  site,  eight  acres  of  fine  land  were  donated 
by  General  Bidwell,  near  the  banks  of  Chico 
creek,  and  the  building  h.as  been  located  to  face 
Front  street  at  the  north  of  the  city. 

The  la.st  Legislature  approi>riated  .$50,000  for 
the  erection  of  the  building,  which  is  now  under 
construction,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: One  hundred  and  eighteen  bj'  seventy- 
three  feet  is  the  main  buihling,  with  an  L  .')4  by  GO 
eet,  three-stories  and  basement.  The  foundation 
is  of  concrete  eight  and  a  h.alf  feet  high,  on  the 
top  of  which  the  brick  walls  will  be  built.  The 
Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  are  General  John 
Bidwell.  F.  C.  Lusk,  L.  H.  Mcintosh,  (ieneral 
Mt)utgomery  and  A.  H.  Crew.    It  is  expected 


that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
the  coming  year. 

Chlco's  j^arroandini;*. 

That  i>ortion  of  the  valley  immediately  sur- 
rounding Chico  runs  .'roin  the  bank  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river  east  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  where 
it  meets  the  lower  Sierra  Nevada,  and  gradually 
merges  into  its  long,  gentle  slojiing  foot-hills  and 
valleys.  The  same  rich  soils  and  great  oak  open- 
ings extend  north  and  south  for  forty  miles,  giv- 
ing an  area  of  fertile  soil  tributary  to  the  town  of 
not  less  than  four  hundred  sipiare  miles,  or  "J.'iO,- 
000  acres.  To  the  east,  up  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
from  the  eastern  line  of  the  valley  land,  is  the 
warm  "citrus  belt,"  comparatively  free  from 
frosts,  where  there  are  deep,  rich  valleys,  sloping 
hill  and  mountain  sides,  with  deep  soils,  nutritioi-s 
gr.asses,  swift,  clear  streams  and  cold,  bubbling 
sjirings.  Still  higher  on  the  n.ountaiii  sides  are 
the  forest  belts  that  darken  the  'and  with  their 
dense  foliage.  In  this  almost  frostless  foot-hill 
belt,  there  are  many  places  where  beautiful  homes 
can  be  m:ide  amid  abundant  fruits  and  flowers. 
In  all,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  there  are  400,000  acres 
of  land  tributary  to  Chico 

Karly  Impreasions  of  this  Vicinity. 

This  region  was  natur.ally  so  rich  and  so  beauti- 
ful that  it  extorted  the  most  extravagant  praises 
from  the  first  American  explorers,  and  from  the 
Argon.auts  in  the  firsldays  of  gold  hunting.  When 
the  first  exjilorers  came  they  fouml  the  wild  oats 
growing  higher  than  their  horses"  backs;  indigenous 
clover  carpeting  the  groumi  in  tangled  masses,  and 
gre.atoaks  with  long-reaching  arinsextending  shade 
and  shelter.  On  these  most  luxuriant  of  Natures' 
pastures,  herds  of  elk,  antelope  and  deer  grazeil 
and  fattened.  To  the  bold  and  adventurous 
American  pioneers  -Bidwell,  Lassen,  Farwell, 
Dickey,  Neal  and  others  -this  seemed  the  one  en- 
chanting sjMit  of  earth  in  which  to  live,  and  here 
they  made  their  homes  and  formed  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  upper  Sacramento.  The  gold-seekers 
coming  to  this  Coast  "to  make  their  pile  and  then 
return  to  their  EaLtern  homes,"  saw  the  beauties 
and  .ad  vant.ages  of  this  locality,  and  when  their 
"pile'"  was  made,  they  settled  hero,  sent  for  their 
w  ives  and  children,  or  for  the  girls  they  had  left 
behind  them  in  the  s  ,alleys  of  the  Atlantic  slope. 
And  here  they  live  to  bless  the  star  of  destiny 
that  led  them  to  this  spot. 

Nature's  Choice  Mpot. 

The  whole  Sacramento  valley  has  a  soil  that 
was  deposited  in  what  was  once  a  great  lake,  into 
which,  for  centuries,  innumerable  streams  Irom 
all  directions  poured  the  rich  weatherings  ;inil 
washings  of  the  mountains  and  hillsides,  laying 
up  an  inexliaustU»le  store  of  fertile  materl.al  for 
the  uses  of  the  graziers,  the  grain  grower  and  the 
orchardist.  In  no  single  spot  of  this  wide  v.alley 
did  provident  Nature  deposit  richer  and  more 
lasting  stores  of  fertile  material  for  all  kinds  of 
vegetation  than  here  Jiround  favored  Chico. 
Ciiico's  Atlraciiong.  I'opniulion  KIc. , 

Taken  all  in  all,  few  towns  in  the  United  St:ites 
have  :is  luiiny  natural  attractions  as  this.  On  all 
sides  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  filled  with  all 
the  bountiful  iiroductions  known  e\en  to  bountiful 
California.  The  only  di.scernible  reason  why 
Chico  does  not  have  tens  of  thousands  of  visitors 
every  year  is  that  .she  has  not  made  especial  efi^ort 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist  and  the 
home-seeker.  But  such  marveh)us  wealth  of  soil 
and  loveliness  of  climate  could  not  hmger  remain 
unknown  in  this  era  of  enterpri.se.  Already  a 
tide  of  travelers  and  investors  is  turning  toward 
this  be:uitiful  city.  And  we  predict  that  within 
five  years,  this  ch:irming  Gim  of  the  valley,  will 
contain  20,000  people,  while  now,  her  popuhation 
is  about  6,000,  which  ranks  her  the  third  largest 
city  north  of  the  Bay,  S.acramento  being  the  first, 
and  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  county,  the  second. 
4iirn.  John  piditcll. 

It  is  a  greater  task  to  give  even  a  brief  biographi- 
cal .sketch  of  such  a  man  as  .Tohn  Bidwell,  than  to 
write  .a  complete  life  of  an  ordinary  man.  There 
are  men  who  have  lived  the  lifetime  of  other  men 
in  a  single  year.  Such  a  man  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch — the  Father  of  Chico;  the  model  farmer 
of  California:  the  pro|)rietor  of  one  of  the  rao.st 
princely  domains  in  this  country —the  world-famed 
Rancho  ('hico;  one  of  the  earliest  C.alifornia  pio- 
neers; an  exph)rer;  elected  member  of  the  first  Con- 
stitutionid  Convention  in  Monterey ;  Senator  in  the 
first  LegisUature  of  (".alifornia;  Brigadier  General 
of  California  Militia;  member  of  C!ongress  from 
'05  to  'ti7,  and  canilid:ite  for  Governor  of  California 
on  the  non-partisan  ticket;  a  christian;  a  ])hilaii- 
thropist  and  Iwnefactor.  Gen.  I'.idwell  is  ixi.ssessed 
of  ceaseless  and  untirirg  enterprise,  with  a  large 
heart,  yet  tender  as  that  of  a  child,  with  a  power- 
ful and  well-balanced  lirain;  a  man  of  great  reail- 
ing,  high  culture  nnd  refined  taste,  he  seems  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  almost  super- 
human. His  influence  over  those  he  comes  in 
contact  with  is  wooderfuL    He  was  Wn  a  leader. 


with  a  splendid  physique,  commanding  and  digni- 
fied in  appearance,  he  is  the  same  uniformly, 
in  business  and  ]>le.asure,  in  jniblic  life  .and  in 
the  domestic  circle;  a  gentleman  in  the  tniest  and 
Largest  sense  of  the  term.  Such  as  Ixave  studied 
the  life  of  General  Washington  carefully,  are  re- 
minded the  more  they  become  aciiuainted  with 
General  Bidwell,  of  the  Father  of  his  country,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  yet  thsre  is  one  great  dif- 
ference; (Jeneral  W;ishington  inherited  his  great 
fortune,  while  Gener.al  Bidwell  has  been  the  sole 
architect  of  his  va^t  fortune. 

So  closely  identified  with  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia, especially  its  earlier  history,  is  the  'ite  of 
General  I'idwell,  tluit  could  we  write  it  out  in  full, 
it  could  not  fail  to  interest  the  reader,  but  to  puli- 
WAi  I  uie  in  detail,  would  recpiire  more  space  than 
m.any  journals  like-  this  could  furnish.  The  reader 
will  have  to  be  content  with  only  a  few  of  the 
salient  points  in  this  remarka1>le  man's  brilliant 
career  and  steaily  progress  up  the  ladder  of  fame 
to  the  pinnacle  of  success.  General  Bidwell  is  a 
veritable  member  of  nature's  nobility,  morally, 
intellectually  and  physically.  His  face  shows 
great  strength  of  cliar.icter  and  indomitable  will. 
He  possesses  sterling  integrity  and  tireless  energy, 
yet  he  has  a  heart  tender,  considerate  and  kind, 
ever  the  friend  of  the  pooi  and  unfortunate.  In 
buiiness  he  is  very  methodical  and  careful,  yet 
shrewd  and  far-seeing,  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  one  man  to  m.auage  the  score  or  more 
branches  of  business  found  uiK>n  this  immense 
esate. 

.John  Bidwell  was  born  on  the  fifth  day  of  Au- 
gust, IKl'.l,  in  Chautauqua  county.  New  York- 
His  father,  Abraham  Bidwell,  was  a  native  of 
Connecticut,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Clarissa  Griggs,  was  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts. Thus  it  is  seen  th.at  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  purely  of  Yankee  origin,  inheriting  and 
illustrat-ing,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  all  the  pecul. 
jar  tact  and  char;kcteristic  shrewdness,  energy 
and  industry  for  which  New  Englauders  are  no. 
ted.  His  grandfather  figured  largely  in  the  war 
of  1812;  was  a  jiatriot,  and  an  industrious  and 
successful  farmer,  who  reared  a  large  family  of 
children.  His  mother  was  noted  for  her  many 
amiable  and  estimable  qualities.  The  means  afford- 
ed for  the  education  of  young  Bidwell  were  very 
limited,  and  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected 
with  the  General,  is  that  ho  has,  iu  his  i)io- 
neer  life  in  the  VV'est,  and  in  the  wilds  of  his 
early  t'alifornia  life,  acquired  such  superior 
literary  .attainments  and  accomplishments.  His 
youthful  life  was  an  unsettled  one.  Wnen 
ten  years  of  .ige,  his  father  moved  to  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, two  ye:irs  later,  to  Ashtabula  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  :ind  in  18.'f."),  to  Darke  county,  Ohio;  the 
next  year,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  yeara,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  further  schooling  he  returned  to 
.\shtabula  county  where  in  the  Kingsville  Acad- 
'eniy,  embracing  less  than  two  years  he  ended  his 
scholastic  education.  In  1.S38,  he  returned  home, 
spent  one  winter  and  left  home  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  far  West,  single 
handed  .and  withimt  means.  He  went  to  Iowa, 
then  into  Missoori  and  up  the  Missiuiri  river,  to 
the  extreme  western  boumlary  of  the  State. 
These  travels  occupied  .several  months;  8|>ending 
nearly  two  years  in  Missouri  he  formed  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance and  in  the  spring  of  1841,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-one  he  heljied  to  form  the  first  paity 
to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  direct  to  California. 
The  primary  cause  of  this  step  was,  he  had  taken 
up  a  v.iluable  claim  to  land,  ai  d  as  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  St.  Louis,  over  six  hundred  miles  away  by 
river,  for  books  and  other  supplies,  and  being  de- 
tained by  h)w  water  in  the  Missouri  river,  his 
claim  was  jumped  during  his  absence,  and  the 
man  with  his  family  living  on  the  claim,  was  able 
to  hold  the  land,  most  unjustly,  against  every  prin- 
ciple of  honesty  or  equity. 

Croaainif  the  Continent. 

This  party,  compo.sed  of  good  and  able-bodied 
men,  well  e(iuii)i>eil,  made  their  way  across  the 
great  American  desert,  explored  the  way  across 
the  Rocky  mountain  ,  then  jienctrated  the  great 

central  and  unex ,  1  1  desert  region  between  the 

Rockies  and  the  — i  la  Nevaila  mountains,  being 
the  first  white  m^  u  that  ever  crossed  this  great 
range,  ;i8  well  hh  tlin  Hr«t  party  whi  crossed  the 
plains  to  Califoriii  ■  Wlu-u  this  party  of  hardy, 
brave  pioneers  ar"  ."d  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
they  knew  not  wi..  re  tl  ey  were,  how  far  they 
were  from  the  ;>c>  'im,  or  l.y  whom,  or  how  thickly 
the  country  was  in!,  ibite  .  Theoountry,  wa*i  full 
of  Indians  who  stolo  'f  their  animals.  Sonic 

of  the  party  snpiHi.^oil  idev  were  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  ocean,  liut  most  of  them  were 
determined  to  see  the  bins  waters  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific. Their  fii-st  camp  ia  California  was  on  the 
Stanislaus  river.  Lri'  ii.-.iig  camp  they  pushed 
westward,  having  no  guiie  but  the  sun,  since  they 
left  the  Missouri  river.  In  two  or  three  days 
travel  they  camijed  at  tie  foot  of  Mount  Diablo, 
little  dreaming  that  the;  were  so  neai-  the  ocean, 
and  the  Bay  of  .San  Francisi-o.  The  coun- 
try  was   literally   full  of    game,   deer  were 
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plentiful  and  they  had  little  trouble  in  obtaining 
provisions  then,  but  it  is  quite  painful  to  listen  to 
the  tales  of  hardship,  privations,  and  almost  starva- 
tion, being  driven  to  the  necessity  of  eating  mule 
meat,  on  their  wearisome  trip  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  listen  to  the 
tales  of  relishing  so  much,  a  coyote  for  break- 
fast. Their  camp  near  Mt.  Diablo  chanced  to 
be  on  ranch  of  Dr.  Marsh,  an  American,  who 
had  come  to  California  by  way  of  Santa  b"e.  He 
had  just  returned  from  San  Francisco  Bay,  on  which 
w;ia  a  small  Mexican  settlement,  on  the  site  of  the 
great  city  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Mai-sb  uosted  them 
very  well  on  the  country,  their  situation,  etc. 
Gen.  Bidwell  thinks  there  were,  at  that  time,  not 
over  one  hundred  foreigners  (Americans,  British, 
Germans,  and  other  nati malities)  in  California. 
These  were  mostly  run-away  sailors;  some  were 
British  subjects  from  the  north,  some  had  come 
around  Cape  Horn,  and  some  had  come  through 
Me.xico.  These  foreigners  were  scattered  all  over 
California,  from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma.  The  | 
Mexican  settlements  were  then  few  in  num- 
ber, and  all  <m  or  near  the  coast;  Sonoma, 
San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Monterey  be- 
ing the  j>rincipal  ones  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  Gen.  M.  G.  Vallejo,  still  living, 
was  commandant  of  the  military  forces  of 
California  with  headquarters  at  Sonoma. 
It  was  in  camp  at  Mount  Diablo,  that  Gen. 
Bidwell  first  beard  of  Gen.  Sutter,  who  had 
begun  a  settlement  (and  afterwards  erected 
a  fort)  near  the  Sacramento  river  within 
the  present  Capital  city  of  our  State,  to 
which  the  General  made  his  way. 

Public  and  Official  Career. 

Since  that  date  his  life  has  been  full  of 
notable,  stirring  events.  He  engaged  and 
remained  in  the  amploy  of  Sutter,  spent 
over  a  year  at  Bodega,  in  charge  of  Sut- 
ter's interests,  and  at  other  points,  enlisted 
in  defense  of  California  against  the  insur- 
rection of  the  native  chiefs  Castro  and  Al- 
varado  in  the  revolt  of  '44  and  '45,  and 
acted  as  Aid-de-c?mp  to  Sutter  till  the  war 
ended  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Mexican 
Governor  Micheltorena.  In  1846  General 
Fremont  began  the  war  which  gave  Cali- 
fornia to  the  United  States.  One  of  P^re- 
mont's  first  acts  after  the  war  was  thought 
to  be  closed  was  to  appoint  young  Bidwell, 
then  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  Ma<4is- 
trate  of  San  Luis  Rey  District.  But  there 
was  a  revolt — California  had  to  be  re- 
conquered—with principal  head-quarters  at 
San  Diego. 

In  1849,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention  of  California  at  Monterey, 
then  the  Capital,  but  circumstances  i)re- 
vented  his  attendance.  The  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  first 
Legislature  of  California.  In  '50  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners,  by 
Governor  Burnett,  to  convey  to  Washing 
ton  City,  the  block  of  gold  bearing  quartz, 
as  California's  cimtribution  to  the  Washing- 
ton MonuQient.  In  18.55  he  was  again  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Senate.  In  18(10, 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  Convention,  at  Charles- 
ton, and  that  year  a  Union  or  Douglas 
Democrat.  In  1863,  he  was  ajipointed  by 
Governor,  and  now,  U.  S.  Senator,  Le- 
land  Stanford,  to  command  the  Fifth  Brig- 
ade, California  Militia,  serving  till  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  In  186 1,  he  was  a  delegate 
til  the  Baltimore  National  Convention, 
which  re-nominated  President  Lincoln  for 
the  Presidency.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  to  the  thirty-ninth 
Congress.  Two  years  later,  he  was  tendered 
a  re-nomination,  but  declined.  In  1875,  he 
waa  nominated  for  Governor  of  California  on  the 
Antimono[>oly  or  Non-partisan  State  ticket.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Anti-Chinese  Convention, 
held  in»Sacramonto  in  March  1886.  April  4,  1888, 
was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  State  Prohibition 
Convention. 

The  General''  Polilica. 

This  clos»,8  the  (ieneral's  public  and  offiicial  ca- 
reer, a  bright  and  illustrious  one.  We  give,  for 
the  satisfactio.n  fif  our  readers,  the  present  status 
of  (General  Bidwell's  political  sentiments,  using  his 
own  language:  "My  politics  are  intensely  Re- 
publican, in  the  sense  of  that  term  as  used  to 
bring  that  party  into  existence,  and  in  its  mission 
to  preserve  the  Ifuion,  but  I  am  more  than  a  Re- 
publican, I  am  a  Prohibitionist,  a  native  Ameri- 
can and  anti-Chinese  in  the  sense  of  wholesome 
restriction  of  all  foreign  immigration  and  an  anti- 
monopolist  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term." 
General  Bidwell'H  Domeatic  Life. 

A  devotedly  christian  gentleman — a  strong 
temperance  man — abstemious  in  all  his  habits, 
commanding  the  respect  r>f  all  who  know 
iiim,  he  is  humble,  simple,  and  loving  as  a 


child.  Tender,  kind  and  benevolent  to  a  fault, 
he  has  often  made  the  jieople  of  the  City  of  Chico 
glad,  by  his  public  acts  of  charity,  and  li1)eral  con- 
tributions, ami  his  private  acts  in  indi\  ulual  civses, 
in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
ones,  which  he  seems  to  be  always  looking  for, 
can  be  numbered  by  the  hundreds.  He  is  a  strict 
Presbyterian,  always  refusing  all  orticial  positions 
in  the  church,  he  has  been  the  father  of  his  church, 
and  for  man}'  years  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Sund.ay  School  therein,  .since  which  he  has  con- 
ducted an  interesting  class  of  young  men  He  is 
methodical  in  his  habits,  prompt  in  his  appoint- 
ments, certaiu  to  fill  his  engagements,  exacting 
the  same  from  others,  and  devoies  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  time  to  office  work  in  his  large  and 
beautiful  office  in  bis  mansion;  another  portion  to 
the  business  office  in  the  city,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant,  in  which  his  book-keeper,  cajihicr, 
and  clerks  are  employed;  another  portion  in  visit- 
ing his  various  farms,  or  divisions  of  industiy, 
into  which  his  mammoth   ranch  is  subdivided; 


site  for  a  Forestry  Station  in  Northern  California, 
up<m  which  to  exper'ment.  General  Bidwell, 
stepped  forward  with  his  acciistonieil  promptness, 
and  donated  to  the  State  thirty-seven  acres  of 
exceedingly  rich  alluvial  lanil,  a  portion  of  it 
covered  with  native  trees,  near  Chico  creek,  about 
one  and  a-half  miles  fnmi  his  mansion  and 
the  City  of  Chico.  It  has  been  accepted,  and  a 
deed  made  to  the  State,  and  the  Commission 
are  already  at  work  thereon.  It  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful tract,  and  its  value  to  the  State  is  put  at  not 
less  than  §5,001). 

Northern  State  Branch  Normal  )«choot. 

At  the  last  se-^^sion  of  the  State  Legislature, 
an  act  was  jMissed  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Normal  School,  to  be  located  north  of 
the  city  of  Marysville  and  a  (Jimimission  ap- 
l)(>inted  of  which  the  Governor  was  ex  .officio 
chairman,  to  select  a  site  for  th's  institution. 
There  was  prob.ably,  never  such  a  struggle  made 
as  between  the  towns  and  cities  within  the  listrict 
named  for  its  location,  for  this  much  coveted 
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another  uortion  in  entertaining  his  numerous 
guests;  another,  in  literary  pursuits,  never  omit- 
ting the  greater  duties  of  husband  and  proprietor 
of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  charming 
homes  to  be  found  in  this  country.  We  cite  the 
reader  to  a  fine  portrait  of  the  General  in  this  is- 
sue of  Thr  R|.:soi:]!<:ks. 

General  Bidwell'a  Benefactions. 

General  Bidwell  has  actpiired  the  sobrif/ufi/  of 
"The  Father  of  Chico."  When  he  laid  out  the 
f  ;ity  of  Chico,  <m  his  Rancho  Chico,  he  donated 
wide  streets,  blocks  of  ground  for  public  parks 
and  ornamented  them  with  trees  etc;  lots  for 
church  and  educational  |)nri>oHes  and  has  since 
cimtributed  largely,  in  many  ways  to  build  uj)  this 
pretty  "(Vity  of  Roses." 

The  Preshyferlaii  Church. 

In  the  early  history  of  <!lii(;o,  the  Presbyterians 
wanted  to  erect  a  church.  The  Trustees  got  up  a 
subscription  paper.  When  comi>leted  the  edifice 
cost  .about  *16,00 ',  Bidwell,  paying  all  the  bills 
exce))t  the  $'2,.500  subscribi'd,  thus  giving  •'i!ii:<,.500 
besides  the  lot  on  which  the  handsome  brick  church 
stands. 

Chfcn  State  Vorrmtry  station. 

When  the  State  Forestry  Commission  deHire<l  a 


prize.  When  it  was  reduced  to  two  places. 
Red  Bluff  and  Chico,  the  people  of  Chio  were  in 
a  dilemma — in  a  state  of  wild  excitement. 
General  Bidwell  was  in  Europe!  What  were 
they  to  <1<)?  Cablegram  after  cablegram  tlashe<t 
.across  the  Continent  and  through  the  Atl.-uitic 
and  vice  versa:  What  is  the  matter?  Chico  and 
London  are  talking  together.  "(!reat  interests 
are  at  stake!"  Will  the  beautiful  little  "city  of 
roses"  get  the  State  Normal  SchooiV  The  jieople 
of  (ihico  said:  Wo  must  not  lose  it!  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  it!  But  we  can't  secure  it,  without 
the  aid  of  (Jeneral  Bidwell!  What  will  ho  do? 
Will  he  meet  tlio  emergency?  Yes,  he  gave  eight 
acres  of  the  choice  tract  between  his  mansion  and 
the  city.  This  was  enough  and  the  Northern 
Pjranch  State  Normal  School  is  locaUid  there. 

The  citizens  of  Chico  raised  •'SlO.fKH)  for  the  'i'rus- 
tees.  as  a  donation  to  secure  it,  and  feeling  that 
the  fine  and  very  valuabh^  site,  donat('<l  by  (ieneral 
Jiidwell,  valued  at  $15,000,  was  too  much  for  him 
to  give,  offered  to  pay  him  l?5,000  in  cash,  which 
ho  positively  decline,d.  This  projierty  when  ready 
for  occupancy  by  the  State  will  be  worth  8100,000. 
The  location  is  a  splendid  one,  and  the  building  is 


to  bo  a  beautiful  mammoth  structure,  in 
proximity  to  the  HidwoU  man.siou  and  the  n 
fact,  between  the  two,  it  will  always  st;Mi 
ornament  to  the  city  and  a  credit  to  General  I  i<l 
well.    We  have  previously  called  attention  to  this 
institution  in  this  article,  and  we  call  the  attentiim 
of  the  reader  to  the  former  notice.    We  cite  the 
reailor  to  a  fine  illustration  of  tliis  building  in  this 
issue. 

Botanical  Gardens. 

The  close  imiximity  of  the  Normal  School  to 
such  a  magnificent  jiark  and  botanicivl  ganlen  as 
are  constituted  by  the  gnninds  ami  orchards  of 
General  Bidwell's  property  the  Rancho  Chico 
containing  all  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with 
its  clear  streams,  its  forty  five  ndles  of  private 
drives,  its  lovely  walks,  always  freely  open  to  the 
public,  is  an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked. 
'Phere  is,  we  can  confidently  affirm,  no  other  place 
in  Nortb(!rn  ( 'aliforiiia  that  can  oHFer  anything  so 
attractive,  or  even  remotely  comparing  with  it. 
Wh..t  gift  to  the  pu])ilsof  such  a  school  so  valuable 
as  the  right  to  spend  their  hours  of  rec- 
reation strolling  or  riding  through  the  va- 
ried and  ever-beautiful  grounds  of  this  fa- 
m<ms  estate,  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than 
anything  of  its  kind  in  California? 

Mrs.  Annie  K.  Bidwell. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  General 
Bidwell,  could  not  be  complete  without 
that  of  his  noble  wife.  He  was  married 
in  1868  to  Annie,  the  elder  daughter  of 
the  late  .losepli  C.  G.  Kennedy,  a  promin- 
ent citizen  of  Washington  City,  member  of 
an  old  Maryl.'',nd  family,  and  a  man  not  so 
nmch  of  wealth,  though  well  to  do,  but  of 
great  learning  and  benevolence.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy was  the  grandson  of  Andrew  Ellicott, 
who,  at  the  request  of  I'resident  Washing- 
t(m,  surveyed  the  ten-mile  sipiare,  incor- 
porated as  the  District  of  (Jolumbia.  In 
18.50  and  1860,  he  was  C(mimissioiier  of  the 
U.  S.  Census.  He  was  a  prominent  Whig 
politician  in  the  early  days,  and  for  a  long 
time  edited  the  Franklin  (Pennsylvania) 
T iitcUigcncer.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  ex-Senator  Conkling,  Attor- 
ney-general Garland,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  peo- 
ple of  the  National  Capital.  He  bore  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  Secretary 
Seward,  and  was  often  taken  for  him.  Hi;; 
daughter  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  good 
n.ame  he  has  left  his  family.  It  was  a 
most  fortunate  thing  for  General  Bidwell 
and  for  humanity,  that  he  represented  his 
district  in  Congress,  for  it  was  while  he  was 
in  Washington  in  that  cai)acity,  that  he 
formed  the  ac'iuaintance  of  that  noble,  in- 
dustrious, unassuming,  and  estimable  little 
woman,  who  is  now  such  a  worthy  life- 
l)artner  of  such  a  worthy  man.  She  is 
blessed  on  every  hand  for  the  many  (|uiet 
acts  of  goodness  that  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence. In  no  way  has  she  shown  her  hu- 
mane and  sympathetic  nature  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
has  seconded  her  busband's  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  civilize  the  Indians  living  at  the 
Rancheria  on  Rancho  Chico.  Some  ten 
years  ago  she  resolved  to  undertake  their 
education  and  so  faras  jiossible,  to  civilize 
and  christianize  them.  With  this  object  in 
view  she  began  to  teach  them,  dovoting  a 
portion  of  her  time  each  day  to  imparting  to 
them  instruction,  not  only  in  religion  and 
morality,  but  in  reading,  writing  and  other 
u.seful  things.  She  took  entire  charge  of 
their  education,  bearing  all  the  cx))enses 
of  the  work  and  performing  most  of  the 
duties  incident  to  carrying  out  her  plans, 
until  about  three  years  ago.  In  1884,  she 
succeeded  in  interesting  the  Benevolent 
Women's  Foreign  Mission  Society  in  the 
work,  and  since  that  time  they  have  aided 
her,  and  enabled  her  to  make  the  education 
of  the  Indians  more  thorough  and  system.atic. 
A  school  is  conducted  every  day  from  nine 
in  the  moiriing  until  two  in  the  afternoon, 
where  the  Indians  arc  taught  to  road,  write,  calcu- 
hite  and  to  sew.  Miss  Ida  Florence  teaches  the 
Indian  school,  an(»  (^vory  Tuesday  evening  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Broyles,  of  ( !liico,  visits  the  rancheria  and 
spends  an  hour  or  more  in  teaching  the  Indians  to 
sing  sacred  scuigs.  On  Sunday  forenoons,  Mrs. 
Bidwell,  herself,  visits  the  rancheria  and  conducts 
devotional  exercises,  blading  the  Indians  in  i)rayer, 
]>reaching  a  sermon  and  singing  hymns  with  them. 
These  Indians  are  ))eaceablo,  well-behaved,  with 
few  exceptions  temi)eratean(l  industrious— in  fine, 
the  most  civilized  of  their  race  to  bo  found  outside 
of  Indian  Territory.  No  better  jiroof  of  their  suc- 
cessful civilization  can  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
they  have  a  brass  band  and  are  iiroficieiit  players. 
All  this  is  due  to  the  noble  and  disinterested  acts 
of  Mrs.  Iiidwell,  aided  by  the  (ieneral,  who  has 
built  a  chapel,  etc.,  for  their  moral  and  intellectual 
culture. 
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An  Incident. 

'I'o  show  the  high  nstiiiiatinn  placed  U|)on  General 
anil  Mrs.  Hidwell  by  their  neighbors,  we  give  the 
following  very  pleasing  inci<ient.  On  their  arrival 
home  about  a  year  ago  from  their  extended  East- 
ern tour,  the  people  of  Chico  en  masse,  turned  out 
to  give  them  a  cordial  greeting  and  a  gladsome 
welcome.  They  were  met  at  the  dB{K)t  and  ush- 
ereil  into  a  large  carriage  or  hack,  covered  outside 
and  in,  with  flowers,  an<l  prececded  by  the  Chico 
Hrass  I'and,  the  Militia  and  secret  societies  of  the 
city,  and  followed  by  an  innnense  procession  of  the 
citizens,  they  ijroceedeil  to  the  Uiilwell  mansion, 
and  on  entering  the  arched  gate-way,  over  which 
was  inscribed  "Welcome  Home,"  the  carriage  was 
stopped  under  the  arch,  and  an  address  of  welcome 
made,  to  which  tlie  (ieneral  res|>oni1e<1.  The  c.ir- 
riage  was  then  driven  under  the  i)iazza  in  fi«mt  of 
the  veranda  of  the  mansion,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed "Walk  in,"  in  large  letters,  when  they 
were  ushered  into  their  beautiful  apartments, 
literally  tilled  with  Howers,  Hi>wors  everywhere, 
and  the  dining-room  especially,  was  bedecked  with 
them,  in  which  a  sumptuous  repast  was  furnished 
for  the  (ieneral,  Mrs.  I'.idwell  and  a  few  friends. 
The  World  Fanic-d  Rnnclio  C'liiro. 
From  the  brief,  truthful  bi<igraphical  sketclies 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Bidwell,  the  reailer  will 
anticipate  much,  relati\e  to  the  mammoth  estate 
Uiuin  which  they  reside.  During  his  early  days  in 
( 'alifornia,  the  General^uid  made  to  him  two  grants, 
but  neith'T  of  them  suited  him  for  a  future  home. 
Having  traveled  extensively  over  the  State  (and 
no  man  could  judge  better)  he  selected  this  spot 
for  his  home.  .Selling  his  two  ranches  he  pur- 
chased the  celebrated  Hancho  Chico  in  1S4'.I.  Tlie 
main  reasons,  inducing  him  to  take  this  step 
were:  the  central,  eligible  Kication  in  the  gi eat 
Sucramento  valley,  the  beautiful,  picturesfpie 
scenery,  the  e.\ceeding  fertility  and  )>roductive- 
n ess  of  the  soil,  and  the  topography  of  the  land, 
taking  in  ten  miles  of  valley  and  four  miles  of 
foothills. 

Extent  of  Rancho  Cbico. 

It  extends  from  the  Sacramento  river  on  the 
western  boundary,  eastward  fourteen  miles,  eight 
miles  of  which  is  amitngthe  richest  and  most  be.iu- 
tlful  valley  land  in  the  world,  mostly  covered  with 
the  sturdy,  scattering  ('alifornia  oak  and  in  some 
places,  with  ([uite  a  thick  forest,  while  some  j)or- 
tions  are  natural  i>rairie  lands.  The  six  miles  of 
f<M)t-hill  land  carries  the  eastern  boundary  to  an 
elevation  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet  above  the  valley. 
It  is  about  three  miles  wide  and  embraces  five 
leagues  or  over  22,000  acres.  Take  it  all  in  all, 
and  looking  from  any  stand-point,  in  a  i)ractical 
view,  for  utility,  as  one  ranch,  there  is  not  in  the 
worli!  a  finer  body  of  land  than  this.  The  whole 
of  the  valley  portion  of  the  vast  body  of  land  in- 
clude'l  in  the  Rancho  Chico  is  enclosed  and  fenced 
in  sub-divisions.  In  the  sub-dividing  and  clearing 
great  care  has  been  taken,  and  much  taste  and 
skill  exercised  in  preserving  the  moat  beautiful 
places  in  their  natural  state  for  drives  and  walks. 
There  are  as  many  and  as  beautiful  drives  in  the 
grounds  of  the  r.^nch  as  in  any  of  the  great  parks 
of  the  country.  It  has  one  of  the  clearest  streams 
of  water  running  through  it  that  can  be  seen  any- 
where. This  great  ranch  is  devoted  to  diversified 
farming — the  raising  of  grain,  vegetables,  fruit 
anil  live  stock  of  all  kinds.  There  are  about  7,000 
acres  under  cultivation,  altogether.  About  fifteen 
hun  lre<l  acres  are  used  for  orchanl  and  \  iueyard 
l)urpose8,  twelve  hundred  of  which  are  trees  in 
full  bearing.  This  is  belie^•ed  to  be  the  largest 
body  of  bearing  fruit  trees  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  prob.ably  in  the  United  States.  Ab<mt  one 
hundre<l  acres  are  used  for  the  nursery  and  vege- 
table garilen.  The  remainder  of  the  cultiv.ited 
lan<l  is  devoted  to  wheat  ami  barley,  principally, 
with  the  exccptiim  of  one  hundred  acres  devoted 
to  sorghum,  sugar-cane,  Indian-corn,  etc.  The 
remainiler  of  the  ranch  is  used  exclusively  for  tin 
ber  and  pasturage  pur))ose8,  seven  hundreil  and 
tifty  acres  of  the  latter  being  alfalfa.  Two  or 
three  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  are  annually  being 
added. 

DIviHiong  of  Rnnrho  fhiro. 

This  magnificent,  m.amnioth  estate  consists  of 
about  twenty  ranches,  or  industries,  any  one  of 
which  any  man  might  feel  i)roud  to  be  proprietor 
of,  and  which  is  capable  of  yielding  a  family  a 
competency.  The  A'incyanl  I'lace;  the  Williams 
I'lace,  fruit  orchards;  the  Sulam  Ranch,  young 
orchard;  the  Upi)er  Hump  I'lace,  vineyard  and 
orchard,  the  Sheep  Ranch;  the  Man/.auita  Ranch, 
grain;  the  East  Field  Ranch,  grain  and  orchard; 
the  Hairy  R.aiich;  the  Hrake  Ranch,  grain  and 
fruit;  the  Bee  Ranch,  Ajiiary;  the  Xursery;  the 
Adobe  Rivnch,  grain  and  alfalfa;  the  River  Ranch, 
stock,  hay  and  pasture;  the  Hennery,  fowls;  the 
Turkey  Ranch,  turkeys;  the  Mill,  flour  and  feed; 
the  Cannery  and  Packing-li(Hne:  V'inegar  Factory; 
the  Meat  Market,  and  the  M:vnsion  Grounds, 
Flower  Gardens,  Deer  Park,  fruit  orchards  and 
ornamental  grounds. 

Niock  Grain,  etc..  Grown  on  Rancho  Chico. 

The  (  ieneral  has  had  on  this  ranch  as  many  as 
2,500  liead  of  cattle,  and  500  to  1,000  head  of 


horses,  but  now  he  has  to  raise  less  and  better  I 
stock.  At  uresent  there  are  not  mi  re  than  1,000 
head  of  cattle  on  the  ranch,  including  cah  es.  less 
than  500  head  of  horses,  about  5,000  or  (^OOO  head 
of  sheep,  and  1,000,  or  possibly  1,500  head  of  hogs. 
The  stock  mostly  finds  a  home  market,  either  to 
furnish  the  people  of  the  vicinity,  or  to  go  below. 
The  average  yield  of  grain  on  the  ranch  is  twenty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  total  yield  fill's  year 
will  probably  reach  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
40,000  bushels  of  barley. 

What  Rancho  (  hico  Produces. 

The  fiiUovving  list  embraces  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts grown  on  the  ranch:  Wheat,  liarley,  rye, 
oats,  alfalfa,  Indian  corn,  Egytian  corn,  broom 
corn.  Sorghum,  Irish  i>otatoes,  sweet  potatoes, 
beans,  jieas,  lettuce,  artichokes,  beets  in  variety, 
cabliages  and  other  vegetables,  melons,  pumpkins, 
siiua.shes,  etc.,  fruits,  nuts,  apples,  crab  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  i)rune8,  peaches,  apricots, 
uectriiies,  ipiinces,  tigs,  olives,  loipiats,  jsunegran- 
ates,  mulberries,  olives,  almonds,  chestnuts  I  Italian, 
Spanish,  American),  pecans,  butternuts,  English 
walnuts.  Eastern  black  w;vlnut,  ( -alifornia  Uack 
walnut,  ICnglish  filbert  or  cob-nut.  Oranges  and 
lemons  can  also  be  grown  here, 
(irapes,  in  great  variety,  including  the  Muscat 

f  Alexandria  (the  best  raisin  grape),  Flame  To- 
kay, Seedless  Sultana,  Rose  of  Peru,  White  Ma- 
laga and  many  other  cnoicest  sorts,  mostly  Euro- 
))ean. 

Small  fruits,  also  thrive,  such  as  blackberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  riispberries,  strawberries, 
Hovenia  dulcis  (from  .lajian). 

Horticulturt)  on  Rancho  Chico 

The  Hortii'ultund  I 'epartment  of  the  Rancho 
Chico  includes  the  orchard,  garden,  nursery, 
packing-house,  etc..  The  entire  orchard  and 
viney;!ril  is  estimated  to  cover  1,.500  acres  of 
ground,  including  drives,  etc.,  but  it  is  so  located 
along  the  creek  in  tracts  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  .as 
not  to  appear  to  be  half  so  much.  If  it  was  all  in 
one  body  it  would  truly  be  a  magnificent  .sight. 
The  distance  from  the  most  western  orchard  to 
the  most  eastern  is  eight  miles.  This  scattering 
of  orchards  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
General  Bidwell's  original  intention  was  to  place 
them  in  different  portions  of  the  ranch  so  as  to 
make  work  for  the  women  and  children  of  the 
farmers.  Of  late  yeai-s  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
concentrate  the  orchards  and  vineyards  into  one 
tract. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Rancho  Cliico. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  fruit  trees  now  grow- 
ing on  this  ranch:  10,235  ])each  trees;  11,717  plum 
and  prune;  1,!I5<S  pear;  3,0S5  ajiple;  4,030  apricot; 
2,357  cherry;  .330  nectarine;  2,.S7S  almond;  2(K) 
quince;  125  fig;  t3S  orange;  480  olive;  (iO  English 
walnut;  100  chestnut;  total,  41,(i!)'J  fruit  trees. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  vines,  57,215  Muscat 
graiies;  5,110  Rose  of  Peru;  1,350  Malaga;  1,320 
Sultana;  4,11.50  Flame  Tokay,  2,0.50  Blue  Tokay; 
1,310  Black  Hamburg;  5!t0  Damascus;  1,020  Em- 
peror <).50  Sweetwater;  80  Cornichon;  200  Black 
Morocco;  total,  75,()45  vines.  The  grape-vines  oc- 
cupy two  hundred  acres.  There  are  about  eight 
acres  in  blackberries  and  strawberries,  and  about 
sixty-five  acres  devoted  to  the  raising  of  vegeta- 
bles for  the  .=mall  army  of  men  required  to  culti- 
vate so  large  a  tract,  as  well  as  for  sale.  Some  of 
these  fruit  trees  have  grown  to  an  immense  size. 
There  are  cherry  trees  with  trunks  nearly  nine 
feet  in  circumference,  and  walnut  trees  nearly 
eight  feet,  one  cherry  tree  yielded  year  before  last 
1,750  poumls  of  cherries. 

Pacl(in(;  Ooasea. 

There  are  three  packing  houses  on  the  ranch, 
including  one  for  raisins,  and  three  dry  houses,  ;dl 
made  specially  for  raisins,  but  used  for  all  kinds 
of  fruit.  The  fruit  is  shipped  largely  to  the 
mountains.  Peddlers  load  here  and  go  as  far  as 
seventy  to  eighty  miles  into  tiie  mountains.  Ship- 
ments .are  also  made  into  Oregon  and  to  Chicago 
and  other  Eastern  points.  In  the  year  ISXG,  six 
car-loads  were  ship|)ed  direct  East  from  this  one 
orchard.  Last  year  all  the  cherries  were  sold  on 
the  grouiiil  and  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  and  Chi- 
cago. The  Black  'Partariaus  have  a  wide  reputa- 
tion. They  are  of  very  fine  i|Uality  and  come 
within  a  few  days  of  being  the  earliest  in  the 
State,  being  nearly  all  gone  by  the  time  the  coast 
cherries  are  ripe.  Liist  year  thr?e  thousand  boxes 
were  sold  and  .sent  all  over  the  territories  and  as 
far  East  as  t  'hicago. 

Kuiicho  Chico  Cannery. 

This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
complete  canning  establishments  in  the  State. 
The  labor  employed  is  exclusively  white,  mostly 
women,  girls  and  boys  residing  in  Chico.  There 
is  not  a  chinaman  about  tli3  establishment.  We 
give  the  tJeneral's  description  of  this  splendid  es- 
tablishment in  his  own  language.  "We  put  in 
last  year  <iuite  a  large  amount  of  new  machinery 
and  applianc  s,  which  have  increased  the  capacity 
considerably.  Our  c:ipacity  is  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  cans  daily.  We  put  up  se\enty-five 
thousand  cans  of  apricots.  The  entire  pack  of 
apricots  was  sold  in  advance  to  the  Chicago 
market.    In  fact  we  could  not  fill  all  that  we  had 


orders  for.  We  were  literally  overwhelmed  with 
orders.  The  apricot  seasiui  was  very  short. 
Peaches  will  be  the  next  thing  to  operate  on.  The 
peach  pivck  will  keeii  right  on  until  we  are  almost 
through  canning,  and  in  the  interval  we  will  can 
our  prunes,  plums  .md  pears.  Sometimes  we  have 
canned  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  fruit  in  the  .same 
day.  The  last  things  canned  are  usually  the  Mus- 
cat grapes.  We  can  large  quantities,  which  are 
sold  princii.ally  in  the  East.  During  the  apricot 
season  last  year  we  employed  two  hundred  hands. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  from  four  to  eighteen  cents 
an  hour.  Little  girls,  working  at  the  rate  of  four 
to  six  cents  an  hour,  earn  S3..50  to  §4  a  week, 
while  the  women  and  grown  girls  will  average 
from  .*i.5.50  to  $(i  per  week.  Far  fnmi  finding  it 
hard  or  laborious  work  they  actually  like  to  come 
here.  We  have  as  good  a  class  of  young  ladies  .as 
there  is  ;inywliere,  aimmg  them  being  graduate^  of 
^>eminaries.  The  tone  of  the  establishment  is  kept 
up  to  a  high  plane.  We  aim  to  meet  the  market, 
but  are  getting  rather  bettor  prices  than  some  of 
our  competitors  on  account  of  the  superiority  of 
our  products.  As  wo  get  our  fruit  right  out  of  the 
orchard;  it  is  cle.-vn  and  fresh,  and  there  is  no 
w.vste.  We  have  a  large  trade  in  the  northern 
l)art  of  the  State  and  in  Oregim,  but  our  main 
market  is  Chicago.  We  sell  direct.  Mr.  ('has. 
W.  Pdie,  of  San  Francisco,  represents  us  and  sells 
our  goods."  The  General  jiut  u\t  over  .3.50,(JO0 
cans  hist  season.  The  building  used  f  ir  the  main 
cannery  is  about  70  by  120  feet,  three-stories  high, 
including  the  basement.  His  foreman  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hulburd  has  invented  many  improvements  of 
great  utility  in  handling  fruits. 

The  horticultural  department  or  fruit  business 
of  Rancho  Chico,  gives  employment  in  the  busiest 
parts  of  the  season  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  or  three  hundred  people  — men,  women  and 
children.  One  week  last  summer,  over  three 
hundred  were  employed.  In  winter  there  are 
never  less  tluin  seventy-five  hands  at  work. 
Rancho  Chico  Meat  Market. 
This  branch  of  the  General's  business  is  leased 
out  to  M  r.  Harry  1>.  White,  who  once  farmed 
seven  hundred  anil  sixty  acres  of  the  (ieneral's 
ranch  and  employed  many  men  during  harvest. 
His  crop,  was  last  year  7,00<*  sacks  of  barley  and 
about  0,000  sacks  of  wheat.  Mr.  White  sui)]ilies 
his  meat  market  from  the  ranch,  killing  a  dozen 
head  of  cattle  and  two  and  a  half  dozen  sheep  a 
week  on  an  average,  the  year  round.  His  trade  ii 
retail,  and  confined  to  (jhico  and  vicinity,  running 
three  wagons  continually,  yet  this  is  only  one  of 
the  twenty  or  more  branches  of  the  General's 
business. 

Rancho  Chico  Roller  Klourini;  mill 

There  are  mills  of  greater  capacity  than  this 
but  none  sujierior.  The  jnesent  new,  large, 
splendid  structure,  an  illustration  of  which  we 
give  in  this  issue,  wjis  built  in  1!S<S5,  the  old  mill 
having  been  burned.  The  main  building  is  .50  by 
05  feet,  four  stories  with  basement.  It  is  run  by 
steam-power,  and  is  ninety  horse-jiower.  The 
capacity  is  two  hundred  barrels  per  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  quality  of  the  products  manu 
f.actured  at  this  mill  is  unsurj);issed.  The 
principal  jjroducts  are:  Bidwells  Extra  Family 
and  Golden  Era  brands  of  Hour,  and  extr.i  choice 
gniham  flour  and  corn  meal.  The  graham  flour  is 
the  best  made  in  the  .State.  In  connection  with 
the  mill  is  a  barley  crusher,  where  large  quanti 
ties  of  barley  are  crushed  and  shipped.  The 
General  .also  has  three  large  warehouses,  and  does 
a  general  gr,dn  storage  and  shipping  business,  a 
side-track  of  the  Oregon  division  of  the  C.  P.  K 
I!,  coming  right  up  to  the  warehouses  and  mill. 
Time  and  space  will  permit  us  to  give  but  one 
more  branch  of  industry  or  department  of  the 
General's  busimiss  and  this  will  be  a  very  brief 
notice  of 

The  Rancho  Chico  Dairy. 

Here  also,  everything  is  its  near  jierfection,  as 
j  money  and  intelligence  can  devise.  The  Dairy- 
house  is  24  by  40  feet  and  tlie  barns  48  by  270. 
There  are  only  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows, 
on  an  average,  but  they  are  mostly  of  the  finest 
high-grade  l>urham  stock.  This  dairy  mainly  fur- 
nishes the  city  with  milk  and  butter,  running  a 
milk-wagon  twice  a  day  and  the  butter-wagon 

twice  a  week.  The  sales  average  is!!, 200  per 
month.  The  kinds  of  feed  used  besides  hay 
are  alfalfa,  sorghum,  and  mangel-wurzel  beets, 
chopped  and  mixed  with  shorts,  bran  etc.,  from 
the  mill.  This  is  a  jiaying  department  of  the 
•  ieneral's  business. 

Water  Works. 
In  the  center  of  the  ranch  buildings,  and  a  short 
ilist;i,nce  from  the  mansion,  stands  a  water  tower, 
with  tanks  over  eighty  feet  above  the  ground 
which  are  fed  by  a  steam  pumi>.  Excellent  facili- 
ties are  thus  furnished  for  putting  out  fire  and  for 
pumping  water  directly  into  the  mains  when  neces- 
sary. We  give  an  illustration  of  this  tower  with 
the  mill. 

Rancho  Chico  Deer  Park, 

Occupying  four  acres  near  the  lUdwell  mansion,  is 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  and  eiiturtaininent  to 


the  occupants  of  this  grand  estate,  as  also  an  ob- 
ject of  much  interest  to  their  numerous  guests. 
When  we  last  visited  Rancho  Chico,  we  counted 
eighteen  deer  in  the  park. 

The  Bidwell  Mansion, 
Stands  central  on  R:incho  Chico,  and  adjoining 
the  city,  on  (Jhico  creek,  in  tlie  midst  of  two  hun- 
dred acres,  of  orchard  and  ornamental  grounds,  with 
the  gardens,  conservatory,  deer  park,  choice  fruit 
and  flower  gardens.  Nothing  can  excel  the  hive- 
liness  and  charming  beauty  of  these  mansion 
grounds,  as  there  has  been  nothing  wanting  in  in- 
telligence, art,  science,  refinement,  g  1  taste  and 

money,  to  make  it  the  gem  of  ( 'alifornia.  The 
mansion  was  commenced  in  1805  and  completed  in 
18(18,  just  prior  to  the  (Jenerals  marriage.  It  is 
")1  by  54  feet,  besides  kitchen,  etc.,  and  cost  ?-:5H,- 
.500.  It  has  three  hundred  feet  of  wide  veranda 
surrounding  the  lower  story  with  a  wide  piazza 
over  the  carriage  drive,  similar  to  that  of  the  White 
House  in  Wiushington.  .Mr.  H.  W.  Cleveland  now 
of  Now  York,  was  the  architect.  We  give  an 
illustration  of  this  man.sion  and  surroundings  in 
this  paper. 

Volume  of  Business  on  Kancho  Chico. 

The  average  annual  nuinl)erof  persons  emphiyed 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  During  harvesting  and 
the  fruit  sea.son  the  number  :iverages  five  hundred. 
The  p:iy  roll  foots  up  •'?100,000  a  year,  and  the 
volume  of  business  done  in  all  departments  on 
Rancho  Chico,  runs  u])  to  .'J7.50,0IJ0.  Who  but 
General  P.idwell  can  carry  and  manage  such  vast 
interests  as  are  found  on  the  famous  Kaucho  Chico. 
Guests  at  the  Bidwell  mansion. 

If  there  is  one  place  atxive  all  others  where  guests 
are  made  to  feel  jjerfectly  at  home,  and  where  they 
can  drink  in  all  there  is  to  be  enjoyed  of  this  life, 
that  place  is  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  l!id- 
wells.  Thi.^  place  h;is  been  visited  by  Sir  .loseph 
Hooker,  Dr.  Asa  (Sray,  President  and  Mrs. 
Hayes,  Gen.  Sherman  and  other  celebrities 
in  this  country  and  Europe. 

Ckifso  Vecino. 

Vecino  is  a  SiKinish  term  signifying  neighbor  or 
vicinity.  The  iiUive  sub-heading  is  really  what 
promgited  this  article,  and  is  the  most  im|j<>rtant 
subject  to  be  de\  eloped  in  these  columns. 

It  seems  as  if  (ieneral  Bidwell  is  not  content  to 
live  with  his  amiable  and  estimable  wife  in  their 
beautiful  mansion,  alone  on  this  splendid  est.ite, 
but  his  heart  goes  out  for  others,  for  his  neighbors 
in  Chico,  for  tourists  and  immigrants,  an  1  Eastern 
people  looking  westw.ard  for  homes  in  our  sunny 
sunset  California,  and  filled  with  a  desire  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  make  lovely,  |>ros|)erou8 
and  happy  homes  on  this  beautifid,  fertile,  pro- 
ductive and  healthful  s|M)t— the  queen  of  the  val- 
ley—in the  garden  spot  of  California,  he  h.as  di- 
vided this  mammoth  ranch  and  set  apart  1,000 
acres  in  the  very  center  thereof,  adjoining  his 
man.sion  grounds,  and  subdivided  it  into  city  lots, 
and  blocks  ami  larger  small  holdings  for  a 

City  of  Residences, 
With  the  significant  name  Chico  A'ecino.  This 
beautiful  city  site  embraces  the  flower  garden  of 
Rancho  Chico,  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
portion,  the  gem  of  this  great  estate.  Its  general 
iispect  is  level,  but  in  reality  it  is  not;  for  it  lias 
a  declivity  to  the  west,  toward  the  Sacramento 
river,  ample  for  most  excellent  drainage.  It 
is  dotted  all  ,o\'er  with  mammoth  California 
oaks,  and  has  as  rich  :iiid  productive  soil  as 
can  be  found.  It  is  on  this  very  site  that 
the  marvelous  growth  of  trees  and  wonderful  yield 
of  crops  have  made  Rancho  (Jhico  so  famous  for 
many  years  p.ist.  It  may  be  truthfully  stated 
that  almost  everything  known  to  semi-tropic  and 
temperate  zones  flourish  here,  as  the  fig,  olivo, 
almond,  isimegranate,  the  raisin  and  other  fine 
foreign  gr.apes,  and  several  varieties  of  palm;  also 
apricots,  prunes,  plums,  nectarines,  jiears,  cherries, 
peaches,  apples;  also  the  various  varieties  of  citrus 
fruits,  ('hico  having  been  awarded  the  gi  ld  m«<lal 
at  the  recent  Citrus  Fair  at  ( >roville,  in  this  county, 
which  simply  surp:issed  all  similar  exhibitions  pre- 
viously held  in  the  .State. 

Admirable  Locution. 

This  eligible  site  is  only  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  prosperous  city  of  Chico,  which  we  hi-.^e 
so  fully  and  minutely  described,  with  it.s  r>,0(K) 
people,  its  seven  churches,  its  Northera  Br-anch 
State  Normal  School,  its  excellent  syst'.m  of  Pub 
lie  Schools,  employing  fourteen  teachers,  with  a 
daily  attendance  of  eight  hundred  pu|>ilH,  with 
three  private  schools,  a  Kindergarten  and  a  Com 
morcial  School.  It  is  ninety-six  miles  iio'  th  of 
Sacramento,  the  C:ipital  of  the  State  and  one  hun 
died  and  eighty-six  miles  by  rail  north  of  San 
Francisco,  the  emjiorium  of  thb  Co:ist.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  the  good  county  of  Butte,  which  we  have 
briefly  described  in  this  article,  and  Butte  county 
is  no  ordinary  county.  It  is  above  the  average, 
cimtaining  immense  undeveloped  resources,  con- 
sisting  of  valley,  mountain,  intervening  foot  hills, 
etc.  No  part  is  valueless,  the  foot-hills  are  used 
for  pasture.  The  mountains  idmund  in  gold  and 
other  mines  and  vast  forests  valu.ablc  for  lumber. 
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At  least  half  the  area  of  the  cotinty  is  exceeilingly 
fertile  md  susceptible  of  the  hifjhest  cultivation 
ami  the  greatest  variety  of  products.  The  valley, 
too,  has  its  supplies  of  timber;  its  streams  are 
bordered  with  sycamores,  aldere,  willows  and  cot- 
to.iwoods;  its  plains,  especially  tliose  of  Chico  and 
vicinity,  are  made  pictures(iue  by  that  peculiar 
anil  attractive  feature  of  California  scenery,  to-wit: 
Scattering  groves  of  magnificent  spreading  oaks — 
so  grateful  for  shade,  so  useful  for  fuel  and  other 
purixises.  In  a  word,  Butte  county,  with  an  esti- 
mated [jopulation  of  something  over  21,000  lias 
ample  ca|)acity  to  support  in  ccmiforc  and  luxury 
more  than  ten  times  that  nunilicr. 

Some  of  Cliiico  Vecino^s  Advjinta^i*8. 
The  special  advantages  offered  by  Chico  Vecino 
and  vicinity  for  desirable  homes  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  follows,  to-wit:    Unsurpassed  fertil- 
ity of  soil,  suited  to  the  perfect  growth  of  almost 


vate  ways  through  the  Hancho  Chico,  the  Sacra- 
mento river  is  reached,  which  is  here  a  clear  and 
lovely  stream,  well-stocked  with  many  varieties 
of  fish,  .ind  att'ording  tine  boating  facilities.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  reached  by  a  substan- 
tial free  bridge  are  the  broad  wheat  plains  of 
Colusa  county,  and  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  the  celebrated  grain  rai\ch  of  the  late  wheat 
king,  ])r.  Clenn.  To  the  north,  by  spleudi<l 
roads,  a  beautiful  drive  exten<ls  to  the  Hon. 
Leland  Stanfard  s  celebratad  stock  farm  and  vine- 
yard, .at  Vina,  the  largest  in  tlie  world. 

To  the  southeast  a  three  hours'  drive  reaches 
the  lower  mountain  r.inge,  in  which  is  located  the 
celebr.ated  Cherokee  gold  mine,  alw.ays  a  point  of 
interest  and  made  f.auious  by  many  descriptions 
froHi  travelers  ami  scientists.  Two  hours  further 
on,  amid  the  wihlest  and  most  thrilling  mountain 
scenery,  is  located  that  wonderful  g<ild  mining 


wants  that  may  arise  for  parks,  churches,  colleges, 
or  other  public  or  private  purposes  for  the  benefit 
of  settlers. 

Streets  anil  Avennea  of  Chico  V>-olno. 

Tliis  proposed  new  city  of  residences,  is  laid  off 
in  perfect  scpuires.  the  streets  running  north  east 
and  south-west  and  the  .avenues  north-west  and 
southeast.  They  are  all  eighty  feet  wide  except 
the  Esplanade  and  the  Winding  Way. 

The  Eaplanude, 
Or  Grand  avenue,  traverses  Cliico  Vecino  on  the 
line  of  the  once  famous,  old  (California  and  Oregon 
Stiuje  road.  Starting  from  Front  street,  Chico,  it 
pa.sses  the  General's  mansion,  lietween  it  and  the 
mill,  and  runs  directly  through  the  new  city  of 
Chico  Vecino.  It  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-*ive 
feet,  ten  rods  wide,  and  is  sh.aded  by  rows  r.( 
stately  trees  on  each  side  of  the  sidew.alk  and  di 
viding  the  roadway  into  carriage  drivea.    The  eye 


the  streets  and  avenues  are  being  gradoil, 
odd  numbered  lots  and  blocks  have  by  agi 
been  thrown  upon  the  market  first.    It  nn. 
very  gratifying  to  General  Bidwell,  that  nearly  all 
the  first  sales,  were  made  to  well-to-do  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Chico,  who  know  best  the  value  of  this 
choice  land,  the  location  and  advantages  offered 
here  in  making  futyre  pleasant  and  happy  homes. 
Lanil  Values  Incrraslnif. 
The  rapid  advance  in  the  values  of  land  in  this 
part  of  I5utto  county  is  phenomenal.    A  case  is 
told  us  by  one  who  knows  the  fiicts,  that  one  tract 
of  land  .advanced  two  hun  Ircil  per  cent,  each  year 
for  the  past  four  years.    We  heard  two  land  own- 
ers l.vtely  talking  of  what  they  could  sell  their  land 
for  ami  started  to  make  a  note  of  it:    "Hold  cried 
one  of  them,  don't  do  it  for  they  will  raise  our 
taxes  if  you  clo."    Ihe  price  named  was  double 
what  they  wouUl  have  jold  for  two  years  ago. 


NORTH BK.\  BRANCH  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  ADJACENT  TO  CHICO,  ON  THE  SIDE  NEAREST  TO  CHICO  VECINO. 


all  fruits  and  agricultural  products  found  in  temper- 
ate and  semi  tropical  climes;  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  sparkling  water,  derived  from  high  moun- 
tain sources,  in  running  streams,  flowing  over 
gravelly  beds,  or  found  at  moder.ate  depth,  in  sub- 
terranean be<ls  of  gravel;  excellent  drainage,  the 
descent  of  the  land  causing  streams  to  flow  swiftly 
southwest  toward  the  Sacramento  river,  five  miles 
distant;  a  salubrious  climate  with  dry  and  gener- 
ally rainless  summers  and  almost  snowless  win- 
ters, [)articularly  suited  to  rheunuitic  and  pulmon- 
ary invalids,  in  which  out  door  life  can  be  enjoyed 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  accessibility  by  estab- 
lished railroad  routes,  including  the  California  nml 
Oregcm,  which  forms  one  of  Chico  Vecino's  longest 
boundaries  and  connects  it  with  the  entire  railway 
system  of  the  Stiite,  together  with  proliable  exten- 
sions eaat  and  west,  penetrating  the  heavily  tim 
bared  mountain  districts,  .and  passing  through  the 
rich  alluvial  tracts  on  lioth  sides  of  the  Sacramento. 
Attractions  of  Chico  Vecino. 
^Five  miles  t<i  the  west,  by  public  roads  or  pri- 


enterprise,  the  Big  Bend,  where  a  tunnel  two 
miles  long  i)ierces  the  mountain  and  drains  over 
twelve  miles  of  the  river  channel.  To  the  east,  a 
beautiful  shaded  drive  of  one  hour,  through  dense 
woods  .appropriately  named  "Vallombrosa,"  brings 
you  to  the  lovely  and  rom.antic  canyon  of  Chico 
creek,  with  constantly  changing  scenes  of  beauty 
and  grandeur  as  you  ascend.  Still  farther,  a 
day's  journey  l)y  stage  to  the  northeast,  reaches 
the  famous  "I'lg  Meadows  country,"  aliounding 
in  lakes,  trout,  streams  and  hot  and  cold  springs, 
clustered  .around  the  b.ase  of  the  Las.scn  peaks, 
next  to  Yosemite,  the  most  celel)ratod  and  inter- 
esting mountain  resort  on  this  coast. 

What  Is  OfTered  at  Chlce  Vecino. 
The  (ieneral,  in  survi^ying  Chico  Vecino  has  en- 
deavored to  suit  all  classes  of  purchasers.  Tlie 
lots  on  Grand  avenue,  called  the  Ksplan.ade  and  near 
to  it,  are  !K)  by  200  feet,  the  next  larger  subdivis- 
ions are  five-acre  blocks  and  so  on.  Keservations 
of  blocks  have  been  made,  iuteiuliiig  to  meet  any 


of  man  has  rarely  rested  on  anything  of  this  kind 
more  beautiful  than  the  grand  esplanade  of  Chico 
Vecino. 

The  WIndinif  Way. 

Bounding  the  nortliern  limits  of  Chico  V'ecino  is 
l.indo  creek,  winding  its  way  from  tiie  foot-hills 
of  the  Sierra  to  the  Sacr.ameiito  river  almost  par- 
allel with  Chico  creek  and  averaging  a  mile  from 
it,  and  about  twice  the  size.  Both  these  streams 
are  dear,  cool,  limpid,  spring-water  from  the  foot 
hills.  The  windings  of  Lindo  creek  are  very 
regular  and  uniform,  and  an  avonuo  is  laid  out 
on  its  border,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the  whole 
length  of  Chico  Vecino,  for  a  beautiful  pleasure 
drive  one  and  a-lialf  miles  long. 

Hrohlbltion  In  Chico  Vecino. 

A  prohibitory  clause  against  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  all  intoxicants  is  made  a  condition  pre- 
cedent in  every  conveyance  or  certificate  of  sale  in 
( 'hico  Vecino. 

Whtti  has  been  done  In  Chico  Vecino. 

The  Ksplanade  has  been  opened  to  thu  public. 


Fifty  instances  might  be  given  in  this  vicinity 

where  land  has  a<Ivanced  in  the  past  two  years 
from  fifty  to  five  hundred  per  cent.  aii<i  every  day 
adds  to  the  increa.se.  If  a  man  wants  to  invest, 
now  is  his  chance,  for  he  can  make  money  rajjidly. 

We  cite  the  attention  of  our  numerous  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  (!liico  Vecino  in  TliK  Kk- 

MOl'KCES. 


DwAUF  fruit  trees  are  coming  into  fa.shion  .again 
They  are  recommended  to  ornament  lawns  an<l 
f(u-  producing  fruit  for  per-^ons  who  have  but 
small  plats  of  ground. 


We  call  th()  attention  of  our  r<!adors  to  the  ex- 
haustive description  of  Butte  county,  in  this  issue 
of  our  paper. 


SubBcribe  for  Tbk  Kkbouuceb  of  Califoiinia, 
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SIGNIFICANT^  FIGURES. 

sr.*TK  AGRICULTURAL.  SOCIETY'S  RB- 
PORT-TUE  CLIMATB  OP  TISE  NORTH- 
ERN PART  OP  THE  STATE-PRAC- 
TICALLY THE  SAME  TEMPERA- 
TURE NORTH  AS  SOUTH. 


The  Tliermometer  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Citrus  Bells— PiffurM  relating 
to  Humidity  of  Importance  to  invalids  - 
The  Northern  Valleys'  Atmosphere  Dryer 
Than  tiiat  of  Sontliern  California. 


The  "Annual  Meteorological  Review"  of  the 
Meteorolegical  Department  of  the  State  Agricult 
ural  Society,  compileil  l>y  United  States  Signal 
Service  Officer  .Tames  A.  Barwick,  stationed  at 
Sacramento,  contains  just  such  theraoetrical  tables 
as  show  conclusively  what  the  people  of  the  East, 
anil  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  who 
have  not  visiteil  this  section,  cannot  understand, 
namely,  that  the  great  and  fertile  valleys  and  foot- 
hills north  of  the  range  which  shuts  in  Los  Angeles, 
are  as  warm  and  ])leasant  as  Southern  Califi>rnia. 
Her.^,  as  has  been  once  before  pointed  out,  climatic 
zones  extend  north  and  south,  not  east  and  west, 
and  the  climate  of  Kiverside,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Loa  Angeles  can  be  almost  duplicated  in  regions 
.50(1,  COO  or  700  miles  further  north.  Some  time 
ago  this  iKvper  published  the  ilaily  readings  of  the 
thermometer  in  Marysville,  Oroville  and  Kiver- 
side, for  the  three  coldest  months  of  the  coldest 
winter  that  California  has  e\  er  sei,n.  These  showed 
that  last  December  the  average  of  the  highest 
readings  were  as  follows:  Oroville,  t)O..S  degrees; 
Marysville,  .W  degrees;  Riverside,  (>2.7  degrees. 
Lowest  readings:  Oroville,  44.2  degrees;  Marys- 
ville, :V.)  degrees;  Riverside,  38.1  liegrees.  Both 
of  the  northern  towns  were,  therefore,  warmer. 
At  Riverside  the  thermometer  went  l)elow  the 
freezing  i)oint  f<mr  times  and  to  it  once.  At 
Marysville  it  touched  32  degrees  twice  and  went 
below  it  once,  the  lowest  reading  being  31  degrees 
against  Riverside's  20..")  degrees.  The  lowest 
record  at  ( lro\  ille  was  34  ilegrees. 

In  Janvary  tlie  average  of  the  highest  readings 
was:  Kor  Oroville,  r>2  ilegrees,  Marysvi'le,  40.(i 
dngrees;  Riverside,  .57.2  degrees.  Lowest:  Oro- 
ville, 30  degrees;  Marysville,  35  degrees;  Riverside, 
38.3  degrees.  The  lowest  readings  were  respect- 
ively, 20  degrees,  18  degrees,  and  2r>.r>  degree.s,  the 
two  former  having  never  been  reached  before  at 
the  i)laces  named,  though  the  latter  has  been  be 
fore  seen  at  Riverside.  The  thermometer  was 
eight  times  at  or  below  32  degrees  at  Kiverside 
and  thirteen  times  at  Oroville  and  Marysville. 
February  will  speak  for  itself,  as  follows: 
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Weather  at  Sacramento. 

The  following  table  from  the  "Meteorological 
Review''  shows  the  winter  weather  at  Sacramento, 
including  December,  .January  and  February  of  the 
coldest  year  known : 
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Following  is  the  summer  weather,  representing 
•Tune,  July  and  August: 
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As  many  people,  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
California,  believe  or  are  told  that  'in  the  Sacra 


mento,  ch.uds  and  rain  are  too  frequent  for  com- 
fort, the  following  record  will  be  of  interest  to 
them,  the  figures  giving  total  precipitation  includ- 
ing the  hist  six  UMinths  of  the  year  at  the  t  p  of 
the  column  and  the  first  six  months  of  the  next 
year: 


of  climate  throughout  the  entire  length 
State  can  lie  secured  in  tlie  following  table: 


if  the 
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The  average  mean  temperatiire  of  Sacramento 
for  thirty-five  years,  by  montlis,  is  as  follows: 
January,  40.0  degrees;  February,  .50.8  degrees; 
March,  .55.1  degrees;  April,  50.1  degrees;  May, 
(>4.2  degrees;  .Tune,  70.2  degrees;  July,  73  degrees; 
August,  71.6  degrees;  September,  00.1  degrees; 
October,  62.5  degrees;  November,  53.3  ilegrees; 
December,  47.2  degrees. 

Citrus  Cul'ure. 

The  "Re\iew"  says,  with  reference  to  citrus 
culture:  The  winter  temperature  at  I..os  Angeles 
is  3.5  degrees  higher  than  at  Marysville,  and  at 
San  Diego  4.4  degrees  higher.  This  difference  is 
very  slight,  and  the  minimum  at  either  place  has 
never  been  low  enough  to  kill  citrus  trees.  Ice 
has  formed  in  Marysville;  so  also  h.is  it  l)een 
known  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  following  tables  will  show  how  the  temper- 
ature of  well-known  orange  countries  compare 
with  that  of  the  northern  half  of  California,  repre- 
sented by  Marysville  .ami  Nicolaus.  San  Fran- 
cisco being  on  the  coast  is  out  of  the  citrus  belt, 
though  a  few  oranges  are  grown  here  in  yards. 


Roiue,  Italy  

San  Francisco  

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  

Marysville  

Nicolaus  

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kiverside,  Cal  


57.6 
64  6 
58.4 
58.1 
62.7 
.57.7 
69.0 
62.7 


72.2 
.58.4 
67.6 

6i; 

78.3 
77.7 
81.5 
78.3 


64.0 
.58.2 

6'l7 
05  ( 
61.7 
69.8 
65.3 


60.7 
65.7 
60.0 
60.5 
64.2 
62.0 
69.3 
65  2 


The  following  table  will  show  that  the  yearly 
temjier.atures  of  the  leading  towns  devoted  to 
citrus  culture,  though  the  latter  is  fully  six  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  the  former,  are  as  nearly  ident- 
ical as  it  is  possible  for  the  climates  of  two  places 
to  be: 


RIVERSIDE. 


Average  ,   63.5 


50  3 
47  3 
61,11 
62.1 
7(1.1 
76  9 
78.8 
76.2 
75.3 
68.4 
58  0 
51.0 


70  0 
70.0 
84.0 
80.0 
102.0 
104,0 
101. 0 
97  (I 
96.(1 
91.0 


8(1.0131.0 
67.0i:14.O 


40.1  64.1 1    86  9  42.2 


The  Cold  Wave. 

The  coldest  weather  ever  experienced  at  Oro- 
ville is  thus  recorded  liy  Hir.am  Arents,  United 
States  Signal  .Service  Ob8er\er  at  that  point: 

"1  )uring  .lanuary  .1  cold  wave  passed  over  the 
State,  commencing  on  the  4th.  The  reading  of 
the  thermometer  on  th.it  morning  was  30  degrees. 
On  the  morning  of  the  .5th  the  weather  moderated; 
at  6:.30  A.  it  was  .38  degrees,  and  at  7:30  .\.  .M.  a 
snow  storm  set  in,  lasting  three  hours.  At  times 
the  snow  foil  f.ist  and  in  large  Hakes,  melting  as  it 
reached  the  ground,  not  leaving  a  trace,  except 
on  sheds  and  wooden  structures.  Tliis  was  the 
first  fl.ake  of  snow  seen  ailing  in  Oroville  .since 
February  11,  1884,  then  half  an  inch  remaining  on 
the  ground,  .lanuary  lith  the  thermometer  again 
fell  to  ,30  degrees,  and  from  date  until  the  18th  it 
was  below  the  freezing  point  at  the  0:30  a.  m. 
reading  taken  from  my  self-registering  minimum 
thermometer.  Nine  of  these  days  the  readings 
ranged  from  20  to  20  degrees,  two  days  .it  30  de- 
grees, one  at  31  degrees,  and  one  at  32  degrees. 
The  day  of  the  snow-storm  was  the  only  one 
out  of  the  fourteen  days  that  the  thermometer 
was  above  the  freezing  ]ioint.  In  a  convers.ation 
with  .Tudge  Lott,  who  has  been  a  re.sident  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  Butte  coimty  since  1840,  he  says 
he  rememliers  the  cold  wave  of  .ranu:iry,  1854,  and 
agrees  with  me  that  in  the  cold  wave  of  .Tanuary, 
1888,  there  were  more  continuous  cold  days  and 
lower  temperature  than  there  was  in  .Tanuary, 
1854,  and  we  consider  the  month  ju.st  past  the 
coldest  experienced  in  this  section  of  the  State 
since  gold  was  di.scovcred  in  ( 'aliforni.i." 

A  Comprehensive  View. 

A  comprehensive  idea  of  the  wonderful  similarity 
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Average  seasonal 
rainfall— Inches 

Sba6t&  couLty — 

Redding 

47.8 

61.1 

81.0 

65.3 

110 

18 

.36.66 

Andorsoti  

50  9 

59.3 

80.7 

60.2 

114 

20 

39.97 

Tehama — 

47.7 

61 .9 

81 .3 

64.1 

115 

21 

15.39 

Red  Bluff  

46.8 

.59.8 

79.7 

63.2 

110 

lit 

27.46 

Butte— 

47.3 

62.4 

81.3 

64.2 

110 

18 

20.84 

Oroville. 

62.0 

64.5 

78.8 

64.3 

102 

20 

22.11 

Yuba— 

Mtrysville  

50  1 

62  7 

783 

65.6 

108 

IS 

16.60 

Placer — 

ROCnliD  

46.9 

61.4 

78.3 

63  0 

114 

10 

19  45 

Auburn   

46.2 

.56.4 

74.3 

61.7 

106 

l;i 

33.15 

Colfax  

46.0 

56.9 

70  0 

60  2 

100 

16 

45  16 

Sa  raineiito — 

Sacramento  

48  3 

69,5 

71.6 

61.6 

106 

19 

19  80 

Gait  

48.5 

01  7 

76.4 

62.6 

108 

19 

15  70 

Br  ght  D  

47.4 

S9.9 

74.8 

61.9 

109 

19 

16  44 

Sun<'iiia — 

Pctaludift  

48.2 

55.9 

64.2 

57.7 

103 

18 

22  .32 

I^apa — 

Calistoga  

48  9 

.58.9 

72.0 

60.2 

106 

15 

31.83 

N»-pa  

48.9 

59.6 

69.6 

.59.1 

104 

18 

23  36 

Santa  Barbara — 

Santa  Barbara. .  . . 

54  3 

69  4 

67  " 

63  1 

102 

31 

19.92 

Los  Anpcle  — 

Analif^i  lu  ......... 

64,3 

73.1 

06.7 

108 

26 

11.110 

Los  Angrli  ti  

.53  6 

58.5 

67.8 

62.7 

112 

28 

17.64 

S  adra   

54  4 

(i2.9 

74.5 

65  6 

115 

28 

12  39 

San  Fornautio  

53  0 

60.8 

72.9 

66.7 

113 

2:i 

15.02 

N  whall  

48  3 

58.9 

74.0 

62  3 

114 

18 

14.63 

47.0 

58.1 

73.1 

.59.7 

110 

12 

11.72 

Sin  Diego — 

San  Diego  

.54.6 

.58.1 

66.8 

62.6 

101 

32 

11.01 

P  way  

.50.7 

.57.6 

68.  K 

60.8 

110 

21 

14.15 

Fall  Brook  

51.6 

57  4 

68.2 

60.3 

113 

27 

17.76 

Mamni  th  Tank.. 

67.3 

74.0 

97.1 

77.8 

130 

22 

2  21 

Indi »  

55  6 

73  1 

91  8 

74.7 

121 

19 

2.32 

Hun  Bernardino— 

Rivertiide  

.50.4 

64.1 

73  7 

65.7 

105 

25 

8.16 

('i2.7 

78.3 

66.3 

116 

20 

9.84 

Daggett  

47.9 

57.8 
70.7 
l!9.1 

84.3 
88.0 
87.7 

71,0 
70  6 
72.0 

104 
112 
114 

20 
22 
2C 

3.98 
7.47 
6  27 

Needles  

51.7 

Atmospheric  Humidity. 

In  selecting  a  clim:ite  suited  to  persons  suffering 
from  weakness  of  the  lungs  or  from  actual  imlmon- 
ary  disease  the  question  of  dryne.ss  of  the  :itmos- 
pheie  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  considered.  With  a 
given  tenqierature  the  drj'  atinosijhere  is  to  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  the  moist.  It  is  the  moist- 
ure which  should  be  guarded  against  as  well  as  a 
low  temperature,  and  where  a  warm,  ei|U.able  cli- 
mate can  be  found  with  a  clear,  dry  ^tinosjjhere, 
there  the  invalid  will  find  the  most  help. 

Dr.  .T.  W.  Robertson,  Assistant  Physician  and 
Pathologist  of  the  Xapa  ^Xjiylum,  in  the  "Meteoro- 
logical Keview,"  says: 

"Our  boasted  climate  is  only  exemplified  to  the 
full  in  those  pliices  so  far  away  from  the  coast  that 
the  raiiiant  heat  will  remove  all  rawness  from  the 
sea  breeze,  or  in  those  valleys  adjacent  to  the 
coast, i)ut  protected  by  the  foot-hills,  ilere  lie 
many  valleys  with  a  climate  equaling  that  of 
Southern  California.  Those  which  have  become 
best  known,  because  of  their  |)roximity  to  San 
Fr.ancisco,  are  the  Livermore,  Santa  Clara,  Napa 
and  Santa  Rosa  v.alleys.  None  of  them  are  dis- 
tant an  hour's  ride,  but  l)ecau.se  of  their  loc.'ktion 
the  afternoon  breeze  is  shorn  of  all  harshness. 
These  are  fast  being  occupied  as  summer  resorts. 
The  country  is  rolling,  well  watered  and  fertile, 
bearing  grapes,  fruits  and  Howers  in  great  pro- 
fusion. In  summer  the  thermometer  may  register 
seventy  or  eighty  degrees  at  mid-day,  but  such 
heat  is  exceptional.  The  mornings  and  afternoons 
are  ne\  er  sultry  and  the  nights  are  cool.  Nor  is 
there  any  evening  fog.  1  luring  the  winter  frost 
occurs  but  rarely,  and  snow  and  ice  :ire  unknown, 

"Still  further  inland,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
foo<^-hill8,  there  is  a  region  which  should  attract 
sanitarians,  by  re.ison  of  its  pron'i.se  of  therapeutic 
usefulness.  It  combines  magnificent  scenery, 
moderate  elevation,  and  a  bracing  atmosj.here. 
Oroville,  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra,  is  now  regarded  as  the  heart  of  the  north- 
ern citrus  region,  and  the  country  adjacent  is  be- 
ing fast  settled  by  invalids  who  here  combine  a 
mild  climate  with  work  not  un|>leas:int. 

"This  exjHisure  to  a  dry  and  high  .atmosphere 
pre.sents  a  hoi)eful  prospect  of  recovery.  Nature 
here  acts  on  the  lungs  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  pneumatic  cabinet  recently  so  much  in 
vogue.  It  causes  the  lungs  ti.  expand  more  freely, 
•mil  in  this  way  assist  in  their  ileveloi.meut. 
What  specific  curative  properties  altitude  [wissesses 
over  consumption  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot  believe 
that  it  is  the  mere  fact  of  cau.sing  lung  exjiansiun. 
Certainly  le.ss  oxygen  is  obtained  in  an  equal  num 
ber  of  respirations.  As  recent  ob.servations  tend 
to  show  that  germs  ilo  not  readily  develop  in 
higher  altitudes,  this  would  be  a  plausible  explana- 
tion.' 

The  advantage  possessed  by  the  northern  half  of 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  while 
its  temperature  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  the  .southern  counties,  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  in  the  following  table  comparing  the  humid- 
ity iif  the  Sacramento  v.alley  with  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal health  resorts  of  Southern  California.  The 
figures  given  below  show  the  degrees  of  hunndity: 


Red 

Los 

Sau 

Sa  raiucDto. 

Bhitr. 

Angeles 

Diego. 

Winter  

76.6 

Ij8  > 

74  1 

71.9 

65.3 

49  6 

76.8 

76.3 

.59.7 

:t5  0 

H0.7 

80.4 

Fall  

54.0 

:i5.3 

77.6 

77.6 

63.7 

47.0 

77  3 

76.6 

Whiit  the  above  tables  mean  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  by  every  reader, — S.  F.  Bulletin. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Calif.imia,  next  to  the  largest  State  in  the  L'nion, 
occupies  the  same  position  in  latitude  on  the  I'a- 
cific  Coast  as  thai,  territory  between  Savannah, 
Georgia  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  consisting  of  the  ten  States  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  .Tersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
(.'arolina  .and  South  Carolina.  It  comprises  120,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  three-fourths  of  which  is 
suited  to  profitable  husbandry,  and  its  extensive 
sea-coast,  comprising  some  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
the  world. 

As  adapted  to  man's  comfi.rt  and  happiness,  the 
climate  is  known  to  excel  that  of  any  other  country. 

Its  development,  considering  its  limited  history, 
has  astonii-hed  even  modern  civilization.  Its  gold 
product  has  re:iched  the  enormous  sum  of  .?f»5,000,- 
000  in  a  single  year;  wool  i)roiluct,  .56,000,000 
pounds;  barley,  23,:500,000  bushels,  more  than  that 
of  :iny  other  State  in  the  Union  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  entire  pnnluct  of  the  United  States 
and  Territories. 

In  183(i,  California  imported  her  breadstuffs. 
In  1880  her  wheat  products  was  ;58,0<M),000  bushels, 
reipiiring  a  carrying  cap.^city  of  five  hundred  and 
fitty  ships  of  2,000  tons  each  to  take  the  year's 
surj.lus  to  foreign  markets. 

The  product  of  ( 'alifurnia's  manufactures  for 
1880,  amounted  to  .^116,000,000. 

The  product  of  the  vineyards  reaches  16,000,000 
gallmis  of  wine,  and  1,000,000  gallons  of  brandy, 
anil  is  hirgely  ex|iorfed  to  the  Eastern  States  and 
foreign  markets. 

California  has  provided  a  liberal  common  school 
system,  second  to  no  other  .State  in  the  Union. 
There  are  two  State  Normtil  Schools,  also  twenty 
incorporated  Seminaries  and  Colleges. 

The  .Stanford  University  from  a  jiresent  endow- 
ment of  §5,000,000,  to  be  augmented  by  the  balance 
of  its  beautiful  position  as  to  scenery  and  climate, 
will  offer  attractions  and  .advantages  excelled  by 
none  of  the  greatest  universities  of  the  world. 

The  I>ick  Observatory  is  the  largest  and  most 
perfectly  equipped  of  any  in  the  world,  and  has  on 
dccount  of  its  i>osilion  and  the  jiurity  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  California,  fifty  per  cent,  greater  working 
jM)wer  than  any  other  ever  built. 

The  poi)ulation  of  the  State  in  186!)  was  300,000; 
in  1870,  .560,000;  in  1880,  86.5,000;  in  1885,  .about 
1,000,000.  As  compared  with  other  countries,  the 
population  per  square  mile  is  as  follows:  lielgium, 
410;  Kngland,  322;  Italy,  219;  Rhode  Island,  200; 
France,  173;  Austria,  KiO;  New  York,  100,  and 
California  four  and  one-half.  With  the  continued 
and  subst.antial  development  of  the  unbounded  re- 
sources of  the  State,  this  difference  per  square  mile 
will  gradually  disa-qjear.  All  things  considered  - 
climate,  resources,  comfort,  convenience  and  solid 
enjoyment  of  all  the  luxuries  of  life — like  oppor- 
tunities for  investment  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 
Already  unimproved  lands  in  Najia,  Alameda, 
S.anta  Clara,  Los-  Angeles,  San  liernardino  and 
other  counties,  sell  in  the  open  market  at  from 
?200  to  S4.50  per  acre,  and  improved  land  at  from 
$500  to  •'SI, 2.50.  These  prices  have  become  fixed 
and  jiermanent,  based  on  the  income  from  vine, 
fruit  and  other  culture. 

The  tot.al  State  debt  is  but  little  in  excess  of 
.?3,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  expenditure 
in  ten  yeare,  ot  .$4,000,000  on  public  buildings; 
.<!4,500,000  on  charities;  and  .$2,000,000  on  public 
education;  while  the  State  holds  in  trust  $2,700, - 
000  for  educational  purposes  with  a  cash  balance 
sufficient  to  offset  the  debt. 

"Such  IS  C.aliforni:i,  with  its  1 60,000  square  miles 
of  territor , ,  its  eight  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast, 
its  grand  Yosemite  valley;  its  stupendous  water- 
falls, giant  trees,  its  towering  mountains;  present- 
ing within  the  limits  of  a  single  St.ate  all  the  cli- 
mate known  to  the  Union,  all  the  difference  of 
surface  from  snow-clad  peaks  to  vjilleys  which  lie 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sea-level,  all  the  fruits 
between  equatiu-  and  the  jiole;  all  the  anim.als 
known  to  geology.  .She  invites  the  world  to  her 
table  and  all  may  be  filled.  Her  ships  go  forth  to 
the  end  of  the  earth,  laded  with  gold  and  ferain, 
with  wool  and  wine;  with  oranges  and  oil;  with 
cattle  .mil  corn.  .She  has  added  more  than  a  thou- 
sand million  doU.ars  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  in 
gold  alone,  anil  the  end  is  yet  afar  off.  But  it  is 
not  the  lieauty  of  her  scenery,  nor  the  gold  from 
her  mines,  which  will  make  her  future  fame;  it 
will  be  the  grain  from  her  wheat  fields,  the  fruit 
from  her  citrus  groves,  the  wine  from  her  vine- 
yards, the  wool  from  her  flocks,  the  cattle  from 
her  hills,  her  spice-laden  breezes  which  fill  her 
sanitariums  with  he.alth-seekers,  the  rose-clad 
homes  which  shelter  her  workers;  these  will  be 
her  glory  and  make  her  enduring  fame."— C.  H. 
Ph  1 1,1.1 1'.s. 


Thkkk  are  hundre  ls  of  peojile  in  National  City 
looking  for  houses.  The  builder  who  begins  the 
erection  of  neat  cott.ages  without  delay,  will  make 
a  fortune.  We  want  hoii.ses,  and  want  'em  bad. 
All  that  can  build  at  present  will  find  tenants  as 
soon  as  finished, — Record, 


April. 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    NUT  CROP. 

Attention  has  often  been  calleil,  in  this  journal, 
to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  nut  tree  in  this  State.  Almost  every  kind 
will  flourish  here,  and  the  demand  is  unlimited. 
In  this  connection  the  C(tU  says:  "One  of  the 
leading  resources  of  California,  in  the  near  future, 
will  be  the  n>it  crop.  Of  all  nuts  of  commerce, 
the  most  valuable  and  most  popular  are  the  wal- 
nut and  almoiul,  and  these  can  be  grown  to  per- 
fection nowhere  else  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  fruits  of  which  the  consumption  must  go  on 
increasing  year  by  year.  It  is  impossible  to  glut 
the  Eastern  market.  The  more  we  grow  of  them 
the  more  the  jiublic  will  consume  at  the  price. 
And  nutbearing  trees  continue  to  bear  for  genera- 
tions without  expense  and  almost  without  care. 
They  are  a  free-hold  estate  to  their  owner.  The 
reception  of  walnuts  in  San  Francisco  is  abo>it 
700,000  pounds  annually.  Of  this  a  portiim  goes 
to  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  points,  but  as  the 
East  imports  something  like  5,000,000  pounds,  it 
is  not  dependent  on  this  coast  for  its  supply,  i 


nearly  as  well  a.s  olive  oil.  The  spongy  luisk  af 
fords  a  useful  dye,  and  finally  in  France  the  large 
shells  of  the  walnut,  which  pass  by  the  name  of 
noyes  bijoux,  are  made  into  cases  in  which  ladies 
carry  scissors,  thimble  and  needle,  and  sometimes 
a  handkerchief  or  jiair  of  gloves." 


THK    APPLE-TREK  BORER. 

The  "saperda  bivittata,"  better  known  as  the 
apple-tree  borer,  is  a  bad  sort  of  a  pest  wherever 
it  get?  a  foothold,  and  the  San  Jose  Mi'rciiri/ 
writes  it  up  in  a  way  that  will  be  of  much  benefit 
to  tree-growers  who  read  ttie  sjiggestions  and 
profit  by  them.  In  this  p.irt  of  the  country,  th.at 
paper  says,  the  eggs  are  generally  deposited  on  the 
bark  or  immediately  under  the  outer  skin  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  young  trees.  The  orchardist 
'  will  detect  the  deposit  liy  the  exudation  of  little 
spots  of  gum  from  the  punctured  bark,  not  larger 
than  a  pinhead.  At  this  time  a  slight  scraping  ' 
with  a  sharp  knife  will  destroy  the  embroyo.  A 
few  days  later,  when  the  insect  is  hatched  out,  it 
I  is  still  under  the  outer  skin  and  ia  hardly  thicker  I 


depo.sited,  and  also  prevent  the  laying  of  others. 
Kei)eat  the  work  if  strong  rains  occur.  The  wash 
will  remove  all  embryo  moss  or  other  noxious 
growths,  will  help  check  the  operatiims  of  the 
wooly  aphis;  if  it  has  mailo  a  lodgment.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  more  tb.m  half  the  apple  trees  |>lanted, 
sooner  or  later,  become  victims  to  the  borer.  The 
codlin  moth  simply  destroys  the  fruit,  but  the 
borer's  attack,  unless  attended  to  in  time,  is  fatal 
to  the  tree. 


ro    Ain    AVI)  ICNCOIIKAGE 

There  yet  remains  in  California  much  land  to 
subdue,  many  resoiirccs  to  be  developed,  and  there 
are  waiting  thousands  seeking  informati(Ui  con- 
cerning our  State  and  its  ojjportunities.  Recog- 
nizing these  facts  the  Legislature  at  its  last  .ses- 
sion, provided  for  the  appropriation  in  each  comi- 
ty of  a  sum  to  be  expended  in  advertising  the  re- 
s(mrces  of  the  county. 

Althcmgh  th(!  moral  oblig.ation  upon  the  Super- 
visors is  as  great  to  expend  this  money  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  law,  as  it  is  for  them  to 


not  receive  unanimous  supimrt  is  sui  hat 
it  did  find  no  endorsement  except  h  i>er- 
visor  Ingalls.— .sVf (i/n  Cm:  (\tiiricr-I/i m. 


SftUAW  VAUI.KY. 

Six  miles  distant  from  Mott,  on  the  east,  is  a 
sectiim  of  coimtry  known  lus  Squaw  Valley,  but 
which  should  justly  be  called  McClouil  River 
\' alley,  a.s  that  stream  runs  through  the  entire 
valley  for  thirty  miles.  This  v.iUey  lies  eiust  of 
the  ridge  ilividing  the  Sacramento  and  McCUmd 
rivei-a,  and  c(mtinues  slightly  umlulating  to  Fell 
river,  a  distance  of  thirty-miles  east.  This  valley 
is  traversed  by  many  beautifid  mountain  streams, 
among  which  are  Scpiaw  creek,  .Sand  creek,  KIk 
creek,  Rig  and  Little  Hear  creeks,  and  many 
smaller  streams  too  numenois  to  mention.  This 
\ alley  contains  many  thousand  acres  of  the  finest 
lands  in  California,  awaiting  occupation  by  the 
home-seeker.  The  general  character  of  this  l,»n<l 
is  black,  alluvial  soil,  and  there  being  an  abund- 
ance of  water  for  irrigation,  guarantees  a  sure 
crop.   The  finest  timber  lands  in  the  State  are  to 


BETWEEN  CHICO   AND  CHICO  VECINO— Photo,  toy  D.  H.  Woods. 


These  are  known  as  the  'English  walnut,'  having 
been  originally  introduced  into  the  countri'  fnmi 
England;  but  they  now  come  largely  from  France 
and  continental  countries.  This  market  is  about 
equally  divided;  al)out  one-half  comes  fr<nn  Ijos 
Angeles  and  the  other  half  from  Valparaiso.  The 
( 'alifiunia  nuts  an;  the  best,  though  the  growers 
have  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  sending  as  clean 
and  pretty  shells  to  the  market  as  <me  sees  in 
Paris  or  London.  The  wholesale  price  in  this 
market  is  eight  or  nine  cents  per  pound.  The  use 
of  walnuts  is  infinite.  It  is  perhaps  thf,  most  i)op- 
ular  of  all  nuts  for  de.sert.  It  gives  a  relish  to 
wine,  and  creates  a  gentle  thirst  for  which  the 
toper  is  duly  grateful.  If  gathered  when  half 
ripe,  when  the  shell  is  so  soft  that  a  pin  will  go 
through  it,  it  makes  the  best  of  all  possible  pick- 
els,  and  commands  the  highest  price.  Some  of  our 
growers  might  turn  their  attention  to  this  use  of 
the  nuts;  it  might  pay  them  better  to  pickle  their 
walnuts  than  to  let  them  ripen,  if  they  could  es 
tablish  a  reputation  for  their  pickles.  The  walnut 
k  rnel,  moreover,  aljounds  in  oil,  which,  in  the 
Mediteraneun  countries,  is  expressed  and  sells 


than  a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  but  quite  broatl. 
and  has  alreatly  begun  his  work  of  excavation, 
having  worked  out  a  gallery  perhaps  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  across.  At  this  time  his  presence  may  be 
<letecteil  by  a  slight  discoloration  of  the  bark.  His 
growth  is  now  rapid,  aii<l  he  sooi  makes  hij  way 
into  the  new  wood,  leaving  no  visiVile  trace  of  his 
work,  as  he  leaves  the  bark  intact.  Ry  the  follow- 
ing autumn  he  will  have  excavated  a  gallery  of 
several  square  inches,  perhaps  nearly  girding  the 
tree.  His  work  is  now  plainly  visible  even  to  the 
inexperienced  orchardist,  who  will  discover  the 
shrunken  ajipearance  of  that  porticm  of  the  tree 
and  the  discoloration  of  the  bark.  Sciaping  away 
the  disad  bark  with  a  knife  the  whole  work  of  the 
pest  is  discovered.  The  grub  has  probably  pasB<!d 
into  the  trunk  out  of  the  way.  If  a  deep  cut  is 
necessary  to  find  it,  the  tree  may  as  well  be  cut 
off  below  the  work  for  a  new  sprout,  or  dug  up 
and  thrown  away,  as  a  tree  half  girdled  is  a  poor 
thing  upon  which  to  expend  time  and  lal)or. 

A  thorough  washing  of  the  trunk  and  lower 
limbs  of  the  tree  with  stnmg  .soa|)suds  about  the 
time  of  bloBsoiniug  will  destroy  the  eggs  already 


maintainTa  road  fund,  yet  the  Supervisors  of  this 
comity  have  steadfastly  refused  to  expend  one 
dime  in  this  direction. 

A  projiosition  was  before  tlic  Hoard  at  this  ses- 
sion to  aid  ill  maintaining  a  county  exhibit  at  the 
Mechanics'  l'avili(m  in  San  Franeisco  during  the 
time  the  National  Teachers'  (Convention  is  in  ses- 
sion there  in  July  next.  The  (ionventioii  will  be 
the  most  important  assemblage  yet  held  on  the 
I'acific  Coast,  and  its  after  influence  more  (loteut 
for  good  to  this  State. 

The  teachers  of  this  county  will  l)e  present,  and 
not  a  whit  behiiul  in  appearance  or  attainment 
the  teachers  of  the  "most  favored"  county  in  the 
State.  They  will  take  to  that  convention  an  ex- 
hibit of  school  work,  which  we  do  not  expect  will 
be  excelled  in  California.  Other  counties  will 
have  exhibitions  of  their  products  and  natural  re- 
sources for  the  inspection  of  the  educators  from 
abroad.  The  local  committee  in  charge  have  es- 
timated that  for  $300,  with  the  aid  of  gratuitous 
support,  they  can  secure  for  this  county  a  credita- 
ble showing  in  comparison  with  other  counties, 

That  the  ^approiiriatipu  of  such  a  >um  should 


be  fouml  there.  On  some  of  tliese  lands  grow  the 
sugar  pine,  yellow  ])ine,  fir,  spruce  and  cedar. 
There  is  also  to  be  found  fine  grazing  lands,  and 
the  stock-raiser  will  find  all  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  that  industry.  Fruits  can  be  successfully 
cultivated,  an  1  we  expect  in  the  near  future  to  see 
orchards  dotting  the  valley,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
soon  be  the  home  of  a  larg(!  population.— A^(>r</t 
Star. 

I'RUIT  BLOMHOMS. 

A  ride  on  the  Narrow-gauge  fo  Grass  Valley 
from  this  |)liice,  says  the  Xri  iida  ('itij  Jut.  Her- 
(till,  at  the  present  time,  ought  to  convince  anycme 
unacquainted  with  this  section  that  fruit  is  almost 
indigenous.  The  apple  anil  jiear  trees  in  every  di- 
rection are  literally  loadiMl  with  blossoms.  Look- 
ing from  the  railroad,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  tun- 
nel at  Town  Talk,  (iold  Flat  looks  almost  like  a 
sea  of  white  blossoms.  Should  no  frosts  interfere 
there,  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  thisseason,  |)ro- 
vided  insect  pests  do  not  destroy  it.  Wo  noticed 
but  very  few  trees  having  the  ground  cultivated 
around  them. 
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THE    SILVER    CHORD  LOOSKD. 

This  commnnity  receiver!  a  Bsvere  Bbock  on  Fri- 
day, May  11th,  when  the  anmmncement  was 
made  that  Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  Bryant,  ex-Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  had  been  drowned  in  the  Bay. 
Rumors  of  suicide  were  at  once  rife,  as  it  was  well- 
known  that  Mr.  Bryant  had  long  been  sufifering 
from  an  incurable  disease.  But  from  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  minutely  detailed  by  the  daily  press, 
we  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  his  death  was  the 
result  of  accident.  Mr.  Bryant  came  to  California 
in  April,  1850,  and  has  ev>  r  since  occupied  a  promi- 
nent and  honorable  position  in  political,  mercantile 
and  social  circles.  He  was  of  a  peculiarly  happy 
and  genial  disposition,  and  the  last  man  in  the 
world  whom  one  would  suspect  of  having  suicidal 
tendencies.  lie  held  the  position  of  Mayor  of  this 
city  for  two  terms  ard  his  administration  gave 
general  satisfaction.  He  was  a  man  of  generous 
impulses,  and  a  true  and  steadfast  friend  to  those 
whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence.  Charitable 
aud  tender-hearted,  no  deferving  person  in  distress 
ever  applied  to  him  for  aid  in  vain.  He  was  a 
typical  Call fornian,  ever  ready  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  advance  the  interests  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  adopted  State.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  in  the 
political  and  business  community,  as  well  as  in 
society  at  large.  Our  heart-felt  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  bereaved  family,  and  none,  more  than 
The  Res(iur<  es,  regrets  his  untimely  death.  AV- 
(/iiimcat  in  Pace. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The  issue  of  this  number  of  our  paper  has 
been  unavoidably  delayed,  by  our  inability  to 
obtain  the  illustrations  from  the  New  York 
ArtistB  in  time.  We  trust  that  a  like  annoy- 
ance will  not  again  occur. 


TBR    RR.SOURCKS    OP  CALIFORNIA. 

This  journal  was  established  in  1870,  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  has  been  continuously  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted  under  the  personal  manage- 
ment of  its  proprietor,  aud  if,  after  the  lapse 
of  80  many  eventful  yeiir'i.  the  projector  ex- 
presses his  pride  and  satisfaction  with  its  status 
and  achievements,  he  feels  that  no  one  can 
reasouably  accuse  him  of  self-glorification. 
The  success  of  the  paper  is.  perhaps,  not  so 
much  due  to  the  persistent,  uninterrupted 
work  of  its  conductor,  as  to  the  vast  and  ex- 
ceptionally good  field  selected — th«  great  State 
of  California — and  the  observance  of  undeviat- 
iug  exertion  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
one  great  object  in  view,  viz:  Making  known 
to  the  world  the  unlimited  resources  of  the 
Golden  State.  And,  right  here,  we  wish  to 
acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  undeviat- 
ing  friendship,  courtesy  and  aid  extended  to 
TiiK  Rksocucks  by  contemporaries  throughout 
the  State.  Perhaps  no  journal  in  California  en- 
'oys  a  more  extensive  exchange  list  than  does 
Thk  RKsoi'iicEs;  hence,  in  the  preparation  of 
each  issue,  we  have  the  intelligent  assistance 
and  guidance  of  the  press  of  the  entire  Coast, 
wliich  is  invalu  ble,  aud  actually  necessary, 
particularly  with  this  journal,  whose  main 
object  it  is  to  intelligently  set  forth  and  repre- 
sent the  varied  and  unlimited  resources  and 
capabilities  of  each  and  every  section  of  our 
great  and  productive  State.  In  availing  our- 
self  of  this  aid  of  the  interior  press,  it  has  been 
our  invariable  rule  to  wholly  ignore  every 
vestige  of  so-called  "plagiarism,"  the  working 
over  and  appropiating  the  commendable  talent, 
industry  and  brain-work  of  our  contemporaries, 
and.  instead,  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to 
review,  aud  closely  sciutinize  every  one  of  our 
exceptionally  large  list  of  exchanges,  keeping 
in  view  our  one  great  object  of  representing 
every  section  and  interest  embraced  in  the  im- 
mense field  of  our  labors.  lu  doing  this  we 
have  strictly  adhered  to  one  ruls,  viz:  To  give 
full  credit  for  each  article  so  appropriated. 
The  price  of  this  journal  is  very  reasonable 
and  thus  brings  it  within  the  reach  uf  all,  either 
for  themselves  or  their  friends  in  the  East  or 
in  Europe — f  2  per  anoum. 


FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION. 

The  constantly  increasing  tide  of  immigra- 
tion flowing  into  the  United  States,  bearing 
with  it  the  off-scourings  of  European  nations, 
is  calculated  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  make  political  economy  a  study,  the  most 
serious  apprehensions.  The  fact  that  upwards 
of  six  thousand  people,  unable  to  obtain  other 
shelter,  slept  upon  the  floor  of  the  pavilion  in 
Castle  Garden  on  a  recent  night,  suggests  the 
absolute  necessity  of  doing  something  to  check 
the  pauper  flood  that  is  now  pouring  in  upon 
us.  It  is  a  question  that  does  not  interest 
Native  Americans  alone,  but  those  who  have 
been  adopted,  who  have  become  wholly  or 
partially  Americanized,  who  have  built  up 
homes  and  raised  families  of  children  with 
American  ideas  and  American  proclivities,  have 
.an  equal  interest  in  protecting  this  country 
from  the  pauper  and  criminal  element  of 
Europe.  It  is  plain  to  all  that  this  class  of 
immigration  must  be  stopped,  or  it  will  be  only 
a  question  of  time  when  our  long  cherished 
institutions  will  be  trodden  under  foot,  and 
the  vile  and  pestiferous  doctrines  of  Socialism, 
Anarchism  and  Nihilism  will  obtain  the  su- 
premacy. No  foreigner  should  be  allowed  to 
set  foot  in  this  country  unless  he  can  produce 
positive  proof  of  ability  to  support  himself  and 
those  he  may  bring  with  him,  as  a  guaranty 
that  they  will  not  become  a  charge  upon  pub- 
lic charity,  and  give  reasonable  assurances  that 
his  presence  will  prove  a  benefit  and  not  a 
curse  to  our  civilization.  Our  country  has 
now  a  sufficient  population,  and  with  its  natural 
increase  will  be  all  that  we  require,  at  least, 
for  many  years  to  come.  The  nation  needs 
time  assimilate  the  incongruous  mass  already 
absorbed  into  its  system,  and  can  bear  no  more 
without  danger  of  moral  dyspepsia.  As  our 
population  increases,  let  it  be  the  legitimate 
increase  of  Americana  without  further  addition 
from  foreign  stock. 

We  do  not  mean  to  advocate  the  exclusion 
of  the  better  element  of  European  immigra- 
tion. Men  of  wealth,  of  learning  and  enter 
prise  are  always  desirable  from  whatever  quar- 
ter they  may  come,  b  it  of  ordinary  adventurers, 
paupers  and  criminals,  we  have  enough  and 
to  spare.  Every  person  known  to  have  social- 
istic, anarchistic  or  nihilistic  views  should  be 
rigorously  excluded  as  a  dangerous  character. 
They  are  a  curse  upon  the  body  politic  and  a 
fruitful  source  of  demoralization  among  our 
working  men.  The  strikes,  lock-outs  and  labor 
riots,  so  common  at  the  present  day,  were 
scarcely  ever  heard  of  in  America,  until  our 
mechanics  and  laboring  men  became  inocu- 
lated with  this  foreign  virus.  They  gave  an 
honest  day's  labor  for  a  fair  day's  pay,  and 
were  contented,  self-iespecting  and  respected. 
There  was  no  war  between  capital  and  labor, 
but  each  of  these  great  factors  in  civilization 
and  progress,  lecognizing  their  indispensible 
relations  to  each  other,  worked  in  harmony 
for  the  common  good.  lu  nine-tenths  of  the 
strikes  and  lab  ir  disturbances  of  the  present 
day,  it  will  be  found  that  the  originators  and 
promotors  of  the  difficulty  arc  men  of  foreign 
birth  aud  socialistic  ideas.  The  true  Ameri- 
can, be  he  employer  or  employe,  has  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  any  com- 
plaint or  misnnders.tanding  is  generally  easily 
settled  by  intelligent  argument  or  arbitration. 
Not  so  with  the  foieigu  socialiHt.  Hia  leading 
idea  is,  that  his  employer  should  be  no  better 
off  than  himself;  that  property  should  be  equal- 
ized, and  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  a 
crime.  With  him,  argument  is  useless;  he 
calls  for  an  increase  of  wages  or  a  decrease  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  and  that  object  must  be  at- 
tained regardless  of  the  result  to  the  man  whose 
capital  and  enterprise  furnishes  Lim  with  em- 
ployment and  his  daily  bread.  Hia  only  argu- 
ment is  force,  and  he  is  ready  to  burn  and  de- 
stroy, and  even  commit  murder  to  attain  his 
ends.  This  is  the  element  that  free  immigra- 
tion has  engrafted  upon  the  American  system 
of  industry.  The  hanging  of  the  wretches  who 
murdered  the  officers  of  the  law  at  Chicago, 
has  had  a  salutary  effect  for  the  present,  in 
subduing  the  murderous  te  idencies  of  this 
villainous  crew;  but  they  are  only  biding  their 
time;  "the  snake  is  scotched  not  killed." 
There  are  plenty  of  the  Mosts,  Spies,  Fischers, 
et  id  omne  genus  remaining,  and  they  are  daily 
receiving  accessions  to  their  numbers  from 
across  the  Atlantic,  whence  they  are  being 
hunted  like  wolves,  and  driven  from  their  own 
country,  where  they  are  regarded  as  a  standing 
menance  to  the  peace  of  society.  In  their 
meetings  they  do  not  hesitate  to  ezpreBs  their 


sympathy  with  the  executed  murderers,  and 
threats  of  vengeance  are  freely  uttered.  Surely 
it  is  time  that  our  government  took  some 
measures  for  self-protection.  Our  Consuls 
abroad  are  earnest  and  emphatic  in  their  warn- 
ings, and  ask  for  power  to  prevent  the  depart- 
ure of  these  people  for  America.  Their  warn- 
ings should  be  heeded  and  the  authority  asked 
for  at  once  given.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
cure  the  evil  and  it  will  be  effective. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  evil  effects  of  this  class 
of  immigration  upon  society,  we  find  that,  in 
the  State  of  New  York  alone,  last  year,  out  of 
68,529  committed  paupers,  41,454  were  of  for- 
eign birth:  and  of  the  insane,  fifty-eight  per 
cent,  were  foreigners,  while  two-thirds  of  the 
criminals  convicted  were  aliens.  These  figures, 
astounding  as  they  are,  express  but  a  tithe  of 
the  injury  that  is  being  done  in  America  to  the 
interests  of  labor,  to  the  public  morals  and  to 
the  public  treasury  by  unrestricted  immigration. 

Another  measure  for  the  protection  of  our 
people  against  the  dangers  that  threaten  them 
from  this  source,  and  one  which  should  at  once 
be  adopted,  is  the  revision  of  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  Under  the  present  system,  Ameri- 
can citizenship  is  too  easily  and  cheaply  ob- 
tained to  be  properly  appreciated.  Let  the 
foreigner  who  desires  to  obtain  the  benefits  of 
such  citizenship,  wait  long  enough  to  study 
and  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Ameri- 
can ideas  and  American  institutions.  Let  him 
wait  the  same  length  of  time  that  a  son  of  the 
soil  is  obliged  to  wait- -twenty-one  years; — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  he  be  invested 
with  the  elective  franchise.  In  the  meantime 
let  indiscriminate  immigration  be  stopped;  we 
wish  to  see  America  still  the  "land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave,"  and  we  are  willing 
that  it  should  be  an  asylum  for  those  who  are 
oppressed  by  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny;  but  we 
object  to  its  being  made  a  general  depository 
for  the  cranks,  criminals,  paupers  and  insane 
of  all  nations,  many  of  whom  are  shipped  here 
at  the  expense  of  their  respective  governments 
to  avoid  the  burden  of  their  support. 

A    DANGER    TO    BE  AVERTED. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  American  in- 
stitutions, and  one  which,  as  yet,  has  attracted 
but  little  public  attention,  is  the  aggregation 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  country,  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  non-residents.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  already,  more  than  25,000,000 
acres  of  land  are  thus  held,  mostly  by  English 
capitalists.  Unless  this  movement  is  checked 
by  needful  legislation,  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  horrors  of  Irish  landlordism 
■will  be  re-enacted  in  this  country.  It  is  quite 
time  that  our  legislators  at  Washington  were 
taking  active  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
.spoliation  of  the  public  domain.  Already  an 
amount  of  land  aggregating  more  than  the  en- 
tire area  of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
foreign  speculators  and  our  own  citizens  are 
deprived  of  this  large  portion  of  their  heritage 
We  are  of  those  who  believe  that  America  is 
for  Americans,  and  that  the  laud  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  and  bequathed  to  their  pos 
teritj,  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  it  was  wrested  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  by  permitting  them  to 
purchase  it  at  a  nominal  price.  Sometime  ago 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress,  which  pro 
vides:  "That  no  alien  or  foreigner  or  person 
other  than  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall 
acquire  title  to  or  own  any  lands  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  of  America;  and  any 
deeds  or  other  conveyances  acquired  by  such 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  shall  be  void;  but 
such  foreign  born  persons  as  have  legally  de 
clared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  to  acquire 
homesteads,  if  otherwise  qualified  under  the 
homestead  laws  of  the  United  States." 

What  has  been  done  with  this  bill  we  do  not 
know,  but  in  all  probability  it  is  slumbering 
on  the  files  of  some  committee,  awaiting  a 
possible  resurrection  in  the  "sweet  bye  and 
bye,"  while  a  thousand  other  bills  of  far  less 
importance  are  being  passed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  thrifty  British  landlord  is  not  idle. 
Property  in  Ireland  is  becoming  unprofitable; 
the  "plan  of  campaign"  and  the  "boycott," 
notwithstanding  the  fulminations  of  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope,  are  slowly  but  surely  perform- 
ing their  work;  the  English  capitalist  seeks 
safer  and  mora  profitable  investments,  and  he 
naturally  turns  to  the  virgin  lands  of  free  and 
prosperous  America,  as  affording  the  most 
eligible  field  for  great  prospective  gains.  His 
forecast  is  undoubtedly  correct;  but  are  Aiueri- 


cans  to  sit  quietly  by  and  see  the  fairest  lands 
of  the  country  pass  into  the  hands  of  non- 
resident aliens  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
people?    When  the  Euglishman  once  acquires 
land,  he  never  sells  it,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  ex- 
cept at  a  very  large  advance  upon  his  outlay, 
and  the  ownership  of  these  vast  tracts  of  land 
by  this  class  of  proprietors,  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  building  up  a  non  resident,  landed 
aristocracy,  which  will  prove  as  blighting  a 
curf  e  to  this  country  as  it  has  to  Ireland.  Let 
us  contemplate  for  a  moment,  the  manner  of 
men  who  have  acquired  here  these  vast  pos- 
sessions:   Sir  Edward   Reed,  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  it  is  reported,  owns  2.000,000  acres; 
land  enough  to  furnish  farms  and  comfortable 
homes  for   10,000  families.    The  Duke  of 
Sutherland  owns  410,000  acres;  the  Ear!  of 
Dunraven  owns  60,000  acres  and  the  same 
amount  is  credited  to  Lord  Dunmore.  Captain 
William  Whalley,  another  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment owns  310,000  acres.    These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  largest  proprietors;  there  are  many 
others  who  own  more  of  American  soil  than 
any  one  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  possess. 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  these  men  ever  in- 
tend to  reside  upon  the  land  they  have  pur- 
chased for  a  mere  tithe  of  its  value?  Certainly 
not.    Their  interests  will  be  confided  to  the 
care  of  rapacious  agents,  who  will  rack  rent 
their  tenants  and  squeeze  them  to  the  last 
farthing  as  they  have  done  in  Ireland.  The 
rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
value  of  lands,  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  our 
monied  friends  across  the  Atlantic,  and  they 
are  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  Their 
ambition  is  boundless.    Nothing  less  than  land 
enough  for  a  Principality  will  suit  them  and 
they  are  constantly  reaching  out  for  more.  It 
is  time  that  the  press  throughout  the  country 
took  up  this  matter  and  warned  the  people  of 
their  danger.    It  is  time  that  the  Government 
adopted  some  definite  policy  to  preserve  the 
public  domain  from  the  rapacious  maw  of  these 
grasping  aristocrats.    The  question  should  be 
made  a  plank  in  every  political  platform,  and 
measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  check  the 
evil  ere  it  be  too  late. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE 

One  of  the  most  noted  and  useful  of  San 
Francisco's  institutions,  is  her  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. Our  citizens  may  well  feel  proud  of 
its  success,  for  it  has  done  more  to  illustrate 
the  progress  of  the  State  in  the  mechanical 
arts  and  to  foster  and  encourage  valuable  in- 
ventions than  all  other  meuns  combined.  The 
Institute  was  first  organized  in  1855,  but  did 
not  meet  with  any  great  degree  of  success,  or 
attract  much  of  public  attention  until  1869, 
when  it  was  re-incorporated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  liberal  act  of  the  Legislature,  pio- 
viding  for  the  formation  of  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  kindred 
useful  bodies.  From  that  time  it  prospered 
and  grew  in  membership  and  influence.  Pri- 
marily its  membership  was  confined  to  me- 
chanics and  those  interested  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  latterly  its  scope  and  influence  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  all  respectable  classes 
of  the  people  contribute  to  its  support,  attend 
to  magnificent  Industrial  Expositions,  which 
now  include  comprehensive  exhibits  of  the 
natural  products  of  our  soil,  the  fruits  of  hus- 
bandry, also  ores,  minerals,  timber  and  other 
exhibits  illustrative  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
our  State  and  Coast,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  privileges  ot  its  fine  library  aud  reading 
rooms. 

The  exhibition  of  last  year,  was  a  splendid 
advertisement  for  our  city  and  State,  and  it  is 
the  determination  of  the  managers  to  make  the 
coming  one,  which  will  open  on  Tuesday, 
August  7,  1888,  superior  in  every  respect  to 
any  of  its  predecessors.  It  can  and  will  be 
done,  and  the  products  of  California's  soil  and 
climate,  and  the  result  of  the  industry,  labor 
and  ingenuity  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  will 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who 
behold  them.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past,  and  the  interest  in  these  Fairs  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  There  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  coming  exhibit  more  di- 
rectly and  practically  valuable  to  all  sections 
of  the  State  than  that  of  last  year;  then  all 
were  rushing  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
and  Northern  and  Central  California  were  re- 
garded as  hyperborean  regions.  Now,  how- 
ever, immigrants  are  learning  better,  and  are 
coming  further  north.  By  August  and  Sep- 
tember a  large  number  of  the  newly-arrired 
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will  be  seeking  the  immigrants  Mecca,  San 
Francisco,  and  here  will  be  the  best  place  to 
advertise  the  diSerent  portions  of  the  State. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  county  will  be  repre- 
sented and  that  the  products  of  the  soil,  the 
minerals  and  metals  of  our  mountains,  and  the 
output  of  our  workshops  and  manufactories, 
will  be  more  fully  and  advantageously  dis- 
played than  ever  before.  The  various  railroad 
and  steamship  companies  have,  we  are  in- 
formed, adopted  a  liberal  policy  towiirds  ex- 
hibitors at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair;  most 
of  them  offering  to  bring  articles  for  exhibition 
free  of  charge.  The  Exhibition  Building  is 
spacious  and  complete  in  all  its  appointments, 
and  no  charge  is  made  to  exhibitors  for  space. 
Steam  power  and  loaler  is  f uruishtd  free.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  secure  art  ex- 
hibits, pictures,  statuary,  etc.,  of  unusual 
merit.  A  large  orchestra  of  skilled  musicians, 
including  celebrated  solo  performers,  will  ren- 
der a  grand  concert  each  afternoon  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Exposition.  Other  attrac- 
tions and  interesting  features  will  be  presented 
from  time  to  time. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  Ex- 
position, premium  list  and  applications  for 
space  will  soon  be  ready,  and  can  be  had,  or 
will  be  sent  with  any  further  information  de- 
sired, on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Insti- 
tute, 31  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 

All  the  profits  and  pecuniary  results  of  the 
Exposition,  library,  property  and  enterprises 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  inure  solely  to 
public  and  useful  ends,  and  not  to  the  private 
or  personal  benefit  of  anyone. 

The  Institute  is,  in  every  way,  worthy  of 
public  support  and  patronage,  and  we  hope,  in 
September  next,  to  be  able  to  write,  that  its 
twenty-third  Industrial  Exposition  has  been 
the  most  successful,  satisfactory  and  profitable 
of  any  yet  held. 


of  the  Buddhist;  here  may  the  dark-eyed  Italian 
enjoy  his  dolce  far  niente,  and  the  sighing 
ghost  of  Charles  Lamb  flud  a  region  beyond 
the  domain  of  conscience.  And  I  doubt  not, 
if  proper  search  be  made,  that  hero  may  be 
found  the  singing-tree  of  the  Arabian  tale,  the 
leaves  whereof  are  mouths,  each  one  of  which 
discourses  harmonious  music." 

A  very  pretty  picture,  truly,  but  how  does  it 
compare  with  the  California  of  to  day?  The 
sun-lit  sea  dotted  with  the  sails  of  the  ships 
of  all  ualious  and  streaked  with  the  dark  smoke 
of  swift-g'>ing  steamers;  shrieking  locomotives, 
tearing  through  the  valleys  in  every  direction, 
while  the  mouniain  passes  resound  with  the 
thunder  of  busy  quartz-iuills;  grain-fields  com- 
prising miles,  and  orchards  and  vineyards  ex- 
tending for  leagues;  town  lots  one  thousand 
dollars  per  front  foot;  the  hum  and  turmoil  of 
trade  and  commerce  everywhere,  and  the  ears 
of  the  busy  throng  pierced  by  the  deafening 
screams  of  the  steam-whistles  of  thousands  of 
manufactories.  And  the  lotus-eaters,  where 
are  they?    Alas!  tor  the  Lotus  Land. 

The  historian  carries  the  reader  through  the 
pastoral  days  of  California,  beginning  at  the 
establishment  of  the  first  Mission  in  San  Diego 
by  Father  Junipero  Serra,  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  the  advent  of  the  Pioneers.  Every 
page  is  replete  with  interesting  information 
and  sparkling  with  anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
of  the  men  of  the  period,  many  of  whom  are 
still  living,  and  will  doubtless  enjoy  reading 
the  description  of  their  adventures  in  the  lotus- 
eating  days.  We  regard  this  volume  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  series,  especially  to 
Pioneers  and  their  descendants.  It  is  written 
in  the  easy,  graceful  style  characteristic  of  the 
author  and  is  certain  to  have  an  extensive  sale. 
NoCalifornia  library  can  be  complete  without  it. 
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BANCROFT'S  WORKS. 

The  thirty-fourth  volume  of  the  series  of 
Bancroft's  histories  has  been  placed  upon  our 
table.  It  is  a  handsome  volume  of  808  pages, 
library  edition,  bound  in  calf,  and  treats  of 
California  in  her  pastoral  age,  embracing  a 
period  cf  about  eighty  years,  between  1769  and 
1848. 

The  Historian  prefaces  his  work  by  a  dis- 
sertation on  "Comparative  Civilizations  and 
Savagisms,"  commencing  with  the  civilization 
of  Rome  and  tracing  the  conditions  of  society 
down  through  the  periods  of  feudalism  and 
chivalry;  explaining  and  commenting  upon  the 
Colonial  policy  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  by  Columbus,  until,  intoxicated  by 
her  successes,  she  lost  her  American  possessions 
and  sunk  into  decadence.  The  condition  of 
Mexico  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  "as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  science" 
by  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  is  vividly  por- 
trayed. California  is  described  as  "Lotos 
Land,"  and  here  the  Historian  mounts  his 
Pegasus  and  gives  free  rein  to  his  fancy.  He 
says:  "If  ever  one  were  justified  in  rising  out 
of  the  path  of  exact  narration,  and  indulging 
in  a  brief  spell  of  the  faucifv.l  or  ideal,  it  is  in 
thinking  of  California  when  the  white  men 
came.  A  narrow  strip  of  sea-board,  the  air 
low  breathing  and  of  tender  tone,  with  preen 
and  grizzly  mountains  for  a  background,  all 
opening  toward  the  sun-waves — this  is  our 
lotos  land,  where  fancy  may  place  the  lotos- 
tree,  with  its  leaves  like  the  ears  of  elephants, 
and  its  branches  drooping  down  from  heaven. 
Among  these  branches  are  birds  of  sweetest 
song,  whose  strains  are  fresh  from  paradise, 
and  under  their  shadow  angels  pause  and  rest. 
The  seeds  of  this  tree  each  encloses  an  houri; 
and  from  its  roots  spring  the  two  rivers  which 
flow  by  the  invisible  throne  of  Allah.  Sitting  on 
a  lote-tree,  rising  from  the  watering  mud,  the 
Eyptians  picture  Deity,  while  the  great  desert 
prophet  places  a  lote-tree  in  his  seventh  heaven. 

"It  is  a  winterless  earth's  end,  perpetually 
refreshed  by  ocean ;  a  land  surpassed  neither 
by  the  island  grotto  of  Calypso,  the  Elysian 
fields  of  Homer,  nor  the  island  valley  of  Avalon, 
seen  by  King  Arthur  in  his  dying  thought. 
Here  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  may 
come  the  stranger,  and  eat  the  lotos,  and  be 
happy;  he  may  eat  the  lotos  and  forget  the  old 
home  and  country,  forget  the  wife  and  children, 
content  forever  to  rest  in  this  strange  land, 
waking  to  fall  asleep  again,  and  dream  day- 
dreams and  night-dreams  as  he  floats  silently 
down  the  sluggish  stream  of  time.  Here  might 
be  placed  the  Hebrews  Eden,  or  the  beatitude 


THE    WELCOME  RAIN. 

The  San  Jose  Mtrcury  of  May  5th,  speaks 
thus  encouragingly :  "Santa  Clara  county  is 
accustomed  to  a  succession  of  genial  showers, 
occurring  at  intervals  through  her  spring  sea- 
son, and  giving  to  her  crops  an  impetus  at  the 
right  times  and  in  the  proper  quantities.  Ac- 
cordingly her  producers  expect  a  rain-fall  in 
May  late  enough  to  furni.sh  moisture  for  the 
filling  out  of  the  growing  grain  kernels,  and 
yet  not  too  late  to  spoil  the  new-mown  hay. 

"Such  a  rain-fall  was  that  of  Thursday.  It 
came  without  anything  of  storm  or  bluster, 
which  might  have  beat  down  the  grain  and  in- 
jured the  tender  fruit.  Gently,  evenly  and 
gratefully  it  decended  over  orchards  and  fields 
which,  while  not  gi-eatly  in  need,  yet  welcomed 
the  refreshing  drops.  It  fed  the  roots  of  the 
wheat  and  bartey.  It  washed  the  f-uit  trees 
of  dust  and  of  pernicious  bugs,  eggs  and 
worms.  It  gave  the  city  streets  and  county 
roads  a  much-needed  sprinkling,  and  made 
them  much  more  satisfactory  for  driving  than 
they  have  lately  been. 

"The  welcome  rain  did  even  more  than  this. 
It  made  the  producers'  hope  of  good  crops  a 
certainty,  and  that  in  turn  made  the  year's 
prosperity  sure.  The  effect  is  perceptible  in 
the  bracing  up  of  city  business.  There  have 
been  several  large  real  real  estate  transactions 
waiting  the  assurance  the  rain  has  given  for 
their  consummation.  Business  from  now  un- 
til summer  will  be  more  firm  and  brisk  because 
of  the  coming  of  the  accustomed  and  expected 
rain.  No  other  section  of  the  State  looks  for- 
ward to  a  year  of  brighter  promise  than  does 
Santa  Clara  county." 

GOOD    YEAR    FOR    TULE  LANDS. 

Under  thi.s  head  the  Yolo  Mail  tells  what  is  be- 
ing done  with  tule  lands  in  Yolo  county,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  efforts  of  the  enterprising  fanners  of  Yolo 
county  who  have  hazarded  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  labor  in  trying  to  utilize  some  of  the  Tulare 
lands  along  the  river  for  farming  purposes,  prom- 
ise to  be  rewarded  this  season  by  a  large  crop. 
The  water  has  not  been  high  enough  this  season  to 
even  test  the  resisting  power  of  the  levees  thjit 
have  been  constnicteil.  The  grain  on  these  lands 
is  said  by  parties  who  have  been  over  that  district 
as  looking  excedingly  good.  'J'eams  are  at  work 
summer-fallowing  a  large  area  of  the  tule  lands 
for  next  season.  Near  Knights  Landing,  Hon. 
15.  N.  Hershey  is  building  a  levee  work  of  consid- 
erable magnitude.  The  levee  is  some  eight  inileo 
in  length  and  will  protect  a  very  large  body  of 
land.  C  F.  Reed's  levee  system  above  Knights 
Landing,  is  being  improved  every  year,  and  it  is 
eminently  |)r()1)al)lo  that  within  a  very  few  yeaix 
these  overflowed  tule  lands,  which  are  exceeding- 
ly productive,  will  be  farmed  ((uite  succeBsfuUy," 
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PECUNIARY     ADVANTAGES     OP  OLIVE 
CULTURE. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  pecuniary 
advantages  of  olive  culture,  but  owing  to  its  com- 
parative recent  introduction  into  this  country  few 
facts  and  figures  have  been  adduced  in  corrobora- 
tion thereof.    As  compared  with  the  immense 
growth  of  the  tree  and  the  enormous  age  which 
it  attains  in  its  native  cliine,  the  few  trees  in  this 
country  may  be  said  to  be  in   their  infancy, 
although  many  orchards  are  spoken  of  as  beginning 
in  full  bearing.    Con.sequently  any  figures  .show- 
ing the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  an  acre  of  land 
cultivated  to  the  olive  m.ist  of  necessity  be  incom- 
plete.   Such  figures  as  are  given  below  may  be 
relied  upon  as  being  correct,  and  in  their  incnin- 
pletene-is  form  a  basis,  indefinite,  to  be  sure,  upon 
which  it  will  be  interesting  to  calculate  the  enor- 
mous yield  to  be  derived  from  an  olive  orchard, 
the  trees  of  which  are  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
apple  or  cherry  tree,  and  thirty  to  fifty  years  old. 
Among  the  few  olive  orchards  in  this  State  which 
are  said  to  be  in  bearing  is  that  of  E.  S.  McClel- 
lan,  situated  just  west  of  the  laguna,  on  the 
Sebastopol  ridge.    His  orchard  is  small,  contain- 
ing but  sixty  trees,  ranging  from  ten  to  tweh  e 
years  old,  but  its  age  entitles  it  to  rank  among 
the  so-called  full-bearing  orchards  of  the  State. 
In  good  years  these  trees  yield  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen gallons  of  the  berries  to  the  tree.    Owing  to 
hot  scorching  wind  of  last  June  the  crop  was 
small,  averaging  but  little  over  three  gallons  to 
the  tree.    The  olives,  when  picked,  are  worth 
$1.2.')  a  gallon  in  the   home  market,  at  which 
price  Mr.  McClellan  found  ready  sale  for  his  crop 
this  year.    At  this  price  his  sixty  trees  yielded 
.'J!22.'),  and  if  the  season  had  been  more  propitious 
for  their  growth  would  have  yielded  nine  hundred 
gallons  instead  of  one  hundred  and  eighty,  which 
would  be  equil,  at  the  price  mentioned  above,  to 
$1,125.    But  even  the  last  collection  of  numerals 
can  not  be  taken  as  an  adei|uate  estimate  of  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  an  acre  of  ground  con- 
taining twelve-year-old  trees,  as  the  trees  in  Mr. 
McClellan's  orchanl  are  planted  much  farther 
apart  than  is  necessary.    When  properly  set  out 
there  shoidd  be  one  hundred  and  eight  trees  to  the 
acre.    Figuring  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  and 
eight  trees  to  the  acre,  the  income  per  acre  would 
be,  averaging  the  yield  per  tree  to  fifteen  gallons, 
which  is  a  fair  estimate  and  not  the  minimum, 
.f202.'").    After  deducting  the  cost  of  cultivating, 
which  is  much  less  than  that  of  many  varieties  of 
fruit,  and  cost  of  pickling,  bottling  and  preparing 
for  market,  the  yield  per  acre  would  still  be  nearly 
$2,000.    A  glimpse  into  the  future  of  a  thrifty  olive 
orchard  would  cause  the  eyes  of  a  gold  worshiper  to 
sparkle.    The  owner  of  a  flourishing  olive  orcliard 
should  ccmsidcr  himself  the  financial  compeer  of  a 
bank  president  or  stockholder  in  abloated  monoply. 
yVs  stated,  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  is  attended 
with  as  little  ditticidty  as  the  cultivating  of  the 
hardier  varieties  of  some  of  our  domestic  fruits. 
I'eing  an  evergreen,  it  is  a  constant  grower,  and, 
unlike  the  deciduous  fruits,  does  have  its  dominant 
])eriods,  and  in  consecpience  the  vital  pro|)erties  of 
the  soil  have  to  bo  renewed  by  fertilizing.  Mr. 
McClellan  uses  coarse  manure  once  in  every  two 
years,  digging  a  trench  four  feet  in  diameter 
abcut  the  Ijase  of  the  tree.    Too  rich  manure  is 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  loose,  plowed,  and  culti- 
vated ouce  or  twice  during  the  season.    There  are 


various  methods  of  i)runing,  but  that  most  in 
practice,  and  of  which  Mr.  McClellan  is  an  advo- 
cate, is  to  trim  the  tree  in  an  umbrella  shape  as 
much  as  po.ssible.    This  tends  to  :idmit  the;  free 
passage  of  air  among  the  branches  and  of  the  sun- 
light to  its  center,  to  the  exclusi<m  of  dami)neas 
:ind  deleterious  moisture.    Mr.  Mc('lellan  is  an 
advocate  of  the  Mission  olive.    He  thinks  it  is 
s.q.erior  in  every  way  to  the  I'ichaline.    It  is 
larger  and  has  a  smaller  stone.    The  nurserymen, 
he  thinks,  advocate  the  cultivation  of  the  Picha- 
line  in  preference  to  the  Mission  bec;iuae  it  is 
much  easier  to  propagate.    Little  experience  has 
been  had  with  the  larger  varieties,  such  a.s  the 
Spanish  t^ueen  olive,  etc.    Although  inferior  in 
point  of  size,  the  Mission  is  as  phiasant  to  the 
taste  as  any  olive  grown,  and  its  substance  is  pro- 
portionately greater  than  that  of  the  larger  olives, 
and  is  a  free-st(me.    The  (^ueen  olive  is  a  cling- 
stone.   The  fruit  b.uls  bloom  in  May,  and  the 
fruit  is  ripe  for  pickling  in  December  and  January. 
If  intended  for  pickling  they  are  gathered  just 
before  their  yellowish-green  color  deepens  into  the. 
purple  of  their  full  maturity.    When  used  for  oil 
they  are  allowed  to  become  j.erfectly  ripe.  The 
process  of  pickling  is  simple  and  attended  with 
.slight  labor  and   no  difficulty.    When  pic^kled 
under  the  Kimball  process  they  are  first  put  into 
a  solution  of  two  ounces  of  concentrated  lye  to 
one  gallon  of  water  and  allowed  to  remain  therein 
for  thirty-six  hours,  or  until  the  bitter  taste  is 
taken  out  of  them.    They  are  next  put  in  pure 
water  and  allowed  to  remain  until  all  trac(w  of  the 
lye  have  disappeared.    They  are  then  put  into  a 
weak  brine,  followed  liy  a  stronger  one,  in  which 
they  are  subaeiiuently  bottled.    The  olives  are 
generally  bottled  in  pint  bottles  or  jars,  which 
cost,  already  labeled,  but  eight  cents,    'i'he  oliviis 
bottled  sell  for  .$3  a  dozen,  .%  a  case.  Without 
consulting  any  other  limit  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  term  po.ssibility,  it  woidd  not  be  hctitions  to 
test  the  alasticity  of  the  imagination  by  penetrating 
the  mist  which  prevents  one  rea<liug  in  the  book 
of  futurity  and  t.irning  to  a  [.ago  .'.0  y.-ars  hence, 
when  the  young  olive  orchards  of  California  will 
be  in  their  prime.    At  siuth  a  time!  the  industry 
will  ha\  o  grown  to  take  its  place  .among  the  most 
extensive  of  the  age.    The  yield  per  acre  of  olive 
orchards    will  be  enumerated   by  thousands  of 
dollars  instead  of  lumdreds,  and  their  staunch 
branches  will  remain  to  punctiue  the  surfact:  of 
the  next  Hood,  and  exten<l  to  the  omened  do\e  the 
proverbial  olive  branch.    Saii/a  liasd  Dcmocrdl . 


CVLIFORXIA    REAL    E  TATE. 

The  Liverniore  /^r/vf/f/ speaks  thus  i.ertineutly: 
"There  is  now  every  prospect  of  an  active  demand 
for  California  real  estate  this  si.ring  and  early 
sumnK.r.  Many  thousands  of  f.ariners  throughout 
the  blizzard  States,  disgusted  with  the  terrible 
weather  of  that  country,  have  fully  determined  to 
remove  to  ( California  as  soon  as  they  can  (lispose 
of  their  properties,  this  spring.  This  they  couM 
not  do  <luring  the  winter,  but  now  men  are  selling 
out  all  over  the  groat  Kast,  and  moving  towards 
California.  Those  localities  which  are  now  active 
in  making  known  their  advantages  will  secure  the 
greater  amoimt  of  this  infiux.  'i'he  movement  of 
home-seekers  towards  Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia, which  we  have  so  long  beim  working  for, 
has  begun  at  hist.  Southern  ( 'alii ornia  methods 
have  turned  the  tide  from  that  section  to  us,  and 
let  us  see  to  it  that  w(!  do  not  lose  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  working  for  by  our  own  halting  at 
the  time  when  we  should  strike." 
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RIO  VISTA, 


D  ITS  SSUKIIOIIXDIXGS-ONE   OK  C,»L.. 
IPORNIA'S    PRKTTV     AND  I'KttM- 
ISING  TOWNS.. 


Its  LarKe  Shippinif  Intt>re8t8. 


[By  one  of  the  Traveling  AgentB  of  THKEEnonBCES.] 
This,  one  of  Solano  county's  good  towns,  is  sit- 
uated on  tlie  riglit  Imuk  of  the  .Sacramento  river, 
a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  about  seventy  miles 
from  San  Francisco  and  nearly  fifty  l  elow  .Sac- 
ramento city,  the  State  capital.  It  is  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
.Southern  Pacific  Company's  Railroad  via  Uenicia 
to  Sacramento  City,  .Suisun,  Elmira  and  J)ixon^ 
the  nearest  points,  iind  about  the  same  <listance, 
on  the  other  side  to  Antioch,  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Jiailro.ad,  to  Lathrop  and  the  jjreat  .San  .Toa- 
quin  valley. 

Rio  Visla'ti  Surronndinifs . 
Solano  county  ranks  hi^,'h  in  the  list  of  <roun- 
ties  in  our  rich  and  favored  State,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals,  fruits  and  products  of  the  vine,  es- 
pecially in  very  superior  early  fruits.  Xo  section 
of  this  county  or  State  has  become  more  famous 
for  the  production  of  superior  cereals  than  Kio 
Vista  township.  This  townsh^i)is  .ilmost  a  penin- 
sula, being  nearly  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
county  by  an  arm  of  Suisun  Hay.  This  township 
embraces  about  .")7,.'>(H)  acies,  lying  in  the  south- 
eastern jiart  of  the  county,  on  Suisun  bay  and  the 
Sacramento  river.  More  than  (i,00<)  acres  is  tule 
lands,  subject  to  an  annual  overflow,  but  for  most 
of  the  time  give  the  best  pasture  to  be  f(mnil,  es- 
pecially when  the  feed  on  the  uplands  is  dried 
up.  The.se  ttile  lands  mainly  lie  in  front  of  the 
town,  to  the  east  and  southeast,  ami  exteu<l  .all 
the  way  to  Stockton. 

niontfzuina  HII^m. 
The  central  and  southwestern  portion  of.  this 
township  is  ipiite  elevated  and  consists  of  a  roll- 
ing country,  calleil  ''The  Montezuma  Hills."  The 
soil  is  mainly  aclolie,  the  very  richest  to  be  found, 
with  Home  gravel  in  it.  Its  le.ading  products  iire 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  hay  and  grapes.  The 
wheat  is  usually  of  superior  i|U,ality,  being  what  is 
known  among  millers  a<  "strong  wheat.  "  It  is 
in  constant  demand  for  mixing  with  lighter  and 
we-iker  grailes  "to  strengthen"  the  flour.  The  lo- 
cality is  equally  well  ad.ipted  for  barley,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  of  this  grain  is  raised  upon  the  up- 
lands. It  yielils,  <m  the  average,  about  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  finest  quality  of  hay  is 
proiluced  here,  and  more  of  it  is  shipped  to  the 
market  than  frcmi  .any  other  part  of  the  county. 
No  hay  in  the  State  comman<ls  a  better  price  in 
San  Francisco,  and  owing  to  cheap  freights  by 
schooners  and  the  large  yield,  it  is  ime  of  the  most 
profitiible  crops  in  this  vicinity.  The  estim.ated 
average  yield  of  hay  is  one  and  three  fourths  to 
two  tons  per  acre.  This  connnands  in  the  city 
f r<mi  .^iS  to  $1.")  per  ton.  ( )ne  farmer  told  the 
writer,  a  few  days  ago,  that  he  raised  last  year 
three  hundred  an<l  thirty  tons  on  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres,  or  three  tons  per  acre.  Tlie  hay  is 
now  worth  in  San  Francisco  -i-H  per  t<jn,  or 
per  acre.  The  expense  of  cutting,  baling,  haul- 
ing and  freight  would  b«  about  ^10,  leaving  a  net 
income  of  about  ^'.i'l  per  acre. 

Sti>ck-raising  is  carried  im  rather  extensively 
anil  profitably  here.  Many  farmers  find  it  profit- 
ble  to  raise  first-class  Xorman  horses  for  their  own 
use  and  the  city  market.  These  horses,  at  the 
age  of  four  or  five  years,  bring  from  $ir>0  to  lS2.")0 
a  head,  while  the  expense  of  raising  is  trifling. 

The  Kecluimed  Tule  Lands 
Are  noted  for  their  excee<ling  fertility,  r.anking 
among  the  most  pinductive  in  the  State.  This 
section  seems  as  much  the  home  of  the  Irish  po- 
tato as  Ireland,  and  of  the  sweet  potato  a.,  the 
most  favored  iiortions  of  the  .South.  15oth  sire 
matured  in  great  perfection  and  abundance.  It  is 
common  to  ilig  a  crop  of  early  i)otatoes  of  one 
hundred  sacks  per  a(;re,  and  iunnediately  to  plant 
the  s.ame  land  to  barley  .md  get  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  sacks  iMjr  acre.  Any  of  this  low  land  pro- 
duces .alfalfa  well,  and  few  crops  are  iiuire  satis- 
factory or  profitable.  Without  irrigation,  it  will 
proiluce  three  or  four  crops,  making  one  and  a 
half  to  three  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting;  or  it 
will  yield  rich  and  abundant  pasturage  for  stock, 
—enough  to  keep  four  head  per  acre.  The  pro- 
ductiveness of  these  lands  cannot  be  excelled  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  There  are  young  orchards 
of  |>eaches,  apricots,  figs,  apples,  pears  ami  prunes, 
just  coming  into  bearing.  All  of  this  low  land  is 
well  adapted  for  small  fruits,  such  as  str.iwberries, 
blackberries  ami  raspberries.  The  yield,  sin. ply 
with  good  cultivation  and  no  manuring,  is  marvel- 
ous. From  a  patch  of  one  and  a,  h.ilf  acres  of 
strawberries  the  owner  sold,  uj)  to  .June  Ist,  .fToO 
Worth  of  fruit.  The  other  berries  yield  just  ;is 
well.  If  irrigation  of  these  fruits  or  other  crops 
is  wanted,  it  can  be  accomplished  at  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

FigH  M  fine  as  those  in  the  celebrated  valley  of 


the  Meander,  .are  grown  with  no  attention,  be- 
yond pUnting  anil  onlinary  cultivation.  The 
crop  IS  profitable  every  year. 

Grapes,  both  wine  and  raisin,  are  jirofitable 
here.  Barbieri  ]5ros.  established  a  small  winery 
in  Hio  Vista  in  1SS5,  which  h:is  jiroven  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  An  excellent  quality  of  r,aisins  is 
made  here  every  year  by  the  farmers,  showing 
conclusively  that  every  line  of  grape  culture  might 
be  pui-sueil  with  .as  great  profit  ivs  in  any  part  of 
the  State.  Mildew  is  unknown,  and  frost  is  as 
rare  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  valley. 

Rio  Vista's  Advantaseous  Liocatlnn. 

It  will  be  .seen  from  what  has  been  said  that 
this  good  town  occupies  .in  isolated  position,  with 
reference  to  other  points  in  all  the  sunoundinL; 
country.  There  is  no  conq)eting  point  on  the 
river  between  J!enicia  and  S.acramento  city,  as  a 
shipping  and  trading  p  nnt,  a  distance  of  eighty- 
six  miles,  and  lying  midway  between  the  two  great 
railroads  before  named,  one  entering  the  Sacra- 
mento .and  the  other  the  S»n  .loaquin  valley, 
from  the  gre.at  Pacific  Coast  Kinporium,  at  this 
point,  forty  or  forty-live  miles  ap.art,  it  is  so  sit- 
uated as  to  command  the  trade  of  a  vast  region 
of  the  richest  territory  in  the  State,  with  no  rival 
within  a  distance  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles 
and  forty  to  forty-five  miles  U]>  and  down  the 
river. 

Transportation  Facilities. 

I  ntil  .a  person  becomes  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject, he  can  hiirdly  realize  the  amount  of  business 
that  is  done  on  the  S.acramento  river,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  first-cla.ss  railroad  facilities 
by  the  several  lines  of  travel  between  the  Hay 
cities  and  the  C'apital  City.  There  are  more  than 
a  dozen  steambo.ats  jdying  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  l)esides  .scores  of  brigs,  s!oo]is,  schooners, 
barges  and  flatboats,  eng.aged  in  the  trade  between 
the  Hay  city  ami  the  interior.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  runs  two  .steamers,  the  Modoe  and 
Apache,  one  up  and  onedown,  between  .San  Fran- 
cisco and  Sacr.unento,  d.iily,  carrying  passengers 
and  freight.  The  passenger  acciimnii)d!vtion8  are 
excellent. 

The  California  Trans] >ortati on  Comp.any  runs 
the  following  .steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  .Sac- 
ramento, .and  other  points  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  carrying  passengers  and  freight:  The  Pride 
of  the  River,  .\ur.)ra,  Onward.  Constance  ami  .So- 
noma. 

The  Sacramento  Transportatiim  Comi)any  runs 
two  steamers,  daily;  the  .San  .loaquin  No.  1,  and 
tlie  S.an  .loaqutn  No.  2.  carrv  ing  iwissengors  and 
freight.  This  company  also  runs  on  the  upper 
Sacramento  river  the  steamers  Dover,  San  .loa- 
quin No.  .3,  Carona,  Flora,  and  (iov.  Dana. 

The  San  .loaquin  Company  runs  ste-amem  on 
the  Sacramento  river,  as  well  as  the  San  .lo.a 
quill  ri\er. 

The  D.  E.  Knight  No.  1,  .and  I).  K.  Knight  No. 
2,  owned  by  1).  ]C.  Knight,  of  Marysviile,  run 
between  that  city  and  San  Francisco,  and  there 
are  two  trading  steainerson  the  upper  Sacramento 
river  engaged  in  the  exchange  of  goods,  etc.,  for 
country  |>roduce. 

Town  of  Rio  Visia, 
Which  means  "  Kiver  View,  "  i.-t  the  only  lamling 
between  Henicia  and  Sacramento,  situated  on  high 
land.  This  town  site  is  most  beautiful,  rising 
from  Front  street,  bjick  upon  rolling  and  quite 
undulating  lands,  forming  one  of  the  prettiest 
town  sites  to  be  found  anywhere.  'J'here  are  two 
good  wharve  s  directly  on  the  river  front  and  one 
above,  ime  mile,  called  Newtown  Landing. 
Watnr  Supply, 

Excellent  water,  in  abundance,  can  be  had  by 
sinking  .-.urfacc  wells,  twenty  five  to  forty  feet. 
Besides  this,  Mr.  R.  E.  Carter's  Water- Works, 
costing  over  ^li.OOO,  furnish  a  water  supply  to  the 
town  for  domestic  and  irrigating  purpo.^e8.  He 
has  a  six  horse-power  engine,  which  foices  wa*er 
from  the  river,  back  into  tanks,  at  an  elevation  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  from  which  it  is  de- 
stributedinm.ains,"),  laiidSinchesin  diameter.  The 
consumption  is  ;{,(H)0,0(K)  g.allons,  annually.  Mr. 
Carter  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  his  enterprise 
in  furnishing  such  an  excellent  water  supply. 
Water  can  be  thrown  over  the  buildings  in  town 
without  a  fire  engine. 

Vlre  Protection. 

Rio  V ista  has  an  efficient  fire  company.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  buckets,  hooks,  hose,  ladders 
and  axes.  With  the  strong  head  of  water  from 
the  public  water  works  and  the  five  hundred  feet 
of  hose  ill  its  possession,  and  iirompt  su|>port  of 
the  citizens,  the  town  may  rely  on  the  company 
when  it  is  needed. 

Cliinat<-  and  Rainfall. 

The  average  maximum  temperature  for  the  first 
eight  days  of  July,  lHf*7,  was  ninety-three  de- 
grees, average  minimum,  for  same  time,  was  fifty- 
nine  degrees. 

The  r.ainfall  at  Rio  Vista  for  the  last  eight  years, 
ranges  from  eleven  to  twenty- three  inches,  makmg 
an  average  of  about  seventeen  inches.    The  pre- 


vailing winds  here  are  from  the  southwest,  giving 
a  cooler  cllni.ate  here  than  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county;  there  are  also  fewer  davs  of  north 
wind  here. 

Reliffious. 

The  Catholics  have  .a  good  and  commodious 
house  of  worship  here,  which  was  built  in  iJStjS. 
It  h.as  a  large  membership,  and  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  Co.igreg.ationalists  also  have  a 
gooil  house,  and  have  regular  Sabbath  services 
morning  and  evening,  and  a  flourishing  Sunday 
school.  The  Methodi.st  E.  Church  has  a  tolera- 
bly good  house  of  worship,  and  ha\e  Sabbath  ser- 
vices four  times  a  month,  and  maintain  a  Sunday 
school. 

Educational. 

The  public  schools  .are  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  are  under  the  management  of  Profossor  J.  T. 
Wallace,  al>ly  :vs8isteil  by  Miss  May  E.  .Tepson, 
and  Miss -Minnie  L.  l.imb.aiigh.  The  jiresent  ex- 
cellent edifice  was  erected  in  1S7.5,  im  ground  do 
nated  by  .loseph  P.ruhning,  Esq.  Its  cost  was 
$(),.')00,  exclusive  of  furniture.  It  is  well  provided 
with  first-class  furniture,  good  apparatus  and  li- 
brary. 

In  l.S7(i,  Mr.  .loseph  Bruhning,  the  pioneer  and 
fimnder  of  Kio  Vista,  by  his  munificence,  founded 
St.  (  Jertriide's  Academy,  wnich  is  a  very  efficient 
anil  flourishing  institution  of  learning,  in  charge 
of  the  .Sisters of  Mercy.  ltsb)cation  is  mo.st  beau- 
tiful, on  an  eminence  overhmking  tho  town  and 
surrounding  country.  The  fine  buildings  .are  well 
appointed  and  furnished  handsomely,  and  the 
grounds  be.iutifully  ornamented.  All  branches, 
commonly  taught,  with  music  ami  painting,  re- 
ceive attisntion.    These  buildings  cost  ■$20,000. 

The  Masi>ns  and  Odd  Fellows  each  have  jjros- 
■  l)erous  organizations  here.  Both  lodges  were  or- 
ganized in  1.H70,  and  now  1-ave  a  large  and  well- 
furnished  h.vU  in  partnership.  There  is  also  a 
lodge  of  the  Ch.ampions  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  of 
the  Cho.sen  Friends,  but  these  have  no  building 
Business  Interests 

The  businciis  of  the  town  now  consists  of  two 
good  general  merchandise  stores,  three  grocery 
.stores,  one  variety  and  notion  store,  one  shoe 
store,  four  s.alixms,  three  'notels,  two  livery  stables, 
two  millinery  .stores,  three  bhicksmith  shops,  one 
tin  shop,  two  meat  markets,  one  barber  shop,  one 
watchmaker,  one  undertaker,  one  upholsterer, 
.several  good  c.arijenters,  two  painters,  two  lumber 
yards,  post-office,  ti^legrapli  office,  express  oflice, 
winerj',  two  good  drug  stores,  three  phy.sici,ans, 
one  dentist  and  one  grain  dealer. 

Individual  iCnterprises. 

Mr.  .Joseph  r.ruhning,  alreaily  twice  creditably 
mentioned,  h.as  a  large  commission  warehiuise, 
lumbering,  grain,  hay  and  brick  business.  He  has 
threi!  warehou.ses,  with  ,a  stor.age  capacity  of  1,200 
tons  of  grain  and  1,200  tons  of  hay.  Mr.  B.  set- 
tled here  in  1.S5S,  and  laid  out  the  town  in  1802. 

.lohnson  &  Emigli,  lumber,  warehouse,  grain, 
commi-ssion  and  ship|)ing  merchiints,  and  dealers 
in  groceries,  provi.:ions  and  farm  jiroducts,  have 
four  warehouses,  two  for  hay,  with  a  capacity  of 
'.ij>0()  tons,  and  two  for  grain,  with  a  capacity  of 
:5,.'")00  tons.  They  run  three  vessels  of  their  own, 
with  a  tonnage  of  12.^  to  \X0  tons  each.  This  en- 
terprising firm  is  connected  with  Ivisim  &  Co.,  IS 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  in  the  lumber  and 
shipping  business,  on  the  northern  California 
coast. 

.1.  H.  Gardiner,  another  of  Rio  Vista's  enter- 
prising men,  has  two  warehouses,  with  a  storage 
caoacity  of  about  2,.''>0()  tons  of  grain. 

The  California  Transfer  Company  h.as  a  large 
warehouse,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  2,000  tons  of 
grain. 

M.  Christensen  is  agent  of  the  Steambo.at  Com- 
jiany  and  in  charge  of  the  warehouse. 

The  Kio  Vista  ])rug  Store,  .1.  McCorndck 
Frace,  proprietor,  carries  everything  in  this  line; 
and,  in  connection  with  l>r.  J'rown,  forming  the 
firm  of  Frace  &  Brown,  practice  medicine. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Makiiison,  also  h.as  a  drug  store  in 
connectii  n  with  his  practice. 

The  Russ  House  is  one  of  Rio  Vista's  good 
hotels,  and  is  .a  first-class  house.  .James  Dobbins, 
proprietor. 

The  Western  Hotel,  .John  Glackin,  proprietor, 
gives  goml  accommodations,  with  an  ejicellent 
table. 

.Simeim  .Johnson  keeps  the  le.iding  livery  stable 
here,  with  im|K)rteil  .st.allions  and  a  fine  jack.  Mr. 
.J.  is  eng.aged  in  the  livery,  hay,  grain,  wood  and 
coal  Imsiness  in  Benicia. 

Barbieri  Brothers  have  a  wine  cellar  here,  with 
a  storage  cai)acity  of  10,000  gallons. 

Win.  Firguson  is  an  enterprising  machinist, 
carrying  on  wagon-making  and  repairing,  with 
farming  implements  and  general  blaeksiiiithing. 

.Jo.seph  Helderbosh  is  a  general  blacksmith  and 
jobber, 

W.  G.  Doxier  is  the  enterprising  I'ostmaster, 
and  Wells,  Fargo  dt  f'o.'s  Agent  for  this  good 
town. 

Kxporta  of  Rio  Vista. 

That  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  pro- 


ducts of  this  vicinity,  we  give  the  following  ware- 
hou.se  biminess  in  hay  and  grain  of  the  last  sea.son: 

•lohnson  k  Emigh's  receiveil  for  the  year  Hay, 
2,'5,I00  bales;  wheat,  l(),.'?l(;  .sacks;  barley,  ;{,7.">3 
sacks;  buckwheat,  3,140  s.acks- 

C'alifornia  Transi)ortatii>n  Company's — Hay,  ti,- 
1100  bales;  wheat,  2,000  sacks. 

Hiuning's— Hay,  H,m)  bales;  wheat,  12,000 
sacks;  barley,  2,.  00  sacks. 

Toland's  Landing— Hay,  12,000  bale^;  wheat, 
.")2,700  s.acks;  barley,  3,100  sacks. 

Gardiner's  Warehouse— Wheat,  7,.">00  s.acksl 

This  makes  a  total  of  .^)0,r)(;o  b.ale  i  of  h.ay,  120,- 
.110  sacks  of  wheat,  S,.Sr)2  sacks  i>f  barley  and  3,140 
sacks  of  buckwheat,  exported  from  Rio  Vista,  or 
in  the  warehouses,  from  last  se.ason's  crop, 
(•eneral  Remarks. 

There  are  certainly  great  openings  here  for  per- 
sons desiring  homes,  either  large  or  small.  'J'here 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  families  could  not  live 
coiiifortablv  here  on  forty  or  sixty  acres,  if  reason- 
able economy  is  u.sed.  The  jirices  of  Land  are  not 
high  in  Jiio  \'ista  and  vicinity.  It  may  be  said  to 
range  all  the  w.ay  from  $20  t<  SlOO  an  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  location,  and  even  $10  per  acre  will 
buy  lands  in  Rio  \'ista  township. 

Wood  is  plentiful  and  cheap-  .$3. .50 to  •'S4  a  cord, 
-lumber  is  low,  owing  to  che.ap  freights;  health  is 
good  and  the  climate  is  excellent.  W'e  believe  no 
serious  epidemic  has  ever  visited  the  town  or  vi- 
cinity. Schools,  churches,  lodges,  society  and  the 
country  would  be  l)enefited  by  the  coming  'if  an 
intelligent,  enterprising  cLass  of  people  into  this 
Community.  We  thi.ik,  from  what  has  been  s.aid, 
that  we  have  shown  that  Rio  Vista's  future  is 
bright.  To  recapitulate:  The  location  issuch  as  to 
command  the  trade  of  a  great  extent  of  territory. 
As  a  shipping  jioint  it  is  unexcelled;  the  soil  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  in  all  the  surrounding  country; 
the  climate  is  excellent;  the  town  site  is  eligible 
and  very  beautiful;  the  church  and  school  facili- 
ties are  excellent:  the  people  are  moral  and  intel- 
ligent, and  lands  are  cheap. 

We  give  creilit  to  the  "Hesources  of  Solano 
County,"  through  Prof.  Wallace,  for  valuable  in- 
form.ation  in  this  descri|)tive  article  on  liio  Vista. 


sow    MORK  SKKD. 

There  is  no  doubt  th.at  the  seed  sown  by  the 
Development  A.s.sociation  has  borne  good  fruit  for 
.Santa  Cruz.  The  advertisement  of  the  resources 
and  the  exhibit  of  the  jiroductions  of  our  city  .and 
county  during  the  past  year,  have  doubtless  adileil 
many  desirable  residents  to  our  popubation.  Santa 
Cruz  is  no  longer  obscure,  as  it  used  to  be.  The 
East  is  finding  out  that  the  gem  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  is  located  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Hay 
of  Monterey.  There  is  soon  to  be  sown  more  seeil 
like  that  which  has  already  yielded  some  fruit. 
There  is  to  be  in  Chicago  a  iierinanent  Ex|K>sition 
of  Santa  ( 'ruz  products.  There  is  to  Le  in  that 
city  a  iirominent  central  i)oint  where  those  who 
desire  inform.ation  about  the  advantages  of  various 
places  on  this  coast  can  find  literature  which  will 
enlighten  them  in  regard  to  Santa  Cruz.  The 
organization  of  business  men  in  our  city,  the 
.Mercantile  .Vssociation,  has  taken  hold  of  this 
matter.  Every  citizen  should  ht  artily  co-operate 
in  the  movement,  and  do  everything  possible  to 
aid  in  the  gooil  work.  The  details  and  methods 
will  be  exi)lained  by  committees  having  charge  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  work. 

It  is  a  good  sign  th.at  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany is  stimulating  this  movement.  The  .agent  of 
the  company  assures  our  citizens  that  the  efforts 
tow.ards  developing  Southern  California,  which 
the  company  has  been  making  during  the  jiast  few 
ye.ars,  are  now  to  be  exerted  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  We  understand,  too,  that  this  step  on  the 
part  of  the  railroad  corporation  i  .as  been  stimu- 
lated, if  not  suggested,  by  the  many  inquiries  of 
Eastern  people  about  the  resources  of  (!entral  ('.al- 
ifornia.  It  is  clearly  jierceived  that  the  tide 
which  has  been  ru.shing  towards  the  southern 
counties  is  seeking  for  a  new  channel.  The  boom 
in  that  section  has  raised  the  price  of  real  estate  so 
high  that  there  is  not  sufficient  margin  f»r  specu- 
bitive  investments.  The  consequence  is,  that 
those  desiring  to  invest  capital  in  (  'alifornia  are 
inquiring  aliout  other  portions  of  the  State.  This 
straw,  indicating  a  oh.ange  of  the  immigratiim  cur- 
rent, is  ])erceived  by  the  r.ailroad  managers,  who 
luisten  to  |)repare  for  and  direct  the  stream  into 
|)roper  channels. 

We  Ijelieve  a  brilliant  future  is  just  opening  be- 
fore Santa  ( 'ruz.  Let  her  true  character  be  sent 
abro.ad,  and  a  glorious  h.arvest  will  surely  follow. — 
Santa  Cn/:  Si  )t/iiirl. 


Talk  about  the  profits  of  orange  culture!  An 
inquiry  in  Los  Angeles  for  some  of  Ellwood  Cooi>- 
er's  olive  oil  elicited  the  information  that  it  was 
not  to  be  had,  and  that  the  price  asked,  by 
those  who  keep  it,  is  four  dollars  a  bottle.  We 
refrain  from  figuring  what  that  would  amount  to 
per  acre,  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  spreading 
another  "California  lie."— £o«  Angeles  Times. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
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JiMSG.  STEELE  &  CO. 

CHEMISTS  &  DRUGGISTS, 

333  M£ti-lx.ot  Street 

e 


PALACE  HOTEL. 

BRANCH  STORE, 
N.  E.  Corner  Fillmore  anil  McAllister  St»., 
SA.)V    FRANCISCO,  CA.'- 

THE  CALIFORNIA 

POWDER  WORKS. 


^  Pacific  Rifle  and  Pistol  Powder. 


ROUND  GMAliN, 
Bright  (ilaze,  in  Iron  anil  V>'oo<leu 
Kegs. 

SHOT, 

CAPS, 

WADSj 

AMMUNITION, 
  FUSK,  Etc. 

PRINCIPAL  OFFICE, 

No.  230  California  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.  CM.. 

H.  R.  MORTON, 

<^  DENTIST, 

205  Montgomery  Avenue, 

W  A.  /V     F  It,  A.  IVC  I  H  C  O. 


OFFICE    BOtJRS  t  From  10  A.M.  tol  P.M 
and  a  to  5  P.  M. 


DEEP> 


^Sea  Wonders  exjet  in  thousands  of  forms, 
but  arc  surpassed  by  the  marvels  of  inven- 
tion.  Those  wlio  arc  in  need  of  profitable 
work  that  can  be  done  while  living  at  home  should  at 
OQce  send  their  address  to  Hallet  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine, 
and  receive  free,  full  Information  how  either  sex,  of  all 
a^es,  can  earn  from  $6  to  $25  per  day  and  upwards 
■wherever  they  live.  You  are  started  free.  Capital  not 
required.  Some  have  made  over  $50  in  a  single  ilay  a* 
this  work.   All  succeed. 


D  Ifni  If  tboBc  who  read  this  and 

11  llilll  1 1  then  act;  they  will  find  honorable  employ- 
'  "^""'ment  that  will  not  take  them  from  their 
homes  and  families.  The  profits  are  large  and  sure  for 
every  industrious  person;  many  have  made  and  are  now 
making  several  hundred  .  oUars  a  mouth.  It  is  easy 
for  anyone  to  make  $.■;  and  upwards  per  day,  who  is 
willing  to  work.  Either  sex,  young  or  old;  capital  not 
needed;  we  start  you.  Everything  new.  No  spe.  ial 
ability  required;  you,  reader,  can  do  it  as  well  as  uny- 
one.  Write  to  UB  at  once  for  full  particulars,  which  v.u 
mail  free    Address  Stinson  ft  Co.,  Portland  Maine. 


SAN  JOSE  FOUNDRY, 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1852, 


Cor.  of  First  and  San  Antonio  Sts.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


and  Ditck. 


GRANdERS  BUSIKESS  mOCIATION; 

in| 

Office,  108  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Warehouse  and  Wharf  at  Port  Costa. 


I  TUbARK    COUNTY'S  OUTLO«>K. 

j  The  Viaalia  Veltti  baa,  with  good  reason  ibi 
I  ding  faith  in  the  future  of  that  county.' 
j  cent  issue  the  editor  says:  "The  outlook  ii.  o 
county,  from  every  point  of  view,  is  exceedingly 
encouraging,  to  say  the  least.  The  county  is  fnl 
of  new  arrivals,  brought  hither  by  annouocementg 
of  recent  extensive  aud  important  railroad  move- 
ments aad  the  rapidly  spreading  intelligence  con- 
cerning  the  remarkable  advantages  aud  opportu- 
nities of  this  vast  and,  as  yet,  only  partially  devel- 
oped region.  There  will  be  many  thousands  more 
of  these  people  come  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  thr m  will  invest  and  be- 
come real  property  owners  and  happy  residents  of 
one  of  the  very  best  and  moat  richly  endowed  por- 
tions of  the  Oolden  State. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  territory  fo  be  can- 
vassed before  a  new  arrival  sees  all  of  Tulaie  coun- 
ty, and  It  is  sometimes  pretty  hard  lor  one  to 
make  a  choice  of  location  after  he  has  been  over 
the  field,  for  there  are  very  few  unattractive  places. 
Therefore  very  few  buy  aud  settle  down  at  once; 
but  the  stream  that  is  constantly  setting  in  will 
soon  begin  to  take  effect,  and  then  there  will  be 
general  and  unceasing  clamor  for  land,  land,  land. 
Those  possessed  of  keenest  perception,  and  who  ar- 
rive at  conclusions  quickest,  will  be  sure  to  reap 
the  greatest  benefits,  for  they  will  have  the  first 
choice  of  properties,  and  will  be  likely  to  get  in  be- 
fore prices  have  advanced  very  much. 

"Ileal  estate  dealers  throughout  the  county  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  incoming  tide, 
and  already  find  themselves  pretty  well  occupied  in 
waiting  upon  inquirers.  There  is  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  sales,  though  generally  for 
small  amounts,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  pre- 
vailing demand  is  for  places  suitable  for  small 
farms,  orchards  or  vineyards  and  modest  homes. 
This  is  just  the  kind  of  population  that  is  the  most 
desirable." 


CONSIGNMENTS  OF  GRAIN,  WOOL,  AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  PRODUCE  SOLICI  £D. 

Money  advanced  on  Grain  in  Store  at  lowest  possible  rates  of  interest. 
Full  Cargoes  of  Wheat  furnished  Shippers  at  short  notice. 

ALSO  ORDERS  FOR  GRAIN  BAGS,  Agricultural  Implements,  Wagons, 
Groceries  and  Merchandise  of  every  description  solicited. 

E.  VAN  EVERY.  Managoi  A.  M.  BELT,  Assistant  Manager 


STOVES 


For  Cooking,  Parlors,  Offices,  Halls,  Bedrooms,  Churches,  Stores,  Etc. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  AND  GREATEST  VARIETY 
WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


Over  500  Different  Sizes,  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Select  from. 


MANIIFACTURKKS  Of 


PLAIN,  JAPANNED  AND  STAMPED 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

309,31  I,  313,  315  and  317  Market  Street,  Betweer. 
Beale  and  Fremont  Streets, 

S  A.N  FRANCISCO 


'I'HK    sr/\TK'.S  POPULATION. 

From  the  People's  Cause,  of  Ked  Bluff,  whose 
editor  ts  evidently  industrious  and  observant,  we 
clip  the  following: 

"It  is  not  regarded  as  an  over-sanguine  estimate 
that  the  next  census  of  the  Government,  to  be  taken 
in  1890,  will  show  that  California  has  about  doubled 
her  population  in  the  ten  years  since  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken.  The  national  census  of  1880,  cred- 
ited this  State  with  a  population  of  861,094,  and 
those  who  have  watched  the  growth  of  the  last  few 
years  have  coiitideuce  in  asserting  that  the  next 
census  will  show  a  population  ol  at  least  1,5C0,000. 
Between  1870  and  1880  the  increase,  according  to 
the  census  figures,  was  about  :iO0,0OO,  but  the  grest 
tide  of  westward  immigration  that  has  since  be- 
become  so  marked  had  not  begun  in  those  ten  years. 
Four  great  overland  routes^ihave  been  finished 
since  the  hist  ^census  was  taken,  and_  with  their 
completion  began  the  great  westward  trend  of  pop- 
ulation. 

In  1885  a  Sta  e  cei'sus  was  made  by  estimate,  aud 
this  gave  Caliloruia's  populaiion  to  be  1,079,000. 
The  two  years  since  that  time  have  shown  the 
greatest  growth  aud  development,  in  nearly 
all  pans  of  the  State,  ol  any  of  the  seven  com- 
pleted years  of  the  decade.  United  States  Sur- 
veyor General  Hammond,  from  facts  aud  figure 
secured  by  him,  estimates  that  on  the  first  of  the 
present  mouth  (March)  the  population  was  fully 
1,350,000,  with  a  II  )atiug  population  in  addition  of 
at  least  300,000.  Taking  the  census  is  a  little  out- 
side of  the  duties  of  the  Surveyor  General,  but  in 
making  up  his  report  iu  November  and  December 
last  he  saw  the  need  of  knowing,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble, the  exact  present  population,  that  measures 
desired  of  Congress  might  bo  better  urged.  All 
county  Great  Rtgisters,  for  recent  elections,  were 
secured  and  overhauled,  county  books  of  statistics 
were  examined  carefully,  and  beside  circulars  ask- 
iug  fur  school  censuf  reports  were  sent  to  all  coun- 
ty superintendents.  From  these  responses  and 
from  all  other  moans  accessible  careful  estimates 
were  made.  The  result  was  an  estimated  popula- 
tion DLCember  1st,  last,  of  1,2.50,000.  These  figures 
were  used  in  letters  to  Washington.  'I  estimate 
the  increase  since  December  Ist,'  said  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, 'at  100,000,  aud  that  I  regard  as  fail  and 
moderate.  People  here  in  San  Francisco  have  no 
idea  of  the  way  parts  of  the  State  are  filling  up. 
Hundreds  of  settlors  are  coming  to  certain  locali- 
ties who  never  come  near  this  city.  They  are  fill- 
ing up  all  that  Shasta,  Siskiyou  and  Modoc  district 
in  a  wonderful  way.  They  have  come  westward  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  have  been  pouring  down 
into  those  northern  counties.  People  are  going  in 
great  numbers  iuto  all  the  Sierra  foot-hill  region. 
Down  South  the  growth  can  hardly  be  imnginid. 
The  Government  land  oflices  are  overrun  with  ap- 
plicants. Then  there  are  people  all  over  this  State 
now,  like  Hies  on  a  lump  of  sugar,  moving  about, 
waiting  to  find  some  place  to  stay.  I  went  from 
Siskiyou  to  San  Diego  lately  and  asked  everywhere 
about  this  class  of  people;  I  am  convinced  they 
number  at  least  300,000,  forming  a  floating  popula- 
tion. People  Fist  have  no  conception  of  the  state 
of  things  here,  and  in  Congress  you  cannot  con- 
vince them  of  onr  needs.  I  tell  you  this  era  of  Cal- 
ifornia will  go  into  history — tne  period  of  the  un- 
precedented westward  movement  between  1888  and 
1890.'  " 
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THE  RESOURCES 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


April 


EXaiBiriON    UP  CAL.IPORMA 
DUCTS. 


PBO- 


We  take  the  following  from  the  Ileconl-Vnion: 
"The  building  for  the  permanent  exhibition  in 
this  city  of  examplex  of  the  products  of  Sacramento 
and  central  and  northern  counties  nears  comple- 
tion, and  about  the  time  the  exhibitH  expected  are 
fit  for  show  the  management  will  be  ready  to  place 
them.  The  importance  of  this  permanent  exhibi- 
tion can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Its  location 
being  very  near  to  the  depot,  it  will  be  accessible 
day  and  night  to  the  tourists  who  arrive  here,  if 
even  thoy  patise  but  for  a  brief  time.  It  will  be  a 
constant  attractive  invitation  to  home-seekers,  and 
we  CdD  trust  to  their  improving  it.  Travelers  to 
California  are  essentially  sight-seers.  They  come 
for  the  very  purpose  of  being  informed,  and  they 
very  much  prefer  to  be  instructed  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  sjnsee.  The  address  to  the 
eye  is  the  very  best  educating  means.  It  is  so  well 
understood  to  be  so  that  it  has  taken  a  foremost 
place  as  a  method  of  instruction  in  the  schools.  It 
is  always  a  strong  because  a  pleasant  and  direct 
method  wherever  and  whenever  employed. 

"It  is  because  'seeing  is  believing'  that  various 
schemes  have  been  fostered  for  the  exhibition  of 
products  of  this  State  at  the  East  and  at  foreign 
ports.  Notable  among  these  were  the  exhibits 
made  at  the  Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  those 
transported  to  Louisville,  Lansing  and  other  East- 
ern cities  and  then  carried  even  to  so  far  distant  a 
point  as  England.  It  was  because  of  the  strength 
of  this  manner  of  addressing  the  reason,  and  both 
Northern  and  Southern  California  made  citrus 
fruit  exhibits  in  Chicago  in  the  inclement  winters 
of  that  section,  and  the  same  reason  actuated  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  maintaining  Cal- 
ifornia produce  exhibitions  in  Chicago,  and  in  for- 
warding large  nnmbersof  examples  of  our  products 
to  be  exposed  to  view  in  Europe.  There  is  now  on 
foot  a  scheme  to  have  many  of  the  counties  jointly 
make  an  extended  exhibition  of  California  products 
in  Chicago.  If  properly  conducted,  kept  free  from 
all  possible  question  of  speculative  influences,  and 
its  affairs  are  administered  directly  in  the  interest 
of,  and  by  the  people  who  pay  the  money  for  its 
maiutenaoce,  it  will  do  great  good  and  prove  a  val- 
uable aid  in  forwarding  the  best  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

"The  exhibition  to  be  made  in  Sacramento  is  to 
be  conducted  precisely  upon  such  a  basis.  It  is  to 
be  an  impartial  exposition  of  these  products  which 
will  best  give  the  inquirer  practical  proof  of  soil, 
capacity  and  climatic  conditions.  The  exhibition 
hall  will  become  a  headquarters  of  reliable  infor- 
mation, and  be  kept  free  from  all  personal  and  spec- 
ulative inllueuces  whatever.  It  will  be,  indeed,  an 
information  exchange  purely,  backed  by  sensible 
proofs  of  the  representations  of  trade.  The  visitor 
must  be  impressed  forcibly  with  the  faith  of  our 
own  people  in  the  State  of  their  choice  by  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  put  the  products  of  the 
country  upon  view,  and  to  invite  his  criticism  of 
them. 

"It  is  essential  that  while  these  exhibits  the 
counties  arc  to  make  in  this  city  should  be  of  the 
first  order,  they  should  also  oonstitute  a  fair,  com- 
prehensive and  unexaggerated  showing.  Mere  ex- 
hibition of  pheni  menal  growth,  to  the  exclusion 
of  such  as  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  average  pro- 
duct, will  be  as  great  a  mistake  as  it  would  be  to 
make  exposition  of  the  poorest  grades  of  our  pro- 
ducts. Neither  error  will  be  fallen  into.  Our  peo- 
ple hare  learned  that  the  greatest  strength  lies  in 
the  truth,  and  that  we  can  do  ourselves  no  more 
serious  harm,  in  the  judgment  of  the  home-seeker 
from  the  East,  than  by  making  conce.'ilmeuts  on 
the  one  hand,  or  rose-colored  pictures  on  the  other. 
We  think  we  know  the  spirit  actuating  the  people 
of  the  central  and  northern  counties  in  this  new 
endeavor,  and  believe  it  to  be  moving  upon  the 
highest  plane,  the  motive  to  be  pure  and  the  reso- 
tion  to  intend  a  perfectly  fair  showing.  Upon 
that  our  people  can  rely;  their  heritage  is  so  price- 
less, the  advantages  of  their  State  so  supremely  su- 
perior that  they  really  need  no  other  or  better 
advocacy  than  such  as  will  be  preached  by  soil, 
fruit,  cereal,  vine,  mineral  and  general  exhibits  of 
the  capacity  of  the  land.  Rut  of  course  it  will  be 
necessary  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  new-comers  for  statistical  and  other  literature 
relating  to  these  products,  and  illustrative  of  the 
cost  of  production,  the  rates  of  wages,  the  expen- 
diture necessary  for  living,  the  market  values,  the 
geographical  location  of  classes  of  lands,  their  gen- 
eral character,  values,  availability  for  specific  pur- 
poses, etc.  All  this  will  be  provided,  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  literature  be  as  free  from  over 
color  and  exaggeration  as  in  the  case  of  the  exhibits 
themselves.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  practical 
truths;  to  instruction  of  the  new-comer  upon  the 
facts  precisely  as  we  understand  them,  and  we  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  inspiring  confidence  and  win- 
ning for  this  whole  section  our  full  share  of  the 
new  blood,  capital  and  energy  it  is  the  common  de- 
sire shall  be  injected  into  our  social  and  industrial 
system." 


  K      ^  PI  .  CASH r£ ft.  ^ 


Capital  Stock 
1,000,000.00. 
"^uRPLusS  650,000.00. 
Av.Resources  $  4,356,175.94.. 

Itetiiriiinsthankg  for  past  favors,  we 
respeclfiilly  ask  a  continuance  of  the  same 
and  solicit  accounts  of  Individuals, 
Firms  aD<t  Cor-porations. 

«.  U.  BIoDOXAIiD,  PretK  t, 
8an  Francisco,  CaL.  Jan.  1st. 


On  May  Ist,  the  total  cash  in  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury was  ^'J0,36{i,Dl». 


CONDITION    OP    TUK  s»\rK. 

The  Sacramento  Her,  of  late  date,  thus  speiiks 
of  the  conilition  of  the  State:  "The  wm-.st  of  the 
effects  the  recent  warm  spell  is  likely  ti>  have  is  to 
force  the  season  ami  cmwd  the  {,'rowing  forces  of 
nature  to  unnattinil  and  i)remature  activity.  The 
most  serious  ilifficulty  will  be  with  fruit,  which  is 
ndt  likely  either  to  be  as  large  or  fine  as  to  quality 
;is  if  it  were  given  its  usual  growin:;  time  before 
thinking  of  ripening.  The  weather,  recently  has 
been  of  the  kind  that  puts  the  lilovv  of  beauty 
upon  the  peach  and  makes  the  grecniing  apple 
long  for  the  bright  blush  of  June.  We  have  been 
used  to  considering  April  as  the  eccentric  mimth 
of  all  the  year,  when  showers  came  without  ex- 
cuse or  warning  and  the  rain  ilro|)8  dallied  light- 
ly with  the  sunshine  that  trickled  in  between, 
lint  instead  we  have  spring  in  its  serenest  mood, 
clear  skies  and  strong,  growing  sunshine. 

"However,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  precocious 
season  will  damage  fruit  materially,  and  the 
abuinlance  was  never  more  cheerful.  In  the  great 
fruit  region  aliout  the  city  of  Sacramento  the  trees 
are  thick  with  young  fruit  and,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  apricots,  which  are  light  this  year 
everywhere,  the  yield  will  be  enormous.  There 
appears,  ti«>,  to  be  a  gratifying  freedom  from  de- 
structive insect  jiests.  The  vineyards  are  all  thriv- 
ing and  with  the  prospect  of  good  prices  for  both 
wine  and  grapes  this  ye.ar  the  grape  growers  cm 
see  a  very  satisfactory  prospect  in  the  coming 
crop.  The  petition  of  the  Directors  of  the  Fruit 
Union  for  lower  car-load  rates  to  Cliic^ujo  .and 
New  York  is  being  seriously  entertained  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  managi'rs  and  a  s.atisfactory 
answer  may  be  expi-cteil  upon  Mr.  Huntington's 
return  K.-vst  and  in  ample  time  for  this  year's  yield 
of  fruit. 

"The  Colusa  .Sioi  makes  thi^  surprising  an- 
nouncement that  the  crop  prospects  in  that  coun- 
ty 'are  anything  but  flattering.'  By  crops  the 
Sxin  doubtless  U'cans  that  least  satisfactory  of  all 
crops  in  California,  wheat.  Kven  wheat  in  all 
other  |)ortions  of  the  valley  is  reported  to  promise 
a  great  yield.  However,  the  aggregate  wheat 
yield  for  the  year  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
sixty-five  per  cent,  of  that  of  1H,S7  in  the  State. 
In  the  S.an  .Ioa<niiii  valley  the  young  grain  is  said 
to  be  scorched  bej'ond  all  possibility  of  recovery, 
even  if  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  rain, 
About  Merced  people  inform  us  that  the  crops 
are  pr.ictically  killed  for  th>i  s.  ason  ami  that  wheat 
men  hav  e  abandimod  all  hope.  Throughout  the 
.Sacramento  valley  grain  shows  up  magnificently, 
and  even  all  the  Colusa  papers  do  not  tell  the  same 
story  as  the  Stin. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  no  statistics  are  available  to 
have  the  number  of  acres  of  new  orchard  pl.mted 
this  year.  We  can  say  that  it  is  enormous  and  in 
many  places  was  limited  only  by  the  nimiber  of 
young  trees  that  could  be  obtained.  This  is  cheer- 
ful news,  indefinite  as  it  is.  When  the  horticul- 
tural industry  has  received  its  fullest  and  highest 
development  we  shall  no  longer  hear  doleful  pre- 
dictions of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  with  seri- 
rious  concern.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve that  nobody  has  heard  of  a  faihin;  of  the 
fruit  crop.    The  lesson  is  plain.  " 


COM9IRNDABLE. 

The  following  tribute  to  Tulare  county  is  from 
the  .San  .Toaciuin  Valley  Rexuiirccfi:  "Is  there 
anywhere  in  the  world  a  lanil  more  favorable  than 
this  for  the  new  settler?  When  we  reail  of  the 
work  necessary  to  make  a  farm  in  other  States 
produce  the  first  crop  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  is  not.  In  this  broad  valley  there  is  no 
l)n,8h  to  be  clared  from  the  land,  no  stones  to  be 
carted  away,  and  no  tough  sod  to  be  broken  and 
turned  up  to  the  sun,  and  rain,  and  frost  before 
planting.  After  the  first  heavy  winter  rain  here 
one  may  put  his  ])low  into  land  that  has  never 
lieen  cultivated  and  turn  over  furrow  after  furrow 
( if  mellow  soil,  when  it  is  ready  for  receiving  the 
seed;  and  the  first  year  a  good  crop  may  be  har- 
vested. To  one  of  limited  means  these  advan- 
tages are  very  important,  and  can  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  ha\  e  had  experience  in  preparing 
new  laud  for  cultivation  in  less  favored  climes." 


THE  IJREIT  PLEISDIIE  ROUTE  OF  THE  P.ICIFIC  tOlST. 


iVorlhein  Division 


1  lio 

Norlliern  Divisiun 


of  I  he 


RESPECTFULLY   INVITES  THE  ATTENTION  OF 

TOURISTS  AND  PLEASUEE-SEEKERS 

Afforded  by  the  "Northern  Division"  of  its  line  for  reaching  many  of  the 

Principal  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts  of  California. 

With  Speedi  Safety  and  Comfort,  viz.t 


TICKET  OFFICEH: 
PASSENGER  DEPOT,  TOWNSEND  ST..  BET.  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  STS.,  VALENCIA  ST,  STATION  AND  AT  TICKET 
OFFICES,  NO,  613  MARKET  ST.,  (UNDER  GRAND  HOTEL,)  AND  ROTUNDA,  BALDWIN  HOTEL, 

A.  C.  BASSETT,  Superintendent.  U.  R.  JUDAH.  Asst.  Paaa.  and  Ticket  Aicent. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
FOR  JAPAN  and  CHINA 

LEAVE  WHARP,  CORNER  OP 

First  and  Bran  nan  Streets,  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  YokohamH  with  Steamers  for  Sbsogban. 


0.  P.  Shiffield.     i.  Pattbbsoh.     N.  W.  8PAnu>ii«Q. 

PACIFIC  SAW 

Manufacturing  Company, 

17  &  19  FREMONT  STREET, 

SAN  FBAN0I80O. 


A  NEW  WOOD  SAW! 


BEL.GIC  Salurduy,    May  18. 

«>CEA1V1C  'I'hurs.lay.  Jane  ^1. 

G/\Ki..IC  Wednesday,  July  il. 

KKI^GIC  Tuesday,  .luly  '.il. 

.ARABIC  Tuesday,   August  ai. 

OCEANIC  Saturday,  September  8. 

GAELIC  Saturday,  .Septeiiiber  ti'J, 

BEI.GIC  Thuraday,  October  18. 

ARABIC  Wednesday,  November  7. 

t>CE/.NIC  WedneKday,   November  tiH. 

GAEL.IC  TueHday,   December  18. 


Excursion  Tickets  to  Yokoiiama  and  Re- 
tarn  at  Reduced  Rates. 


Cabin  planR  on  exhibition  and  passsKe  tickets  for 
sale  at  S.  P.  Company's  General  tiflice. 
Room  74,  Corner  Fourth  and  Townsend 
Streets,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  FREIGHT,  apply  to  the  Traflic  Manager  at 
the  Pacific  Uail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  at 
at  No  208  y  .-ket  street,  (Union  Block)  San  Francisco. 


THE  LATEST.  THE  BEST. 

The  above  illustration  shews  an  ADTOMATIC  SELF 
STRAINING  WOOD  SAW  FRAME.  The  saw  is  strained 
by  means  oi  a  Steel  SpricR  secured  t  o  the  wood  end 
pieces  with  Metal  Bands.  With  this  devise  a  saw  Is  per- 
fectly and  automatically  strained  at  all  times.  No 
cross  bars  or  braces  are  required  to  give  stiftness  to  the 
frame.  'The  space  in  wood  saw  frames  usually  filled  up 
with  such  devices  is  left  open,  giving  the  saw  greater 
capacity  for  sawing  large  sticks  of  wood,  wide  planks 
or  boards.  There  is  no  screw  straining  rod  to  get  out 
of  order. 

Price,  complete  with  Pacific  Saw  Mf'g  Co. "sEitra  Qual- 
ity Blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work,  each,  $1.60;  with 
thelreecond  quality  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work, 
»1.2S;  with  imported  blade,  set  and  filed,  ready  to  work, 
(1.00. 

A  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  THE  TRADE. 


GEO,  H,  EIOE, 
Traffic  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODANM, 
Gen'l  Passenger  Agt. 


CELEBRATED  FILES. 

Planing  Knives,  Currier  Knives.  Sav 
Mandrels,  and  Saws  of  Every 
Oescrtptton  Made  t<  Order. 


April. 


THF.  RHSOIIRCES  OF  CAlilFORNIA. 


F.  S  CHADBOURNE  &  CO., 
741-43-45    MARKET  STREET.  


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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FUiNITUiE  AID  BEOi 


OF  EVtRY  OESOKIPTION. 


CHAMBER,   PARLOR,   LIBRARY   AND    DINING   SUITS,   in  an 

Book        Library  Case  Wardrobes  Ladies'  Writing  !)esks,  Turkish  Kasy  and  Lounging  Chairs,  Etc. 

Designs  Furnished  and  Estimates  (xiven. 


Immense   Variety  of  Style. 

Hotels  and  Private  Residences  Furnished. 


F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO.,  74 1-43-45  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

CORNER    FIRST    AND    YAMHILiI..    STREETS,    PORTLAND    OKEGON,    AND    .SRATTL.B,    WASHINGTON  TEU. 


ORANGE  CULTURE. 

W.  A.  Bogers,  an  expert  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
orange,  in  a  oommunlcation  to  the  Oroville  Rei/is- 
ti'f,  givpR  mime  V  Inable  information  on  this  auh- 
jrct:  "The  cultivation  of  the  orange  is  not  only  a 
jirofitable  buBineas,  but  is  at  once  a  pleasure  and 
Htndy,  being  one  of  the  most  beantifnl  trees,  the 
fruit  showv  and  delicious,  it  becomes  a  bind  of 
climax  in  horticulture.  The  word  orange  gn  ve  is 
synonymous  with  mild  winters  and  sunshine,  and 
*o  the  orange  tree  southern  California  owes  her 
prosperity,  and  liutle  county  holds  the  very  same 
key,  so  plant  orange  groves  all  alone  these  sunny 
slopes,  and  as  sure  as  you  do,  the  winter  trains  will 
bring  thousands  every  year  to  our  sunny  valleys 
to  escape  the  blizzards  of  the  north.  I  have  often 
said  that  I  would  not  live  where  there  were  no 
orange  trees,  for  to  me  it  is  the  very  'poetrj  of 
fruit  culture.' 

"In  orange  culture  there  are  four  things  to  be 
considered  which  are  paramount,  the  tree,  the  soil, 
the  cultivation.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc- 
ing the  Orovill"  seedling,  as  a  seedling,  perfect  in 
color  and  quality  all  that  could  be  desired.  And 
fii'-ther,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  to  bud  from  our  best,  as  continuous  budding 
will  produce  a  tree  without  thorns,  and  a  fruit  al- 
most seedless,  while  the  tree  will  attain  to  the  size 
of  the  original  tree.  Tlie  Washington  navel  is  a 
king  among  oranges,  and  I  have  observed  here  in 
Oroville  that  the  trees  have  withstood  tlie  late  un- 
precedented cold  snap  even  butter  than  the  seed 
ling  of  the  same  age.  As  the  orange  rioens  in  this 
part  of  the  State  earlier  by  a  month  at  least  than 
in  the  south,  and  the  Washington  navel  being  a 
very  early  ripener,  we  have  the  Pacific  Ooast  for  a 
market  during  the  holidays.  The  one  sole  objec- 
tion to  the  navel  is  it  docs  not  banc  to  the  tree  as 
long  as  other  varit  ties,  therefore  I  would  not  ad- 
vise one  to  plant  all  navels.  The  Mediterranean 
sweet  is  a  delicious  orange,  an  early  bearer,  ripens 
late,  and  is  one  of  the  best  shippers.  The  Malta 
blood  18  also  a  good  bearer,  a  fine,  uniform  fruit, 
in  taste  very  much  like  the  Mediterranean  sweet, 
and  brings  a  good  price  in  the  market  as  one  of  the 
fancy  fruits.  The  Homassa  or  Florida  is  one  of 
she  sweetes*  oranges  grown,  and  to  my  mind  one  of 
the  beit.  The  tree  grows  to  be  large  and  hand- 
some and  of  fine  shape. 

"There  are  many  other  excellent  varieties,  but 
these  I  consider  standard,  and  one  putting  them 
out  will  make  no  mistake. 


"The  soil  of  Butte  county  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  orange,  and  has  been  fn  quently  analyzfd  and 
ftiund  to  contain  all  of  the  propertiet  necessary  to 
a  perfect  product,  yet  it  was  hardly  necessary  for 
a  chemist  to  tell  us  this,  for  ttie  trees  and  fruit  are 
here  to  speak  for  the  soil,  and  speak  very  eloquent- 
ly too.  The  soil  should  have  a  good  underdrain- 
age  and  sufificiently  porous  to  stand  irrigation 
vithout  packing.  The  climate  is  capital  indeed, 
for  the  long  summers  of  sunshine  is  what  brings 
the  orange  to  such  perfection.  The  absence  of 
fogs  and  the  dry  atmosphere,  so  long,  is  d^ath  to 
most  insect  pests.  Our  freedom  from  the  scale 
pest  in  this  locality  will  bo  of  great  value,  enabling 
us  to  continue  undisturbed  in  the  business.  The 
orange  having  escaped  with  so  little  injury  during 
the  cold  spell,  it  has  silencf  d  the  last  croaker,  and 
has  already  given  an  impetus  to  the  trade. 

"In  planting  out  the  orchard,  trees  should  never 
be  nearer  than  twenty  feet  each  way— twenty-two 
feet  is  my  favorite  way.  That  is  about  one  hun- 
dred trees  to  the  acre.  The  branches  may  not 
touch  for  many  years,  but  the  roots  do,  and  it  is 
best  to  give  them  plenty  of  room.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  plow  deep,  often,  as  that  throws 
the  vegetable  mold  down  to  the  subsoil  beyond  the 
surface  roots  and  is  washed  away  by  the  rain  and 
irrigation  is  lost.  I  find  the  soil  here,  when  moist, 
in  condition  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots. 
The  orange  is  a  surface  feeder,  jot  I  think  the  soil 
is  sufliciently  strong  to  carry  the  young  trees  with- 
out fertilizing  until  they  begin  to  bear.  Fertiliz- 
ing the  young  trees  simply  forces  an  unneccessary 
growth,  which  has  to  be  cut  away. 

"In  regard  to  the  pruning  there  are  quite  a  di- 
versity of  opinions,  but  I  should  recommend  low 
pruning  for  this  climate.  One  of  the  most  proUta- 
ble  groves  of  my  knowledge  is  a  twenty-acre  grove 
of  fifteen-year-old  trees,  pruned  this  way,  the  low 
branches  resting  on  the  ground,  that  being  the 
natural  shape  of  the  tree.  Take  out  the  dead 
branches  and  prune  to  a  dense,  compact  form,  and 
the  tree  will  be  enabled  to  better  withstand  the 
cold  and  also  the  heat.  This  system  is  practiced 
by  the  best  fruit-growers  in  the  State  with  apricots 
and  peaches,  and  will  answer  the  same  purpose  in 
orange  pruning. 

"As  to  the  care  of  an  orchard  after  planting,  the 
cost  will  not  exceed  >;20  per  acre  for  the  year,— SI.*) 
and  $20  per  acre  being  the  usual  price  paid  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 
"I  have  great  confideDce  in  Butte  oonnty  as  an 


orange  county.  Though  living  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  most  of  the 
time  engaged  in  orange  culture,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  as  good  an  orange  can  be  grown 
here,  and  as  cheaply  and  profitably  as  there." 


SM\M.    ORCHARDS    AND  LIBOH. 

Under  this  heaii,  the  Sacramento  lice  says:  "It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  fruit  yield  of  Califor- 
nia for  1888,  will  be  nearly  double  the  product  of 
1887,  which  was  itself  by  far  the  heaviest  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  State.  The  principal  ques- 
tion nnw  worrying  the  horticulturists  is  the  pros- 
pect that  suflicient  labor  cannot  he  obtained  to 
handle  the  crops.  Howt-vt-r,  there  is  little  reason 
for  f  ar  upon  this  score.  Reports  from  Southern 
California  show  that  t'lere  are  enough  idle  men 
there  to  handle  all  the  fruit  in  Northern  Califor- 
nia, and  there  is  but  little  grown  anywhere  else  in 
the  State.  The  greatest  trouble  is  likely  to  be 
found  by  the  canneries,  who  rely  upon  the  under- 
paid labor  of  women  and  children  ard  then  wonder 
why  they  find  so  much  trouble  in  procuring  help. 
The  labor  problem  must  be  an  ever  recurring  one 
with  the  horticulturist.  Ho  needs  assistance  for 
only  a  few  months  out  of  the  year  and  he  cannot 
pay  the  toih-r  enough  to  maintain  him  in  idleness 
for  the  balance  of  the  time.  Accordingly  labor  has 
gone  to  more  invitiiiE  fields  where  it  is  surer  of 
more  constant  employment.  Last  season  we  heard 
many  complaints  from  some  of  tho  large  orchard- 
ists  about  the  want  of  help,  but  it  is  noticablu  that 
none  of  these  complaints  cam**  from  the  owners  of 
ten  or  twenty  acre  orchards.  Uere  would  seem  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  in  the  future 
of  the  horticultural  industry  in  California.  The 
large  orchardist  must  go.  Give  us  small  patches, 
well  tilUd.  Let  cultivation,  care  and  harvesting 
of  the  crops  be  made  tho  work  of  tho  family.  Tho 
father  and  grown  hoys  can  handio  the  harrow  and 
the  plow,  and  even  do  the  pruning.  The  work  of 
harvesting  would  be  the  business  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily. The  occupation  would  be  both  healthful  and 
profitable,  and  would,  to  no  small  extent,  obliter- 
ate tho  spectre  of  hired  labor  that  bothers  so  many 
fruit-growers.  The  small  orctiardist,  with  a  big 
family,  need  not  fear  a  scarcity  of  Inhor,  while  the 
man  whose  vineyards  and  orchards  extend  over 
hundreds  of  acres  will  forever  be  in  hot  water. 
Ten  acres  is  enough  and  twenty  doubly  plenty  to 
maintain  a  family  in  ease  ai\d  comfort  anywhere  in 
the  splendid  Valley  of  the  Sacramento." 


PROFITS    OP    OLIVE  CULTURE. 

Elwood  Cooper,  the  best  known  of  California's 
oiive-growers,  says  the  Auburn  llepuhlican,  gels 
two  dollars  a  quart  for  his  olive  oil  and  is  making 
money  at  the  rate  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  an 
acre  per  annum.  His  orchard  is  thirteen  years 
old,  and  is  down  on  tho  coast  where  he  is  compi'lled 
to  tight  the  black  scale,  a  pest  unknown  to  tlie  toot- 
hills.  There  is  no  other  crop  known  which  returns 
such  profit  as  this.  An  orange  orcliard  does  not 
compare  with  it— in  fact  there  are  many  kinds  of 
trees  more  proQtoble  than  the  orange.  If  we  should 
divide  Mr.  Cooper's  profits  into  halves  and  quar- 
ters, olive  growing  would  still  be  a  wonderfully  lu- 
crative industry.  To  bo  sure  one  must  wait  sc  vi  u 
or  eight  years  for  an  olive  tree  to  pay.  while  a  pi  acli 
tree  will  pay  when  tliree  years  old;  but  the  latter  is 
done  for  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  the  olive 
goes  on  forever.  The  Sierra  foot-hills  afl'ord  the 
best  ground  in  the  world  for  the  olive. 


NATIVIC    1>IAPI.K  SI>(;\I<. 

Is  there  anything  that  people  eat,  drink  or  wear 
that  cannot  be  produced  in  some  portion  of  (Jali- 
foiiiiii?  If  wo  hiul  been  asked  to  guess  this  oon- 
nnndnun  we  should  have  hit  upon  maple  sugar, 
for  we  haven't  seen  half  a  dozen  maples  since  wo 
hiivo  been  in  the  State,  but  tlio  (irass  Valley 
7'/f///if/.s  sets  us  right  upon  this  point,  and,  like 
Mr.  I.  N.  Wright,  we  will  liiive  to  fall  back  upon 
till!  cyclone  as  being  the  only  coiniiiodity  that  (Cal- 
ifornia cannot  produce,  but  wo  shnuld  not  be  sur- 
prisi!il  if  some  of  our  mountain  counties  were  yet 
to  come  to  the  front  with  a  fuU-Heilged,  first  class 
cyclone. 

The  Ti((i)ij/s  mentioned,  recently,  that  a  farmer 
near  (ir.ass  Valley  had  made  sugar  and  syrup  from 
the  sap  of  indigenous  maple  ^rees  growing  on  his 
farm.  .Since  thcMi  enquiries  have  been  received 
hero  concerning  the  matter.  Dealers  write  from 
.S.iii  Kraucisc."  wanting  to  make  arrangements  for 
handling  the  maple  sugar  crop  of  this  .State. 
There  are  millions  of  those  maiile  trees  in  the  Si- 
erra Nevada  timber  belt,  and  finding  them  and 
preserving  them  and  making  sugar  from  their 
juice  will  prove,  very  protitable.  -  /{/(/islci: 


A  NKW  building  material  calleil  stone  brick  is 
made  by  the  grimling  together  of  lime  and  saml 
ill  . I  dry  state.  Tt  is  then  hoateil  by  steam  and 
transformed  into  burned  hydraulic  cement. 
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THE  RESOURCES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


April. 


YEMTEROAY. 


[BY  WILLABD  V.  HUNTIKGION.] 


I. 

Au  aged  luau,  with  mournful  mieu. 
Moved  clowly  o'er  the  village  green; 
Aod  he  paused  and  looked  around. 
Upon  tbiB  old  familiar  ground, 
I  thought  I  heard. him  Badly  Bay: 
"Alas!  alaBlmy  ytsterday." 

II. 

His  form  was  bent  with  preesiug  years; 
HiB  face  revealed  the  mark  of  tears; 
His  old-time  garb  was  threadbare  worn, 
And  made  him  look  yit  more  forlorn; 
As,  leaning  low  upon  his  caue, 
He  seemed  to  speak  those  words  again. 

III. 

The  children  lingered  on  their  way. 
To  see  this  strnnger,  old  aurl  gray; 
And,  marv'liug,  asked  tbeiuBelves  among: 
Could  he  have  been  like  us  once  youugV— 
Then  Wonder  fled  at  Ag«  distressed, 
And  Pity  moved  each  inlant  breast. 
"0! an  ii'Ut  man,"  quoth  I.  "I  pray 
Wuy  mournest  thou  for  yi  sti  rday?" 

IV. 

"Wherelore,  "  he  sa  d,  "do  t  question  me 

In  this— my  la.st  t  xlremityy 

For  friends  are  few  and  srldum  sei-n 

Whene'er  the  storm  dou  ls  intervene; 

Bu  ,  let  our  bark  outride  the  blast, 

'.Seath  sunny  skies  her  anchors  cast. 

And  lo!  to  tii-kle  imiiulsc^  true. 

With  corning  Fortune,  Iriiuds  come  too. 


V. 

••Where  Indiau  spicis  irright  the  nir 
With  fragrance  ever  sweet  and  rare, 
I've  seen  each  pU-asant,  peaceful  isle. 
Adorned  with  Satnr  's  fjirest  smile, 
As  thou'^h  to  all  the  world  she'd  say: 
'Here  will  I  take  my  h  diday.' 
"Too  quickly  doth    hiiud,  unseen. 
Shut  out  this  view  and  shift  the  scene 

VI. 

••To  .\fric's  shore— that  t.irrid  main. 
Oh!  hear  st  thou  not  the  hurricane! 
Sprung  from  its  lair  in  Libyan  land, 
Place  of  simoon  and  desi-rt  saud; 
Again  r'  sounds  the  lion's  roar 
Upon  that  lonely,  dismal  shore; 
Once  more  the  warrior's  battle  cry, 
Up  from  the  glade  goes  floating  by. 

VII. 

"Where  Arctic  frosts  be,'irt  the  pole. 
And  make  of  it  a  phautom  goal. 
Whose  luystery  remains  the  same 
As  when  this  world  from  cliaos  came; 
There,  too,  my  fate  hath  taken  me. 
But  to  return— the  wreck  you  see. 

vni. 

"Oft  as  a  child  my  feet  here  strayed. 
Among  these  trees  I've  sought  the  shade; 
And  here  rejoiced  o'er  school  tasks  done, 
I've  watched  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Which  seems  not  now  so  far  away, 
As  when  it  marked  that  jouthful  day. 

IX. 

"Ye  peaceful  hills!  how  fair  to  see- 
Dear  bound'ries  of  mine  infancy; 
Behold  this  early  dwelling  place 
Forever  lo'^ked  in  tliine  embrace; 
When  Life  and  Death  here  meet  uo  more. 
Still  will  ye  watch  the  valley  o'er. 

X 

"What  voices  low  salute  the  ear 

When  Mcm'ry  bids  the  Past  appear! 

What  forms  and  faces  greet  the  eye. 

And  pass  in  quick  succession  by. 

As  homeward  bound,  fro  m  Learning's  seat, 

They  throng  each  quiet  village  street! 

XI. 

"Some  wend  their  way,  with  idle  speech; 
Some,  doth  the  book  of  Nature  teach; 
Some  move  in  little  groups  apart, 
As  clannish  instiuct  sways  the  heart, 
^nd  prompts  thus  early  to  define 
The  winding  of  each  social  line. 

XII 

'•Some  trick  the  old;  with  mock  and  jeer 
Some  wring  from  Age  th'  unwilling  tear. 
Some,  of  a  gentler  sex  and  mien. 
Bring  sweet  Oompassiou  to  the  scene: 
Some  smile,  some  sing  an  old-time  song. 
And  others,  heedless,  pass  along. 

XIII. 

"With  snow-clad  ground  in  Winter's  tide, 
When  merrily  the  sledges  glide 
O'er  sun-lit  jewels  flashing  there, 
Uow  quickly  did  we  rout  dull  care! 
Naught  made  our  joy  seem  more  complete 
Than  tinkling  bells  and  prancing  feet. 

XIV. 

••By  yonder  brooklet's  vernal  brink. 
How  sings  again  the  bobolink! 
Sweet  as  the  voice  of  one  I  knew, 
Who  sleeps  so  deep,  beneath  the  dew; 
E'en  Nature's  notes,  in  tones  more  dear, 
Cotlld  never  hope  to  reach  her  ear. 


XV. 

"How  happy  sped  the  summer  time 

With  harvest  song  tbr  jnghout  our  clime! 

.\gaiu  the  reapers  drift  afield, 

Again  the  golden  banners  yield; 

The  sturdy  strokes,  firm  dealt  and  slow. 

Soon  lay  each  bearded  army  low. 

XVI. 

"And  then  came  Autumn  in  the  train. 
With  ripened  fruit  and  groauiug  wain; 
So  full  she  looked  of  coming  cheer. 
One  scarce  could  note  the  dying  year; 
But,  ever  thus,  it  seems  to  me. 
Few  pleasures  free  from  pain  can  be. 

XVII. 

'•In  yonder  tree-embowered  street. 

Of  turf  bereft  by  passing  feet. 

There  is  a.cottage,  small  and.old. 

Whose  hearth,  once  bright,  has  long  been  cold; 

Each  window  then  revealed  at  night 

A  welcome  home  in  every  light; 

But  now,  that  I  hav  ceased  to  roam, 

I  find,  for  me,  uo  light— no  home. 

XVIII. 

•'iMy  mother,  standing  at  the^door 
To  watch  me  thence,  I'll  gee  no  more; 
rh'^re  did  mv  father  daily  strive. 
And  vainly  hope,  anew,  to  thrive; 
Until,  with  burdens  overcome, 
He,  too,  has  sought  another  homo. 

XIX. 

•'IJown  in  the  churchyard's  hallow*  d  nuol;. 
Fast  l)y  the  evi  r-rtowing  brook: 
There,  ueath  the  billow  and  the  yew. 
All  wh(nn  I  hived  are  lost  to  view. 
Then,  marvel  not,  that  I  should  say: 
Ala-!  alas!  my  yestenlay." 

SX- 

Thus  did  he  speak,  and  went  his  way; 
Each  silent  bird  resumed  its  lay; 
The  breeze,  all  hushed  in  symuatliy. 
Again  communed  with  ev'ry  tree, 
And.  whisp'rii  g  low,  still  seems  to  sny: 
••Alas!  alas!  my  yesterday." 


GOOD  OUTLOOK   FilR  WINE-GKOWKRS. 

At  the  meetiiit;  of  the  Amerioaii  N-ationiil  Hort- 
icultunil  Society,  hold  recently  in  San  .lose,  an  in- 
terest.iu;^  iiaper  in  regiird  to  grape  fjrowiiig  and 
wine  iiniductiiin  was  read  by  I'rof.  Husiiian  of 
N.ijja.  He  jisseited  that  the  wine  iiroduct  of 
France  has  dwindled  from  a  surphis  of  •i,000,0()0 
gallons  to  hanlly  enough  for  home  consuinptiiin; 
that  grapes  can  be  profitably  raised  in  ('aliforiiia 
for  from  SI.")  to -IfJO  per  ton;  that  there  is  neeil  of 
wine  storage  so  that  wines  can  become  aged  bo- 
fore  being  disposed  of;  that  California  can  make 
wine  to  suit  the  laboring  man  or  the  connoisseur; 
thiit  wine  at  twenty-fi^e  cents  per  gallon  is  better 
and  heidtliier  than  teaiu'  coffee,  and  much  cheaper. 
If  properly  protected  California  will,  he  believes, 
become  the  winery  ot  the  world.  In  the  <liscus- 
sion  which  followed,  Cond>e  of  Califonda,  saiil 
that  he  can  rai.se  grapes  profitably  for  $10  per  ton. 


OROVILLE    ORANGE  TREES. 

As  tin;  ro<u!t  of  the  late  cold  wave  upon  the 
orange  trees  of  liiitte  county,  the  Mi  rcuri/  s.iys: 
".Fust  .ifter  the  recent  dhl  snap,  one  of  the  Wash- 
ington Navels  of  the  Oroville  Citrus  Association, 
which  had  stood  in  a  bo.\  in  the  open  air  all  win- 
ter, was  put  into  a  hot  house  at  Therinalito  to  see 
the  extent  of  damage  from  cold.  The  tree  thus 
tre:iteil  is  a  last  .lune  Imd  and  w.ia  one  of  the 
most  tender  in  the  grove.  The  lit;le  li;aves  anil 
tender  shoots  were  frost  bitten,  but  two  weeks  in 
the  hothouse  caused  it  to  put  f<u'th  new  shoots 
and  leaves,  and  now  it  is  a  beauty.  Mr.  Fogg 
has  it  on  exhibition  at  the  bank.  This  .shows  that 
in  a  few  weeks  the  young  orange  trees  that  seemed 
to  be  ihimaged  by  the  cold  will  put  out  new  lea\  es 
and  resume  their  r;vpid  growth.  ' 

»)IL    FOR  FUEL. 

The  Santa  I'.arbara /'/'cs-.s  of  recent  date  says: 
"The  oil  fields  in  Southern  California,  particularly 
those  in  Ventura  county,  the  product  of  which 
can  be  shipped  to  Santa  ]!:irbara  at  a  re,asonal)le 
r;ite,  will  be  of  great  value  to  this  phice  as  .soon  as 
manofactories  are  establislKul  here,  as  they  will 
L-e  in  the  near  future.  Alre;i.dy  the  criule  petro- 
leum is  used  as  fuel  for  a  do/.en  engines  in  this 
city  and  it  |iroves  econ<imical,  S'ife,  and  in  every 
wiiy  more  desirable  than  wood  or  coal.  With  a, 
cheap  fuel  at  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
Santa  Barbara  from  becoming  a  manufacturing 
town  ot  some  importance. 

"Not  imly  may  oil  be  used  for  fuel  for  ordinary 
purposes,  but  exj>eriments  show  it  may  be  general- 
ly used.  An  experiment  in  burning  brick  by 
means  of  waste  petroleum  has  been  successfully 
made  near  Chicago.  The  degree  of  heat  was  under 
complete  and  ins*;ant  control,  the  kiln  was  burne<l 
in  about  one-third  of  the  time  rec]Hir(!d  when  using 
coal  and  one  operator  did  the  work  usually  rei|uir- 
ing  seven  or  eight.  The '  new  v'focess  is  expecteil 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  burning  brick  fully  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per^cent." 


TW(I  PIIIITS! 


WORTHY  OF  CONSIDERATION. 


First— If  You  Are  a  riiicliaser  You 
Will  Find  That 

PURDY  &  FANCHER 

.llMke  it  u  Point  to 

SECURE  THE  LOWEST  FKiURES 

Possible  on  a  piece  of  Property  when  placed  in 
their  hands. 


Second— If  You  Waul  to  Sell.  Bear 
In  Mi  lid  That 

PURDY  &  FANCHER 

Will  work  earlier,  later  aud  harder  tliau  any 
other  flrtii  in  thiH  eity  and  that 

Their  Success  is  Proof 

OV    I  HKIR  ASSEliriON. 
Olliie,  Kooin  4   ov«T  tali.orniu  Kesla  ii  rii  m  t, 
<;or   i>Ijii'ket  iiikI  ^illliat  Inrit  -Ireels, 


OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Fire  and  Marine  Insurance. 


Capital,  paid  in  fiiU,  -  $200,000.00 
Assets,  Dec.  31, 1887,  $434,194.75 

Losses  Paid  Since  Company  was  Or- 
ganized  $1,846,704.24. 

JOHN  H.  WISE  President 

-^HAS.  A.  LiATON  Secretary 

Principal  Office, 

Vo.  439  California  Street,  S.  F. 
(Safe  Deposit  Building.) 


HOtME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(OF  CALIFORNIA.) 

Or*8:a,ixl5BOcaL  1004. 

J\NUARY     1885. 


Mo.  2 


PBINOIPAL  OFFICE : 

6  Sansome  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Losses,  since  organization,  .  $2,667,366  43 
Assets,  Jan.  1.1888,  -  -  -  816,627  14 
Surplus  <or  Policy  Holders,  .  .  808,294  14 
Reinsurance  Keserve,  -  -  -  230,330  36 
Oaoital  Paid  up,  in  Gold,  -  -  300.000  00 
l*et  Surplus  Gtbt  Everythina-,  -  277,963  78 
Income  in  1887,  -  -  -  -  354,643  66 
'ire  Losses  Paid,  1887,  -  -  134  260  63 
lire  Losses  Unpaid,  Jan.  1,  1888,    7,110  00 

OFriCSRSi 

J.  p.  HOUGBTON   P-<<sldent. 

J.  I..  N.  SHKPARD  VlrePresMenf. 

CHAS    R.  «    ORV   Serrelary. 

H.  H.  MAOI  '  1     General  A  jrem. 

I  VlFTi^  VrPinm  '"'^  revoluttonlzod  the  w^rld  during 
llW  lllll  I  III  1  «ei'>"'y-    Not  least 

ii'  ■  tJi^  I  IvLI  amon^j;  tUft  wonders  ol  inventive  pro- 
gresH  in  a  un-thod  and  system  of  "work  that  can  he 
performed  all  over  the  country  without  separating  the 
W'trk'-rs  from  their  homes.  Pay  liberal:  anyone  can  do 
the  work:  either  sex,  young  or  old;  no  special  ability  re- 
quired. Capital  not  needed:  you  are  started  free.  Cut 
this  out  and  return  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  free, 
something  of  great  value  and  importance  to  you,  that 
will  start  you  in  business,  which  will  bring  you  in 
more  m-mey  right  away,  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  Grand  outfit  free.  Address  Tbue  &  Co.,  Augusta, 
Maine. 


W.  T.  CARRATT  &  CO., 

um  m  BBLL  mmM 

Machine  and  Hydraulic 
Works. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HOOKER'S  CELEBRATED  STEAM  PUMPS; 

HOUSE  AND  FARM  PUMPS,  for  Power  or 
Hand. 

MINING  PUMPS,  BREWER'S  PUMP><.  WINE 
Pnnipg,  Spraying  Pumps.  Artesian- 
well  Pamps,  GaiTatt'g  Jackhead 
Minintf  Pump. 


iim/mm/i/imim 

RICHARD'S  IMPROVED  MACHINERY,  for 
I.and-Irri|;ation  and  Reclamation. 

ENGINEERS'  SUPPLIES; 

ROOTS'  BLAST  BLOWER. 

ANDERTON  FAN  BLOWER. 

ICE  MACHINES  and  REFRIGERATORS. 

GAS  JillVGINES. 
Water  Gates,  Gas  G  >tes.  Globe  Valves, 

Garden  Valves. 
BRASS  WORK  OK  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

CHURCH  &  SCHOO]>HOUSE  BELIES. 

 IMPOBTEIS  or  

IRON   PIPE  and  MALLEABLE  IRON  FIT- 
TINGS. 

138  to  143  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


N.  W.  SPAULDING 


SAW  COMPANY. 


Maiiuf.'vcturers  of 


INSERTED  TOOTH 


AND  CHISEL  Br 


CIRCULAR 


SAWS 


THIS  SAW  NEVER  CLOGS  or  chokes  in  the  cut.  It  is 
a  free  and  easy  cutter.  Frees  itself  pertectly  in  all  kinds 
of  lumber.  The  Bits  NEVER  WORK  LOOSE,  it  re- 
quires no  skill  to  keep  the  saw  in  order.  THESE  SAWS 
ARE  NOW  RUNNING  IN  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  MILLS 
and  in  all  kinds  of  timber  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  from 
Alaska  to  Central  America  and  Mexico.  They  have  no 
euual. 

Any  one  using  the  old  Spauldlng  teeth  can  use  these 
Bits  by  sending  their  saws  to  us  aud  having  the  bit 
holders  fitted  into  the  sockets. 

SAW    MILLS    AND  MACHINERY 

Of  all  kinds  made  to  order.   Send  for  Descriptive 
Catalogue. 

IT  and  18  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


PURE  APPLE  CIDER, 

BOILED  OIDEfi,  for  Cooking  purposes, 
SWEET  OIDEE,  direct  from  th  press, 
HAED  OIDEE,  5  years  old,  in  quarts, 
kegs  and  bbls. 


PURE  CIDER  VINEGAR. 

The  Cider  and  Vinegar  are  made  f  ron.  "-he  pure  Juice 
of  Apples.  Merchants  who  purchase  our  Vinegar  can 
save  in  freight,  as  it  can  be  reduced  before  selling, 
owing  to  its  extraordinary  strength.  It  is  the  purest 
and  best,  always  of  high  test. 


FRANCIS  DE  LONG. 


Orchard:  Novate  Ranch,  Marin  Connty 


Office:  206  «(.  208  Battery  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


April. 
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•J.  R.  BAIRD, 

LAND  AGENT, 

^   SELMA,  FEESNO  COCJNTY,  CAL., 

Has  for  Sale  a  Fine  List  of 

City  Property 


At  various  prices.    Vacant  Lots,  from  $50  to  $2,000.  Also, 


Country  Property, 


Consisting  of  Fine  Vineyard^  Fruit,  and  Alfalfa  Lands,  from  five  to 
one  thousand  acres,  at  prices  from  $20  to  $200  per  acre, 


Beiug  a  Pioneer  settler  in  Fresno  Connty,  home-seekers  will  fiud  it  greatly  to  their  interest 
to  call  at  my  office,  and  get  eeliable  information  concerning  Fresno  County  generally. 


OHIGO  VEGINO. 

Offers  the  Greatest  Inducements  Ever  Presented 
for  Beautiful,  Happy  Homes. 

GENEEAL   JOHN  BIDWELL, 

Has  set  Apart  and  Laid  off  in  Lots,  90  hy  200  feet,  and  five-acie  Mocks- 
One  Thousand  Acres,  Right  in  the  Center  of  the  Famt.us 

EANCHO  CHICO, 

Adjoining  his  fine  Mansion.,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Grounds,  with- 
in one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  ihe  Beautiful  and  Prosperous  City  of 
Chico,  "The  (^ity  of  Roses."  in  the  great  Sacramento  Talley.  The 
Northe  rn  Branch  State  JVormal  School  is  l>eiug  erected  a<ljacent 
thereto,  on  the  side  nearest  to  Chico  Vecino.  This  Beautiful  Tract 
is  level,  with  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  Sacramento  river— suHicient 
for  drainage,  and  is  covered  with  scattering  mammoth  oaks  of  un- 
surpassed beauty;  with  the  lofty  Sierra  on  the  east,  and  the  Coast 
Range  on  the  west,  containing  the  riches^t  soil  in  the  State,  vising 
in  productiveness  with  the  valley  of  the  JNile.  The  best  place  to 
make  beautiful,  pleasant,  happy  homes  in  our 

LOVELY,  SUNNY,  SUNSET  LAND, 

With  an  average  of  300  fair  days  in  a  year!   With        clear,  bright,  sunny  days  in  a  year!   With  religious  and 
educational  institutions  unsurpassedl   NO  IRRIGATION  AND  NO  FAILURE  OF  CROPS!   NO  BLIZZARDS! 
NO  THUNDERSTORMS!  NO  SUNSTROKES!    The  place  for  long  life,  health,  prosperity  and  happiness! 
BT'For  terms  and  farther  particulars,  inqnire  of 

CAMPER  &  COSTAR, 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Chico,  CaL,  or 

WM.  H.  MARTIN,  International  Immigrant  Union,  Flood  Building, 
San  Francisco. 


YOSEMITE  HOUSE, 

1 043- 1 045  Market  Street, 

JUST  OPENED.       EVeRYTHINC  NEW. 


FURNISHED    RO  MS- 

PBR  NIGHT  35c.,  50c.,  75c,  and  $1. 

PER  WEKK  $1.50te95 

Fireproof  Brick  Building,  180  Rooms,  suits  and  single, 
linest  light  and  well  ventilated.  Location  Central. 
All  Cable  Cars  from  Ferry  and  Railroad  Depots  pass 
the  door.   OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

BIRKHOLM  &  SAIITH. 


PERRIN&  ALLEN. 

I  140  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Oysters,  Steaks 


D,  CTIiops,  and 
the  Choicest  Products  of 
the  Market. 


all 


All  Market  Street  Cable  'Jars  Ipass  (be  door.  Mr 
Perrin  is  the  original  proprietor  ^of  the^flirst  Quaker 
Dairy  Restaurant  in  this  city. 


QUICK  TIME  AND  CHEAP  FARES 


AUSTRALIA, 

CHINA  4fc  JAPAN, 


TO 


New  York,  Gralveston, 
New  Orleans  and 
European  Ports. 

HE  GREAT  TRANSCONTINENTAL  aLI-RAIL  LINES 

VIA  THK 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

O  O  M  I»  -A.  KT  TT, 


/  j"e  Now  in  Complete  llunning  Order  from  SAN 
FRANCISCO  to  the  ATLANTIC 
SEA-BOA]iI). 


Through  Express  Trains  Leave  San  Fbanoisoo 
Daily,  Making  Prompt  Connections  with  the  Sev- 
eral Railway  Lines  in  the  East,  for  all  Cities  of  the 


UNITED  STATES 

AND  CANADA, 

CONNECTING  AT 

NEW  YORK  and 

NEW  ORLEANS 

With  the  Several  Steamer  Linea  to 
AND    AL,l.    EUROPEAN  PORTS. 


PULLMAN 
PALACE 

SLEEPING 

CARS, 

Second  to  None  in  the  World, 

Are  run  daily  from  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  the 
ATLANTIC  COAST.  These  Drawing-room  Cars 
by  day,  and  Sleeping  Cars  by  night,  are  unexcelled 
for  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  passenger  while 
en  route — combining  the  elegance  of  a  private  par- 
lor, and  all  the  accommodations  pertaining  to  a 
well-furnished  sleeping  apartment,  with  comfort- 
able couches,  clean  bedding,  etc. 

Children  not  over  Twelve  (12)  years  of  ago,  Half  Fare 
Under  Five  (6)  years  of  age,  Free. 

1.50  pounda  of  IitisK'*K*>  Per  full  PiigHentrer 
free.  75  pounds  of  Biticunfe*)  per  lialf  Paa- 
aenifer,  free. 


THROUGH  TICKET  OFFICE, 

No.  613  Market  Street 

Under  Grand  Hotel,  San  Pranctaco.  Cal, 

N.  TOWNE,  Qen.  Manager. 

J.  0.  STUBBH,  Oeu. Traffic  Manager. 

T.  H.  QOODUAN.  Qeo.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt. 


AS    TO  CLIMATK. 

The  Culusa  Siitt,  of  recent  date,  furnishes  thi 
following  comparison  of  cliniale  bvtwcen  Marvs- 
ville  and  Riverside,  n  preseulative  towns  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Heciions  ut  llic  Slate: 


February  1.. 
February  2.. 
February  U.. 
Fcbruiiry  -t.. 
FtfbniHry  6., 
February  fi., 
February  7  , 
February  8 . 
February  9. 
February  10. 
February  11. 
February  12. 
February  i:i. 
February  H. 
February  15. 
February  16. 
Fibruary  17. 
Fcbruiiry  18. 
Fel)ru:iry  10. 
February  20. 
February  21 . 
February  22. 
February  %i. 
February  24. 
February  25. 
February  vfi. 
February  27, 
February  28. 
February  2U. 

Average. 


ilAItY8VilJ.II. 


ag- 


es 
51! 
B9 
CI 
<'i3 
61 
CO 
57 
CI 
68 
Gl 

ca 

61 

C.'i 
M 
fifi 
«B 
61 
63 
66 
74 
72 
71 
76 
73 
74 
73 
62 


69 
36 
30 
37 
36 
39 
34 
37 
39 
48 
47 
44 
42 
47 
42 
42 
43 
46 
40 
12 
46 
44 
45 
44 
46 
45 
47 
39 
33 


BTVBBBIDB. 


C4.0 
60.0 
60.0 

63  0 
64.0 
6S.0 

64  U 
CB  0 
66.0 
87.0 
69.0 
C7  0 
69.0 
61.0 
62.0 
56  0 
57.0 
58.0 
66  0 
64  .0 
67.0 
71.0 
71.0 
74  0 
76. 5 
78.0 
74.6 


B  H 
•o  S 


48.0 
38.0 
33.0 
43.0 
3C.0 
,38.5 
37.0 
36.0 
40.0 
48.0 
47.0 
40  0 
48.0 
48.0 
44.0 
49.0 
46-0 
40.0 
46.0 
36.0 
.■■il.O 
53.0 
39.5 
38.0 
38.0 
41.0 
44.0 


"It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  all  through  is 
only  the  fraction  of  a  degree.  As  much  difTereuce 
will  be  made  in  keeping  any  two  instruments  in 
the  same  town.  We  do  not  offer  this  to  prove  a 
citrus  belt.  We  can  grow  the  orange,  but  we  are 
not  bound  to  do  eo  to  make  this  a  grand  country. 
There  are  bo  many  productions  equally  profitable 
with  the  orange  that  that  matter  ia  not  worth  dis- 
cussing. Riverside  has  started  ahead  on  a  boom, 
and  we  are  proud  of  Riverside— proud  that  the 
State  contai'^s  a  place  which  has  had  energy  and 
push  enough  to  show  to  the  whole  world  what  a 
glorious  State  California  is.  We  would  clip  no 
laurel  from  the  brow  of  one  of  her  enterprising  cit- 
izens, but  California  is  not  confined  to  a  spot  or 
two  of  six  or  twelve  thousand  acres.  We  count  on 
square  miles  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  on  acres  by 
the  millions — all  good!   All  with  a  good  climate. 

"But  standing  pre-eminently  above  all  other 
questions  of  health  is  the  fact  that  the  Sacramento 
river  water  is  the  most  healthful  of  all  others.  This 
added  to  the  fact  that  we  have  proved  beyond  a 
question,  that  there  ia  no  malaria  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  unhealthfulnt  sa  cornea  of  what  is 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  it  ia  important!" 


A    CONGRESSMAN'S  VIEWS. 

"When  I  arrivid  in  California,  nine  years  ago, 
from  Wisconsin,  and  went  to  Pasadena,"  said  Con- 
gressman Markbam,  "  I  had  that  lonely  feeling  that 
one  has  when  he  ia  loat  in  a  labyrinth  of  halls. 

"The  trails  aeemed  to  end  nowht  re.  It  was  a 
lonesome,  far  away  feeling  that  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed. I  felt  that  I  had  reached  Ihe  uttermost 
end  of  the  earth.  I  was  remote  from  all  the  great 
adjuncts  of  civilized  life.  There  was  no  railway 
connecting  with  the  East,  except  by  the  distant 
North  and  Sacramento. 

"Pasadena,  which  I  made  my  home,  was. exceed- 
ingly primitive.  There  were  not  more  than  fifty 
peo[  le  there  altogether.  Los  Angeles  was  but  a 
town,  and  the  entire  southern  end  of  the  State  wag 
a  frontier. 

"Now  I  would  rather  have  just  my  few  acres  in 
Pasadena  and  live  there  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  As  a  place  to  live  in  and  die  in  I  think  it 
immeasurably  the  best  I  ever  saw,  and  I  tlatter  my- 
self, as  you  say,  that  perhaps,  there  ia  no  other 
American  Congrearman  who  has  snch  beautiful 
surroundings  for  a  home. 

"The  activity  all  through  the  South  isn't  going 
to  stop.  The  heaviest  percentage  of  the  people 
who  are  there  are  rich.  They  don't  want  to  make 
money.  They've  got  money.  They  simply  want  a 
place  to  live.  They  are  getting  away  from  the  cold, 
raw,  icy  regions  of  the  East,  to  make  homos  in  the 
softer  atmosphere  of  Southern  California. 

"No,  it  will  not  stop.  It  will  spread  to  the 
North,  and  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  all  the 
northern  half  of  the  State  will  bo  included.  I  look 
for  a  great  boom  in  real  estate  in  San  Francisco. 
It  ia  a  groat  city,  on  a  great  bay,  surrounded  by 
unnumbered  resourcea.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  I  have  stat<  d." 


A    CHA1\CE    FOR    UO'l'ANISTS    AND  OE 
OL.OOISTS. 

The  Modesto  iVcion  says:  "In  a  few  more  weeks 
the  botanist  would  bo  richly  rewarded  by  visiting 
the  Coast  Range  of  raountaine  which  border  this 
valley  on  the  west  and  are  truly  the  botanist's  par- 
adise, for  tliero  are  six  hundred  species  of  wild 
flowers  growing  in  them,  this  bfing  a  greater  nnm- 
bor  than  grow  in  any  mountain  range  in  the  world. 
Tho  geological  student  would  also  find  his  time 
profitably  employed,  tramping  over  these  same 
mountains,  as  they  contain  many  rare  and  beauti- 
ful specimens.  Some  of  the  prettiest  which  have 
come  under  tho  observation  of  the  writer  are  speci- 
mens of  chalk,  having  •  jry  perfect  .mpressions  o 
loaves  upon  them.". 
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WINVINQ  RRCOUNITION. 

That  the  central  antl  northern  parts  of  this 
State  are  attracting  a  i;reat  deal  of  attention  at 
present  is  very  evident  to  any  one  visiting  the 
real  estate  offices  and  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad 
ilepot  at  Sacramento.  All  the  offices  handling 
land  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  I'lacer  and 
Nevada  counties,  are  thronged  with  Eastern  peo- 
ple rtho  have  come  up  from  the  south  to  gain  in- 
formation concerning,  and  inspect,  those  lands. 
It  is  reasonalilu  to  supiiose  that  many  of  them  are 
sntficiently  pleased  to  become  purchasers,  as 
much  land  is  champing  hands.  Placer  county  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  so  much  fine- 
looking  land  immediately  adjoining  the  main  lino 
of  travel  through  its  territory.  The  comparative- 
ly newly  planted  and  thrilty-looking  orchards 
and  vineyards,  neat  farm  houses  and  out-ljuildings 
and  beautifid  buililing  .sites  along  the  roa<l  from 
Colfax  to  Kocklin,  added  to  the  generally  attract- 
ive appearance  of  the  country  at  this  particular 


minds  of  strangers,  lands  in  Nevada  county  will 
lie  in  far  greater  demand  than  they  are  now,  and 
investors  will  be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  much 
hotter  prices  than  they  are  iksked  for  at  present. 
A  flourishing  orchard  or  vineyard  here  and  there 
through  the  county  and  an  occasional  farmhouse 
that  jiresents  the  appear;ince  of  having  been  built 
for,  and  occupied  by,  v\hite  people,  will  add  value 
to  all  our  lands.  The  stranger  will  see  what  has 
been  done  by  patience,  jierseverance  and  imlus- 
try,  and  his  natural  conclusion  will  be  that  he  can 
do  likewise.  While  our  county,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  rough  in  a|>pearance,  its  soil  is  extremely 
|)roductive  an<l  there  are  many  little  valleys,  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  which  is  worthy  of  the 
brush  of  the  artist.  These  will  undouVitedly  be 
in  greater  demand  for  some  time  to  come  than 
more  hilly  lands;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  cimviiiee 
1  esidents  of  the  Eastern  prairies  or  Southern  des- 
erts that  a  hill-side  is  of  any  value.  The  valley 
lands  will  all  \ye  taken  after  a  while,  though,  and 


accomplish  the  most  good — at  Sacramento.  The 
man  who  can  enter  or  leave  that  city  without  hav- 
ing the  advantages  of  Placer  county  fully  im- 
jiressed  upon  his  minil  must  be  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  The  papers  there  contain  many  advertise- 
ments of  the  lands  of  the  co-inty;  they  are  illus- 
trated on  specially  prepared  maps,  which  are 
widely  distributed;  the  :Jmost  limitless  produc- 
tions of  the  county  are  enthusiastically  descanted 
upon  in  attractive  circulars,  which  are  put  into 
the  hands  of  thousands  of  strangers,  and  excur- 
sions are  being  planned  from  San  Francisco  and 
the  Capital  to  convey  ]M)SKible  purchasers  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  county  at  a  n(miinal  rate,  to  in- 
spect the  lands.  'J'hese  efforts  are  legitimate  and 
highly  commendable,  and  are  resvilting  in  the 
rapid  .settlement  of  Placer  county.  Wheneverour 
citi/.ens  wdl  combine  and  imitate  the  examjile  of 
Placer  we  may  expect  sinnlar  results.  A'c cat/a 
Ereniny  Herald. 


THE    PRUNK  MARKET. 

Those  whose  experience  in  nursery  work  entitle 
them  to  consideration  have  as.serted  that  no  finei 
region  for  the  cultivation  of  the  prune  can  f>e 
found  than  in  Hundjoldt.  A  nundier  of  fruit  iiion 
have  planted  small  areas  in  prunes,  but  the  ;i< 
age  would  be  multiplied  many  times  if  the  \>v 
duct  could  be  rea<lily  transported  to  market.  The 
following  on  the  subject  is  fnun  an  editorial  in  the 
San  .lose  Herald,  of  recent  date:  "Only  a  weuk 
or  two  ago  the  Herald  was  informed  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Hoggs,  that  in  l)es  Moines,  Iowa,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State,  ami  a  city  of  some  seventy-five 
or  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  California  jirunes 
were  hardly  ever  seen,  ami  that  such  prunes  as 
she  was  shown  here  would  find  ready  sale  there  at 
the  very  highest  jjricps.  And  the  same  rejiort 
comes  from  visitors  from  Indiana,  (Miio,  and  other 
States.  Morris  Skinner,  whose  orchard,  about 
three  miles  west  of  San  Jose,  is  a  very  fine  one, 
and  who  knows  how  to  put  ui>  his  fruit  in  very 


VIEW   ON   CHICO   CREEK,  NE4R   BIDWELL'S   RESIDEXCE,  CHICO,  CAL.. 


season  of  the  year,  cannot  but  create  a  desire  for 
a  home  in  this  beautiful  sectitm.  Nevada  county 
in  this  respect  is  somewhat  handicapped.  The 
lands  along  some  portions  of  our  oidy  line  of  rail- 
road are  extremely  rough  and  unattnictive  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint.  The  impression  most 
liable  to  be  created  upon  the  mind  of  one  c-oming 
to  our  county  in  search  of  land  is  unfavorable  if 
he  allows  himself  to  be  inHuenced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  between  Colfax  and  (jiniss 
Valley.  Unlike  IMacei  county,  our  best  lands 
are  mostly  situated  a  number  of  ndles  from  the 
railroatl,  and  though  they  are  as  fully  productive, 
do  nut  as  yet,  owing  to  non-cultivation,  present 
nearly  as  attractive  an  appearance  to  the  investor 
as  the  lands  of  Placer  county.  In  a  few  years, 
when  more  of  the  many  orchards  and  vineyards 
that  have  been  )>lanted  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  have  roiiched  a  showy  and  bearing  age, 
and  more  attention  shall  have  been  paid  to  farm 
I  luildiugs  and  other  improvements,  that  go  so  far 
towards  creating  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 


the  productive  powers  of  the  sloping  hill-sides  will 
be  taxed,  and  it  will  be  discovered  that,  rough  as 
they  are  in  their  natural  state,  they  can,  by 
proi>er  cultivation,  be  made  so  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive as  to  be  unsurpassable.  Outside  of  the 
strictly  mineral  land  of  Nevada  county  we  have 
as  much  agricultural  land  as  has  Placer  county, 
and  it  is  e<iually  as  rich.  Except,  perhaps,  in  the 
matter  of  transportati<m,  we  possess  every  advan- 
tage that  our  sister  county  has,  and  in  addition 
we  have  a  water  system  for  irrigation  and  jjower 
uneipialed  in  any  councy  in  the  State.  There  is 
no  hill-side  or  valley  in  the  entire  agricultural  i>or- 
tion  of  this  county  that  cannot  be  bountifully- 
supplied  with  the  life-giving  element  which  i)08- 
sesses  tne  magic  power  of  transfornnng  the  deBeii; 
into  an  oasis,  and  at  a  nmninal  expense.  Placer 
county  is  not  receiving  a  bit  more  attention  than 
it  is  entitled  to  from  industrious  home-seekers, 
and  its  enter|>ri8ing  citizens  are  entitled  to  much 
credit  for  their  efforts  to  secure  recognition.  And 
their  efforts  are  being  made  at  a  p<iint  where  they 


THE    JtfuVBIHBNT  PERMANENT. 

For  a  sensible,  cool-headed  view  of  the  imndgra- 
tion  to  California,  we  read  with  pleasure  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  in  an  Eastern  paper  written  by 
Cai»t.  James  W.  Saunderson,  of  Boston,  who  re- 
cently made  a  trip  to  this  State:    He  says: 

"It  seems  crude  and  bordering  on  the  vulgar  to 
call  the  present  movement  of  [lopulation  to  the 
Pacific  a  boom.  It  is  more  than  that,  it  is  new 
settlement  by  a  sterling  people  settled  m  their 
purpose  to  do  more  than  settle.  Southern  Califor- 
nia will  not  get  all  this  ir.ost  desirable  community. 
Ic  wil  soon  be  learned  that  in  the  central,  aye,  in 
the  upper  parts  of  that  beautiful  conntrj'  there  are 
lands  and  climates,  fertility  and  attraction,  with 
sunshine  and  Howers  'sweetness  and  light,'  in 
truth  all  the  desirabli-ness  that  such  a  country 
naturally  suggests  and  most  likely  at  a  lesser 
price  per  acre.  I  confess  th.it  the  charm  of  that 
Southern  region  caught  ine,  for  I  saw  it  after  the 
earlier  rains  had  christened  it  with  beauty,  but 
experience  later  on  ta'ight  me  that  everything 
north  of  it  is  just  the  same." 


attractive  style,  sold  most  of  his  prunes  in  one 
small  city  of  Ohio  at  twenty  cents  ))er  pound 
wholesale,  and  might  have  sold  ten  times  a*  n.any 
if  he  had  sent  them.  The  fact  is  that  the  peoplr 
of  the  Eastern  States  generally  have  hardly  hail 
a  taste  of  California  fruit  yet.  A  great  deal  has 
been  sent  to  Chicago  and  other  large  cities,  but 
little  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  supply  the  small- 
er cities  and  towns.  Once  let  the  pe(*i)le  general- 
ly get  hold  of  such  fruit  iis  that  raised  by  S.  K. 
Ivoib  and  others,  and  the  demand  for  it  will  in- 
crease alnio.st  indefinitely." 

SAN    BERNAKOINO  KNTKBDRISK. 

From  the  San  Itcrnardino  Tiinis,  we  learn  that 
a  number  of  San  Diego  capitalists  have  agreed 
to  cinitribute  .?r)00,000,  or  $1,000,000  if  necessary, 
for  subsidizing  a  competing  road  to  be  built  to  that 
phice.  The  matter  is  to  be  laid  before  t '.  P. 
Huntington,  who  will  shortly  visit  San  I  )iogo. 
The  former  exiierienco  of  San  Diego  in  the  suliai 
dy  line  has  not  been  very  encouraging,  but  this 
it  is  to  be  hoi>ed,  will  turn  out  better. 


